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NOTE TO PART 1. 


In this part is reproduced the bulk of the evidence submitted 
to the Commission in the form of written memoranda in reply to the 
list of subjects circulated in August 1929. In preparing this volume 
the Commission have sought to retain all matter likely to be of per- 
manent interest to students of the subject, and not available elsewhere. 
Material supplied to the Commission which has already been printed 
and published elsewhere has in general not been reproduced. Where 
memoranda have been abridged all considerable omissions have been 
indicated in the text. 
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Terms of 

“ To inquire into and report on the existing conditions of labour 
in industrial undertakings and plantations in British India, on the health, 
efficiency and standard of living of the workers, and on the relations 
between employers and employed, and to make .recommendations.” 

Noth. — “ Industrial undertaking ” for the purpose of the Commission is interpreted 
as in Article I of the Washington Hours Convention, which is as follows ; — 

For the purpose of this Convention, the term ‘ industrial undertaking ’ includes 
particularly : — 

“ (a) Mines, quarries, and other works for the extraction of minerals from the 
earth. 

“ (b) Industries in which articles are manufactured, altered, cleaned, repaired, 
ornamented, finished, adapted for sale, broken up or de|.nolished, or in 
which materials arc transformed ; including shipbuilding and the genera- 
tion, transformation and transmission of electricity or motive power of 
any kind. 

“ (r) (/onstructioii, reconstruction, maintenance, repair, alteration, or demolition 
of any budding, railway, tramway, harbour, dock, pier, canal, inland 
waterway, road, tunnel, bridge, viaduct, sfiwcr, drain, well, telegraphic 
or telephonic installation, electrical undertaking, gaswork. waUM Work or 
other work of const ruction, as ucll as the preparation for or laying the 
foundations of any such work or structure. 

“ {({) Transport of passengers or goods by road, rail, si‘a, or inlaml waterway, 
including the handling of goods at do<‘ks, quays, \iharves or warehouses, 
but excluding transport by hand.” 

The competent authority in car*h country shall detin(‘ the line of division which se- 
parate industry from commerce and agriculture. 

M15HCL 
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List of Subjects. 

I. Becmitment. 

(1) Origin of Labour, 

(i) Extent of migration. 

(ii) Causes of particular streams of migration. 

(Hi) Changes in recent years. 

( 2 ) 

(i) Extent and frequency of return. 

(ii) Extent of permanent labour force. 

(3) Methods of rerruitnwnt, 

(i) Existing methods. 

(ii/ Possible improvement. 

(Hi) Public employment agencies. 

(a) Desirability of establishing. 

{h) Possibility of practical schemes. 

(4) Extent and effects of disturha'nce of family life. 

(5) Recruitment of seamen. 

(i) Existing practice. 

(ii) Effect of changes introduced in Calcutta. 

(iii) KSuggestions for improvement. 

(0) Recruitment for Assam. 

(i) Need of r(‘t(Uition of control. 

(ii) Administration of pre,scnt system. 

(iii) Composition and working of Assam Labour Board. 

(iv) Defects of existing Act and system. 

(v) Possible substitutes, 

(7) Unemployment. 

(i) Extent and character. 

(ii) Extent to which caused by — 

(a) Retrenchment or dismissals. 

(h) Voluntary retirement. 

(c) Other caust^s. 

(Hi) Possible methods of alleviating and remedying distress. 

(iv) Unemployment Insurance. 

(v) Application of International Conventions relating to un- 

emj)loyment. 

(8) Labour ‘‘ turnover.’'* 

(i) Average duration of employment. 

(ii) Extent of casual employment. 

(iii) Absenteeism. 

(a) Extent, character and causes. 

(b) Seasonal or otherwise. 

(c) Time and wages lost. 

(9) Apprentices Act, 1850. 

Value of. 

♦ This word should be rtsad as indicating generally the changes in composition of the 
labour staff of an undertaking. 




n. Btafi Organisatioii. 

(10) Details of organisation^ administrative and departmental. 

(11) Selection of managing staff, 

(12) Recruitfnent and training of supervising staff, superior and ^u6- 
ordinate, 

(i) Methods in force. 

(ii) Facilities for training and promotion of workmen. 

(13) Relations between staff and rank and file, 

(i) Relations generally. 

(ii) Value and defects of system of employing jobbers. 

(iii) Works Committees : their constitution, extent and achieve- 

ments. 

(iv) Works (^ouncils and Industrial Councils. 

(14) Timekeeping, piecework, contract and attendance* registers. 

(i) How and by whom kept and checked. 

(ii) How and by whom wages actually paid to workers. 

(15) Contractors as intermediaries, 

(i) Extent and character of work given on contract. 

(ii) Extent of sub-contracting. 

(iii) Control exercised over working conditions. 

(iv) Effects, 

m. Housing. 

(16) Extent to which housing is provided. 

(i) By employers. 

(ii) By Government or other public agency. 

(iii) By private landlords. 

(iv) By workers themselves. 

(17) Facilities for acquisition of land for workers^ houses, 

(18) Nature of accommodation provided in each class. 

(i) In relation to workers’ demands. 

(ii) In relation to best type from health point of view. 

(iii) Provision made for lighting, conservancy and water supply. 

(19) Utilisation by workers of accommodation available, 

(20) Rent-rates in various classes. 

(21) Special problems arising in connection with various classes of 
housing. 

e.g. Subletting ; 

Occtipation of employers’ houses by tenants in other employ ; 
Eviction. 

(22) Moral effect on worker of industrial housing conditions. Improve^ 
merits tried and suggested, 

IV. Health. 

(23) General health conditions of workers. 

(i) Figures of mortality. 

(ii) Birth rate and infant mortality. 

Methods of registration. 



IV 


(iii) Working conditions — 

(а) at work places ; 

(б) at homo. 

(iv) Dietary. 

(v) Physique. 

(vi) Effects of disturbance of sex ratio in industrial cities. 

(vii) Relation between housing and mortality. 

(24) Extent of yn^dical facilities provided. 

(i) By employers. 

(ii) By Gove?*nment. 

(iii) By other agencies. 

(iv) Provision for women doctors, trained midwivea or dais. 

(25) Extent to which medical facilities are utilised. 

(i) Generally. 

(ii) By women. 

(26) Sanitary arrangementSy (a) at work placeSy (b) at home. 

(i) Latrines. 

(ii) Drinking water. 

(iii) Bathing and washing. 

(27) Extefit and nattire of official supervision. 

(i) Work of Boards of Health in special areas. 

(ii) Inspection of plantations. 

(iii) In mill and other industrial areas. 

(28) Suitability of existing Factories and Mines Acts and Rules 

(i) Control of temperature in factories. 

(ii) Control of humidification in cotton mills. 

(а) Nature of action taken by Local Governments. 

(б) Results. 

(29) Disease. 

(i) Prevalence of industrial diseases. 

(ii) Prevalence of cholera, malaria, hookworm and other tropical 

diseases. 

(30) Sickness insurance. 

(i) Suitability of International Labour Convention. 

(ii) Possibility of introducing other systems. 

(iii) How to meet difficulties arising from non-acceptability of 

Western medicine, paucity of medical men, migration of 
labour, finance. 

(31) Maternity benefits. 

(i) Extent and working of existing schemes (including allow- 

ances given before and after childbirth). 

(ii) History of central and provincial Bills, 

(iii) Possibility of legislation. 



T* Wtflife (other than Health and Housing, but including Education). 

( 32 ) Extent of welfare work, 

(i) By employers. 

(ii) By other agencies. 

( 33 ) Employment of Welfare Officers and workers, 

(34) Nature of other Welfare activities, (a) by employers (b) by other 

agencies, 

(i) Provision for refreshments, shelters and creches. 

(ii) Provision for physical (culture, recreation and amusements, 

(iii) Other activities. 

(35) Results achieved, 

(36) Provision of educational facilities by employers - 

(i) For adult workers. 

(ii) For half-time workers. 

(iii) For workers' children. 

(iv) Extent to wdiich used. 

(37) Desirability and possibility of provision for old age and premature 

retirement. 

(38) Co-opi^ratio'n . 

(39) Possibility and desirability of a Statutory Miner^^' Welfare Fmid. 

VI. Education. 

(40) Facilities for yenera I education in industrial areas. 

(i) Of children not in employment. 

(ii) Of children employed in Victories. 

(iii) Of adults. * 

(41) Facilities for industrial and vocational training. 

(42) EffecA of education on standard of Imng and industrial efficiency 

of workers. 

VII. Safety. 

(43) Existing regulations in factories, mines, railways and docks. 

(44) Incidence of accidents in factories, mines, railways and docks. 

(45) Causes. 

(46) Accident prevention (including Safety First ’’ propaganda). 

(47) Accidents in non-regulated establishments. 

(48) First-aid and medical relief. 

(49) Stringency of inspection and enforcement of regulations. 

(i) In industry generally. 

(ii) In seasonal industries. 

(50) Effect upon safety of hours, health, light and working conditions 

generally. 

Vin. Workmen’s Compensation. 

( 61 ) Workmen^ s Comjxnsaiion Act. 

(i) Extent of use. 

(ii) Comparison with extent of possible claims. 



(iii) Effects on industry, 

(iv) Availability and use of insurance facilities and value from 
workers’ point of view. 

(v) Desirability of compulsory insurance by employers. 

(62) Desirability of extending Act to other occupations* 

Possibility of providing against insolvency of employers who 
might be so covered. 

(63) Suitability of provisions relating to — 

(i) Scales of compensation. 

(ii) Conditions governing grant of compensation. 

(iii) Industrial diseases. 

(iv) Machinery of administration. 

(v) Other matters. 

(64) Desirability of legislation on lines of Employers' Liability Act, 

1880. 

DC. Hours. 

A. Factories. 

(66) Hours worked per week and per day, 

(i) Normal, i.e. as determined by custom or agreement. 

(ii) Actual, i.e. including overtime. 

(iii) 8[)readovf?r, i.e. relation between hours worked and hours 
during which worker is on call. 

(56) Days worked per week. 

(67) Effect of 60 liowrs restriction — 

(i) On workers. 

(ii) On industry. 

(68) Effect of daily limit. 

(69) Possibility of reduction in maxhna. 

(60) Intervals. 

(i) Existing practice — 

(а) In relation to fatigue. 

(б) In relation to workers’ meal times. 

(ii) Suitability of. the law. 

(iii) Suitability o£ hours during which factory is working. 

(iv) Number of holidays given. 

(61) Day of rest. 

(i) Existing practice. 

(ii) Suitability of the law. 

(62) Exempting provisions and the use made off them. 

B. Mines. 

(63) Hours worked per day and per week. 

(i) Normal, i.e, as determined by custom or agreement. 

(ii) Actual, i.e. including overtime. 

(iii) Spreadover, i.e. relation between hours worked and hours 
during which worker is on call. 



(04) Days worked per toeek. 

(66) Effect of restriction of hours, 

(i) On workers. 

(ii) On industry. 

(66) Possibility of reducing maxima. 

(67) Suitability of the law relating to shifts. 

(68) Possibility of introducing an effective daily UmUation. 

(69) Intervals. 

(i) In relation to fatigue. 

(ii) In relation to workers* meal times. 

(iii) Number of holidays given. 

(70) Day of rest. 

(71) of existing provisions. 

(72) Exempting provisions and use made of them. 

C. Railways. 

(73) Hours worked per week and> per day. 

(i) Normal, i,e. as determined by custom or agreement. 

(ii) Actual, i.e. including overtime. 

(iii) Spreadover, i.e. relation between hours worked and hours 

during which worker is on call. 

(74) Days worked per iveek. 

(75) Extent of applimtion of International Labour Conventions relating 

to — 

(i) Hours. 

(ii) Rest days. 

(76) Intervals. 

(i) In relation to fatigue. 

(ii) In relation to workers’ meal times. 

(iii) Number of holidays given. 

(77) Possibility of regulation. 

D. Other Establishments. 

(а) Plantations. 

(б) Docks. 

(c) Other industrial establishments. 

(78) Hours worked per week and per day. 

(i) Normal, i.e. as determined by custom or agreement. 

(ii) Actual, i.e. includiftg overtime. 

(iii) Spreadover, i.e. relation between hours worked and hours 

during which worker is on call. 

(79) Days worked per week. 

(80) De^rahiUty of regulation. 
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Z* Special Questions relating to Women, Young Adults and Children. 

A. Factories. 

(81) Effect of 1922 Act on cmphymenL 

(82) Admission of infants to factories. 

(83) Suitability of regulations for women^s work. 

(84) Suitability of regulations affecting children. 

(i) Hours and intervals. 

(ii) Minimum and maximum ages. 

(85) Double employment of children (i.e, in more than one establishnMfU 

in same day). 

(86) Work and training of young adults. 

Facilities for apprenticevship. 

(87) ExteM of “ bluul alley ” employment (i.e. extent to which children 

are dismissed o'n reaching full age), 

(88) Comparative merits of double (ind single shift systeins as affecting 

health of women, young aduUs and children. 

(89) Work of women and children in factoro ^ not subject to Jet. 

(i) Us(3 by local Governments of seotion 2 (3) (b). 

(ii) Advisability of extended applic ation 

B. Hines. 

(90) Effect of Act of ] 923. 

Suitability of certification prov isions. 

(91) Exclusion of women. 

(i) Suitability of regulations. 

(ii) Probable effect on induslry. 

(iii) Economic effect on workt^rs. 

(iv) Speed of withdrawal. 

C. Other Establishments. 

(92) Need for regulalion. 

ZI. Special Questions relating to Seamen and Workers in Inland Naviga* 
tion. 

(93) Hours of work. ' 

(94) Rations and accommodation, articles of agreement, cfec. 

(95) Indian Merchant Shipping Act. 

(i) Existing provisions. 

(ii) Need of revision. 

xn. Wages. 

(96) Prevailing rates of wages (time and piece) and average earnings. 

(i) In industry. 

(ii) In surrounding agricultural areas. 

(iii) Difference between money wages and money value of all 

earnings. 



(97) MtwemetUs in recent years. 

(i) Increases and decreases. 

(ii) Reasons for variation. 

(iii) Relation to prices and cost of living (pre-war and post- war). 

(iv) Relation to profits. 

(98) Amounts sent to ullages. 

(99) Payment in kind and allied problems. 

(100) Extent and effect of payment through contractors, sub contractors 

or headmen. 

(101) Method of fixing wages, 

(i) By negotiated agreements. 

(ii) Other means. 

(102) Basis of paymen t for overtime and Sunday work. 

(103) Extent of standardisation. 

(104) Effect of wage-changes on labour supply. 

(105) Minimum wages. 

Advisability and possibility of statutory establishment. 

(106) Deductions. 

(i) Extent of fining. 

(ii) Other deductions. 

(iii) Utilisation of fines. 

(iv) Desirability of legislation. 

(107) Periods of wage-payment (day^ week or month). 

(i) Periods for which wages paid. 

(ii) Periods elapsing before payment. 

(iii) Desirability of legislation — 

(а) to regulate periods ; 

(б) to prevent delay in payment. 

(iv) Treatment of unclaimed wages. 

(108) lndebtedn>ess. 

(i) In village. 

(ii) In industrial area. 

(109) Bonus and profit sharing schemes. 

(i) Nature and effect of schemes which are or have been in 
operation. 

(ii) Basis of schemes, whether production or profits. 

(110) Annual or other leave. ^ 

(i) Extent to which taken by workers. 

(ii) Extent to which countenanced and/or assisted by employers. 

(iii) Extent of consequential loss to worker of back-lying wages. 

(111) Desirability of Fair Wages Clause in public contract. 

Xm. Industrial Efficiency ot Workers. 

(112) Comparative changes in efficiency of Indian workers in recent 

years. 
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(113) Comparative efficiency of Indian and foreign wmkers. 

(114) Extent to which comparisons are affected by — 

(i) Migration of workers. 

(ii) Use of machinery. 

(iii) Comparative efficiency of plant. 

(iv) Comparative efficiency of management. 

(v) Physique. 

(vi) Health. 

(vii) Education. 

(viii) Standards of living. 

(ix) Climate. 

(115) Effect on production of — 

(i) Changes in working hours. 

(ii) Changes in other working conditions. 

(iii) Expenditure on health and sanitation. 

(iv) Housing. 

(v) Alterations in methods of remuneration. 

(vi) Movements in wage levels. 

(vii) Legislative enactments. 

(viii) Dietary. 

(ix) Alcohol and drugs. 

(x) Industrial fatigue. 

(116) Posfiible methods of securing increased efficiency. 

ZIY. Trade Combinations. 

(117) Extent of organisation of — 

(i) Employers. 

(ii) Employed. 

(118) Effect of organisations on — 

(i) Industry. 

(ii) C^onditions of workers generally. 

(119) Nature of Trade Union activities. 

(i) Mutual aid benefit schemes ; unemployment : sickness 

old age : strike pay. 

(ii) Other activities. 

(120) Individual Trade Unions. 

(i) History. 

(ii) Attitude of workers and extent of their control. 

(iii) Attitude of employers and relations with them. 

(121> Trade Unions Act, 1926. 

(i) Extent to which utilised. 

(ii) Effects. 

(iii) Possible amendments. 
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(122) Miscellaneous questions regarding Trade Unions. 

(i) Methods of negotiation between employers and employed. 

(ii) ResTilts of attempts at co-operation between employers and 

employed to increase efficiency of production. 

(iii) Position of f3mployees in KStatti industrial concerns in relation 
to general Trade Union movement. 

XV. Industrial Disputes. 

(123) Extent of strikes and lock-ouis. 

(i) Causers. 

(ii) Duration and cliaracter. 

(iii) Nature and methods of se.ttleineut.. 

(iv) Loss to industry and workers. 

(124) Conciliation and arlnlratwn nuichvnmj. 

(i) Results of previous investigations. 

(ii) Part played by oflicial'or noji-official conciliators in settling 
dis})utes. 

(ill) Us(i (if any) made of Employers' and Workmen’s Disputes 
Act, 1860‘ 

(iv) Joint standing macliinery for regulation of relations between 

employ(U*s and workpeopb*. 

(v) Opportunity afforded to worl\))eoj)li‘ of ma.king representa- 

tions. 

(vi) Applicability to Indian conditions of Industrial (burt, 

Trade Boards, Joint Industrial Councils. 

(125) Trades IHs'putcs Act, 

(126) Attitude of G(wertmient — 

(i) Towards trade combinations. 

(ii) In connection with industrial disputes. 

XVL Law of Master and Servant. 

(127) Ejfect of repeal of Workmen's Breach of (\m(racl Act. 

(128) Typ^s of contract commonly in use. 

(129) Extent to which (i) Civil, (ii) Criminal law is availahle ami 
used for enforcement. 

(130) Madras Planters Labour Act, 1903. 

(131) Coorg Labour Act. 

(132) Employers^ and Worhnenh Disputes Act : Is it used ? 

XVn. Administration. 

(133) Central and Provincial Legislatures. 

Action and attitude on labour qut^stions. 

(134) International Labour Organisation. 

(i) Ratification of Conventions and action taken. 

(ii) Its effect on legislation, &c. 

(136) Rehtions between Central and I^ocal Governments. 



(136) Administrative authorities in various Governments. 

Work of special labour offices or officers. 

(137) Effect of differences in law or administration in Indian States 
and British India. 

(138) Acquaintance of workpeople with factory legislation. 

(139) Factory inspection. 

(i) Adequacy of stafiE. 

(ii) Uniformity of administration in different Provinces. 

(iii) Rigour and efficiency of administration. 

(iv) Prosecutions and their result. 

(140) Mines inspection. 

(i) Adequacy of statf, 

(ii) Rigour and efficiency of administration. 

(iii) Prosecutions and their result. 

(141) Railways (Stale and Company). 

Administration of questions aff(‘<cting p^u'soimcil. 

(142) Plantations, docks and^ other industrial cslablishments. 

Extent and nature of ins})ection. 

XVin. Intelligence. 

(143) Existing statistics. 

(i) Extent and use. 

(ii) Method of collection. 

(iii) Degree of accuracy. 

(144) Possibility of improvement in statistics. 

(145) Nature of special investigations corulucfed. 

(i) Cost of living enquiries. 

(ii) Results achieved. 

(146) Future developments necessary. 
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OOVEBNIOENt OF BURMA. 


L— Recniitment. 

1. Mr. A. J. Page, Labour Statistics Officer, Burma.— The labour force in Burma is drawn 
from a very wide field. Representatives of nearly all the raoes of the neighbouring countries 
may be found employed side by side with the indigenous people. The following figures, though 
somewhat out of date as they were taken at a special industrial census in 1921, give a rough 
idea of the distribution of the lal)oiu* force according to race and skill : — 

Ntimbsr of Lahourers in Industrial Estaldish merits employing len or inore persons. 



Number of Labourers. 

Pvace. 

Skilled. 

Unskilled. 

Total. 

European and Anglo-Indian 

Chinese and Japanese 

Home races 

Indians 

421 

1,5-15 

8,P48 

12,5.‘13 

170 

3,158 

19,985 

(51,983 

5!>l 

4, 70S 

28,033 

74,516 

Total 

22,547 

85,296 

107, 843 


A more modern sample 
figures supplied in 1927. 


of the distribution may be given 
Dalla Pookyarp. 


from the record of some dockyard 


Strength of fjohofur employed. 


Race. 

Skilled. 

Unskilled. 

Direct. 

Contract. 



Anglo-Indians .. 

14 



Burmans 

812 

, , 

, , 

Chinamen 

126 


35 

Chittagonians . . 

210 


40 

Telugus 

187 

808 

415 

Tamils 

9 



Uriyas 

461 

’’ 8 

228 

Other Indians . , 

144 

113 

52 

Total 

1,969 

929 

770 


It may also bfe of interest to show, by races, the occuj)ations of the skilled workers in this 
dockyard list. They w'ere as follows • — 


Chinese 

.. Boilermakers, Car]>euters, Elcitricians. 

Burmese 

. . (Wpentor-^, Electricians, Platers. 

Uriyas . . 

.. Platers, V^icomen, Iron (^aulkers, Iron Di^lt'r*^, 
Machinemen, 

Punjabis 

. . Blacksmiths, Vicemeh. 

Bengalis 

, . Platers, Machinemen. 

Hindus . . 

, . Blacksmiths. 

(Chittagonians 

. . Ilivetors, Engine Tiiidals. 

'IVlugus 

. . Painters. 

Tamils . . 

. . < 'oremakers. 


As regards unskilled la))ourer, shipjwng and wharf coolies are all Telncrus mostly from the 
Godaveri and Kiatna Districts whilst the Uriya and Telugu paddy carriers employed in the rice 
mills come from the Qanjam and Vizagapatam Districts of tne Madras Presidency. The coolies 
M 36 R.C,L. 
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employed on cai^go boats who are recruited locally are mostly TeJugus from Coromandel ports. 
For landing coal from the boats Tamils and Uriyas are ordinarily employed. They are recruited 
from India whereas the coolies employed in landing salt are usually Telugus recruited locally. 
The coolies employed by the Rangoon Corporation, about 5,000 in number ai*e mostly Telugus. 
So too are the rickshaw pullers, who recently were estimated to be over 8,0(X) strong, their 
original liabitat being mainly Yizagapatam though some come from Nellore. Sampanwallahs 
who in Rangoon alone number nearly .5,0(X) are all Chittagoniaus. They may be found 
pursuing the same occupation over all the watenvays of the province though in Upper Burma 
Burmans to a large extent compete with them. 

Of other races so far not mentioned, note may be made of the Maingthas who come in across 
country from C-bina to work in the Ruby Mines in Mogok and to do other unskilled labour in 
that part of the world or the neighbouring 8han States and also of the (Gurkhas who are attracted 
by work in the Burma Corporation’s Mines at Namtu. 

Doch -Rxeept rice and timW whicli are brought in cargo boats from the mills 

to the stc^amers all im]X)rtant exports find their way into the steamers through the wharves. 
The goods are moved from the Port Commissioners’ godowns to the crane at the wharf head 
and attached to the sling by the coolies em]>loyed by their labour contractor. In the case of 
rice and timl)er the mill enters into a contract with a cargo boat owner for the supply of the 
necessary boats, and the boats are loaded by the coolies on the mill establishments. On arrival 
alongside the ship the ciw of the boat fastens the goods on to the sling coming down from the 
ship and there their duty ends. The w^ork of lifting the cargo from the wharf or cargo boat, 
as the case may be, lowering it into the ship and packing it in the hold, is done by the stevedore 
coolies. 


As regards imports all cargo other than coal and salt is discharged from steamers on to the 
wharf head. This is done by the stevedore coolies. The caigo is then moved into the Port 
Commissioners’ godowns by the coolies emplo3^ed by their labour contractor. (Val and salt 
are handled in a different manner and the work is done by a separate set of coolies. 

Dock labour in Rangoon has therefore been taken to include stevedore coolies, wharf coolies, 
cargo boatmen and coal and salt coolies and is discussed separately under these heads. 

Stevedore Coolies , — All the shipping companies, except the British India Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, enter into a contract with a stevedore for the projHjr storage in the hold or the 
discharge out of it of the cargo carried by their steamers. The stevedore obtains his labour 
requirements through his head maistry who is in some cases on a contract with him. The 
British India Steam Navigation Company, on the other hand, have a Cargo Superintendent 
who does this w'ork and he is given a head maistry and a labour clerk on fixed salaries. 


Stevedbre coolies work in gangs, the strength of each gang varying with the commodity 
handled. Ordinarily, there is one gang for each hatch, made up as follow's 


Gang Maistry 
Winehmen 
Kamalis* 
Coolies . . 



The rates usually paid by the stevedores to the head maistry arc : — 


Winehmen 

Kamalis 

Coolies 


Rs. A. P. 

From 2 2 0 to 

„ 2 12 0 „ 


Rs. A. P. 

2 4 0 jier shift. 
2 13 0 per shift.!): 
19 0 per shift. 


Except in one firm of stevedores head maistries arc not paid anything by the stevedores. 
They usually make deductions of one anna |x?r head from the rates given them by the stevedores. 
But where coolies are paid Rs. 1-8-6 per shift a deduction of only half an anna is made. These 
are the main sources of the head maistry 's income. 


Except in the Cargo Doj^rtment of the British India Steam Navigation C/ompany where he 
is paid a daily wage of Rs. 1-13-0 the gang maistry is treated as a coolie in respect of wage. 

But there is a^ustoin whereby the number of coolies actually working in a gang is one short 
of the number ordered by the stevedore, and the wages of this coolie are also taken by the 
gang maistry. Except in the case of the British India Steam Navigation Company, wherse 
gang maistries and winehmen are paid direct by the Cargo Superintendent, payment of wages 
is made to the head maistry who distributes them to the gang maistries, winehmen and kafttalls. 
The gang maistry distributes the usages to the coolies. 

*Kamall8 are coolies skilled in packing cargo. 

tin the case of some of the smaller steamers the number of coolies is usually 12. 

!^The British India Steam Navigation Company’s rate is Bs. 1 -13-0 as their steamers have 
short voyages and experience kamalis are not required. 
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Stevedore gaiigs work in aliif ta, one from 6 or 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. and the other from 6 or 7 p.m, 
to 5 A.M., t.c,, from 10 to 1 1 houra a day. The work goes on witiiout any break, the operatives 
taUng a short time off by turn for refreshments, etc. The demand for stevedore labour is not 
uniform, the busy season being from January to April when there is a heavy export trade in rice* 
The other exjwrta and imports provide more or less uniform work to the stevedores throughout 
the year. A stevedore coolie works on an average about 4 or 5 days a week. The number Of 
coolies engaged in stevedoring is between 3,000 and 4,000, the majority of whom are Telugus 
from the Godaveri and Kistna Districts of the Madras Presidency. 

Wharf Coolies , — As explained already the labourers dealt with in this paragraph are on the 
Mtablishment of the labour contractor employed by the Port ( Commissioners and work in con- 
junction with the stevedore coolies. The contractor is under an agreement with the Port 
Ck>mmissioner8 for the performance of the work of loading and unloading seagoing ships at their 
wharves and jetties. Payment to the contractor is made on the basis of the tonnage of cargoes 
landed and shipped by his agency. He employs for the purpose 10 permanent gangs of 15 men 
each including the mai 8 tr 3 ^ The maistries are paid Rs. 40 per mensem and the coolies Rs. 30 
to Rs. 35. Besides these 240 labourers ho has about 00 gangs of similar composition who are 
engaged when required. In tliese gangs the maistries are paid Rs. 3 i)er day, and the coolies 
Rs. l-8«0 per day. All these wharf coolies are Telugus, most of them coming from the Godaveri 
and Kistna Districsts of the Madras Presidency but a few come also from the Vizagapatam Dis- 
trict. 

Stevedore and wharf coolies arc recruited locally. Normally no advances are given, but 
small amounts are paid in advance to gang maistries in the busy rice milling season with the object 
of obtaining a hold on them. These advances are recovered from their bills. 

Cargo Boattnen . — In 1927 the number of cargo boats registered was 770 and the crew pre- 
scribed for these on the basis of tonnage capacity w^as 6,432. But very few, if any, cargo boats 
have their full complement. As a rule cargo boats contain about three-quarters of the number 
for which the owmer i)ay8, the wages of the absent men being shared by the tiudal and his assist- 
ants. Taking this into consideration, the number of men employed in cargo boats in Rangoon 
may be estimated at 4,8(X). They are mostly Telugus from Coromandel ports and are recruited 
locally. During the busy season — January to February or March — tindals are usually paid 
Rs. 25 and the crew' Rs. 18 iier mensem, and for the rest of the year Rs. 20 and Rs. 14 respectively. 

Coal and Salt Coolies,— Coal and salt work is included in the contracts entered into by the 
shipping companies with the stevedore. The latter obtains his supply of labour from a maistry 
whom he pays at so much per ton handled. This maistry is different from the stevedore’s head 
maistry. 

When coal is discharged, from 14 to 20 men (Tamils) are employed at each hatch. The 
two winchmen and the foreman are paid by the maistry a daily wage between Rs. 2-4-0 to Rs. 3 
each. Ten or twelve men stay in the hold filling the tubs, while two stand at the edge of the 
steamer and pour the contente of the tub into the boat. These men are given Rs. 2 each per 
day. 

For shifting coal from the hold to the bunker, boys are usually employed as the low’ roof 
of the hold does not admit of growm-up adults moving about with ease. Those boys are usually 
paid a rupee each per day wliile the men who trim the coal in the bunker receive Rs. 2 each 
per day. * 

Salt is discharged in the same way as coal except that each tub is weighed before the con- 
tents leave the ship. In addition to the foreman and winchmen between 25 and 30 men are 
employed at each hatch. They are usually Telugus and are paid Rs. 1-8-0 a day. There is no 
change in the personnel or wage of the foreman and winchmen, whether coal or salt is handled, 
as the same maistry does the work in both cases. 

The operations connected with the transport of coal or salt between the steamer and the 
depots or godowns on the shore are carried out by a boat owner who enters into a contract 
with the importers for the purpose. For landing coal from the boats, Tamils and Uriyas are 
ordinarily employed. They are usually recruit^ from India and the methods of payment 
adopted are very similar to those described in the case of paddy carriers in rice mills. 
The salt coolies, on the other hand, are usually Telugus and are recruited locally. They 
are paid at daily rates which vary from Re. 1 to Rs. 1-8-0. The number of men engaged in 
Hanoling coal (including those at ^scharging and bunkering coal) is about 2,000 of whom tw o- 
thirds are Tamils ilid the rest Uriyas. 

Mims, — Mr, T, Couper, I,C,8„ Fimmial Commissioner, Reserved Subjects, Burma.— 
Heohanios and skilled labourers in the mines in Burma are imported from Rangoon and India. 
Unskill^ labour is for the most part Indian, but is recruited in general in the neighbourhood 
of the mine. The Namtu-Bawdwin mine to which the Chief Inro^tor of Mines refers at page 6 
in his Report for 1927, employs Yunnanose and Gurkhas and Maingthas are employed in the 
Ruby Mines, In Tavoy and Mergui the workers are mostly Chinese and Indian, the Chinese 
being the more numerous. In some mines a few Uriyas are imported from India. Two stone 
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quarries in Toungoo and one in Thaton are worked by convict labour and ticket-of-leave pri- 
eioncrs. 


1. (») Mr, A. J, Page, 1,C,8,, Labour Statistics Officer, Burma, — The following table gives 
the Tiumber of Immigrants and Emigrants to and from Burma in the last 24 years : — 


Year. 

Emigrants from 

Immigrants into 

Rangoon. 

Burma 

(including 

Rangoon). 

Rangoon. 

Burma 

(including 

Rancroon). 

1905 




124,631 

) 75,703 

185,579 

238,540 

1906 




246,968 

319,834 

291,741 

360,552 

1907 




226,966 

267,612 

269,701 

271,132 

1908 




227,568 

301,059” 

252,075 

319,271 

1909 




253,349 

327,586 

259,462 

328,143 

1910 




217,111 

298,613 

268,107 

331,170 

1911 




221,981 

311,574 

289,445 

368,383 

1912 




240,917 

331,520 

256,985 

327.582 

1913 




271,687 

355,397 

313,030 

380,216 

1914 




73,242 

146,285 

210,841 

268,416 

1915 




198,715 

249,076 

291,968 

338,890 

1916 




200,898 

252,348 

229,159 

259,578 

1017 




216,910 

237,184 

206,789 

223,133 

1918 




206,280 

234,237 

238,138 

259,922 

1919 




200,646 

219,087 

271,453 

284,779 

1920 




217,212 

247,985 

316,837 

341,180 

1921 




266,892 

303.806 

306,432 i 

331,992 

1922 





310,331 

320,606 

360,038 

1923 




243,886 

295,320 

342,161 

382,724 

1924 




265,354 

315,833 

347,401 

388.205 

1926 




301,896 

350,974 

3,30,212 

372,733 

1926 




292,394 

342,597 

370,034 

408,464 

1927 




311,895 

361,291 

386,902 1 

428,343 

1928 




291,162 

333,006 

385,623 i 

418,698 


Excluding the war years 1914 to 1919 these figures show an average .yearly excess of immi- 
grants over emigrants of 44,851 or roughly 45,000. This largo excess is not reflected in the 
census figures as shown in the following table calculated by Mr. Grantham in the 1921 
Census Report : — 



Indians in Burma (nearest whole thousand). 

Percentage 





of females 

Census. 




to total 


Persons. 

Males. 

Pcmales. 

population. 

1921 

887 


233 

26-27 

1911 

745 


187 


1901 

590 


148 

25-08 


It will be seen that the average yearly increase between 1901 and 1921 is about 15,000. The 
other 30,000 must be written off against the death rate which on the central figure in 1911 of 
about 750,000 would be 40 per thousand of the Indian population, a not unlikely figure. 

The migration table given above relates solely to transit by sea and does not take into 
account migrations over the land borders. Of these perhaps the largest is the seasonal human 
ebb and flow between Chittagong and Arakan but as this is largely for agricultural purposes it 
ia not relevant to our present subject. A small proportion of these immigrants is of courae 
industrial, finding employment during the busy season in the Akyab rice mills. 

2, {i) Mr, A, J, Page, I,0,S,, Labour Statistics Officer^ Burma, — No statistical information 
is available on this head. Even if enquiries were made by questioning returning coolies on the 
wharf it would be difficult to obtain reliable %ures relating only to industrial workers for m 
coolies may have been engaged for the season in Burma on industrial work and may be returning 
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to their homes to do the seasonal agricultural work in their own homes. Or they may have been 
engaged partly on agricultural work and partly on industrial work in Burma, passing from 
the one to the other as the demands for labour required. Bearing in mind this impossibility 
of distinguishing between the supply of agricultural and of industrial labour we may quote 
Mr. Bennison who writes ; * “ November and December are the heaviest months for iram*- 
grant traffic and March, April end May the heaviest for emigrant traffic. The majority of Indian 
Sibourers come to Burma because of economic pressure, a bad harvest in Madras being usually 
followed by a heavy influx of immigrants. The labourers who come in November and December 
do not ordinarily go back in the ensuing April-May. Their object in coming to Burma is to 
save as much as possible and as a rule they stay for two or three years or for even longer periods 
before going back.” 

(ii) The only information we have under this head is such as may bo extracted from the 
Imperial Tables XXII in the Burma Census Report relating to the Special Industrial Census 
held in 192 J. From that source we find that of 67,668 male and female skilled and unskilled 
labourers from outside Burma only 3,116 returned themselves as permanent residents in Burma. 
Though this is no indication of the extent of the permanent labour force in Burma it is interesting 
as showing what a small proportion of that force in 1921 recruited from outside the province 
looked ui)on Burma as its final home. 

Part II of the same table shows that 19,347 labourers in certain selected industries out of 
97,199 belonged to the home races. If to this 20 per cent, we add another 10 for persons of 
non-Burman origin who can be considered as settled in the country we may take the permanent 
labour force in the country as not more than 30 per cent, of the whole labour force. 

3. Mr. A. J, Page, Labour Statistics Officer, Burma. — ^Th(3 following extract from Mr* 

Bennisoii’s report (paragraph 182 ff) which refers specifically to the supply of unskilled labour 
in rice mills may 1 k‘ taken as typical of the methods usually employed in all industries m Burma 
where the sysUnn of maistry or contract labour prevails : — 

The general practice in all rice mills of any size is for the employer to enter into a contract 
with a maistry for the supply of unskilled labour for the various operations carried on from the 
point at which paddy arrives at the mill to the point at which rice is shipped into cargo boats 
for export. In most contracts no mention is made of the number of workmen required : the 
maistry agrees to supply sufficient labour as and when reiiuired day or night at the piece rate's 
laid dow'n in 1 he contract. A sum of money usually between Rs. 3,000 and Rs. 5,000 is always 
deposited by the maistry with the firm as security for the duo performance of his duties under the 
contract, and this deposit is liable to lx* forfeited if the maistry fails to discharge his obligation. 
In some cases the person who obtains the contract does not carry out any part of the w'ork 
himself, but giv’os it out to another contractor. This sub-contractor has, of course, to pay 
a substantial sum for obtaining the work. The existence of this sub-contractor may not be 
known to the employer who deals only with the person who signs his contract. 

The pei*son who arranges for the supply of the labour at the mill is generally known as the 
head maistry. In most mills the bag carriers are I’ocruited, paid and supervised by the head 
maistry himself. But in the case of the other coolies this is usually done by sub-maistries. 
Sometimes a head maistry may have a few of his own paddy carriers, and very occasionally 
there ai*o sub-maistrios for the bag carriers. The head maistry is ordinarily paid a premium by 
each of the sub-raaistries in charge of bagging and stitching for the privilege of getting the work. 
In a mill wliiMi runs for the greater part of the year and where the outturn is fairly large, tto 
premium may be as much as lls. 500 per year. No such payment is made by the sub-mais tries 
in charge of paddy carriers. 

Most of the paddy carriers are recruited in India. The sub-maistrios either themselves 
go to India or send their agents there about October to negotiate with prospective recruits. 
These recruits are generally well-kno^vn to the sub-maistrios and are often residents of the same 
or a neighbouring village. Advances are paid to them, and with this adv ance the recruit may 
pay oil any small debt outstanding ; he also leaves a certain amount with his family to cover their 
maintenance charges for some weeks. The recruits are then brought to Rangoon by the sub- 
maistries or their agents who bear all the expenses for the journey. On arrival in the mill the 
recruits are usually made to sign their names or give their thumb impressions on a printed form 
of agreement or on a piece of blank paper. The amount is afterwards entered by the maistrief. 
Sometimes they are made to sign promissory notes for sums never less than the total amount 
spent on them. 

In addition to the men recruited in India a fairly large number of paddy carriers is recruit- 
ed locally. These coolies have usually come to Rangoon independently of the maistries. They 
divide themselves into gangs each of which nominates a leader from among its members and thev 
visit the mills just before they begin to get busy, see the head^maistry and come to an under- 
standing with him about the wages to be paid. They usually remain in the mill during the busy 
mouths only and are ordinarily given what is known as This which is first 

♦Report of an enquiry into thA Standard and Cost of Living of the Working Classes ia 
Rangoon, by J. J. Bennison, I.C.S., 1928, paragraph 237. 
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given as a loan is eventually treated as a gift if the men receiving it serve imder the head maJstiy 
until the close of the busy season. The head maistry holds the leader responsible for all h& 
men. 

Apart from these two classes of paddy carriers tvho are paid at piece rates a few coolies are 
sometimes obtained locally by the head maistry and paid at daily rates. This usually happeUs 
only when the mill is very busy and the number so employed is ordinarily very small.” 

The abuses to which this maistry system gives Ase are many, the main fault being that so 
much of what the labourer should receive goes into the pockets of middlemen. For the same 
season the system is expensive to the employers but so long as the demand for labour is so highly 
seasonal — ^and it is doubtful whether in Rangoon it can over be otherwise — it is difficult to see 
how any other systc^m such as a public employment agency is going to solve the problem. 

4. 3/r. A. J. Paffr, Txihour SiaHstics Officer, Burrrui. — Here again we may quote 

Mr. Bennison (paragraph 241) ; — 

** Most of the married Indian labourers who come to Burma leave their wives and families 
in India. They naturally do not want to be bothered with their wives and child I’en in a new 
country where "they are not certain of obtaining worjk and where they do not intend to reside 
permanently. There is also the caste prejudice against travelling by sea which is particularly 
strong with I^riyas. Then there is the difficulty of finding suitable accommodation since married 
quarters are ordinarily not provided in factories and rents in the town are very high. The ratio 
of males to females "(all classes) at the 1921 Census varried from about 2 : 1 in the case of 
Tamils to about 40 : 1 for Chittagonians. Tamils do not appear to be so strict regarding their 
caste as the other Indian racies. The majority of Indian labourers have therefore practically 
no home life during their sojourn in Burma and this is apparently largely responsible for many 
of their vices here. The presence of a large number of men living away from their families ^ 
gives rise to traffic in women and prostitution. In the absence of their families they take more 
readily to drinking and to a certain extent io opium eating also. ” 

,‘5. Mr, A. J. Page, Labour Statist m Officer, Burma. — The regular lines of steamers 

imoh as the Bibby and Henderson lines recniit their men from Chittagong, crews which have signed 
on in Rangoon for a given period being paid off and repatriated on their return to that port. 
At the same time new crews are brought down from Chittagong to take the places of those who 
have left. 

A certain amount of recruiting for other steamship lines takes place in Rangoon mostly 
amongst Chittagonian sampanwallahs and men of the same race. These lines are said to keep 
their agents to do this recruiting work but the number of men involved must be small and the 
whole matter as far as Rangoon is concerned calls for no special comment. 

7. (i) Mr, A, J, Page, I,0,S., Labour Statistics Officer, Burma, — No statistics are available 
regarding the extent of unemployment in Burma. A certain amount exists as may be seen by 
the numbers of coolies hanging round bazaars and such places in the hope of picking up odd jobs. 

It is possible that there is relatively more unemployment amongst persons of higher grades many 
of whom have drifted across to Rangoon from Calcutta, Madras and other large centres in the 
hope of finding work in Burma. 

7. (r) Application of International Conventions relating to Unemployment,- -}fothing[n thia 
respect has been done in Burma. 

n. — staff Organization. 

Mr. A. J. Page, l.C,S., Labour Statistics Officer, Burma. — ^Apart from what has already been 
said about maistries or contractors under head t — Recniitment, no other official information is 
available under this head. 

The questions involved are such as can be answered more appropriately by representatives 
of the commercial world. 

m.— Housing. 

Mr, A. J. Page, Ijihour Statistics Officer, Burma. — ^In the large mills and factories in 

Rangoon some sort of housing accommodation is usually provided for the majority of workers 
but in the smaller mills and factories housing is either not provided at all or, if provided, can 
accommodate only a very small proportion. The accommodation provided is usually in the 
form of barracks which are suitable only for single men. In most of the rice mills married 
workers are employed but in practically all of them married quarters are not provided. These 
families put up improvised ^inny, plank or mat partitions for purpose of privacy. Not having 
been provided for in the original plans as passed by the Buildings Department of the Corporation, 
they are often objected to by the Corporation authorities. 

The Indian working classes who are not provided with quarters by employers usually obtain 
accommodation in the buildings registered in the Municipal books as lodging houses, it is not 
nnnaual to find a tenement room X 40" occupied by aa many as 40 or 50 people. The prac- 
tice is for the room to bo taken out by a maistry at a fixed rent and with a view to making as 
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much profit as possible he crams it with as many coolies as it will hold. In some rooms there 
are two sets of tenants one set occupying it during the day and the other during the night. Fa- 
miKes are often found in these lodging houses, gunny -bag partitions being erected to secure a 
certain amount of privacy. In the dry season the men usually sleep on the footpaths and pave- 
ments and use the rooms only for cooking food and for storing their belongings — usually a deal- 
wood box. But during the rains they crowd into these lodging houses until there is hardly an inch 
of space left either inside the room or outside on the stairs. In view of its important bearing on 
the general health of the city this matter has recently been investigated and reported on by a 
Special Committee appointed by the Local Government to enquire into the Public Health of 
Rangoon, and some of their recommendations in this connection which might be found to be of 
some interest are summarized below : — 

(1) That all employers, whether commercial bodies or public bodies, should provide their 
permanent labour force with suitable accommodation of an approved type. Insanitary cooly 
barracks should be condemned. 

(2) The lodging houses accommodating casual and temporary labour should no longer be 
permitted in that part of Rangoon between Godwin Road and Judah Ezekiel Street, and that the 
construction of workmen’s chawls in suitable sewered localities should be undertaken. 

(3) That a rest-house to accommodate 5,000 should be erected on the foreshore for labourers 
disembarking in Rangoon, and proceeding up-country, or returning from the mofussil for em- 
barkation in Rangoon. 

In connection with an enquiry made in 1926^at the instance of the international Labour 
Office as to the nature and extent of welfare work performed by employers, information regard- 
ing housing accommodation provided by them was received from 297 establishments in the Pro- 
vince. Out of 91,984 workers employed in these establishments, 53,887 workers were provided 
with housing accommodation. Practically all the quarters were rent-free, but the Burma Rail- 
ways, which had quarters for 2,892 workers at Insein, Mahlwagon and Myitnge, let them free of 
rent only to workers drawing under Re. 1 per diem or Rs. 25 per mensem, others being charged a 
favourable rent. 

Mines. — Mr. T. Couper^ I.C.S.t Financial Commissioner , Reserved Subject, Burma . — 
Labourers are usually supplied with free quarters. Housing accommodation on the whole is not 
unsatisfactory. In the Tavoy District overcrowding in the labour camps prevails. 

Housing for Dock Labourers. — Mr. A. J. PagCf I.C.8., Labour Statistics Officer, Burma . — 
The Labour Contractor of the Port Commissioners, it is understood, provides housing for a propor- 
tion of the labour force employed by him. The floating population of Indian coolies who are 
not provided by employers usually obtain accommodation in the buildings registered in the 
Municipal books as lodging houses. It is not unusual to find a tenement room 12J' x 40' occupied 
by as many as 40 or 50 people. The practice is for the room to be taken out by a maistry at a 
fixed rent and with a view to making as much profit as possible he crams it with as many coolies 
as it will hold. In some rooms there are two sets of tenants, one set occupying it during the day 
and the other during the night. Families are often found in these lodging houses, gunny-bag 
partitions being erected to secure a certain amount of privacy. In the dry season the men usually 
sleep on the footpaths and pavement s and use the rooms only for cooking food and for storing 
their belongings — usually a dealwood box. But during the rains they crowd into these lodging 
houses until there is hardly an inch of space left either inside the room or outside on the stairs. 

16. Mr. IF. H. C. Prideauar, Chief In*>pector of Factories, Burma. — The Indian Factories 
Act does not lay upon the employer the duty of providing housing accommodation for his w^ork- 
peoplc. In spite of this the great majority do provide accommodation and the more enlightened 
ones have erected very satisfactory houses. Where, hoAvever, the employers have erected 
unsatisfactory lines it is extremely difficult to bring pressure to bear on them as if a standard of 
housing is asked for which they are unwilling to provide they always have the alternative of pro- 
viding nothing at all. It is difficult to keep the accommodation provided in a satisfactorily 
sanitary condition ; the occupants are often not cleanly in their habits. 

The cooly barracks are so different in type to the houses to which the work-people are accus- 
tomed that some prefer to live away from the fketory in huts erected by themselves. This is 
particularly the case with men w ho have a family as the accommodation provided by the mills is 
generally only suitable for single men. 

The quarters consist generally of lines, i.e., long buildings divided up into rooms, each room 
accommodating several men. Both single and two-storeyed buildings are in use and there is gene- 
rally a verandah in front. This is necessary in the case of tw^o-storeyed buildings as the stairs 
are placed at the ends of the verandah and this is the only means of access to the central rooms* 
The buildings are generally of wood with corrugated iron roofs, but thatched roofs are also in 
common use up-country and buildings entirely made of corrugated iron are also to be found. In 
the dry zone, huts of mat and thatch take the place of the wood or iron, genera] in Lower Burma. 

(t) Lieutenant-Colonel 0. 0. Jolly, LM.8., Director of Public Health, Burma. — In Rangoon 
most of the large employers of labour provide accommodation for their permanent employees. 
Temporary employees, if taken on in the busy season, and casual labour have to find shelter in 
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lodging houses. Tn Yenangyaung, Syriam and Namtu housing accommodation is provided by the 
employers. 

(it) The Rangoon Port Commissioners, the Rangoon Corporation and the Burma Railways 
provide quarters for a considerable number, at all events, of their permanent employees. 

(tit) Limtenanl-Colonel Q, Q. Jolly, Director of Public Health, Burma , — According to 

the Annual Public Health Report of the Health Officer, Rangoon Corporation, for the year 1928, 
the number of registered lodging houses on the Slst December 1928 was 1,459 and the number of 
persons permitted to live in these lodging houses was 71,180. 

18. rAeutenauf -Colonel 0, Q. Jolly, LM,8„ Director of Public Health, Burma . — Cooly barracks 
provided by the larger employers of labour and by Government and other public bodies are often 
quite good, although in many instances this cannot bo said, more especially where back to back 
rooms exist, ride Rangoon Health Enquiry Committee’s Report,* paragraph 71. 

Lodging houses for coolies owned by private landlords are very bad indeed and could hardly 
be worse— Rangoon Health Enquiry Committee’s Report, paragraph 74. The number of 
coolies occupying this accommodation was estimated by the Rangoon Health Enquiry Committee 
at about 100,‘()0(). 

20 and 21. Mr. A. J. Page, I.C.8., labour Statistc^ Officer, Burma . — As regards rent rates 
in various classes and problems (jonnected with subletting it may be of interest to mention that a 
Committee appointed by the Ijocal Government is at present engaged upon an enquiry into the 
effects of the removal in Rangoon of rent control which was introduced as a temporary post-war 
measu re and ceased to exist at the end of 1 926.' 1 1 is expected t hat facts may emerge which will be 

of value to the Commission with rcgarrl to housing problem .s and as the labours of the Committee 
are not likely to extend for more than three or four months their findings should be available for 
the Commission well in advance of their visit to Burma. 

IV.--Health. 

23 (i) and (u). Lieutenant -Colonel Q. G. Jolly, I.M.8., Director of Public Health, Burma . — 
Unfortunately, we have no separate statistics indicating the health conditions of workers in 
industrial undertakings (as defined in enclosure No. 1) apart from the general poxiulatioii. Thus 
it is impossible to illustrate the conditions by means of figures of mortality and morbidity. 
The only exception to this is the railway workers. The birth-rato and death-rat-e of railway 
workers resident within railway limits outside municipal areas in Burma compared with the 
figures for the w^hole province are given in the table below w hich shows the average figures for the 
past five years 

A rerage of the years 1924 — 1928. 


— 

Population. 

Birth-rate. 

Death-rate. 

Whole Province 

Railway Colon v 

•• 


10,822,618 

7,066 

26*26 
2? *07 

20-41 

9*87 


T''nfortunately the population living within railway limits is so small that the figures are of little 
statistical value. 


Tliere are certain tow ns in Bui ma which may be regarded as industrial towns, the four princi- 
pal being Svnam, Yenangyaung, ChauU and Myitnge, while Rangoon is partly an industrial town. 
The table below shows the xitaS statistics of these towms compared with the corresponding 
urban figures for the province, the- mean of the last five years being given in each case : — 



Population, 

Birth-rate. 

Death-rate, 

Infant 

mortality. 

Province Urban 

1,240,022 

28*09 

37-09 

303-43 

Rangoon 

345,505 

20*28 

33-92 

331*89 

Smam 

Yenangyaung 

15,193 

19*48 

24-17 

213-94 

9,515 

37*04 

47*80 

308-72 

Chauk 

5,617 

13-00 

48*42 

712-33 

Myitnge 

3,439 

37-92 

36*23 

341-58 


The figures given are the crude recorded rates which would require to be corrected for age and 
sex distribution if a just comparison is to be made. 


♦Report on the Public Health of Rangoon, 1927, Volume I. 
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A statement showing the population and death rates of labourers employed by the Port Com- 
missioners during the last five years is furnished below 


Year, 

Population. 

No. of 
deaths. 

Death-rate 
per 1>000. 

Infant 

mortality. 

1923-24 





4,087 

4 

■1 

Nil 

1924-25 

. . 




3,174 

9 


Nil 

1925-26 





3,423 

11 


Nil 

1926-27 

. . 

, . 



3,876 

10 


Nil 

1927-28 

• • 

• • 

• • 

•• 

3,419 

7 

205 

Nil 


(Hi) Working conditions both at work place.-i and at home vary so enormously that no 
useful pui'pose would be served by attempting dcs< ribe them in detail. 

At work places. — Mr. W. U. (K PrideaiiXy Chief Inpector of Factories, Burma . — The working 
conditions vary greatl}^ in the different industries. In the rice mills there is considerable dust 
formed in two of the operations, (1) hoppering and its ancillary processes, and (2) polishing. 
The paddy arrives at the mill either by boat or by rail and it is measured before 
being conveyed in baskets to the godowns. From the godowns it has again to be carried 
in baskets to the hopper. Considerable dust is given off while the paddy is being handled but 
although it makes the work unpleasant there seems to be no medieal eviflence that the dust is 
harmful. In the polishing process meal dust is given off which does not appear to be injurious 
although during the dry weather it probably increases the fire hazard in rice mills. In many 
modern mills the polisliing cones are enclosed. The saw' mills are sheds open on at least three 
sides to the open air and are healthy work places. At the cotton ginning factories the kappas is 
picked over in sheds or in the opiMi air. In the latter ease the workers generally erect mat shelters 
to protect themselves from the sun. In the oil refineries the workmen in the paraffin wax sweat- 
ing rooms have to work in ratlicr high temperatures as do also men sett ing bn^'ks jn continuous 
kilns. 

(ir) Lienfenani-iUilonel (4. (4. Jolly, Dmdor of Public Uealfh, Burma. — ^I’his again 

varies enormously. Detailed tables have been drawn up ol tlie dietaries of the working classes of 
various races both indigenous and immigrant, and these tables will no doubt be presented to 
the Commission by the ofliei rs n ho luiv c had them prepared, namely, Mr. Page* and Mr. Bennison. 
A certain amount of work has been done* in the Harcoiirt Butler Institute of Public Health on the 
food value of these dietaries and the results hav'e been scuit to Mr, Bennison and Mr. Andrews. 
Generally speaking, in my opinion, the dietary of the Hnrmaii labourer is superior to that of the 
Indian who migrates to tins province to seek w'ork. 

(#*) Lieutcnatii-Colonel G. (4. Jolly, I.M.S., Director of Public Health, Biinni . — This varies 
greatly. Again 1 am of opinion that the pliy.nque of the Burman labourer is on the w'hole superior 
to that of the Indian immigrant, but there is very great variation among both eiassos. The 
absence of medical inspection of immigrant coolies in India before enibaiking foi Burma is a 
matter ofimportanea*. Were sueh inspection carried out, the weaklings and the unfit prevented 
from embarking, and vaccination and inoculation agaimsi cholera carried out when necessary, we 
would have a good deal less sickness than we now have. 

(vi) Lieut enantJkdond G. G, Jolly, Dirt ctor of Public Heallh, Burma . — In Industrial 

•cities, we have a great excess of males ow ing to the fact that the Indian immigrant labourer seldom 
brings his woman with him. The figures in the case of the Port of Kangoon for male and female 
immigrants for each of the last five years are of interest in this eonneetion and are given below' 


Deck passengers from. India entering lUingoon Port. 


— 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

Male 

298.373 

282,987 

316.426 

326.948 

327,130 

Female 

27,656 

26,348 

30,684 

34,138 

32,099 


This very pronounced sex disparity loads of course to the establishment of prostitution on an 
extensive scale and to the consequent spread of venereal diseases. 

24 and 25. 
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26. Mr, W, H, C, Prideaux, Chief Inspector of Factories ^ Burma, — For factories the latrine 
accommodation that has to be provided is laid down in Rule 22 of the Burma Factories Rules. 
It may be required in mines under Chapter 1 of the Burma Mines Rules. Outside Rangoon no 
latrines are connected to a public drainage system and very few latrines have septic tanks. In 
the case of mills situated on the banks of creeks or rivers the latrines are generally over the water 
and this type of sewage disposal gives very little trouble. Elsewhere the pit system is in general 
use. The least satisfactory latrines are those provided with buckets 'and conserved by public 
sweepers. Even where latrines are provided and kept in a cleanly state they are frequently mis- 
used or not used. 

lAeutenarU-Colonel 0. G. Jolly, Director of Public Health, Burma, — The large European 

firms employing labour are careful to provide adequate latrine accommodation and good w^ater 
supply, but that firms of smaller industrial organizations are defective in this respect. Home 
latrine facilities in many of the cooly lodging houses in the larger towns are very inadequate. 

27. (i) Lieutenant-Colonel 0. G. Jolly, Director of Public Healt.h, Burma, — The only 

special areas from the point of view of industrial undertakings in Burma that I am aware of are 
the Burma Corporation Concession in the Northern Shan States, the oil fields areas, the S3^am 
Municipality which is controlled by the Burma Oil Company, and Myitnge Municipality which is 
controlled by the Burma Railways. On the whole, it should be said that the sanitary supervision 
of such areas is distinctly better than that of the country at large. 

(w) Plantations in Burma exist mainly in the Tenasserim and Pegu Divisions. They are 
inspected from time to time by the District Health Officers and any defects existing are brought 
to notice in the reports of these officers. Generally speaking few defects have been reported. 

28. The existing factory rules are in my opinion on the whole as satisfactory as can be ex- 
pected in a province so backward in public health as Burma. The same applies to Mines Rules, 
but I would like to point out here that I have never even mot the Insj^ctor of Mines for Burma, 
who, I understand, is a Government of India official. I am not informed when ho visits Burma 
and therefore have no opportunity of discussing his views on the sanitation and health conditions 
of mines. In my opinion the inspection of mines in Burma should be a provincial matter. 

(i) The control of temperature in factories in Burma other than by natural ventilation has 
never, so far as 1 am aw’are, been attempted, and would be a difficult and costly matter. We have 
hitherto not arrived at any suitable standards. Short of Refrigeration Plants, little (?an be done 
to moderate temperature in factories, and after all temperature alone is a factor of lesser impor- 
tance. 

(ii) I am not aware what action has been taken lo control humidification in cotton mills in 
Burma. In connection with the general question of ventilation and humidity in factories, I 
would refer to a series of Katathermometer readings carried out under my supervision at the 
Harcourt Butler Institute for a period of one year and published in the “ Indian Medical Gazette” 
Vol. LXIV, page 3 1 9. These readings show the impossibil ity without great expense of producing 
anything approaching the “ comfort standard ” suggested by Leonard Hill for factories in 
England, but there can lie little doubt that a “ comfort standard ” fixed for England is not appli- 
cable to the Tropics where each country must fix its owui. 

Mr. W, H. C. Prideaux, Chief Inspector of Factories, Burma. — The requirements relating to 
the sanitary condition of factories are contained in Rules 17 to 24 of the Burma Factories Rules, 
read with sections 9 to 14 of the Act and appear to be adequate for this province. There are 
no rules relating to artificial humidification and as there is only one spinning mill in Burma it has 
been considered unnecessary to formulate them. Actually records show that the mill referred 
to keeps well within the limits laid down by the Bombay Rules. Legislation to cover the ques- 
tion of temperature in factories generally has been considered but great practical difficulties stand 
in the way of any effective action. The suitability of the existing Mines Rules relating to health 
has no doubt been considered in the Ontral Government’s memorandum but it may be suggested 
that a somow hat closer liaison between the Inspectors of Mines and the Provincial Health authori- 
ties would be advantageous. For example it is suggested that the Inspector of Mines when he 
comes to Burma should discuss matters connected with the sanitation of mines with the Dii*ector 
of Public Health and forward to him copies of those portions of his inspection notes that deal 
with sanitary or health matters for information. 

29. Lieutenant-Colonel O. O. Jolly, LM.S., Director of Public Health, Burma.— Very little 
industrial disease has come to my notice in Burma. Lead poisoning is the most important and 
in the year 1928 forty -five cases were r^orted from Namtu compared with 51 in 1927. Lead 
poisoning is also reportd to occur among Burmese potters in Shwebo, Amherst and other districts. 
Two cases of Miners’ Pthisis were reported from Namtu in 1928. A few cases of Dermatitis 
among mineral oil w'orkers have been reported from Yenangyaung dnd 8yriara, but this disease 
fudging from reports is not of frequent occurrence. 

30. Mr. A, J, Page, Labour Statistics Officer, Burma. — Over and above the great 

initial difficulties of introducing any modified scheme of sickness insurance into Burma, the Local 
Government is unable to finance any such scheme. It is Idft to the Labour Commission to explore 
the whole ground of sickness insurance. 
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'®-» DkeclorofPMk Health, Buriiia.~},ia.tBTmtyheae- 
only underetood sense of the term do not exist so far as 1 am aware in Burma. 


V.~ Welfare (other than Health and Housing but including Education). 

Chief InspecUw of Factor ieif^ 7iMrma.— Welfare work has not made 
og^ss in this province. In two or three cases football grounds have been provided by the 
these are m^ie use of more by the clerical staff and AN orks subordinates than by the 
T At >«amtu there is a Comimny’s shop at which all employees may purchase 

Burma Oil Comjiany's works at Syriam the men 8ubs(;ril)e to a 
pital lund which they control themselves. At a few factories thei-c are schools to wliich the 
their children but so few womcai and children are employed in this province 
t a there IS not the same necessity for schools and creches that thorc^ is vhere inanicd Avomen 
work with their husbands in the factories. 

I.C.S.f Labour Statistics OffiC(r, Burma. — The Burma Oorjioration, 
?• the oil hrms, the Burma Kailways, and one or two other firms provide facilities for the 
education of the children of their emjiloyees either by maintaining schools themselves or by 
contributiiig to existing schools and also afford encouragement to some sort of recreation for their 
clerical staff. Apart from this, very little in the way of welfare work is done by employers. One 
of the main reasons is that the nature of the industries and the conditions of labour do not lend 
themselves to the carrying out of such schemes. Though many large firms are engaged in the 
nco and saw mill industries the number of workers in each mill is relatixely small and the mills are 
scattered all over the province. Also, in the case of rice mills a large jirojiortion of the labour 
lorce IB employed for only a few months in the year. 

(ii) Mr. A. J. Page, LC.S.^ Labour StMistics Offinr, Burma . — As regards the activities of 
pnvate associations of social workers or asso<‘iation8 of industrial workers, the Young Men’s 
Association, Town Branch, in Rangoon is doing very useful work in educating labourers 
aim their Children and there are also some schools maintained by public subscription or by private 
miuviduals. The schools of the Andhm ^cial »Semce League, the Burma Provincial Hindu 
c^bha, the Bengal Mohamedan Association, the Hurry Krishna Pillay’s School are a few of 
the more important. Some of these schools are doing very good Avork but are handicapped by 
lack of funds. 


33. The Burmah Oil C^ompany are known to employ a 8|)ecial Avelfare worker at their Syriam 
rehneries. Further information from this and othci commercial undertakings will l>e available at 
a later stage t^'hen they haA^e be*en asked for their facts and opinions. 

36. Prorision of Kdncational Facilities hy Employers.- - Vide Mr. Snow’s Memorandum, 
pages 28— 29. 

VII.— Safety. 

43. Mr. \V. n. C. Prid-eaux, Chief Inspector of Faihtif^^ liunna.- 'Vha regulations regarding 
safety in factories will Ik* found in Chapter HI of the Indian Factories Act and Rules 24 to 35 a 
of the Burma Factories Rules. ’Ihe con’cs|K>nding regulations for mines arc given in section 19 
of the Indian Clines Act, the Regulations made under that Act by the Central Ooverument and 
the Rules made under the same Act by the Local Government. As boAvover the Inspectors of 
Mines are under the Ckuitral Government it is ])resumed that full information on the working of 
the Mines Act will be furnished to the Commission by the Central Goveniment and in this note 
It is not ju’oposed to make any comment on its administration in this Province, (’ertain rules in 
the “ General Rules for all 0 ]>en lines of RailA>ay in British India administered by (JoA^ernment ” 
prescribe precautions Avbicb have to Ikj taken for the safety of both tlie ])ubli<’ anil the em^doyees 
of the I^ilway. So far as is knoAvn there are no special provisions for docks, for buildings or 
engineering works in course of construction nor it may be added for forestry although this 
last item may not fall witliin the terms of reference of the Commission. 

There are special provisions for the use of boilers laid doAvn in the Indian Boilers Act, for the 
storage, transport or use of explosives and petroleum in the Kx})losiAes and Petroleum Acts and 
electrical ha7ards are provided for by the Flectricity Act. 1’he aboA C Acts arc all Acts of the 
Government of India and are implemented by Regulations and Rules made by the (’cntral or Local 
Governments. The Mines, Exjilosives and Petroleum Acts are mainly enforced by oificers of the 
f^ntral Government although district olKcers also perform functions under them. The Facto- 
ries, Boilers and Electricity Acts are enforced by officers under the Local Government. 

Mr, D. H, James t Chairman, Commissianers for the Port oj Rangoon. — The Avorking instruc- 
tions of the Port Commissioners' Traffic Department, cojnes of which are issued to the staff in 
book form, include paragraphs on the subject of avoidance of accidents Employees of the con- 
tractor receive instructions on these points from the Port Commissioners’ staff. 

44. Mr, W, H, C, Pridemx, Chief Inspector of Factories, Burma. — A table showing the acci- 
dents that o^uned in factories during 19^ analysed by industries and causes will be found in 
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Appendix B attached to tlie anpual report for that year. Of the 1,482 accidents 530 oocwted in 
saw mills, 383 in rice mills and 442 in lead smelting works. Only a^ut one-sixth of the a^i* 
dents were due to machinery. The figures for mines and railways will presumably have been 
anpplied to the Commission by the Central Government. 

Mr. 1). H, Jarms^ Chairmarit Commissioners for the Port of Rangoon. — The return for the year 
1928-29 show that there were no fatal accidents during that year ; that the number 
injured was 71 ; that the injuries sustained ^ero mainly crushed fingers' and toes, and that the 
injuries resulted from individual carelessness in handling cargo. 

46. Mr. ir. H. C. Prideanjt, Chief Inspector of Factories, JS^rwo.— The Burma Factori^ Rules 
besides laying down a standard of guarding for certain machines and enforcing the provision of 
gangways and suitable ladders, etc., also require workmen engaged in certain dangerous oji^tions 
to be suitably clad but the powers under the Indian Act for making rules are much less "Wide than 
the powers under the English Act for making Regulations. The question of Safety hirst was 
oonsidered in Burma in 1925 and 192() but after a conference and a certain amount of propaganda 
work by the department the Local Government decided that the Safety First camiiaign should be 
deferred until a demand for its introduction should be apparent on the part of the public. Ihe 
illiteracy of the w'oik-fieople in this eountr\'^ would mpiire a special technic for Safety Fimt pro- 
paganda to be developed somewhat diflerent to that w'hich has proved so successful in Euro^' 
and so far tin’s has not lieen "worked out. The Factory Department is a member of the Safety 
First Association Jind keeps in touch "with modern devclo])ment8 but at present the difficulties in 
the way have ])revented the department doing as much propaganda as it would have liked. 

47. Mr. ir. //. C. Prideaux, Chief Insj^cctor of Facloi'ies, Hf^rwa. — Information as to acci- 
dents in non-regulated establishmenis is scanty but it appears from the Report on the Workmen s 
Compensation Act foi 1928 that amongst 7,549 cmployec‘8 on the oil fields there occurred Id 
fatal accidents, 24 cases of permanent disablement and 2G(> cases of temporary disablement. 
These wells are excluded from the jirovisions of the Mines Act and arc not factories. At Ran- 
goon, the Port Commissioners who cnqdoy 3.102 jiei^ons at their wdiarvcs and jetties paid com- 
pensation for 3 fatal accidents and in 72 cases of temporary disablement. \\ barves and docks 
are not in this country, as they arc in Grciat Britain, ‘‘factories” and art not subject to sujior- 
vision by Tns]>eotora. No figinvs arc available for accidents which have taken place on buildings 
or eriginf^riiig w'orks under construction or rtqiair nor for the timber extraeti(»n industry. Im- 
portant as the latter industry' is in this country if may not be consideied to come wnthm the terms 
of reference of the (^ommishion. 

48. Mr. ir. II. (\ Pri(km.v, Chief Ins pecior of Factories, J5w? wo.— Some of the larger factories 
have their own doctors and hospitals. Others maintain less qualified nien and have more limi^d 
resources and after a preliminary dressing send their serious cases tc> the Government Hosjiital 
but m the vast majority of factories thei'e are no medicines, dressings or the most elementary 
appliances for dealing with accidents. Burma has not like some other Provinces any rule requir- 
ing the ])ro vision of first aid boxes and it is not clear under wliat section of tlie Act these lulcs have 
been made. 

The Local CJovemment lias made rult*s under the Mines Act under w hich the ( hief Insjiecto*' 
of Mines may it'quire certain men to be trained in ambulance work ; fimt aid apiiliances also have 
to be jirovided. 

Mr.JJ. H. James, Chairman, Commissioners for the Port of ----Departmental instrim- 

tions as printed and issued to the wharf stab include a chaptr^r on First Aid and procedure to^ 
observed in dealing with laboui'crs injui*cd in the course of duty. (/Crtain members of the Iramo 
staff liave obtained k^irst Aid certiOcates from the St. John’s Ambulance Association. 

49. Mines.— Mr. T. Conner, L.C.S., Financial Commissioner, Reserved Svhjects, 

Inspefitor of Mines is stationed in Burma. An Inspector from India comes o v er now^ and again. The 
Financial (Commissioner is inclined to the ojiinion that excejii in tlie mines of the Burma torpor^ 
tion administration is slack and not very effective as is to be expected when the inspecting stan 
resides elsewhere. J^rosecutions are not common. 


Factories.— Mr. W. H. C Pridcanx, Chief lv8}wcIor of Factories, Bnrma.—As regards facto- 
ries a not very successful attemjA is made to inspect every factory at least once a year but in 192o 
about 20 per cent, of the mills escaiHjd inspection. — So many of the mills aie seasonal that um^ 
an Inspector can be in their neighbourhood during the busy season the visit can scarcely said to 
be effc*ctive. In many of the Eurojiean and Indian mills the managers change irequemly and this 
increases the difficulty of enfoieing the provisions as to safety as the new' manger pleads ignorance 
of the previous orders. The enforcement of the Boiler Rules by the Boiler Department has in the 
post been rendered difficult by shortnes.s of staff and in 1,927 of the 3,167 registered boilers only 
2 359 wt>re inspected but additional inspectors have now been appointed. An ir^uiry into a 
recent explosion by wdiich 7 persons were killed revealed that the provisions of the Petroleum Act 
were not observed and it is suggested that if it is impossible to station an ExplMives 

in this province it would be advantageous to transfer the administration of the Petroleum Act in 
factories to the Factory Department or at least to give them executive powers and make use of 
the Chief Inspector of Explosives as a consultant only. 
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50. J/r. W. H. C. Pridmux, Chirf Insprrior of Factories, Burm't,—Tho hours workcfl— in 
most factories 10 a day — seem long but the work is not generally arduous and in cases where close 
attention is required such as in printing works and engineering workshops shorter hours are often 
worked. There is nothing to suggest in the accident reports' received from factories that acci- 
dents are due to fatigue due to long hours. Some accidents have been traced to the long fasts 
undergone by Mahomedan workmen during Ramzan. Although the department has at times 
to press for better lighting no aecidents have been actually traced to lack of illumination . Acci- 
dents due to the general untidiness of the work places are not uncommon ; scrap iron and timber 
are allowed to litter the work places and pathways in otherwise well run factories in this country 
in a manner that would never be toleratofl at homo and this, joined to the practice of going hare- 
shod, causes many foot accidents. 

Vni. — Workmen’s Compensation. 

51. Air. A. J. Paff(\ Labour iStaliAfirs Officer, Burmi . — The Workmen’s (Jompensa- 

tion Act, 1923, came into force on tlie 1st duly 1924, and the subjoined table shows the extent to 
which compensation has Ix'cti pai<l under the Act. du»*ing the past four years in mining and 
factory establishments in Burma. ’Phe table, which has been compiled from the returns received 
from employers for the annual reports, excludes Railw.iy establishments which submit their 
returns to the Raihv.ty Board and other establishments wliich are not required t.o submit 
returns. 

Table, 



Death. 

Permanent disablement . 

Temporary 

disableinent. 

Year. 


Amount, of 


Amount of 


Amount of 


No. of 

coinf)onsation 

No. of I 

eom])en.sation 

No. of 

compensation 


accidents. 

paid. 

accidents. 1 

i 

paid. 

accidents. 

paid. 

(1) 

(i) 

(il) 

(4) 

(5) 

(0) 

(7) 



its. A. P. 


Rs. A. P. 


Bs. A. P. 

1925 . . 

35 

22,567 8 0 

74 

20,867 6 0 

725 

15,287 3 10 

1926 . . 

30 

29,733 4 0 

77 

23.8.58 6 6 

865 

16,863 3 2 

1927 . . 

32 

29,490 6 0 

85 

33,319 8 6 

901 

19,474 5 6 

1928 . . 

39 

38,5,”)3 7 6 

85 

.33,041 i2 9 

1,201 

2t),877 0 3 


Taking the numbers of fatal and other aecidents from tlie annual repoits of the Factories 
and Mines Departments for the years 1925, 192d and 1927, it will he seen that they a^-e far in 
excess of the nunilxTs of accidents for which compensation was paid during those years [vida 
Table appended below ) — 



Death. 

Other Injuries. 

1 

Year. 

According to 
Factories and 

Acconling to 
the preceding ' 

According lo 
Factories and 

According to 
the preceding 
Table. 

\ 

Mines Reports. 

Table. 

Mines Reports. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) ! 

(■•) 

1925 . . 

5.5 

.35 

1,348 

799 

1926 .. ... 

5! 

30 

1,404 ' 

942 

1927 . . 

59 

32 

1,509 

1,040 


Although some allowance should be made for disablements not lasting more than ten days, 
and accidents attributable to njcognized contributory causes on the part of ihe workmen ctilicem- 
ed, for w^hieh no compensation is payable, it cannot be said that the Act is btdng employed to the 
fullest possible extent. There is a tendency, particularly among small employers, lo evade the 
obligations of the Act. They often fail to make deposits in fatal cases as iVquired by section 8(1) 
of the Act, and the Act contains no provision under which a Commissioner may on his ow n initia- 
tive compel them to do so. The workmen themselves are illiterate and ignorant and are not yet 
in a position to act for themselves without outside help or assistance. The necessity for making 
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workmen better ac(][uainted with the provisions of the Act has been recognized ; and with this end 
in view, arrangemente have been made for notices printed in bold tjrpe and containing an abstract 
of the Act to he posted in conspicuous places near the main entrances of all industrial establish- 
^ments. 

No cases have been brought to notice of the operation of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
by itselfhaving affected adversely the financial stability of any industrial establishments. Many 
of the large employers in Burma have insured themselves against this risk. Small employers 
do not as a rule avail themselves of facilities for insurance. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, has since its commencement, been applicable to 
seamen employed on ships of a registered tonnage of not less than 100 tons and to workmen 
employed for the purpose of loading, unloading or coaling any ship at any pier, jetty, landing 
place, wharf, quay, dock warehouse or shed, on, in or at which steam, water or other mechanical 
power or electrical power is used. The Act was extended in 1927 to workmen employed for a 
similar purpose in any harbour, roadstead or navigable river. The Table below indicates the 
extent to which compensation has been paid for accidents to scuh men in so far as information is 
available — 

Dock fjahmrers. 


Number of accidents. 


year. 

Death. 

Permanent 

disablement. 

7’emporary 

disablement. 

1924 




1925 




1926 

i 

, , 

2 

1927 


. , 

. , 

1928 

2 

2 

2 


There has so far been no suggestion for a further extension of the Act in respect of this class 
of men. 


52. Mr. A.J.Poffe, Labour Slatistics Officer^ Burma . — It would be useless to extend 

the Act to unorganized industry without the introduction at the same time of a compulsory 
insurance scheme. The introduction of such a scheme, however, does not seem to be practicable 
and if the Act is, as at present, confined to organized industry it may suitably be extended to 
'Workmen employed on plantations. 

53. Mr. A. J. Pagey I.C.S., Labimr Htaiiatics Officer, Burma . — ^The provisions of the Act 
relating to scales of compensation, conditions governing the grant of compensation, industrial 
diseases and machinery of administration seem to lie suitable in so far as Burma is con- 
cerned, or at any rate no great practical difficulties or inconvenience in the working of the Act 
have b^n brought to light. These matters came lecently under consideration in connection with 
a reference made by the Government of India on the subject, and no material changes were sug- 
gested. As regards industrial diseases, it may be noted that so far, in Burma, no cases in which 

. oompensation was paid ior injuries caused by occupational diseases have been reported. 


K.— Hours. 

55. A. Factories. — Mr, W. U. C. Prideaux, Chief Inspector of Faxtories, Burma . — The 
majority of factories work a 60 hour week. In saw mills definite intervals are given and there is 
some tendency to poach on these intervals for saw sharpening. In rice mills definite intervals 
are not given but the men get off in turn for rest and food. Shorter hours are worked in the 
engineering and printing trades. In only a few factories is a short day worked on Saturday, 
Overtime is not common and the exemptions relating to overtime in consequence of press of 
work are being re-examined. In the up-country rice mills the men are required to be present 
even where there is no paddy to be milled but as they are paid by the month this is no hardship. 
The effect of the 60 hour week restriction works satisfactorily and owing to the rarity of the 
weeMy half holiday the daily limit of 11 hours is rai^ly reached. I do not think there is any 
greav^demand for a reduction in the maximum hours of work. At present many mills work 
double shifts in the busy season and the two hours off allows sufficient time for rest. If this 
were increased to three hours there would probably be a lot of time cribbing. If any redaction 
in the hours of work is decided on 1 should prefer a compulsory half holiday. No complaints 
have been received on the score of fatigue and the intervals now given seem in practice to suit the 
woricers. 

In the ports Sunday is the normal rest day but other days are frequently substituted for 
the Sunday in order to complete shipping orders. On the whole it is believed that in these places 
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the weekly holiday ia regularly given. The same cannot be said for up-country mills and the 
failure to give the weekly holiday is one of the commonest and most serious irregularities. A 
good many mills in the districts close on the Burmese Sabbath day instead of on the Sunday. 
There are only 5^) Burmese Sabbath days in the year so that two or three times in the year 
holida / does not fall within three days of a Sunday but as in practice the Sabbath day is only 
made use of as a holiday in seasonal mills, I consider that in Burma a manager should be allow- 
ed to substitute the Burmese Sabbath as the weekly rest day but should not be allowed to make 
a further substitution. 

62. The exemptions allowed from the statutory provisions of the Factory Act will be found 
in Part HI of the Burma Factories Manual. They fall roughly into two classes in the first of 
which Sunday work is allowed on continuous processes or perishable goods and in the second 
overtime is pf^rmitted. Overtime in rice mills is exceptional as during the busy season a night 
shift is taken on. The general exemption relating to press of work is made very httk* use of but 
it is considered to be too general in its t-erms and is under revision. 

The upkeep of a register of workers showing the hours of work of the employees has been 
discarded in cases where all the employees work the same hours as it is considered that the register 
prescribed under this section is intended only to afford evidence of the hours fixed by the em- 
ployer under section 26 and that a record showing the hours actually worked cannot be re- 
quired. 

According to this office records the following factories work under Exemptions: — Elec- 
trical Power Station 1. Ice Factories 3. Oil B-efineries 4. Pumping Stations 6. Chemical 
Works 1. Oil Mills 7. Aerated Waters Factories 3. Rice Mills (boiled paddy) 9. Bakeries 
1. Rubber Factories 3. Brick Kilns 1. In almost all rice mills the special exemption allow- 
ing workmen to go for their meals in turn and not at fixed times is made use of. 

63. B. — Mines. — Mr. T. Couper, J.C.S., Financial Com^nissioner, Meserved Subjects, Burma, — 
It has to be recognised that to a very large extent mining, as it is carried on in Burma, is not 
what is ordinarily connoted by the work. Most of it is surface work, underground w'orking is 
the exception. The drilling of oil w'olls is exempted from all provisions of the Indian Mmes 
Act, and the winning of tin, in so far as this is carried out on the tribute system, that is to say 
in the majority of the tin mines, is not governed by any restriction as to days or hours of work 
inasmuch as such mines have been exempted from the operations of sections 23 and 28 in the 
Indian Mines Act, 1923. The tributers determine their hours for themselves. To a small 
extent dredgers and gravel pumps are being installed and are superseding former methods. On 
dredgers work is organized in three shifts of 8 hours each. Far and away the most important 
mines in the full sense of the term are those of the Burma Corporation at Namtu in the Northern 
Shan States. There the working shifts are 8 hours except in the machine shop where the period 
is 9 hours. The Financial Commissioner is unable to comment on the suitability of these hours. 
In the Ruby Mines the working shifts is stated to be even longer, 9J hours. 

73 to 77. C. — Railways, — Agent, Burma Railways. — The principle adopted in the Traffic 
department is that if the work of employees is classified as ‘‘ continuous ” they wc^rk in three 
shifts, and with one day off the weekly hours of duty amount to 56 hours. 

The running staff, i,e.. Guards, Travelling Ticket Examiners and Brakesmen, with very 
few exceptions, ordinarily work 60 hours per week with a weekly rest day. 

If the work is classified as “ iutermittent ” the maximum hours of duty is 12 hours per day 
with compensatory intervals for meals. 

In this we have been guided by the principle laid dow n in the Washington and Geneva 
Conventions, but there is a large number of staff w'ho have not been brought within the scope of 
Conventions owing to shortage of quarters through lack of funds and to the shortage of trained 
staff. 

73. A. — Workshops. 

(i) Normal Hours — 

The hours per week are : 48 

The hours per day are : Monday — ^Friday . . . . 6 • 3(> — 1 1 * 0 

12-30— 16*30 

Saturday .. .. 6-30 — 12*0 

Gangmen work for 8 hours on week days and 4 hours on Sundays. 

(ii) Overtime, — ^This is limited under the Factory Act to 12 hours per w eek making a total 
of 60 hours per week. As far as possible overtime is avoided. The percentage of overtime has 
been as follows for the 6 months ending 30th J une 1929 : — 

Carriage and Wagon shops . . . . . , . . 1 • 8 jier cent. 

Locomotive .. .. .. ., .. .. 6-4 „ 

Gangmen are only called out in cases of breaches or accidents. 
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E. — ^Loco. Huniiing Staff. — 

(i) The average working hours for eiiginomen on regular services is 8J hours per day* 
{ii) For enginemen on Goods seiwicos the average number of hours worked per day 
is roughly 8f hours. 

74. Days worM for week (WeMy lieM ) — 

A. WorJc^h/ip Staff , — All have the seventh day off duty. 

B. Other Staff, — (Ijoconiotive). 

Running staff depends on the train working and the average is one day off in six. 

Other staff are all employed in intermittent duty and practically have one day off in seven. 

For gangmen and outdoor staff on the permanent way from 1 1 a. M. to 2 p.m. 

75. Intvrmtionnl (*nnvcntiom relating to — 

(i) Hmirs . — All workshop staff and outside mechanical staff have hours of work restrict- 
ed to witlun 60 hours per week. 

Tn regard to Loco, ninning staff it is not possible to bring them Avithin the scope of the 
ConA'cutions until a definite ruling has been issued by the Government of India. 

(n) Period^^ of JRe<if , — This is not quite clear as questions 63 and 65 appear to cover this. 

76. (i) There ai'e no inter A'als based on fat igue. 

{ii) All men working jegular hours haA’o an interval for meals. 

77. The Factory .*V(^t is rigidly applied to the satisfaction of the Governineiit Factory In- 
spector. 

77. D. — Other cstMitihmenU (/. K. estahlishmi^nts other thin Factorie'i, Mines and Railways), 

78. Mr, A. J, Puf/r, J,(KS., Labour Slat t stirs Offwer, Burma, —The hours of work in the 
Rangoon docks and wharA'es are from 6 a. at. to Noon and from 1 p.ai. to 6 p.m. making a total 
of 11 hours. • For night work the hours arc from 6 p.m. to 5 \.m. wit,h no definite period of rest 
during that period. Workers are accustomed to take short spells off during the night as may 
bo required and according as they can be spared. 

79. There are six work days in the week, Sunday being taken us the day of rest. 

80. No demand for the regulation of l-he hours of work has been made and in present condi- 
tions no action seems desirable. 

X. — Special questions relating to women, young adults and children. 

81. A. — Factories, — Mr, W, H, (\ Prideaur, (^hief Inspector of FaH(trie<i, Burma , — Only 
about 10 per cent, of the number of persons employed in factories in this Province are women 
and in 1928 there AAcre only 845 children. There seems a slight tendency for the number of 
women to increase and for the number of children to diminish but the changes are too small to 
have much significance. Infants are found in ginning factories where whole families work 
together picking over cotton, generally in the open air, and small children sometimes (lome into 
rice mills with their parents who have brought paddy to be milled. The prohibition of night 
work for women Avas most unpopular in the rice^parboiling industry vihere the Avomen turn over 
the paddy while it is drying after being soaked. Somewhat naturally they preferred to spread 
and gather the paddy in the cool of the evening or the very early morning to doing this work 
under the mid-day sun. 

The I’egulations affecting children appear suitable and no cases of double employment have 
come to light. 

In saAv mills the workmen often begin as saw dust boys and work their way up until they 
eventually become saAA'yers. In the rice mills no vhildren or very young adults are found 
amongst the mill hands. In any one mill all the workmen come from the same area or village 
and the fresher hands are taught by the older men. 

There is so little skilled labour in the country that the (question of blind alley employment 
scarcely arises. 

The double shift system is not found jii this country amongst women and children except 
to a very limited extent in cotton ginning factories whore the shifts overlap ; it seems to be harm- 
less in these p]a<*ea excejit that it reiulers the adininistration troublesome as the registers are 
generally very badly kept. 

In factories not subject to the Act practically no women and children ai’o employed in this^ 
province ; the arguments in favour of exlonding the Act are based rather in questions of sanita- 
tion, safety, the Aveekl^v rest day for men and unfair competition. The Act was extended to cover 
a match fa(;tory not worked by poAvor but this has now installed poAA er and at present there are 
no factories coA Cied by section 2 (3) b. Proposals to extend the Act have had to be rejected 
on account of cost. 

i>0. B. — Minxes, — Mr .T, Covper, I,(J,S , , Financial Commissioner^ Reserved 8%d)jects, Burma*^ 
As regards women they are employed only to a small extent and then on light work and always 
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above ground. In Tavoj they collect tin from the beds of streams. At Namtu a few are 
employed on day shifts in the smelter and copper plant. In the Southern Shan States they are 
engaged in the collection of slag from surface areas which were worked in the past by the Chinese. 

92. C. — Other establishments, — Mr, W, H, C, Prideatue, Chief Inspector of Factories, Burma , — 
In other establishments to which the Factory Act might on other grounds be extended with 
advantage, such as buildings and engineering works in course of construction, docks and forestry 
oamps, women are employ^ to only a very limited extent and there appears to be no need to 
specially regulate their work, 

Xn.— Wages. 

96. Mr. A. J, Page, I.C,8,t Labour Statistics Officer, Burma, — ^No information regarding 
prevailing rates of wages and earnings of the various classes of workers is available for the Pro- 
vince as a ^hole though a report wiU be issued from the Labour Statistics Bureau very shortly 
giving all such details for the rice milling industry which is the largest industry in Burma. 

The average earnings of workers in certain occupations in Rangoon, worked out from 
budgets collected in connection with an enquiry into the standard and cost of living of the work- 
ing classes in Rangoon and given in Mr. Benmson’s report are shown below : — 





Rs. A. P. 

Tamil coal carriers 



.. 26 2 11 

Tamil paddy carriers 



.. 24 8 1 

Tolugu handcart pullers . . . . > 



. . 43 1 2 

Telugu rice bag carriers . . 



.. 37 1 11 

'1 elugu skilled factory workers 



.. 36 6 5 

Telugu stevedore and wharf coolies 



.. 32 6 4 

Telugu rickshaw pullers . . 



00 

'I’eliigu Corporation coolies 



.. 26 10 2 

Telugu cargo boatmen 



.. 25 3 2 

Telugu paddy carriers 



.. 24 14 0 

Telugu unskilled factory workers . . 



.. 20 9 2 

Uriya skilled factory workers 



. . 39 6 8 

Uriya tramway workers . . 



.. 27 14 4 

Uriya unskilled factory workers 



. . 23 9 3 

Hindustani durwans and peons 



.. 26 0 8 

Hindustani gharry- wallas. . 



.. 24 16 8 

Hindustani unskilled factory workers 



.. 24 6 1 

Chiitagonian tindals . 



.. 46 10 2 

Chittagonian firemen 



.. 28 14 11 

Chittagonian oilmen 



.. 26 3 10 


No figures for Burmese workmen in Rangoon are available. 

Mines. — Mr. T, Couper, I.C.S., Financial Commissioner (Beserved Subjects), Burma , — 
Wages of the labourers in the mines vary with locality. In general unskilled labourers earn 
about Re. 1 a day. In the Southern Shan States the ordinary rates si's eight annas for women 
slag pickers, Re. 1 for male surface workers, and Rs. 1-4-0 for unskilled workers underground. 
In the Northern Shan States the monthly average is Rs. 37-8-0. The method of calculating the 
wages in the Bawdwin mine is described on page 6 of the Annual Report of the Chief Inspector 
of Mines in India for the year 1927. In the Tavoy and Mergui Districts an Indian cooly 
in the mines earns Rs. 1-4-0 a day and a Chinaman Rs. 2. A tributor is usually paid Re. 1 per 
viss of tin-ore. Women employed on the surface in a quarry earn about 12 annas a day. Skill- 
ed labour is paid according to qualifications. 

97, Movements in recent years, — Mr, A, J. Page, I,C.S,, Labour Statistics Officer, Burma , — 
No information is immediately available in this head but the abovementioned report on wages 
in the rice unilling industry will contain a comparison between present-day and pre-war wages. 

98. Mr. A, J. Page, I.C.S., Labour Statistics Officer, Burma. — The amount of money remit- 

ted by workmen annually to their families in India runs into lakhs of rupees and is almost 
wholly done through the agency of the Post Ofiice. Fifures could be obtained from the Post- 
master-General of the amounts sent but there would be no means of telling except for big centres, 
such as the Oil Fields and Namtu, how- much of the money actually came from industrial employ- 
ees, In the course of the investigations made in connection with the enquir^^ into the standard 
MS6ROI; B 
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and cost of living of the working classes in Rangoon it was found that about three-quarters of 
the savings of Indian workers as shown in the Table below were remitted to India : — 


Race. 

Monthly 

income. 

Monthly 

expenditure. 

Savings. 

Tamils 

Rs. A. P. 
21 1 % 

Rs. A. P. 
17 12 3 

Rs. A. P. 

9 115 

Telugus 

28 14 10 

19 11 10 

9 3 0 

Uriyas 

35 0 3 

20 2 8 

14 13 7 

Hindustanis 

26 0 1 

14 13 5 

11 2 8 

Chittagonians . . 

29 5 3 

17 5 1 

- 12 0 2 


Note.— Tamils and Telugus save about a third of their income whereas Uriyas, Hindus 
tanifl and Chittagonians save more than 40 per cent. 

105. Minimum Wages. — Mr. A. J. Pagc^ J.C.8., Labour Statistics Officer^ Burma. — As far 
as this Province is concerned, wages both of skilled and unskilled labour are higher than in most 
of the other Provinces in India. In industrial establishments the unskilled labour is usually 
Indian contract labour, which is to a large extent migratory, and however desirable it might 
be to raise the wages of unskilled labour it would bo impracticable under existing conditions to 
establish suitable machinery for doing so. These Indian labourers come from Madras because 
they can get higher wages here and there are better chances of employment. A bad harvest in 
Madras is invariably followed by a big influx of labourers. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that the supply of tin's labour in Burma and the demand for it are fairly well balanced and that 
if wages for unskilled labour were increased either here or in Madras by legislation it might 
seriously disturb this equilibrium with possibly disastrous results either to industry or labour. 
The tendency nowadays in most Western countries is for labour to be paid direct by the employer 
and it would certainly be advantageous both to the employers and the labourers in this province 
if the maistries or contractors could be dispensed with. If this did happen, employers Would be 
able to control all their labour and it might then be practicable to introduce such legislation. 
At present employers know little or nothing about their contract labour. It is possible also 
that labour may become organised and be able to select its own reprosentatnes suitable for 
appointment to any boards which might be sbt up for the purpose of fixing minimum wages. 

India is a young country industrially and its industries are on the whole much less efficient 
than those in Western countries. Since minimum wages must always be fixed with some regard 
to what industry in general can afford to pay, it folloivs that even if India hail to establish machi- 
nery for fixing minimum wages, these usages would be lower than those obtaining in Western 
countries. It may b(5 true that low wages paid in India and other Kasterii <*ountries help to 
depress the standard of living of the W'orkers throughout the wocld, but w bother or not industries 
in India in their present state of organization could afford to pay higher wages appears to be a 
debatable point. 

106. ifr, A. J. Page, I.C.S., Labour Statistics Officer, Burma.— -An enquiry was made in 
1926 as to the extent to which fines were imposed in certain industrial establishments. In 
the case of rice anri saw mills many employers replied that fines were rarely, if ever inflicted. 
Presumably they do not consider fining to be a satisfactory method of punishment. Messrs, 
Bulloph Bros. Oo. stated that they preferred to warn the persons concerned and if warnings 
were ineffectual, to dispense with their services. This seems to be the method usually adopted 
in most large rice mills. In the ease of saw' mills, figures could be obtained from only two, and 
the amount of fines deducted in these w^as practically negligible. 

Outside the rice and saw mill industries most of the firms employing a large labour force 
have a regular system of fines. The Burma Oil Company, the British Burmah Petroleum 
Company and the Burma Corporation arc typical examples and figures w ere obtained from these 
firms. Except whore the fine has been imposed in consequence of a lust identification ticket, 
etc. — in wdiich case fine is used to pay for another ticket — the amounts realized are ordinarily 
used for the benefit of the W'orkmen, being credited to the firm’s hospital or w'orkraen’s club or 
given to the workmen at the time of religious festivals. 

In the case of the Burma Railw ays fines are inflicted in the workshops for breakages, loss 
of tools, etc., and in the Running Department for carelessness, inattention to duty and anything 
likely to jeopardise the safe working of the railway ; they are said to bo very occasional but no 
reliable figures could be obtained. The fines are paid into a Fine Fund used for the benefit 
of the workmen’s institute. 

Of the firms from which figures have been obtained the fines are heaviest in the ease of tbs 
Rangoon Sleotric Tramway and Supply Company, the Burma Sleotric Supply Company, Man- 
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dalay and the Moulmein Knbber Plantation. Tram driverB are fined for negligence in drivi^, 
and conductors for missing fares, issuing old tickets and cheating in various other ways. On 
robber plantations fines are mainly imposed for bad tapping. 

The Government Press has the largest percentage of employees fined, as many as 62 per cent, 
being fined every month. 

The total amount of fines is however not very large when the amount of wages bill is taken 
into account. 

No figures for native mills are on record. A certain amount of fining takes place in some 
of these mills, but as far as is known, it is not excessive. A proper system of fining in these 
mills would probably make for increased efficiency. 

Some system of fining appears to be necessary for the maintenance of discipline and efficiency, 
but there is no evidence to show that it is abased to any appreciable extent in Burma. This 
Province does not seem to stand in need of any legislation at present. 

Mr, W, ff, C. PrideauXf Chief Inspector of Factoriejt, Burma. — ^Fines are inflicted in most 
well organized factories and appear necessary for purposes of discipline. They do not appear 
to be excessive and in a few cases are credited to hospital funds but generally they are retained 
by the employers. In the case of coolies employed through a maistry the circumstances are 
rather different. Here there is reason to believe forced deductions arc made for the benefit of 
the maistry but the whole question of tlie financial relations between the maistry and his coolies 
deserves more study than has yet been accorded to it in this province. The whole question of 
fines and other deductions is so bound up with the advance system under \^hich the majority of 
the coolies, — as distinct from the mill hands — ^in rice mills, come to this country that legisla- 
tion dealing with disciplinary fines only would be of very little value. 

107. Mr. A. J. Page, Ijibour Statistics Officer, Burma. — Tn most industrial establish- 

ments, the stafl^s employed on a monthly basis are paid about the middle of the month following 
that in wdiich the wages were earned. In the case of contract labour, payment is made through 
the maistrics who give advances to the coolies and are therefore not particular about disbursing 
wages regularly or p^omptl 3 ^ 

Generallj^ speaking, employers in Burma do not allow any undue delay to occur in the pay- 
ment of wages and the necessity for legislation in this respect does not seem to exist. In the 
case of maistry labour, however, such legislation would appear to be impracticable. 

Mr. W. II. C, Pndeaux, (Iiuf Inspector of Factories, Burma. — In the great majority of 
factories w^ages are paid monthly and genorallj^ about a fortnight after the end of (he month. This 
delay in payment has been explained by the difficulty of preparing the w ages sheets sooner but the 
difficulty has been greatly exaggerated and the real reason for the delay is undoubtedly a desire 
to have some hold over the workmen so that they will not leave without notice. In some 
cases, e.g., in some cotton ginning factories, wages are paid daily on the following morning. 
There would be no disadvantage in legislation requiring the wage period not to ox\*eed a month 
and requiring wages to be paid not later than 1.5 days after thfi end of the period. Tlu* general 
introduction of a wage period shorter than a month would not, J think, be to the advantage of the 
workmen as most of them transmit a portion of their wages to their families in India. There is 
no reason why wages should not be paid witliin 15 days of the period in which thev are earned 
and this w'ould pi*evcnt long delays in payment. I have come across a case in wdiich w^ages 
were paid for four and a half mon'tlis but such cases are extremely rare, legislation dealing with 
the payment of wages might with advantage lay down w'hat notice should be given wdicn an 
employer washes to dismiss his workmen or when they wish to leave. 

108. Mr. A. J. Page, I.C.S., Labour Statistics Offiicer, Burma. — Mr. Benuison makes the 
following remarks in his Keport above quoted : 

In rice mills, “ practically all the paddy carriers and the bagging and stitcJiing (’(»olicy are 
indebted to their sub-niaistries. The general practice is for the employer to advance money to 
the head maistry at the beginning of the season, and he makes ad\’ancc8 to the sub-maistries of 
the paddy carriers, who in turn make advances to the coolies. The suh-mais( ries of the bagging 
and stitching coolies do not as a nilo take advances from the head maistry. Tlic paddy carriers 
recruited in India always arrive in tliis country indebted to the sub-maistrK«j and usually remain 
80 for the rest of their lives. Whenever they want to return to India the sub-maistry allows 
them only on condition that they come back when required. After some months’ stay they 
usually return after getting a fre^ advance to defray expenses on the w'ay. The suh-maistry 
keeps in touch with the coolies when they are in India and if they refuse to come batik he threatens 
to sue them for the debt and attach their property. Thus many of these paddy carriers are 
men who have worked for the sub-maistry for a number of years. The same applies to coal 
carriers. The bagging and stitching coolies usually pay off their advances toward the end of 
the year and then obtain fresh advances. As regards the extent of indebtedness of other classes 
cA labour, no reliable information is available. 

Bepayments of advices by the coolies to the sub-maistries or by the sub-maistriat to the 
head maistries, are usually made only when Hie mill is fairly busy, say from January to July 
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or August. In the other months earnings are not ordinarily suilloient to allow of any repay- 
ments of advances being made. 

Accounts are not regularly kept by the sub-maistries and the coolies never know the 
exact extent of their indebtedness. The advances received by the head maistry from the 
employer are always paid off before the end of the busy season. The employer deducts 
an instalment from each weekly bill submitted by the head maistry. The sub-maistries pay 
advances to the coolies in order to retail a hold on them. They prefer coolies from 
their own or neighbouring villages so tliat if the coolies run away their property can 
be more oosilv attached. The coolies too are often at the end of their resources and are willing 
to do anything in order to raise a little ready money. Backfihe^h is usually demanded by 
coolies as they want to make sure of at least part of their ’wages.” 

109. Bonus and Proft sharing Schemes, — Mr, A, J. Petge^ LC.S., Labour Statistics Officer ^ 
Burma, — No such schemes appear to be in operation in this Province. The bonuses sometimes 
paid to employees in industrial establishments arc in reality more in the nature of overtime pay- 
ments. 


Zm.— Industrial Efficiency of Workers. 

112 to 114. Lie utenani -Colonel 0, G, Jolly, I,M,S,y Director of Public Healthy Burma , — 
Generally speaking, it is my opinion tliat the physique of the Indian immigrant cooly is on the 
average definitely inferior to that of the Burman labourer. As itigards health, he fn^quently 
suffers from chronic infections such as hook-worm, malaria and dysentery, which without 
producing acute illness, cause his general health to bo maintained at relatively low level. 
Further bis sta>'dard of living from the point of view of diet is definitely low, and in many 
oases the dietetic; margin of safety is extremely fine with the result that general nutrition is 
frequently poor. The hot and humid climate undoubtedly is an important factor in produc- 
ing a relatively low output of work. 

lir». (viii) The dietary of the immigrant cooly, containing as it does an excess of carbo- 
hydrate and a deficit, according to European standards, of protein, enables a rapid development 
of heat and energy but does not favour tissue repair. My interpretation of this is that the cooly 
on such a diet, while he can put forth a good deal of exertion, is lacking in staying power, in 
recuperative power after an overstay and possibly in resistance to infection. 

(ix) There ca'i be little doubt that the abuse of alcohol and drugs, particularly by the 
immigrant coolies, is an important factor at all events in a town like Rangoon. Dr. Dalai’s 
remarks in his memorandum submitted as Appendix 1), pages 114 and 115 of the Rangoon Health 
Enquir}^ Committee’s Report, should be read in this connection. 

XIV. — Trade Combinations. 

117. Mr. A. J. Page, I.C.S., Labour Statistics Officer, Burma. — Apart from the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce, the Burmese, the Indian and the Chinese Chambers of Commerce, the 
Tavoy Chamber of Commerce, and the Rangoon Trade.s Association, there are no groat combina- 
tions of employers in Burma. 

The only organi.sation of the employees of any importance in the Province is the Burma 
Labour Association which was formed m Rangoon in 1920. It has a membership of about 7,000 
and its objects are said to bo to raise the general status of Chittagonian labourers including mill 
hands, crew's, etc., throughout Burma and to settle disputes by arbitration. The Association is 
affiliated w ith the All-India Trade Union Congress, Bombay, and seems to have some connection 
with the International IVade Union Federation, Amsterdam ; its President, Mr. Abdul Baree 
Chowdhury, is a capitalist and large employer of labour. 

There are a few other organizations of minor importance, viz., the Burma Motor Drivers* 
Association, the Burma Chinese Clerks and Artisans* Association and the Chinese Labourers* 
and Merchants* Charitable Association in Rangoon, the Amherst District Motor Labour Associa- 
tion in Moulmein, and the Oil-fields’ Labour Union in Magwe, and their objects are said to be 
generally to protect the interests of the members. A few more organizations have sprung up 
recently in Rangoon, and particulars in respect of them are being omleoted. 

118. There have been no conflicts between any organizations of employers and those of em- 
ployees such as to affect industries in a material way, and it may be said that in Burma the em- 
ployers and the employed have so far on the whole worked well together. There are no effective 
organizations of workers, and the workers seem to be generally satisfied with the prevailing 
conditions. 

119. The organizations of employers mentioned under item (100) generally interest them- 
selves in all matters connected with the commercial and industrial development of the Province 
and advise on questions referred to them by Government. In the absence of any effective 
organizitions of workers, these organizations of employers look after the workers* interests as 
well as their own and so far they seem to have done it satisfactorily. 
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. organizations of workers mentioned in the same item seem generally to confine their 
activities to the members of the individual organizations concerned and their activities very 
rarely extend beyond such members. They exercise little or no influence outside their member- 
ship. 

120. Apart from what has been stated already under the preceding items, especially under 
item (100), there is nothing further to report under this head about the individual trade unions. 

121. In Burma only one trade union, viz., the Burma Motor Drivers’ Association having a 
membership of a little over 200 has so far registered itself under the Act. Thus we have hardly 
any experience to justify our offering any comments on the effects of the working of the Act or 
any suggestions for possible amendments to it. The Trade Union movement has made very 
little advance in the Province, and no great progress in this direction may be expected in the 
present unorganized condition of labour and the ignorance and illiteracy prevailing among the 
workers in general. 


XV. — ^Industrial Disputes. 

123 to 126. Mr. A. J. Page, I.C.S., Labour StatUtics Ojfirer, Burma. — There have not been 
in Burma any periodically recurring industrial disputes of any great magnitude. Such disputes 
as occurred were sporadic or of no great importance. Many of them proved more or less abor- 
tive. 

Not long ago there were a few strikes in which considerable number of workpeople were 
involved and which caused some trouble, e.g.^ those of the Burman employees of the Yenangya- 
ung oil-fields in 1923, of the Stevedore coolies in 1924 and of the Chittagonian crews of the 
Irrawaddy Flotilla Company in 1925. The workpeople involved in the first strike numbered 
about 4,00(1 and the strike after lasting for about six months seemed to have died out. The other 
two strikes involving about 3,000 work^ople each collapsed after a short duration. The Burmese 
strikers in th(^ oil-fields put forward various grievance regarding conditions and hours of work but 
the strike subsequently became involved in the activities of Burmese politicians, (loveinmcnt 
had to maintain a largo j)olice force to preserve order. In the case of the C’hittagonia n strike 
which was largely for an all round increase in pay. Government refused to intervene in any way. 

There has been no acute conflict between capital and labour in Burma, and this may be 
accounted for by the fact that the majority of the labourers in the Province are Indians and that 
the conditions prevailing here being betier than those obtaining in India, they are comparatively 
more contented than their brethren in India. The absence of any effective labour orgaiuzatioiis 
is also possibly another factor. 

There is no conciliation and arbitration machinery in B»urma. Such strikes as have occurred 
were either settled by negotiations and discussion between the }>artics or their representatives, or 
collapsed after a short duration. 

The Trades Disputes Act, 1029, came into force only recently and iu> occasion for using the 
Act has yet arisen. 


XVI. — ^Law of Master and Servant. 

127. Mr. A, J. Page, I.C.S., Lalmir Staiistivs Officer, — The Workmens Breach of 

^ntract Act, 1859, as amonded by Act XII of 1920, was repealed by the Workmen’s Breach of 
Contract (Bex>ealing) Act, 1925, with effect from the Ist April 1926. The Govmiment of India 
^ogmzod at the time that although the Act might not lie necessary as an alMndia measure. 
Provincial Gov^ernments might find it necessary to place before the local legislatures some mea- 
sure to give protection, whore necfissary, to employers and industrialists in particular areas and 
in particular circumstances. Accordingly in communicating their deci'^iOll to repeal the Act, 
the (government of India left it to the Local Government to take, if they so dt’isircd, steqw to 
prepare such a local measure as might be thought to be r<‘quir€*d for particular areas and parti- 
cular conditions of employment in the Province, 

mu lalx)ur in Burma excepting a few wt,n.9 in fasour of such a local measure. 

The Hon bio Judges of the High Gourt also considered one necessary and wer<' of the ojunion that 
^nditions in Burma were such as ti» demand the continuance of legislation on the lines of the 
Workmen s Breach of Contract Act and that the Act alone saved em])loyers from Ixdng K>oierl of 
l^ge sums by way of advance, by pemoiis against w’hom a civil remedy was wortlilcss. The 
administrative officors consulted wore not all agreed, but the majority of the ofbf ers considered 
a local measure unnecessary or doubted the necessity for such n measure. I'hc Local Govern- 
ment after a careful consideration of the question decided to take no action in the matter. They 
wanted to leave it to the Burma OharaW of Gommerce or other body of em])l(nr(‘rs to initiate 
any legislation of the kind and leave the decision with the LegisIatiN e (Council. 

^ far no legislation has b^n initiated nor has there been any demand for such legislation. 
Bmplcyers have apparently adjusted themselves to the altered conditions following the rc]ioal 
or the Act without any great difficulty or inconvenien^’e. 
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FurtW information will doubtleas be available when employers state their case before 
the Commission, 

(109) to (113). No information is available under these heads. 

XVn.— -Administration. 

133, Mr, W, H, C, Prideaux, CJhhf Insp&Uor of Factories, Bumm, — All Labour legislation is 
undertaken by the Central Government but the Acts generally give power to the l^ovincial 
Governments to make rules to implement the statutory provisions. Model Rules are issued by 
the Central Government and the Provincial Rules are based on these. This accounts for the 
great similarity that will be found in all the Provincial Rules. There is however a tendency for 
them to diverge as time .. goes on owing to local needs. The attitudes of the Central and Local 
Governments towards Labour questions seem to be in the main the same but the fact that tlie 
Local Government have to provide funds for the carrying out of legislative requirements and 
have also the difliculty of working out of the detailed administration while the Central Govern' 
ment gets all the kudos for ratifying the l^abour Conventions and for introducing advanced 
legislation tends to niaJve the Provincial Government more conservative than the Central. 
Thus I may instanue tlie refusal of this Province to extend the Factories Act to small factories 
and its much more decided objection to the introduction of sickness insurance. ^J’liero has been 
no such friction between the Central and l^rovincial Governments in the administration of Labour 
questions as has been ox^ierienced in Australia and the United States Ijelw^een the Federal and 
State Authorities. 

136. Mr, W, 11. CK Prideaux ^ Chief Inspector of Factories^ Burma. — The Administration 
Authorities are detailed in the reply to (luestion 43. 

(i) Worlc of Special Labour Offms or Officers. — Mr. A. J. Page^ l.C.S,, Ijohour Statistics 
Officer, Burwa,— There is no ajiecial Labour bflRcer in Burma corrftS])onding to any such official 
as, for example, the I. about Commissioner in Madras. There is an Officer-in-ebarge of the Labour 
Statistics Bureau which has been in existence since 1925. He is a member of the Indian Chil 
Service who has, in addition to an Assistant, three Investigators and a small oflice staff. 

The chief functions of the Bureau are to collect statistics under the following heads : — 

(1) Movement of prices; (2) Wages in various occupations and localities; (3) Family 
Budgets for various classes and localities ; (4 ) Cost of living index for various classes 
and localities ; (5) Rent ; (6) Hours and conditions of Labour ; (7) Conditions of 
recruitment; (8) Immigration and Emigration; (9) Trade Unions; and (10) In- 
d u strial disputes. 

A Report of, and enquiry into, the Standard and Cost of Living of the Working Classos in 
Rangoon was issued by the Bureau in 1928 and Cost of living Index numbers basea on the in- 
formation obtained at that enquiry are published month by month in the official Gazette. 

The Officor-in>Charge, Labour Statistics Bureau, is also Protector of Immigrants and 
Emigrants in Rangoon and in that capacity, with the aid of an Assistant, has to watch the 
mterests of deck passengers proceeding to or from Rangoon. He is also Commissioner under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act for the Insein, Haiithawaddy and Rangoon Districts as well as 
Registr ar of Trade Unions under the Indian Trade Unions Act of 1926. 

137. 31 r. ir. H. C. Prideaux, Chief Inspector of Factories, Burma. — The Factory Act extends 
to the whole of Burma and has been extended with modifications by Notification to the Northern 
Shan States. In this area the sections relating to hours of work (sections 21, 27 and 28) and 
Sunday work (section 22) do not apply. 

138. Mr, W , B . (\ Pridemix, Chief Inspector of Factories, Burma. — Abstracts containing the 
main provisions of the Act are exhibited in all Factories but they are probably very rarely read 
by the work people and frequently the employers themselves do not well understand the require- 
ments of the Act. Similar Abstracts of the Workmen’s Compensation Act have b^n distributed 
and as these are briefer it is hoped that the injured persons or their friends may take the trouble 
to make themselves acquainted with their rights. 

139. 3Ir. W. H. C. Prideaux, Chief Inspector of Factories, Burma. — At the end of 1928 there 
were 1,047 registered factories for w'hich there were three full time Inspectors, i.e., a chief Ins- 
j»ctor and tw^o Inspectors. In the opinion of the writer this staff is inadequate and recommenda*: 
tioi» have been made to Government for the re-organization of the Department but the poverty 
of the I rovince renders it difficult to provide for any additional expenditure. In addition the Dis- 

Magistrates, ex-offido Inspectors and a few other district officers have been appointed addi- 
tional Inspectors. The Director of Public Health and his Assistants are also ex-officio Inspectors 
for sanitary matters. The majority of these officers are however too occupied with their ordinary 
duties to be able to spend much time on Factory Inspection. In 1928, 46 visits were paid by 
Inspectors other than the full-time Inspectors. 

Judging from the Annual Reports from the other Provinces the administration appears 
uniform throughout India and Burma but there is really no evidence available on which an 
accurate opinion can be baaed. 
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(tit) For the iMt five years the convictions obtained average 36 a year. Prosecutions are 
^nerally only institu^^ after reputed instraotions and cautions except in cases of persons 
aiegally employed. The extreme difficulty of detecting illegal overtime and Sunday worUn the 
up-county mills renders it necessary to pi-osecute for those offences without previous wamines 
The TOnalties are generaUy on the light side and I consider that a minimum as well as a maxii^ 
penalty should ^ laid down in the Act. One most unfortunate result of prosecutions which has 
come to light where workpeople have been called as witnesses is that the manager has discharged 
the men who gave evidence against him. This difficulty has been experienced in the case oi a 
prosecution for illegal Sunday work. Two miUs were visited on a Sunday and the men admitted 
that they had had no holiday. In fact the mills appeared to have run without a holiday since 
the beginning of the season. In Court in one case they went back on this and the Magistrate 
held that the manager had only failed to give notice of the change of holiday, treated it as a 
formal offence and inflicted a fine of Rs. 26. In another case, heard on the sanie day where the 
men stuck to their previous statement, the manager was fined Rs. 200 and the men were summarUy 
dismissed. This difficulty might, I think, bo overcome if Insj^ectors had power to compound 
offence. This would also obviate the waste of the Inspector’s time that prosecutions frequently 


140. Mr. T. Couper, FimncicU Commissioner, Reserved Subjects, Burma.-— No 

Inspector of Mines is stationed in Burma. An Ins^ctor from India comes over now and again. 
Except in the mines of the Burma Corporation administration is slack and not very effective 
as is to be expected when the inspecting staff rt^sides elsewhere. Prosecutions are not common. 

141. Ageriif^, Burma Railways.— Certain powers have been delegated to district officers. 
These powers include the appointment or dismissal of all menial staff, and within certain limits) 
which are fixed by grade of pay, the appointment, promotion, fining and discharge or dismissal 
of subordinate employees. 

In the Traffic Manager's Office there is a “ Personnel Officer ” who deals with all matters 
affecting the personnel of the department, and refers to the Traffic Manager for his decision all 
questions of policy, pay and appeals. 

142. Mr. W. 11, C. Prideaux, Chief hupector of Factories, Burma, —Plantations, docks and 
other industrial establishments are not subject to any inspt'ction as regards hours of work or 
safety. Plantations would appear to be outside the scope of the Convention as being agricul- 
tural and not industrial concerns and docks and other industrial undertakings are exempt in 
India from the provisions of the 8-hour Convention in virtue of Article 10. Plantations and other 
large collections of workers are subject to sanitary inspect ions by the distn'et health officials. 

Mr. D. H. James, Chairmav, Commissioners for (he Pori of Rangoon . — The Port Commis- 
sioner’s wharves and jetties are under the immediate control of the Traffic Department, the 
officials of which inspect them daily. Buildings plant such as cranes, etc., are under the control 
of the Engineering Department and arc subject to the constant inspection by the senior officers 
of that department. 


XVnJ.- Intelligence, 

143. Mr. W. H. C. Prideaux, Chief Inspector of Factories, Burma . — The statistics collected 
by the Factory Department are obtained directly from the occupiers of factories or compiled 
from the departmental records and are published in Statements 1 to VllI at the end of the 
Annual Factory Report. The questions on which Statement V are based arc not well understood 
by the managers and the statement is not very reliable. In Statement VI the figures, especially 
for minor accidents, are believed to be too low as a good many small injuries in up-country mills 
are probably never heard of. A greater degree of accuracy would be obtained if the information 
was collected by Inspectors when visiting the mills, but this would involve very great delay in 
preparing the statements. 

Mr, A. J. Page, I.O.S,, Labour Statistics Officer, Burnui . — Existing statistics with regard to 
labour and labour problems in Burma are not very extensive. The Chief Inspector of Factories 
publish^ returns showing the number of employees in the establishments which come by law 
under his control. Such figures are supplied by the employers of labour as also are those relating 
to accidents which have occurred to their employees. The various Commissioners under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act also compile figures with regard to all accidents which come under 
their particular notice. These will include accidents, sbeh as those occurring m docks or on ship- 
jfing, of which the Chief Inspector'of Factories has no knowledge, but will not include accidents 
oocurring in occupations outside the scope both of the Factories Act and of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. 

Since only one Trade Union is registered statistics with regard to the strength of the various 
labour associations which exist (though in all they are not many) are very meagre and as matters 
stand it cannot be seen how they can be improv^. 

There are no other statistics available or regularly obtainablei 
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144, Mr, A, i7. Page, I,C,S., Labour Statistics Officer, Burma , — In the absence of the ^eli- 
hood of any increased financial support for statktioal work it would seem to be impracticable 
to discuss the possibility of any far-reaching improvement in labour statistics. 

143 and 144. Lieut,-Col. 0, 0, Jolly, IM,S„ Director ofPuUic Health, Burma.-^The attempt 
to reply to this memorandum illustrates very clearly how exceedingly incomplete our existing 
statistics are, and also our means of collection. While it is true that wo cannot generally speaking 
advance the collection of our vital statistics more rapidly than the standard of education throughout 
the country permits, it is nevertheless the case that our existing statistics are imperfect and un- 
reliable to a great extent on account of lack of public health staff for supervision. In regard to 
their compilation and interpretation a great need exists for a trained Statistician on the staff of 
the Director of Public Health to make use of the vast amount of material already oolleotod and to 
advise on improved methods of collecting and compiling our vital statistics. Further there is 
no reason beyond lack of staff why we should not be able to take up the question of the collection 
of vital statistics of industrial workers as a separate class. 

146. Mr, A, J, Page, I,(j,S,, Labour Statistics Officer, Burma , — A cost of living enquiry 
amongst the working classes in Rangoon was made by the Labour Statistics Bureau under Mr. J . 
J. Bennison, I.C.S., and the results of the enquiry were published in a Report issued in 1928. 
A cost of living index number was compiled starting with 1914 as the basic year and in the report 
the figure was given month by month up to the time of publication of the report. Substfquently 
the Bureau has issued monthly, in the Burma Gazette, a revised figure or rather set of figures, 
for separate budgets are calculated for Burmese, Tamils, Tolugus and Uriyas, Hindustanis and 
Ohittagonians, respectively. 

The Bureau has also completed a wage census of the employees in rice mills in Burma and 
the report dealing with this subject should be published and be in the hands of the members of 
the Commission before their arrival in Burma. 

146. Mr, A. J, Page, I,C,S„ Labour Statistics Officer, Bur^na— This census is being followed 
np by a similar one dealing with the Saw Mill industry, and others dealing with the Oil Fields, 
huning and Agriculture will have to be undertaken. 

On an interesting point not raised in the memorandum the Financial Commissioner (Reser- 
ved Subjects) writes as follows : — 

“ A feature in the tin mines to which the attention may be directed is the issue to Managers 
of Mines of special licenses under the Opium Act with a view' to the supply of opium to Chinese 
labourers. Thisdoes not’appear to come within the Draft List of Subjects but it is a matter which 
perhaps merits investigation.” 


GOVERNMENT OF BURMA 

SUPPLEMENTARY MEMORANDUM No. 1. DEALING WITH THE STRIKE OF 
STEVEDORE COOLIES IN RANGOON DURING MAY 1930. 

The sysieiu under which stevedore coolies work has already been set out briefly on page 3 
of the Memorandum prepared for the use of the Royal Commission on T<»abour in 1929. 

Exactly six years before the recent stiike, on May 6th, 1924, the shipping coolies went on 
strike. On that occasion there seems to have been a certain amount of unrest due to dissatis- 
faction w ith the w orking of the gang system and in particular with the conduct of some of the 
head maistries. The immediate demands made by the strikers w ere for an increase in the daily 
wage from Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 2 together with a recogiused interval for food in the middle of the day 
for those working on the day shift. The strike lasted for about a fortnight and then suddenly 
collapsed without the coolies succeeding in their demands. It is understood that the concession 
of a midday interval w'as promised to them but in practice no alteration was made in the hours 
of working. 

The coolies bore in mind the fact that they had been defeated and the recent strike was 
really a re-opening of the previous one six years beforc. The 6th of May 1930 is notable as the 
date on which a serious earthquake occurred in Rangoon late in the evening about the time when 
the news was spreading round the town tl]at Mr. Gandhi had that day been arrested in India. 
Consequently on the following day there was practically a complete cessation of work of all des- 
criptions. The idea now seems to have occurred to the coolies that the time was opportune to 
reopen the question of their pay. There seems to have been no immediate previous discussion 
of the subject. The coolies found themselves temporarily unemployed and no doubt at the 
instigation of agitators, decided to remain out until their demands were satisfied. Eventually 
they agreed to return to work on the promise that they would receive an increase of 4 annas from 
Rsr 1-8 to Rs. 1-12 in their daily pay. This agreement was arranged on May 24th, 1930, but 
on May 26th when they started to return to work they ran foul of the Burmese labourers who had 
acted as strike breakers in the interval. Serious rioting ensued and work remained at a stand- 
still for another week until a Conciliation Board which had been constituted in the mean^vridle 
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effected a settlement and work ■was resumed on the shipping in the harbour. The basis of the 
settlement was an undertaking by the stevedores to work half the ships by Burmese labour and 
half by Telugu labour. 

The foregoing account does not mention the names of any representatives of employers 
or employees who negotiated the terms as these matters are not done on Western lines so far as 
Telugu coolies are concerned. The procedure is as follows. A mass meeting is called and when 
a large enough audience has assembled^ some one on the one side addi-esses the crowd. He may 
be answered at length by some self-constituted spokesman on the other side and so the discussion 
will go on. There is no one in charge of the meeting and to the onlooker it appears that no 
decision can ever be reached. Such a meeting may last for several hours when suddenlj" without 
any formal resolution being put to the meeting, the crowd rises to its feet and a decision, obviously 
unanimous, is announced. 

As regards the history of the wage rate wdth reference to cost of living, other wage ra^ 
and previous changes, it is regretted that no information is available in this office. Dissati^ 
faction on the part of the labourers has usually centred itself on the harsh methods of head 
maistries and others. There is so much greater correspondence between wages earned and 
the cost of living in Rangoon as compared with conditions in the home districts in the Madras 
Presidency from w'hich economic pressure has driven those coolies that proximity to the starva- 
tion line has never been the predominant factor in cooly strikes in Burma. 

An extract from the Report of the Rangoon Riots Enquiry Committee (1930) is appended. 


Extract from the Report of the Rangoon Riots Enquiry Committee (1930), 
Narrative of Events. 


2. Before offering- any' general criticism or expressing any general opinion on the points 
referred to us for enquiry, we think it will be convenient to set forth sucii a general outline of 
the relevant facts as seem to us to be established with reasonable clearness by the evidence 
we have taken. 


Until May of this year the shipping labour of the Port of Rangoon had been for many 
years generally in the hands of Telugus from the Madras Presidency who, in Rangoon, are 
ordinarily know'n as Coringhis ; the number of such labourers actually employed wojild be on 
the average about 2,(X)0. but the actual number employed at any one time would fluctuate 
consideraWy according to the season of the vear. The total number of workers amongst 
whom the work was distributed would greatly exceed this figure. The basic rate of pay 
received by the workers was Rs. 1-8 a day, but this does not mean that the individual worKer 
received Rs. 45 a month or any thing like that sum. The labour w’^as entirely casual laboi^, 
and striking an average throughout the year, an individual cooly probably did not obtain 
more than about 12 to 16 days’ wwk in a month, or not much more than Ks. 20 in pay. ine 
system under which the coolies are employed and the rate of wages paid to them is faxea, jb 
somewhat complicated. Ihe British India iSWixm Navigation Company, which owns a tar 
bigger proportion of the shipping in the port than any other one company, employs its own 
labour through its own stevedoring staff. The other shipping companies mostly arrange lor 
their labour with firms of stevedores, of which there arc five in Rangoon. In the majon^ o 
oases the stevedores enter into direct contracts with the* owners in Groat Britain or elsewbere. 
The arrangement generally in force has been that the stevedores have agrpp<l to supply labour 
at so much a ton of cargo handled, and the engagement of labour and payment of* cooly wages 
haa been left entirely to them . Tf- is obvious, however, that any general increase of the rates oi 
wages must ultimately fall on the shipping companies. 


3. On the 6th May last, there was a general stoppage of w^ork in the loatiing ships m 
the Port of Rangoon. No previous complaints had bcAJii made by the Jcoolies as .to the con- 
ditions under which they were working, and in its origin this stoppage was clearly due to a 
hartal declared on account of the arrest of Mr. Gandhi wiiich was known in Rangoon in tne 
afternoon of the 6th May. A few hours afterwards there was a .serious earthquake m Rangoon 
which accentuated the feeling of unrest. As to the development of the situation in 
few days the evidence is somewhat uncertain. A feAv gangs returned to w^ork for the Britwn 
India Steam Navigation Company on the night of the 6th, and the next day a larger number 
worked for the Company. So far it docs not appear that there had been any general clcuiana 
for an increase of wage. Demands had however been made in jome quarters for an nwicasea 
rate of wage, and on the morning of the 7th one of the stevedores .agreed to pay bi.s 
at the rate of Rs. J-12. .. The result w^as that on the 8th no labour was procurable at the 
rate of Rs. 1-8, and the rest of the shipping in the harbour lay idle. On May 9ih at a 
shipping agents and stevedores it wasagrml that no more than the original rateof Kfe.Gflsnom 
he paid, and that evening the stevedore who had paid Rs. 1-12 came into Ime wito the 
‘From that date there was a general strike amongst the Telugu shipping coolies m the port. 
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A suggestion that an increase of two annas should be panted was made but apparently did not 
at the time reach the ears of those ultimately responsible. For some days cessation of work on 
the ships in port was general. Steps were then taken to recruit Burmese labour* Burmese labour 
was first actually employed by one of the stevedores on the 14th, and within a few da 3 rs of this 
it was employed generally. By the 22nd there are said to have been as many as 2,000 Bi^mese 
coolies employed. The men were however entirely untrained and congestion of the shipping 
in the river continued to increase. On about the 22nd the Scindia Steam Navigation Company 
announced its intention of granting an increase of four annas. The other shippers then recon- 
sidered the question, and at a meeting on Saturday the 24th they came to a unanimous agree- 
ment to grant the extra four annas. Some six years ago a similar strike had occurred amongst 
the shipping labourers, and Burmese labour had been employed. When the strike wiw over 
the original strikers had been re-employed and the Burmese labour dispensed with. During the 
recent strike the possibility of there being a recurrence of this procedure had been taken up by 
certain Burmese newspapers. When on the 24th May the shippers agreed to give the increase 
of four annas there appears to have been some sort of understanding that Burmese labour should 
not be dispensed with entirely. But the understanding was of the vaguest nature. The British 
India Steam Navigation Company did in fact continue to employ some Burmese labour on the 
Sunday night and Monday. But as regards the other companies, the matter was left to be dealt 
with by the stevedores. On the Sunday the Telugu coolies held a meeting at which they decided 
to accept Rs. 1-12 and a number of them actu^ly went out to work that night. In one case 
we have evidence that Burmans and Coringhis worked that night in the same ship and that there 
was no sign of ill feeluig between the two communities. 

GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 

SUPPLEMENTARY MEMORANDL'M NO. 2. 

Functions of Protector of Immigrants and Emigrants and his assistant, as defined in Gov- 
ernment Resolution of 6th April 1918 : — 

1. To got into touch with all the authoritie.s and agencies responsible for the welfare and 

g rovision of facilities for the transport of deck passengers, the British India Steam Navigation 
dmpany, the Municipality, the Port Trust, the Chief Collector of Customs, the Commissioner 
of Police, Rangoon, and the Port Health Officer ; to arrange with them the best methods of re- 
moving the difficulties and mitigating the discomforts of the embarkation and debarkation of 
deck passengers ; and to report to the Local Government when in his opinion the best methods 
feasible are not being adopted ; 

II. To get into touch with employers of labour and coolie maistries of Rangoon with a view 
to regulating as far as possible, through their agency, the pressure of the deck passenger traffic 
on the shipping space available ; 

III. To consult the British India Steam Navigation Company as to the best methods of 
securing that tickets shall be sold to deck passengers at the prescribed rates, and to arrange for 
the adoption of such methods ; 

IV . To receive complaints from deck passengers as regards any grievances connected with 
embarkation or debarkation or with the sale of tickets, and to take the action directed under 
Instruction (1) above in all cases in which a legitimate grievance has been established ; 

V . To see that adequate shelters for dock passengers unable to secure accommodation else* 
where are provided by the responsible agency ; 

VI. To assist the Municipality and the Police in the control of encampments for waiting 
deck passengers especially with regard to the measures necessary to secure that the shelters 
provided shall be occupied only by bom fidt deck passengers. 
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Mb. C. a. snow, M.A., I.E.S,, DIRECTOR OP PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, BURMA. 


V.— Wdfare. 

36. (i) Tho list of schools given belotv shows the provision of ednoBtion facilities by employers 
in Burma for adult workers and workers’ children. 

It will be noted that there is only one school for adults. Tbe Adult Education Movement 
started in Burma only four years ago, and outside Rangoon and the Military Police the demand 
hardly exists. Though the Military Police force does not come within the purview of the Commis^ 
sion, it may be mentioned that night schools have been oi^ened for sepoys at Myitkyina, Bhamo, 
Taunggyi and Pyawbwe, and schools for the children of sepoys at Myitkyina, I^awbwe and 
Taunggyi. 

The schools for workers’ childi'en shown in the list were opened by the Companies in areas 
where educational facilities did not exist or where a special t3rpe of school was required. All are 
now recognised by the Education Department and receive grants from Government or from the 
Local Education Authorities except the vernacular schools of the Burma Oil Company in Yenan- 
gyaung and Chauk which arc wholly financed by the (V>mpany. The Burma Oil Company also 
employs an Inspector of Schools to 8U|3ervise its schools. 

In areas where the Companies have not provided s^xK^ial education facilities, there is provision 
for the education of the children of workers in the ordinary schools recognised by the Department. 

List of Schools. — (i) and (ii) For Adult Workers and Half-Time Workers, 

Approximate 
Number on contribution 
Roll in by Company 

1928-29. in 1928-29. 


The Burma Oil Company Indian Night School, SjTiam. From 8u to 
(This school was registered last year by the Education De- KKJ. 
partment as a night school and received a grant-in-aid 
of Rs. 72d from Government.) 


(ill) For Workers' Children, 

(а) By the Burma Railways — 

1. Railway English Girls’ School, Insein . . 

2. Railway English Girls’ School, Yamethin 

3. Railway Anglo- Vernacular Tamil, Burmese and Hindus- 

tani Boys’ School, Insein 

4. Railway Anglo-Vernacular School, Myitnge 

The above schools opened by tho Railw’^ay Company are now 
recognised by the Education Department and receive 
maintenance grants. The exjiense of maintenance is 
thus shared equally by Government and the Rail- 
way Company. . The buildings and equipment were 
provided by the Company. 

(б) By the Burma Oil Company — 

1. The Indian Anglo- Vernacular School, Syriam 

2. St. George’s English School, Syriam 

3. The Burma Oil Company Vernacular School, Myenikhin 

(Yenangyaung Towxiship) 

4. The Burma Oil Company Vernacular School, Twingon 

(Yenangyaung Township) 

6. The Burma Oil Comjmny Vernacular School, Berne (Yen- 
angyaung Towmship) 

6. The Burma Oil Company Vernacular School, Nyaunghla 

(Yenangyaung Township) .. .. _ 

7. The Burma Oil C’ompany Tamil School, Nyaunghla (Yenan- 

gyaung Township) 

8. The Burma Oil Company Vernacular School, Khangon 

(Yenangyaung Township) 


97 

52 

186 

174 


90 

166 

200 

171 

180 

167 


63 


72 


1 ^. 


8,500 

1,650 


5,800 

2,700 


2,400 

2,400 
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Approximate 
Number on contribution 
Roll in by Company 

1928 29. in 1928-29. 

Rs. 

90 f 70 

10. >Three Burma Oil Company Schools at Chauk, Sale Town- -^80 

11. J ship. ' (89 

The Burma Oil Company Vernacular Schools in Yenang- 

yaung and Sale Town8hi])8 are entirely financed by 
the ('Jompany which also ])rovide8 an Iii8x)ector of 
Schools. 

The Indian Anglo Vernacular School is under the direct 
management of the Company. St. (leorge’s English 
School is run by the Church of England Mission and 
receives from the Com]mnv a monthly grant of Rs. 

200 . 


(c) By the Bombay -Burma Trading (Corporation 

1. Bombay- Burma Trading Corjjoration Anglo- Vernacular 
School, Dalla, Rangoon . . 

This school was recognised by Government and receives a 
maintenance grant. 

id) By the Burma Corporation : — 

1 . Federated Shan States’ Anglo-Vernacular School, Namlii . . 

2. Burma (’oq)oration’8 English School, Bawdinin. 

The latter school has recently been o])ened. Particulars 
are not yetkno^n. 


110 4,425 


(Received a 
subsidy of 
Rs. 1,CH)() per 
annum from 
Company.) 


(fv) to “To judge from the attendance the employees fully avail them- 

selves of the opportunities offered by the ( ’ompames. 


VI.““ Education. 

40. (♦) A note on the education facilities offered by Industrial Compama^ for the children 
of their employees is given under V. — Welfare (36) (iti) above. In arf?as where the Companies 
have not provided schools there is accommodation for the children of workers in the ordinary 
schools. 

(n) The latest statistics of chiblren employed in factories are those of 1926-27 ; the 
Chief Inspecttir of Factories, Burma, rcjnuted there were 1,340 children emplojcd in factories 
in that year. He was not aware of any special educational facilities provided by factory' owners. 
It is presumed that most of the children were employed for light work in nee mills or in small 
weaving factories. 

(in) Outside Rangoon there is little demand for adult education. 

During the past year there were 20 registered night .sellouts in Rangoon, with a total atten- 
dance of 2,034 students. These schools arc managed by pri\ate societies or Sanghas and are 
attended chiefly by Indiana of various callings, mechanics, police, motor-drivers, bill peons, etc. 
Nearly all communities, vtz., Tamils, Telugus, ()n\a. Bengali, Mahomedans. Hindus and Burmese 
are represented. In most of the schools a little English is taught. 

41. Full details of the facilities appended for Industrial and Vocational training are given 
in Chapter VII of the Annual Report on J’ublic Instruction for 1927-28 . 

42. No statistics have been collected on this subject, but it is apparent to any visitor to the 
industrial areas that there has been a rise in the standard of living of the Burman industrial 
labourers in the last decade ; among Indian coolies there appears to be no marked change. The 
rise in the standard of living is due to good pay and not to improved education. 


Mb.C. INNES, O.B.E.,B.So., M. INST. C.E., M.I.E., DEPUTY CHIEF ENGINEER, 
PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT, BURMA, BUILDINGS AND ROADS BRANCH. 

L— -Recruitment 

1. (a) Oimmment Ixubrnr , — ^In Central Burma labour is mainly local recruited ; in Southern 
Burma the unskilled labour comes principally from Madras ; and in Northern Burma most of the 
inskilled labour is obtained from the local tribes and China. 
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Oarpenterfl, as a rule, are Chinese^ and masons Indians, but near the Chinese Frontier good 
Chinese masons are obtainable. 

En^e drivers generally are Indians ; and other skilled labour is obtained from locally 
trained Bormans or Indians permanently domiciled in Burma. 

(6) C<miractors* Labour , — ^Except in Central Burma, contractors are nearly all Indian and 
Chinese who employ Indian and Chinese labour. 

1. (i) Government labour does not migrate to any extent, but the labour of contactors is 
largely migratory to India. 

2. (») A portion of the Chinese and Indian labour returns to its villages at intervals in order 
to cultivate fields. 

(ti) No statistics have been collected, but the permanent labour force of the Buildings and 
Boads Branch is estimated at about 10,000 unskilled and 1,000 skilled labourers. Contractors’ 
permanent labour is probably not more than half these figures. 

3. (i) As the demand occurs the supply usually is met without any special arrangements by 
Government. 

(n) Existing arrangements are satisfactoiy. 

(in) The necessity for any change has not been felt. 

n. — Organisation. 

14. (%) The record of attendance of labour is made on a Muster Roll kept as a rule by the 
head man of the gang and, when possible, checked daily by the departmental staff. 

(ii) Wages are paid in cash by the Sub-divisional Officer. 

16. (i) Works of every description are given out on contract whenever possible. 

(ii) The different classes of work which make up a project usually are sublet to petty con- 
tractors, but subletting to a greater extent is prohibited by the conditions of contract. 

(Hi) Contractors’ labour is subject to the same medical and sanitary regulations as Govern- 
ment labour, wherever this is practicable, otherwise it is entirely under the control of the con- 
tractors. 


m.— Housing. 

16. (♦) Contractors house their labour temporarily when necessary. 

(n) Government houses its labour either permanently or temporarily when necessary. 

(iv) Casual labour often houses itself temporarily. 

18. Most of Government’s labour is employed outside towns. 

(t) The w’orkers seem satisfied with Government accommodation. 

(ii) Permanent wooden huts, allowing usually 40 square feet per man, with floors raised off 
the ground and attached cook houses, or temporary mat and thatch huts of similar construction, 
are provided as a rule. 

(Hi) Natural lighting is obtained by means of batten or mat doors and windows. No artifi- 
cial lighting is provided. Conservancy in the jungle is unnecessary. These huts are always 
sited near a suitable water supply. 

19. The accommodation provided is always used. 

20. No rents are charged. 


IV.~-Health. 

• 24. (H) Government provides medicines, and in the case of large works special medical 

arrangements are made in accordance with P. W. D. Code, Volume 1, paragraph 264 (Annexuw). 

26. (») The medical facilities provided by Government are fully utilised. 

26. (i) Pit latrines are provided when necessary. 

(H) A source of supply for drinLing water is always provided. 

(iw) No special bathing or washing facilities are provided except in or near towns, as natural 
facilities usually exist in most places. 

29. (ii) Malaria is frequent, but cholera cases only very occasionally occur. 

m—Sfifety. 

44. The appendices to the Buildings and Roads Yearly Administration Reports give the aoci- 
dents which have occurred in connection with electrical installationB. The number of accidents 
at the Government Quarries, Mokpalin, has been ten during tiie last five years of which three 
have been fatal. 
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VUI. — Workmen's Compensation Act. 

51. There have been three cases in which compensation has had to be paid during the last 
five years. Of these, two cases occurred at the Mokpalin Government Quarries^ 

IX. — Honrs. 

78. An eight-hour day is universal with Government labour. 

79. Sundays are free, but where there are five-day bazaars, bazaar days are free. 

xn.— Wages. 

96. Unskilled labour is paid from Rs. 16 to Rs. 30 per month and skilled labour from Rs. 60 
to Rs. 100. 

97. The increased percentage in wages since the War has varied from 30 to 50. 

98. Figures obtained from local Post Offices indicate that considerable amounts are re» 
mitted to India by Money Order ; and in one case 75 per cent, of the w^ages is recorded as having 
been so remitted. 

99. Where there are no bazaars and food supplies cannot be obtained, such as in the 
Putao district, payment is made partially or wholly in kind. 

100. Government labour is paid direct. 

101. Wages are fixed by custom, and in special cases by negotiation. 

102. See reply to 79. Overtime pa3’ment is exceptional and is arranged by negotiation. 

106. (i) Fining for neglect of duty is a recognised custom, but is exercised to a very small 
extent. 

(«) There are no other deductions. 

(in) Fines are automatically credited to the work. 

107. (i) Government wages are paid monthly except in the ease of casual labour which is 
paid weekly or at shorter intervab. 

(ii) The month’s wages are paid within the first ten days of the ensuing month. 

(ir) Unclaimed wages are credited to the work. 

Xm. — Efficiency. 

112. No improvement has b<*en apparent in recent years. 

A \ N/^:XURE. 

ExtraH frmn Public Workf< Department ('o’l* , Vulumc /. 

VIH, — Sanitary Ruler's on Extensive Works, 

264. A .set of special rules framed by the rna|)ector-General of Civil Hospitals, Burma, is 
included in Appendix XII and it is the duty of the 8ui>erniteinling Engineer to see that these 
rules are carried out. 

Any reasonable outlay in this connection on account of sheds for workpeople, water supply, 
drainage, con.scrvancy, hospital establishments or Police, may be auf horised a.s forming part of the 
contingent outlay on the work under execution. 


MESSkS. BULLOCH BROS, & Co„ LTD., AGENTS. BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGA- 
TION Co„ LTD.. RANGOON, 

MEMORANDUM DATED THE 23R1) SEPTEMBER 1929. 

I. — Recruitment. 

1. (♦) The labourers employed in loading and discharging the (Company’s steamers are Indians 
from the Coromandel (’oast of India. 

(M*) These labourers immigrate to Rangoon in very large numbers during the Burma harvest- 
ing season, i.e., NovembcT-February and incidentally some obtain employment with the Company. 

2. {%) The majority after having saved their earnings return to India within a few monthg. 
The who are less thrifty postpone their dejiartaire until savings are greater. 

(ii) A very small percentage of these immigrants owing to continued employment m tii© 
Company and also to certain ties formed here have settled here more or less permanently. These 
hardly ever return to the land of their birth. 
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3. (i) This Company does not recruit labour in India. 

7. (i) All our labour is of the casual type. 

8. (») Casual labour — duration cannot be computed. 

(it) The Company employs on an average 510 labourers per day and 420 per night. 

n.— Staff OrganisatioiL 

10. The Cargo Department is in charge of a Cargo Superintendent and an Assistant Cargo 
Superintendent. The Cargo Superintendent posts labour to the various ships in proportion to 
the amount of cargo to be handled. The labourers under the charge of the Head Maistry assisted 
by his Clerk are sent by launch to the steamers. The Head Maistry and his Clerk are on monthly 
salary. 

11. The Cargo Superintendent is a Commander in the Company’s service and the Assistant 
Cargo Superintendent holds the rank of Chief Officer. 

12. (») The Supervising Staff of the labour on board steamers consists of men who have been 
promoted from the grade of Tally Cleric. Each of the Supervisors has over 10 years’ service 
with the Company. 

13. (t) Relations between staff and rank and file are generally very good. 

14. (t) These are kept by the Head Maistry and checked by the Cargo Superintendent. 

(it) Wages are paid by the Cargo Superintendent to each Gang Maistry who pays the gang. 

15. (t) One firm of Stevedoring Contractors is employed by the Company, and a small per- 
centage of the loading of Company’s steamers is done by them. 

(tu) The labourers are supplied by the Contractors but their work is supervised by the Com- 
pany’s staff. 

IV.— Health. 

23. (v) The physique of the workers is average and their general health is good. 

(vii) Overcrowding in tenement houses occupied by labourers is very common owing chiefly 
to their thrifty nature. This is an evil which calls for legislation, for if allowed to continue 
is liable seriously to impair the health of the workers. 

24. (i) The Company provide medical attention in case of accident or sudden illness while 
on duty. 

(u) Government provide free hospital treatment in all oases of sickness or accident for which 
services this Company pay them an annual subscription of Rs. 500. 

26. (») Ample latrine accommodation is provided on all the Company’s steamers. 

(«) and (Hi). A plentiful supply of water is obtainable on the steamers for drinking and 
washing purposes. 

Vn.— Safety. 

46. Accidents on board stearaers an; most commonly the result of carelessness of the work* 
men in not keeping clear of slings of cargo, both on dock and in the hold. 

48. Eirst-aid is always rendered on board in case of an accident. 

Vm. — Workmen’s Compensation. 

% 

51. (i) Compensation is claimed in all cases of accident except trivial ones. 

IX. — ^Hours* 

78. (i) Hours worked per day are ten,* 

79. Days worked per week are five or six. 


xn.— Wages. 



Rs. p. 

96. (f) A Cooly is paid. . 

.. 18 0 per day. 

AStowerispaid 

.. 1 13 0 H 

A Gang Maistry is paid . . 

.. 1 13 0 „ 

A Winohman is paid 

..2 2 0 „ 

A Dock Maistry is paid .. 

.. 2 12 0 „ 

101. (u) The rates of wages paid to workers are those raling at the port of Rangoon. 

* Corrected as 11 hours during oral evidence, vide Part 11- 
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1^. No overtime is earned by labourers as separate gangs for day and night work are 
supplied to steamers. Labourers wbo work on. Sunday are paid the same rates as those who 
work during the week. 


106. (f) No fines are inflicted. 

(«) There are no deductions from workmen’s wages. 

107. (») Workmen’s wages are computed weekly. 

(w) One week elapses before payment. 

109. (t) The payment of a gratuity or bonus has the effect of speeding up loading. 

{%%) A gang of workmen loading rice are paid in addition to their wages a gratuity 
\ follows : — R$. 

If over 1,900 bags Bhi})^d day or night . . . . . . . , . . 2 

If over 2,300 bags shipped day or night . • . . . . . . . . 3 

If over 2,800 bags shipped day or night , . . . . . . . . . 4 

If over 3,000 bags shipped day or night . . . . . . . . . . 6 

110. (i) As our labour is of the casual type there are no leave rules in force. 


XV. — Industrial Disputes. 

m* (i) A strike of workmen occurred in 1924 due to the machinations of agitators, 
(ti) It lasted for three weeks. 

(tit) The strikers returned to work on the same rates of wages as paid previously. 
(ir) Loss to industry was negligible and the workers lost three weeks’ wages. 


THE MANAGER, IRRAWADDY FLOTILLA COMPANY, LIMITED, RANGOON, 
MEMORANDUM. DATED THE 30TH SEPTEMBER 1929. 

I. — Recruitment 

1. (i) Areas o/ rcrrui<t«en(.— Chittagong and Dacca. 

2. Fre^fuency of leave, — ( Certificated Serangs, Serunnies, Drivers and Tindals, — Up to 8 months 
without pay after each year’s work. After two years’ work up to 8 months granted with free 
passage and one month’s pay. 

Crews . — As arranged by Serangs and Drivers. 

3. Methods of recruitment of seamen, as distinct from masters, — Recruited by Serangs and 
Drivers, 

7. Unemployment. — Cetificated Serang,^, Secunnies, Drivers and Tindals. — Approximately 
6*3% of the total number of these are unemployed. 

Other —Employment varies. When not on vessels, usually find other employment, 

cultivation, mills, et<!. 

8. Duration of employment. --Serangs Driecr^.— Continuous. 

Other Ratings, — A few arc at times paid off from vessels being laid up at slack periods. 


n. -Staff Organisation. 

11. Marine Superintendent, Superintending Engineer, and a Senior Office Assistant are 
•elected from the European Marine, Engineering, and Office Staffs according to qualifications. 

12. (t) and (w) The Subordinate Supervising Staff consists of qualified European Marine 
and Engineering Officers. All the Indian Serangs and Drivers w ho officer vessels are recruited 
from Deck and Engine Room Crews. Suitable men are encouraged and assisted to obtain 
certificates qualifying them for promotion. Crews are trained under European Cennmanders, 
Officers and Engineers, and under Serangs, and Drivers in the course of their employment. 

13. (») Serangs, Seounnies and Drivers, and Tindals are in constant touch with, and 
interviewed by, the Supervising and Managing Staff. The lowe^ ratings arc entirely under the 
control of the Serangs, and Drivers, and are in most cases their relations or towmsmen. At 
the same time the Managing and Supervising Staff are always available in case of grievancei 
between lower and higher ratings. 

16. Srtent of tise of contractors for transport purposes^ e.g., at steamer sU»tions.--A\i loading 
and disohazging is done by outside labour. When receiving bag oaigoes, crews do stowage 
work in holds. Vessels being adequately manned to allow for this. 

M36BOL <3l 
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IV.— RMdtb. 

23. Health conditions excellent* 

24. (t) and (it) Attention to illness and injuries are provided by the many Hospitals and 
Dispensaries to which employers subscribe. 

25. Medical facilities fully utilized. 

27. Frequent inspection by employer’s agents, supervising and travelling staffs. All 
sanitaiy arrangements, drinking water, crews quarters, etc., receive special attention. 


V.— Welfare. 

The nature of the employment makes welfare work impracticable, but a house is provided 
where Serangs, SecunnicR, Drivers and Tiiidals may live rent free while awaiting employ- 
ment. 


IX.— Hours. 

78. Conditions under which services are conducted make it difBcuIt to give a definite daily 
period of work or to define “ working hours ”. Tides, fogs, channels, groundings all affect 
number of hours worked, none of our vessels run continuously for any length of time and few 
run outside the hours of daylight. 

Services vary in length, and vessels get transferred from one to the other of which some 
are longer at one period of the year than at another ; speed of \ osscl employed, quantity of cargo 
carried, time occupied in loading and flischarging, etc., all influence wf>rking hours. Certain 
vessels \\ith continuous running hours have a complete rest day or more between each 
short tup or else have extra relief men on board. On Inland Steam Vessels work in the Deck 
Department is ordinarily carried out on the system that all hands turn to when there is w'ork 
for all, but when steaming or at terminal ports only portions of the crew arc called on to perform 
the few duties necessary for the safety and eomfiirt of all on board. Crews bring rarely 
their families to this country and Jive on board their vessels, and “ spread oi'er ” time cannot 
therefore be defined. Jn the engine loom on large steamers regular watches of four hours are 
kept, but on smaller vessels the driver simply relieves men as most convenu’nt. 

After allowing for ail the voryinj; conditions mentioned, it is estimated that our Native 
crews work almost nine hours per day for six days per week but as vessels are manned on a 
generous scale, certain raeinbers of the crew are to be found asleep at any part, of the nine hours 
working day. 


Xn.— Wages. 

96. Prevailing rales of wages and earnings, — Serawjs. — Hs. 46-8-0 to Ks. 151-8-0 j)er month. 
Drivers, — Rs. 46-8-0 to Rs. lt>6-8-0 per month. 

Secunnies. — Rs. 35-8-0 per month. 

Tindals . — Rs. 35-8-0 per month. 

In addition to the above, Serangs on certain services or work draw commission. Maximum 
Rs. 75-0-0 per month. Lascars Rs. 25-8-0, Firemen Rs. 30-8-0, Coalman Rs. 25-8-0. 

97, MovemenU in recent years, — Increased by 30 per cent, in some cases, to 60 per cent, in 
others since 1919. 

103. Pay of ail grades is standardized. 

106, (») Deductirms . — Fining occurs only very occasionally. 

(ii) Other deductions . — Only for value of cargo missing or pilfered and for damage done. 
(Hi) Utilization of fines . — To make good losses involved. 

107, (t) Periods for which wages paid.— Monthly. 

(ii) Period elapsing before payment . — 10/15 days. 

(iv) Treatment of unclaimed wages . — Only arises in case of death in which case payment 
IS made to next of kin. 

ed privatd^ indebtedness to employers, and rarely, it is believed, is this class of employee indebt- 

betiveen employer and labour for employees not cerUfkaied 
unikr the Inland Steam Vessels Act . — No contract with uncertificated employees who are ohosen 
and appointed by Serangs and Drivers. 

The above notes do not^appjy to the crews of dumb barges and fiats. 
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lERAWABDY FLOTILLA Co., LTD., SUPPLEMENTARY MEMORANDUM DEALINO 
WITH PLATS, CARGO BOATS AND DUMB BARGES, DATED THE 13TH NOVEM- 
BER 1930. 


L — Reoraitmeni 

1. Areas of MecrwUmeTtt, — Chittagong Coramandol Coast — Cargo Boatmen. 

2. Frequency of leave. — Flat Serangs and Tindals go on leave generally every 3 years 
Lascars have no set times going on leave. 

3. Methods of recruUme.nt of seomen^ as distinct from masters. — No definite scheme for re- 
cruitment. Men apply for work in Rangoon and are engaged as required. 

^ 7. Unemploymerd. — Depends entirely on the dargo being carried. If no cargo is being 
handled. Flats and Cargo Boats are not required and are consequently laid up and crews paid 
off. 

8. Duration of employrmnl. — Serangs and Tindals continuous, but other members of the 
crews irregular, according to traffic being handled. 

II. — Staff Organisation. 

12. Each Marine Superintendent has a Gunner who was formerly a Super-cargo afloat with 
riverine experience. These men however merely assist the Marine Superintendents and have 
no authority over the crews. 

Men start as Lascars and as va^’ancies occur in the ranks of Serangs or Tindals these are filled 
from senior Di scars. 

13. (*) Scrauiis and Tindals take order direct from Marine Suiierintendents, Commanders 
and Agents, but the rank and file take orders direct from Serangs and Tindals. 

15. Extent of use of coniraxtors for transport purposes, e.g., at steenner stations. — Crews do 
not handle cargo but merely tally all cargo and slow bags whi<‘h have to be loaded into holds. 

IV.— Health. 

24. Exten* of Mcdicat facilities provided. — None; but all employees when necessary are 
treated at any of the Riverine Hospitals to which the Company freely contributes. 

27. Extent and nature of official supervision. — Their living quarters on board are frequently 
inspected and special attention is given to the sanitary arrangements, provision for drinking water 
ana cooking facilities. 


xn.— Wages. 

96. Premiling rates of tevgesand earnings — 


IN. 

A. 

p. 

Flats Serangs . . 

- 

.. 


., 41 

8 

U per month 

Flats Secunnies 

... 

... 

... 

35 

8 

0 

Flats Lascars 


••• mm 

... 

... 25 

8 

0 „ 

Cargo Boat Tindals 

... 

... 

... 

... 30 

8 

0 

Cargo Boat Lascars 

.. 

... 

. . 

.. 25 

8 

0 


97. Movement in ncent years. — Last increased in October 1920, when increase amounting 
to 60% were received by the Lascars, 42 per cent, by the Secunnies and 38 *3 per cent, by the 
Serangs. 

106, Deductions — 

(») Extent of fining. — Only very occasionally. 

(«) Othex deductiofis. — Fines levied for shortage of cargo (».<?., cargo disappearing after 
being tallied and when incharge of crew) or loss of gear. 

{Hi) Utilization of fines. — To make good losses as above. 

107, Periods of u>age-paysnent — 

(») Periods for which tvages paid , — ^Monthly. 

{•♦) Period elapsing before payment. — 10/15 days. 

108, Indebtedness. — ^No indebtedness to employers and very few oases of indebtedness 
to outaiders come to the notioe of the Company. 


o2 
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THE BURMA OIL COMPANY, LIMITED {SCOTLAND), 

GENERAL MEMORANDUM, DATED THE 4TH JANUARY 1930. 

History of the Company . — ^We may first be permitted to give a brief r68um6 of the history 
of tho Company. 

In 1871 a Company was formed in Glasgow for the purpose of erecting Works for the dis- 
tillation and refining of the crude earth oil of Burma. At this time the source of supply of the 
Crude Oil — shallow hand dug wells — was within the territory of and under the control of the 
King of Burma, and the impossibility of treating for regular supplies on reasonable terms 
soon made the position of the Comjiany untenable. A further attempt was made to carry on 
working in 1876 and, from that year to 1886, the Works were extended and improved so that 
they were capable of dealing with 200,000 gallons of Crude Oil per month. In the latter year 
King Thoebaw was deposed and his territory annexed. The Indian Government fell heir to the 
King’s personal oil wells and oil well sites, but recognised the then existing private rights of 
ownership of the Twinzayoos, who held hereditary rights to all well sites in the native Reserves 
of Twingono and Berne, and their oil wells and oil well sites were preserved to them, subject 
only to the State’s royalty on production. The Company then proceeded to secure its position 
by acquiring leases of well sites from the Twinzayoes and lands in and around the Reserved 
Areas of Twingone and Berne. The well sites of the Twinzayoes and the oil lands of King 
Theebaw all fall within the two areas known as the Twingone and Berne Reserves. The Oil 
sites consist of circles of 60' diameter. The great majority of them are held by the Burmah 
Oil Company but at different times some have been held and worked by ten other Companies. 
The other areas shown on the map are hold ta toto by the Burmah Oil Company on lease from 
Government. Having secured their holdings in Yenangyaung the Company’s next step was 
to develop them by modern methods. Up till then, drilling had been by hand sunk shafts. 
In 1889 the first machine drilled well was completed and that date may be taken as tho real 
beginning of tho Industry on modern lines. Since that year progress has beeen steadily mode 
in Oil field development accompanied, step by step, with increaseil refining and marketing 
facilities till today the Crude Oil handled monthly by the Company has increased since 1889 
by 8000 per cent. Additional oil lands and potential oil lands have been acquired and are 
being developed by the Company, including portions of the Yenangyat, Singu and JMinbu 
Oilfields in Burma and the Budderporo Oil Company in L#ower Assam, and numerous prospect- 
ing areas throughout Burma and India. In 1908 the Company connected their producing 
centre at Ycnangyaung with their refineries at Syriam by means of a 10 inch pipe line some 
276 miles long. In 1922 tho Company converted their field of operations at Yenangyaung to 
electrical power thus introducing the most up-to-date methods known to tho industry. Under 
a co-operative scheme electrical energy has been made available to other operators. The Singu 
Field IS now in process of Electrification. The Refineries are situated at Syriam about 5 miles 
south of Rangoon. Here the whole of the plant has recently been reconstructed and concen- 
trated, and all tho latest improvements installed. From there the products are pumped to tank 
steamers at moorings in the Rangoon river and carried to the main ports of India. Tho 
quota required for Burma is barged to an installation at Dunneedaw at tho southern end of 
Rangoon Town and distributed thence by rail, steamer, sailing junks and lorry throughout 
the Province. Our total labour therefore is thus employed in several separate areas. 

(1) Under the control of our Headquarters at Yenangyaung there is the labour employed 
at (rx) All the Burma Oil Fields; (6) tho main Yenangyaung- Rangoon Pipe Line; (2) Syriam 
Refinery ; (3) Dunneedaw Installation ; (4) Badarpur Oil Field ; (.6) Chittagong Installation* 
(6) Akyab Installation— a small outstation from No. 6 actually situated in Burma. * 

The Company’s policy towards its labour is the same in all areas, and oonditiona differ 
only according to the locality. Thus in the Oilfields, which are situated at the best near a 
medium sized mofussil town, the Company have had to create facilities such as schools, hospitals 
etc. At the Refineriw, however, which are close to Rangoon and in a populous distiiot 
they have contributed in a large measure to the erection, enlargement and maintenance of such 
facilities as have been provided from time to time by Government, Municipal Airenov or 
private enterprise. ^ ^ ' 


n.— Staff Orgranisation. 

10 The Company’s Administrative Offices in the East are situated in Rangoon. Yenang- 
yau^. Chittagong and Badarpur. Each ,s under the direct control of thALondon Office 
of the Company, the latter being represented m India by a General Manager. The OfflcM at 

The Chittagong f^ce is in ohai^e of marketing the Company’s products in Eastern ClSd 

part of Assam. Rangoon Office has charge of the Refineries and tank steamm aM of tte 
marketing of products in Burma. »uu ux ww 
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IV.—Health. 

30. At present our labour receive free medical attention during periods of sickness ; even 
BO we find that many Burmans prefer to attend their own doctors. Wo consider that they 
would receive no more, — but probably less — benefits should any insurance scheme be intro- 
duced and, in any case, we are of opinion that the conditions of labour in this country and the 
lack of associations, such as are to be found in the United Kingdom for the administration of 
such benefits, render the introduction of any scheme of sickness insurance undesirable. 


V#— Welfare. 

37. Originally this C’omi)any rewarded long service by awarding iiensions to those of its 
emidoyees who had served them for 25 years. On Ist January 1919, a l^ovident I'^und "was 
started for all members whose pay ranged from Ks. 30 to Fs. 200 per month. After Slst 
December 1929 no pensions will be granted to em))loyoe8 who aie eligible for Memliership of this 
Bund. Under this Scheme the em])loyei‘ contributes (»ne month's salary in instalments i>er 
year to the fund and the C'ompanj^ adds a like contribution at the end of the year ; all balances 
carry interest at 5 percent, per annum. Although at first employees were slow to realise the 
^vantage of this Scheme, iierhape due to the native suspicion of any innovation, membership 
increased st^eadily till at Ist January 1929, there ■were 3.57t> members with accumulated funds 
of Fa, 18,97,404-1-0. It has now been decided to invest the Fund outside the (^ompany and 
administer it by a sejiaratc Trust (^oiiix)any. It has also beem decided in order to obtain the 
benefits of the Indian Income Tax (Provident Fund Felief) Act of 1929 that this Fund should 
conlomi to the conditions necessary for leeognition by (hn eminent. 


Vni.— Workmen’s Compensation. 

On the enactment of the Workmen s Comiiensation Act which was not originally axiphcable 
to this Comi>any’s emplo^vecs, the Hurmah Oil 0(>m|jany voluntarily aj>plied its schedule to all 
its employees earning less than jier month. When Oovernment later notified the 

application of the Act to certain classes of our workers — about 69 }>er cent.— the ("omjtany 
continued to trea^its whole lalxmr force alike. Our experience of the Act has so far lieen too 
short to judge its efTects. Several insurance Companies in Burma cater for this form 
of insurance. J’he Biirmah Oil Company arranges its insurance internally We consider that 
where an employer’s resources are limited, irnsurance is desirable to Bafc^plllprd the employee s 
interests. We do not think, however, that external insnrauce should be made compulsory 
to all employers. If it is decided that legislation for comiiulsory insurance is to be enacted, 
provision should in our opinion Ik? made for the exemption of emjJoyers wliose resources are 
ample to meet all probable claims. We consider that the Act could with ad\antage be 
extended to all orgaiiibcd industries in India. We consider the scales and conditions govern- 
ing the grant of comjienbation (|uite suitable but would like to see the term “ Industrial 
diseases” more clearly defined; a competent medical practitioner should be the sole judge as 
to w'hether or not a disease is due to the nature of the employment. The greatest advantage 
in the payment of comxiensation, particulaily in the case of death, lies in j)rom]>t jiayment and we 
should therefore like to see the machinery of Administration of the Act considerably sj ceded 
up. With this end in view we suggest that (1) Commissioners under liie Act should be 
Government Officials living in industrial areas; (2) Commissionerb should be tasily approach- 
able so that in undisjmted cases, where the em^doycr has deposited coni]»cnbation, there should 
be no necessitv for the claimant to employ legal assistance ; (3) there sliould be no delay in 
■ettlemeiit of undisputed claims; (4) in cases of pc?rninnent partial disablement, w'hcrc the 
claimant has ac’cejitcd the comjicnsation offered, thert‘ should lie no suggest ioti that he is 
comjielled to attend Ix'forc the Commissioner and signify his apprcual More the (\mmiissionoT 
W'ill register the memorandum of agreement ; (5) in cases of compensatnui for death, where 
the workman has been killtHl in one jirovince and his dcjiendants live in another, and the names 
and addresses of the dead man and his dependants have been supplied by tbe employee 
there should be no delay in paying the conijiensation to the dejiendants in the juovince in which 
they live. 


Xn.— Wages. 

105. At all our centres there is an ample supply of labour and there is considerable c\ idence 
that the minima paid are satisfactory. In the present state of industrial development ot 
India, with the varying standards of living of the various races and castes, vve consiucr t^ 
any attempt to fix minimum wages by statute throughout bidia is undesirable and innaea 
impracticable. 
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MEMORANDUM DEALING WITH LABOUR CONDITIONS AT THE OIL FIELDS. 

I, — Recruitment. 

1. (i) About 47 per cent, of the labour employed representing 8,098 men is Burman, the 


balance is classified below r — 



Race. 

Province. 

Numbers. 

Telugus 

Madras 

2,717 

Uriyas 

. . . . Behar and Orissa 

Madras 

2,856 

Hindustanis . . 

United Provinces 

1,667 

Chittagonians . . 

. . . . Bengal 

m 

Chinese 

. . 

43 

Others 

. . 

1,069 


‘(tt) Telugus, Uriyas, Chittagonians and Hindustanis have l)een attracted to the Oilfields 
by the rates of pay obtainable. Our men of these classes come from groups of villages and 
there is little doubt that 'workmen returning from the Oilfields spread news about the pay and 
conditions in the Oilfields. 

(Hi) No changes are noticeable in the past 5 years. The times of the yearly exodus, just 
before and after the monsoon, have not changed. 

2. (i) No statistics are available, but it is estimated that 80 per cent, of the Burman Work- 
men live with their families near the Oilfields. The majciity of the Indians return to their 
hemes at least once eiery three years. 

(♦♦) Extent of perwanerif labovr force. — 17,264 as at August 31st, 1929. 

3. ii) Men seeking emplo;vment register theii names at the Labour Bureaux. Bequiai- 
tions are sent to the Labour Buieaux by departments requiring labour. On leeeipt of the 
requisition the Labour Bureau selects men fiom its registers in priority of registration, ^ith 
due regard to nationality and qunlifica tions, to fill the vacancy. Skilled tr.en aie medically 
examined before engagement by the Compan^^'s Medical Officer. This is our onl\ method of 
engaging workme^jg|pd we are able to obtain all the labour we require. 

(ii) Possible improvement. — Existing arrangement is quite satisfactory. 

{Hi) Public Eriiptoymenf Agencies. — Not necessary for the Oilfields. 

4. Extent and effects of disturbance of family life. — No statistics, but an estimate of the 
extent of disturbance of family life is given below : — 

4,320 Unmarried Indians with families in India . . 26 per cent, of the Payroll. 

4,320 Married Indians with families in India . . 26 per cent, of the Payroll, 

860 Burmans living away from their families . . 6 per cent, of the Payroll. 

The balance of 6,880 Burmans and 860 Indians are living with their families. 

No marked or persistent effects are noticeable so far as life and habits of the Indian coolie 
working in Burma are concerned. Many Indian employees come to the Oilfields to earn 
money to assist their families at home and in these cases the disturbance of family life is seem- 
ingly for the ultimate benefit of those left in the village. Racial and family ties are very strong 
and Indian employees whether married or single only in very rare instances form attachments 
with the woni<‘n of Burma leading to permanent .noWiement here. 

7. (i) No statistics are available but the Labour Bureaux have a daily average of 1,500 
men on their registers seeking employment. About 20 per cent, of these registrations become 
invalid after 14 days owing to the men having left the neighbourhood. 

(ii) There are other factors besides the numbers discharged accounting for local unemploy- 
ment. Floods in an irrigated area caused crowds of destitute cultivators or their sous to try 
their luck in the Oilfields. A failure of the rains in other years ha<l similar effects. For the 
past three or four years the numbers employed showed a steady increase and gave the 
impression in centres far from our control that employment in the Oilfields was easily obtainable. 
This year the expansion stopped and a steady but gradual reduction took place. The present 
unemployment is not so much due to the number of men reduced as to our inability to absorb 
the new comers who continue to arrive. So soon as the jungle Burman and the Telegu and 
Ooriyah realise that employment is not so easy to obtain the numbei's of new men coming to the 
Oilfields will fall off. 
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men who registered for employment between August 

New Retrench- Dis- Re- Other Total, 

men. ment. charged, tired. Reasons. 

431 . . 431 


The records and particulars of all 
lit and 15th, 1929, are classified below : 


1. New men . . 

2. Men who have been employed, 

left and applied again for work 
after an absence of less than 
6 months . . 

3. As in 2 but over 6 months and 

under one year 

4. As in 2 and 3 but over one year 

and under two years 
6. Over two years 


124 

103 

46 

35 

308 

16 

22 

35 

16 

89 

23 

26 

75 

12 

130 

12 

12 

66 

9 

99 


Total . . 431 176 163 222 72 1,003 


** Other reasons include, men long absent, unsuitable men, men unwilling to continue at 
work in one department and applying for work in another, and those whose card passes allowing 
them to work in the Oilfields have been cancelled by the Warden of the Oilfields. 

Retrenchment and dismissals account for about 32 per cent, of those registered for 

employment. 


Retirements account for about 
Other reasons acccount for about 
New men account for about 


21 per cent, of those registered for 
employment. 

7 per cent, of those registered for 
employment. 

40 per cent, of those registered for 
employment. 


100 


(m) It is hoped that this local distress, which at the time of writing (October 1929) is 
not serious, will right itself with time. 

(it;) Unemployment Insurance. — Not desirable. 

8. (i) No useful figures can he given of the relation of length of service among workmen to 
numbers at present employed. It has lxjc‘n observed that skilled labour stays in many cases 
for many years while general unskilled labour is migratory. When coohes b&come even semi* 
•killed and by a little experience or ability obtain particular jobs there is a tendency to stay 
for a year or so. The average monthly discharges and retirements for 1928 for all causes were 
8 per cent, of the total payroll. 

{it) Extent of casual employment. — Negligible, i.c., for the whole ol 1928, 2,438 men days. 

{Hi) {a) The absence of workmen, apart from absence for sickness or injury, is 
voluntary and is usually for one or two days. 

Daily total average of al>8ente<"s 
Daily average absent for itiedioal treatment 
Daily average absent for injury 
Daily average absent for ot her causes 
The principal causes of absenteeism apart from illness or injury are death or illness of 
rolations, family afiairs, sickness (for wdiich the workmen prefer indigenous medicine rather 
than Western treatment), weather and amusements. 

(6) Men going on leave or men resigning to go home are struck off the payroll and paid up 
before going. They are not classed as “ ameutees **. 

(c) Times lost 690 men days per day on an average payroll of 17,254 men, earning about 
Rs. 1-8-0 per day. 

Wages lost to the workmen in round figures estimated at Rs. 800 jier day less Hs. 360 paid 
In siok or injured pay. 

n.— {Itaff Organisatioii. 


4 per cent, of those employed. 
1 -22 per cent, of those employed. 
•69 per cent, of those employed. 
2*19 per cent, of those employed. 


10. For oonveuience of management the Companies* dpheres of oil winning activities in Burma 
are divided into two main areas — Yenangyaung and Singu— with an Agent in executive charge 
of each and responsible to an Assistant General Manager (in India) of the Company, whose Head 
Quarters are at V enangyaung. Each area has its own organisation of departments such as Drilling 
Froduotion, Geological, Engineering, Electrification, Stores and Labour Welfare with Heads 
responsible to the respective Agent of the area. Co-ordination is secured by having Superin- 
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tendents for each department who act in an adrieory oapaoity to the Aaeiatant Qenera] lijeoager 
in India and, in conjunction with the Agents, exercise control so far as may be necessary in the 
interest of co-ordination, over Heads of their respective departments in each area. 

12. (t) As America is the home of the “ Oil Industry ” all of our supervising staff were ori- 
ginally drawn from that country. In recent years efforts have been made, with some success, 
to train Britishers to this work. Burmans are being encouraged to shoulder more responsibility 
but their progress is very slow. Several are now, however, taking on work oi^nally done by 
Americans though only in one case, has one been found capable of being placed in charge of even 
a small field. 

(w) Burman drillers are recruited as raw hands on the derrick floor at Rs. 1-2-6 a day and 
are promoted by ability to positions varying according to responsibility from Rs.l25 to Rs. 176 
a month. There are about 100 posts of this description. Well pulling supervisors on Rs. 126 
a month are promoted from men who started as coolies on Rs. 1-2-6 a day. 

Machinists are graded and are promoted to higher grades according to ability. 

(ir) Works Councils and Industrial Councils . — There are two Workers Councils. One com- 
posed of Burman employees for dealing with points affecting Burman workmen : the other of 
Indian employees for Indian questions. These Councils meet at regular intervals, they are 
presided over by the Labour Superintendent. The minutes of the moetingi together with re- 
commendations or reports of grievances are forwarded to the Management by the Labour 
Superintendent. 

14. («) Timekeeping for w’orkmen is carried out through the common system of hanging 
metal tokens on a board when coming to or going from work . Timekeeping is under the control 
of a separate department. Time sheets are forwarded tf') the Wages Department which ii 
separate from and independent of fhe Timekeeping Department. 

The time of clerks and supervisors is kept depart mentally. 

(it) Wages are paid by a section of the Accounts Department called the Wages Department, 

Two days before pay-day pay vouchers are sent to the heads of each department by the 
Wages Department for issue to the men. The pay vouchers give details of the time worked, 
rates of pay and deductions and the amount payable. The workmen produce tlieso vouchers 
at their Oodowns and in exchange their pay is counted out to them by an Kuropean pajunastor. 

15. (i) Contractors are used as intermediaries between ourselves and labour principally 
in regard to construction work classified as follows :~ 

(a) Timljer work. 

(b) Steel oil/water tanks, dismantling and ro-erecting. 

(c) Earth work, soiling and metiilling of new roads and maintenance of such roads. 

(d) Masonary to a small ext-eiit. 

(ii) Sub-contracting exists but we take no cognisance of it. 

(if») On occasions we erect quarters for contractors’ labour. In all cases we supply labour 
with water for drinking and other purposes. We exercise no control over contractors^ w'orking 
hours except where a Factory is involved. We give (jontractors* labour free medical attendance 
when injured. In many oases contractors’ labour work on piece-work system. Their men 
rarely work during the intense heat of the day and sometimes work late at night by moonlight* 

(iv) The effect of using contractors as intermediaries is that by such means we are able to 
get work done economically and quickly. I'he men employed by the contractors earn more 
money than our own men on similar work paid on a daily basis. 


m. — Housing. 

16. (i) As at Auffust 31st, 1929, housing was provided for 9,206 employees or 63% ol 
the number employed. 

(in) No statistics are available but it is estimated that about 6,000 employees live in ranted 
quarters. 

(iv) No statistics are available but it is estimated that about 3,000 men live in quarters 
belonging to themselves or their relations, 

17. 1 here is little difficulty in obtaining land round the Oilfields for building purposes* 
Application is normally made through the Thugyis of village areas to the Deputy Commissioner* 

18. ^ (♦) The workmen’s likes and dislikes have been taken into account and as far as hAiji been 
economically possible quarters have been built to the liking of the various classes they are 
intended to house. 

(ii) All quarters are single storeyed buildings. The opinion of the Company’s Medical 
Officers is obtained before quarters are built. All quarters are built with due regard to airiness, 
light and drainage. 
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(mi) Main roads and pathways are electically lighted in all the large barrack areas at 
Khot^ung t so soon as current and materials are available they will be installed at Chauk. At 
Khodaung clerical staff and senior artisans can obtain interior electric light on payment for 
ouirent consumed and for fittings used, which fittings remain their property. 

There are adequate latrines in all areas, and with the exception of two areas where the 
ground has been sufficiently level to allow automatic flush systems to be used, are of the bucket 
type. 

Conservancy is under the Medical Officer. Dust bins are kept near all quarters for collect- 
ing refuse and the contents are removed and incinerated daily. 

All roads, pathways and surroundings of quarters are swept daily by special sweepers. 

Water is available from stand pipes for 24 hours a day. 

Clerks and supervisors have separate bath rooms in the compou nds of thei r quarters. Work- 
men arc provided with an adequate number of cement wash places in all barrack areas. 

19. There are no empty quarters. 

20. All Company accommodation is supplied rent free to employees. 

21. There is no subletting. The w'orkmen of other <‘mployers do not occupy our quarters. 
There has been no trouble about fbseharged men leaving Company quarters. 

22. It is our opinion that residfiiiee in Company quarters rais(‘H the standards of living of 
the clerk or workman ucconiiiioduted. To obtain the prizes that are offered for the best -kept 
quarters and garden-^ nn-n speini a lot of their spare time with tlieir famities pottering round their 
ganlens instead td going io the \ illages and stMMiding money in us(‘less wavs. \\ (dl-kept gardens 
beautify and reduce the cost of maintenance of the quarteis pro\ iderl, help to rais^* the standard 
of living, encourage general tidiness and provide a certain amount of cheap recreation. 


IV.— Health. 

23. (i) Oenered HexUih ronditiona of workers . — The total deu-ths of employees from both 
natural causes and accidents was til hot w'een January 1st and August 3lst 1929. 

(n) In the villages, all deaths and births are reporle<i to the Thugyi, intbe Municipality, 'to 
the ward headman. ^V^c record all births and deaths among the employees accommodated by 
the Company and the birth rate for the eight months, January Ist to August 3 Jst, 1929, was 15 per 
1,01X> and infant mortality (under 2 years) 427 per 1,000 children born. For the purposes of cal- 
culating the birth rate and infant mortality rate wo have taken only housing areas where married 
workmen living wdtli their wives and families are housed. Areas allotted to Indian bachelors are 
not included. 

{Hi) (a) In the Oilfiehls the men generally work in the open, drilling well derricks are pro- 
vidtKl with shelter against sun and ram. 

The Workshops are newly built and are light and well ventilated. The Factories comply 
with all the provisions of the Factories Act. 

(iv) The staple foods are rice, dhal and vegetables, 

Burmaiis c«it a fair amount of fish and chickens, generally the Burraan lives well. The 
Teliigu in Jiurma eats fiesh ab<mt one(‘ a week. The Doriyah in Burma is usually a vegetarian. 
Mohamedans ©at flesh, fish or chickens nearly every da3% 

(vi) Xot applicable to the Oilfields as a city. Little apparent effect. Although so many 
of the Indian workmen are either bachelors or living away from their wives the amount of vene- 
real disease, treated, or known, is no larger among the liKlian workers than among the bachelor 
Burinan worker who is living with or near his own family. 

(vii) Statistics are kept for the main Oilfie lds at Khodaung and Chauk and out of a payroll 
of 14,700 men between 1-1-29 and 31-8-29 there were 84 deaths. The mortality rate per thousand 
employed was therefore 5*7. In the same tMTual out of 8,494 employees living in Company’s 
quarters in these two Oilfields theiv were 13 deaths or a mortality rate of 1*5 per 1,000. 

24. (i) The Company employs 4 whole-time Kuropean Medical Officers with a staff of 5 
qualified Indian doctors and mio Burman doctor, 10 compounders, 2 European nurses, 12 
Asiatic nurses and 25 dressers. There are two hospitals with accommodation for 140 Asiatic 
patients. The main Hospital at Nyauiighla has rectently been rebuilt and is entirely up-to-dat'e. 
Major operations are regularly jierformed, — it has a complete and modern X-Ray installation 
and a Pathological Laboratory where the usual tests (includihg Wessermann) are a part of the 
regular routine. There are two hospitals for c^ontagious diseases with accommodation for 85 
Asiatic patients. In addition there are 7 Company dispensaries where treatment for injuries 
or minor cases is available day or night. Motor ambulances collect out-patients unable to walk 
to the dispensaries. 

(ti) There is a Government hospital with 39 bods and an out-patient ward capable of 
handling 90 oases a day but few B. 0. 0. employees attend. 
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25. (i) Indians in general avail themselves of our medical facilities with great readiness 
although a few have some hesitation about becoming in-patients. Burmans use our medical 
facilities but many prefer to lose pay and take treatment from Burman Seh Sayas. A workman 
does not get pay whilst sick except on a medical chit signed by a qualified m^ical practitioner. 

(n) Occasionally by families of employees. 

26. (a) {%) Latrines are provided in all Factories. 

(ii) Water for drinking is available at work places. 

(mi) There is a liberal supply of water laid on to all drilling wells, godowns and field ofi^oes 
and workmen bathe and wash from these taps. 

(6) (i) Latrines are provided in all Company housing areas. 

{%%) Water is supplied to all Company housing areas. The villages immediately round the 
Oilfields are supplied with water by the Company. 

29. (i) No industrial disease. 


(ii) Mild cholera epidemics 

occur at the* < 

Mid of the rainy .season. 

Oases in 1928 : 

Cholera 

.. 56 

employees. In addition 21 non-employees 

Plague 

.. 15 

were also treated. 

Hookworm 

.. 27 


Beri beri 

.. U 



There is no indigenous malaria. A few' cases of imported malaria were treated during the year. 

30. All workmen recommended for nick leave by the Medical Otlicer are paid up to 7 days 

full pay for each period of si(;kness, and all medical treatment is free. Those terms have been in 
force since 1 923. 1 1 is urilikel v that any system of sickness insurance would confer on our workers 

greater benefits than they now enjoy. There would moreover be considerable difficulty 
in getting all Burman workers t o accept Western medical treatment, hence we consider it un- 
necessary and undesirable to introduce a system of sickness insurance. 

31. Maternity Benefits. — None. Ja'sh than 20 women workers arc employed and as these 
leave they will be replaced by men. 


V.— Welfare. 

32. (i) Provision of free schools. 

Investigation of grievances. 

Settlement of dispuU's l)et\veen workmen. 

Clubs/Tnstitates. 

33. The Company employe European Labour Superintendents in each of the largo Cilfields. 

34. (o) (♦) Food carriers are employed to carry food for shift w'orkers from their home to 
the men at work. Brahmin cooks are employed to cook food for Indian gangs mes-sing 
together. 

(ii) The Labour Superintendent encourages the Indian unskilled labourer to take part in 
village spt^rts such as fire dances, wrestling and similar games that the men usually play in their 
villages. There are recitation ipiunds and athletic sports for Burman workers and inter-school 
^rts for B. O. (\ school children are arranged. There are 18 footl>all clubs among the 
Company s Asiatic employees. Two clubs, furnished with billiard tables and materials for 
other indiiOr games, together with tennis courts ba\e keen jirovidcd by the C’onqiany for 
employees of the clerical class. 

{Hi) Free electric lights arc given to Pagfidas, Mosques, Hindu and Sikh Temples. Motor 
lorries are lent for religious or other holiday processions. Practical assistance such as the pro- 
vision of electric lights, water and transjiort is given to Indian w'orkers in making arrangementt 
to celebrate the big Pujas. 

35. The difficulty of obtaining level ground in the vicinity of the Oilfields has hampered tiie 
work. Both Indians and Bunxians are keen on watching games or athletics but the numbew 
wishing to take an active part are comparatively small. 

36. (i) At present no facilitit^. A year or so ago an evening class to teach Burman drillers 

the name? m English of the various tools and operations used in connection with drilling oil 
j started oxjieriment. attendance which had never been large, gradually 

awindl^ away, rhe attendance was voluntary and as we doubted the wisdom of making it 
oompolsory the experiment was not repeated. If thert^ were a request from our men to provide 
•duoational facilities for them w*e should be prepared to give it favourable consid^Fation. 

Hi) We employ no workers on half time. 
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(♦«) l^e|Oomi^y has built, fully equipped and staffed 16 veraacolar Primary Schools and 
vernaomar middle schools. These schools are recognised by Government and inspected by 
wvernmein School Inspectors. The staff are all fully qualified Government certificated teach* 
upJraMs employees* children is free. English is taught from the III Standard 

(tv) Therejare 1 ,446 Bunnan and 267 Indian children attending Company schools. The 
•rorage daUy attendance is 76*86 % of those on the schools rolls. 

♦ f Company has a provident fund for this purpose. Men whose basic monthly wages 

otai cM) or over are allowed to contribute upto one month's^pay in one year. The Company 
^Jan^*^” ^ to the workmen’s contribut ion interest at 5 % ]ier annum is ^laid on all 

38. The Labour Sujxjrintendent works in close touch with the workmen. In response to 
suggestions made to him about the high cost of li\ing and the high rates charged in the bazaar 
those compelled to buy on credit the Comjjany started a rioo store in 1924. The store gra- 
^aiiy extended its activities to include? kerosene oil, cooking oil, clothes, soap and condensed milk, 
llie (.ompany sells kerosene oil to the store at ooncassion rate. At the end of the trading year 
tne pronw are shared out pro rata to the employees’ purcliases during the year. At the share 
11 ^ trading year ending the ])reviouK Se]>tember the store shared out 

Ks. n,fi4l men re])reeenting a dividend of 10%. The dividend for the previous 

year was 9'^. 


VI.— Education. 

4)}. (i) the Coraj.anv schtwls, there are Heveral (ioverntnent recognised Anglo- 

Vernacular and Vernacular Schools in the towns near the Oilfields, in addition elementary 
education is given to Buddhist childitm in the numerous Hpongyi Kvaungs. 

(ttl *rhere are no children employed by the B. 0. C. in the factories in the Oilfields. 

{Hi) .Apart from one or two private teachers there are no facilities. 

42. Our experience is that wiiication generally bnng.s a higher standard of living but there 
are^excoptions. Men with some education are found preferring to mess witli and live amongst 
tne.claHfl m which they were born rather than adopt the standards of the class in which their 
superior education (pialifica them to work. 7’he industrial efficiency of machinists, electriciaus 
aim artisans generally is improvt^d by education. The industrial efficiency of the unskilled 
laoourer would only lie affected to the extent that it would make him a ciiiididate for promotion 
to some capacity where he will no longer be classed as unskilled. 


Vn. — Safety* 

43. V\ e consider the existing Factory regulations adoipiate, 

44, During 1928 tlie following accidents in factories were rejiorted : — 


Fatal. 


Permanent 

Temporary 

NiK 


partial 

disabihtv. 

3 

disaluiity. 

87 

45. Cause. 

Dt»ft?ct8 in plant or machinery 


Permanent 

partial 

disablement. 

Temporary 

disablement. 



•M 

• • •m 

19 

Dropping of tools 



14 

Injuries from chips of steel, etc. 


1 

14 

AV ork men 's owm carelessnt^as , • 

« « 

2 

33 

Carelessness of fellow^ workmen 


• • • • 

7 


Total ..3 ST 


46, ‘* .Safety belt® ” to prevent falls are provided for men working on oil -well derricks. 
Orders compelling drillers to wear them when working on Die derrick have been Lssued ai*d are 
obey^. Men not wearing safety belts are liable to dismissal. Guards have been 
“tted to machinery on wells drilling by the rotary |.roces8. A list of *’ donts ” fur workmen 
pwnted in Burmese, ore iirominently display^ all shops and factories. Warning notices in 
different vernaculars are posted outside electrical sub^stations. 
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At present we have no real facilities for the apprenticeship or training of young adults. 
We employ young men, teach them crafts but after they have learned a little they often feel 
or believe that they have deemed sufficiently to earn a higher wage elsewhere, leave us and 
seek employment from others. 

C. Other EstobUshme7Us.--Q2. 7 women are employed in collecting oil from hend’dug wells. 
117 women and 36 children are employed to carry food to men at work but are not in any way 
employed in the industry. 94 boys are employed as messengers. Apart from the above, 
women and children are not employed. As women and children are generally unsuitable for 
Oilfields work we offer no opinion, on the need for regulations. 


xn.— Wages. 

96. (i) We have no piece rates. For prevailing rates and average earnings see accom- 
panying statement giving summary of occupation for the 4th quarter of 1928. 

(tt) Agricultural labour Rs. 1.5 to Rs. 18 a month. 

(tn*) All earnings are paid in cash. Free housing is not considered in any way as part of 
a man's earnings, i.e., the rate of pay is the same whether the workmen be housed or not. 

97. {%) There has been no general increase since 1923. There has never been a decrease 
in the standard rates of pay of our workpeople. 

(tt) There has been no general variation since the last increase in 1923 when the increased 
rates were part of a strike settlement. 

(Hi) In pre-war days the numhesr employed in the industry was about 30 per cent, of the 
present payroll. We have no figure of pre-war cost of living. There has been a decrease in the 
cost of living the past 2 years and wages have remained constant. 

98. No money is sent to villages through the Company. The amount sent through the 
Post Office to villages in India by the Ooriyahs and Teingiis is known to be large. It is esti- 
mated that the Ooriyah sends back 30 per cent, of his monthly earnings : the Telugu about 
20 per cent. 

99. No payments in kind are made. 

101. (i) Wages were fixed by a negotiated agreement during the strike in May 1923 but 
the wages of certain classes were again increased spent aiK‘Oiislv bv the Company in November 
1923. 

(it) Wages in certain departments were increased by the Company according to the in- 
creased responsibility that the llurmans showed they could hold. 

102. Overtime and Sunday work is paid for as straight time ba?.ed on an eight hour day. 

103. The wages of 82 per cent, of the men employed are standardised. 

104. There have always been largo numljers of men attracted to the Oilfields by the wages 
obtainable there. Increased rates would make very little difference in the class or qualification 
of the men seeking employment. A decrease in rates would affect the supply of skilled men but 
the current rates of pay for unskilled workers are so miK^h in excess of present day cost of living 
for these men, that a cut in unskilled rates would have to be very large before the supply of man 
would be materially affected. 

106. We have applied a rough system of minimum wages to ourselves. The minimum 
wage paid to workmen is Rs. 26 for a 26 day month. Apprentices, durwans, sweepers, domestic 
servants, cooks for labour gangs, a total of a little less than 10 per cent, of our employees, are 
not classed as workmen. 

Our view is that actual minimum rates for wages depend essentially upon economic factors 
such as the supply of workers available and the employers’ ability to pay. In the relatively 
stable conditions now obtaining in the Oil Industry in Burma, such factors have resulted and 
seem likely to continue to result in wage minima satisfactory alike to employee and employer. 
We would deprecate legislation or any other means which aim at an arbitrary fixation of rates 
independent of the natural economic factors which must ultimately control them. 

106. (i) ExterU of fining, — ^Average monthly Rs. 1,002-9-0. Average monthly payroll 
Rs. 8,36,204-8-0. ^ .7 r j 

(tt) Other deductions, — (a) Mon who have joined the Provident Fund described under reply 
to 109 (t) agree to have one tenth of their pay deducted for ten months of the year. No deduction 
is made in December because of the hardship caused tlirough the ooliectiou of the Thathas^a 
tax and no deduction is made in April the month of the Burmese New Year festival. 

(6) The yearly deduction from the December pay of the work people of Thathameda Tax« 
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(m) Fines are kept in a separate account and used for charities, to repatriate sick workmen, 
to assiat dependants of deceased workmen apart from those injured or killed at work, to assist 
•ports meetings and provide prizes for the best -kept Asiatic gardens and quarters, 

(iv) We see no necessity for legislation but consider that it should be recognised as desirable 
that fines be used entirely for objects of charity in aid of Asiatic employees and for the promotion 
of their welfare generally. 

107. (♦) Periods for which tmgcs paid. — ^Monthly. 

(it) Periods elapsing before paymcn<.— Normally pay out starts on the 12th of the month 
and is completed by the I7th. 80 per cent, of the men are paid out by the afternoon of the 14th. 

(tit) Desirability of legisUuion.-—(a) to regulate periods, (h) to prevent delay in payment. 
Und^irable. 

(iv) Unclaimed wages are kept in a separate account. Such wages are paid even after 
lapses of many years whenever the proper claimant applies for them. 

108, (i) We have little information but a very large number of Burman agriculturists 
borrow monej^ at seed time and repay out of the proctjeds of the harvest. A small percentage 
of our Burman employees from time to time assist their relatives in villages but whether this 
assistance is used for debt reduction or for general purposes is not known. 

(ii) There is little indebtedness among our Indian workpeople. The Burman generally is 
limited in his expenses not by the pay he earns but rather by the amount, of credit he can obtain. 
Statistics arc not available. 

109. (i) There are bonus schemes in certain departments whereby — 

{a) A given time is allotted for a certain task. The bonus given is equal lo the pay of the 
days saved, i.e., if the time allotted be 30 days and the job is finished in 25 days, 
the bonus will be equal to 5 days pay. It is shared among the men participating 
pro rata and is normally paid at the pay day follo^vlng the completion of the job. 

(6) There is a Provident Fund to which all men whose monthly earnings total Rs. 30 may 
belong. Tlie man subscribes up to one month’s pay in one year, the company 
adds a similar amount . Intercast al 5 jier cent . per annum is paid on all bala nces. “ 

(li) The scheme outlined in thb answer to 1(>9 (i) {a) is Used on work done. 

110, (t) A monthly average of DO men, or 0*5 ]K‘r ce‘nt. of the jiayroll ajiplied for and were 
granted an average of 20 days leave each in the first six months of 1929. 

{it) Leave with pay is granted to all Asiatit son agreements or on raonthI> rates of pay. Men 
on daily rates are granted leave without pay and are reinstated on their return. Extension of 
leave, on the rej rt'sentation of the w orkmen, is granted wliciH‘\cr ]H>s8ib]e. 

{Hi) There is no loss of back lying wages. All dues are paid Ix'fore the man .starts his 

leave. 


Xm. — ^Industrial efficiency of workers. 

112. We have taken this to include Burmans. There has l>een an im])rovement in efficien- 
cy of Burman and Indian workers during the past 10 years. 

113. Although no direct comimrison can be made lietween Burman Indian and foreign 
workers in tliis country, it may possibly be remarked that whereas two Americans only are 
Inquired to drill a well in the U. S. A., a crew' of 6 to 12 Burmans are retjuin*d in Burma ; "again 
where three men form a production gang in America, 7 Burmans arc required in this country. 

114. Such comparison as is possible is afiected mainly by education and character. Migra- 
tion, machinery, physique, climate and standard of living affect the comiiariHon little. 

Normally the Burman w ith practical experience is unfit to be a sii]wvi8or by his limited 
education. It is difficult to find educated Burmans wdth sufficient patience and character 
to take up manual work for a long enough period to fit them for positions of supervison. 

115. We have little opportunity of changing our working hours but in regard to night 
•bift work it can be said definitely that the work produced through the night is not as goexi as 
that product during the hours of day-light even with the adequate electric lighting and •super- 
vision that we have. 

Them am no statistics to show what advantage lies in expenditure on health and sanitation 
and although tiiere is doubtless some measure of advantage it is not readily apparent iriasmuok 
os 90 per cent, of the workmen are emi>loyed in the open air. 
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To a certain extent the same applies to housing except that improved hoasing invaiiaUj 
raises the standard of living, helps to keep work people contented and thereby has an effect on 
production. 

In certain departments a bonus given for quicker results, closely akin to piece work, increased 
the amount of work done, allowed the men to earn more pay in less time and to a limited extent 
allowed supervision to be reduced. Our work ^ople are little addicted to drink or drugs 
and for that reason we would prefer that licensed liquor or opium shops were not opened near the 
Oilfields. 

There are few, if any, duties performed by our workmen capable of ])roducing industrial 
fatigue such as can be imagined in Factories producing goods for sale on nqietition work. Our 
work, even in our factories is varied, movement from place to place and changes of position 
are constant. 

116. Generally the operations connected with oil winning depend on factors entirely beyond 
the workers' control. 

Improved efficiency might be obtained by the adoption of piece work/bonus system where 
possible, and secondly in technical instruction in evening or other classes. In regard to the even- 
ing classes workers will never profit by facilities offered until they have developed more charactel* 
than they now have. The failing of our workers lies in their inca]>ability of sustained effort 
and inability to tackle things out of the ordinary. 


XIV. — Trade Combinations. 

117. (i) and (ii) There is no organization of employees. There was at one time a Labour 
Union (to the best of our lielief iin-registered) to which a small jiercx'iitage of our Ilurman work 
people belonged but about the middle of 1926 this became moribund. 

1 19. There are no Trade Unions in the Oilfields. 


XV. — Industrial Disputes. 

123 {i). There was a strike among the Oilfield workers in 1923. Th(‘ main demands were 
for more pay, free housing or an allowance in lieu, free water supply to all villages, abohti»)n of the 
bribery and corruption on the Oilfields necessary to obtain employment, and a reduction in 
Thathameda-lax. The strike did not affe<‘t the Indian employees ; it followt^d closely upon the 
first elections to the Legislative Council and there is little doubt that there was intense Barman 
political feeling behind it. 

There was a brief strike in 1926. The principal causes bidng the institution of an independent 
system of timekeeping, and the change over from monthly rates of pay to daily rates for manual 
workers, there was also a demand for an increase in pay and for a reduction in Thathameda-tax 
or at least that it should not be collected idirough the Oil Coinjianies. There has been no strike 
since 1926. 

(ii) The strike in 1923 started in March, a settlement was reached in May and part of the 
men returned but again went out, the strike ultimately fizzled out in July 1923. The strike in 
1926 lasted from February 2nd to February 27th when the men returned to work unconditionally. 
Neither strike affected the Indians to any great extent. Both strikes are noteworthy for the 
violent intimidation carried on by a few extremists and the numerous cases of incendiarism. 

{tit) The 1923 strike was settled by (a) an all round increase in rates of pay. (6) The establish- 
ment of a Labour Bureau to register men socking employment, to select and engage workmen 
for all vacancies and to investigate complaints of unjust clischargo, extortion or other grievanoes, 
(c) Water was supplied to villages surrounding the fields. It was not a condition of the settle- 
ment of the strike but more housing was built, as a free gesture. The 1926 strike fizzled out in 
three weeks and the men returned to work without a settlement. 

(iv) In the 1926 strike the loss to industry cannot be estimated. Quite apart from the Loss 
of production there were the oases of wells in the prooeas of drilling and upon wWoh lakhs of 
rupees had been spent which were being ruined. The loss to the workers was about Rs. 200,000 
in wages not earned. No figures for the 1923 strikes are available. 

124. (v) We have two workers councils, one representing all classes of Burman workmen 
and one representing the Indian workmen. These oounoils meet at regular intervals and make 
representations on behalf of their workers. In addition aU workmen put grievanoes or requests 
through the Labour Bureaux where they have unrestricted entry at all times of the day. 
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Detailed Statbmitnt for 4tr Oitarter, 1028. 

Stalemenl referred to in reply to subject 96 (i)* 


Occupation. 


Armature Winders 
Aftsiotani Surf^eons 
Asffistant Labour 8u]ier- 
fnt«ndenta 
Assistant Telegraph 
Superintendents 
Bazaar Superintendent . . 
Blacksmiths and IleljterH 
Boat and Bargemen 
Boiler House attendants 
Boilermen 
Burmese Nurses 
Clerks 
CWpentera 
Cartmen 
Chemists 
Compounders 
Cooks for cool ies 
Construction Sup«*rviMor 
Domestic iServants 
Duraans 
Drillers Help^’ra 
Engineers ( Assistants) . . 
Ele<jtrician« 

Equipment Inspectors .. 

Firemaster 

fieneral Labour 

Havildar 

Driller (Bunnan) 

Hospital Attrmdanta 
Launch Dock staff 
Lniinch Engine looni Staff 
Linemen 

Masons and Hel)K'r9 

Mechanics and HeljMTR . . 

Meter Rcarlers 

Motor Boat Crews 

Motor Car Drivers 

Moulders 

Oilmen 

Overseers 

Paymaster 

Painters 

Pattern Makers 

Raftmen . , 

Bigbuildem 

Rod Pulleia 

Sawyers 

SawmlU Supervisor 
Signallers and Phone Ope- 
rators 

Surveyors and Draughts- 
men 

Steel Work Erectors 
iSwitohboard Attendants 
Sub-Station Attendants 
School Masters 
Telegraph Inspectors 
Tinsmiths 

Transport Assistants 
Technioal Assistants 
Welders 

Wiremen and Helpers . . 
Watchmen 


Average 

of men 
employefl. 


Total Cost 
including 
overtime* 


Monthly Rnte.| 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

13 

2,193 

6 

0 

4 

5,475 

0 

0 

2 

1,534 

4 

0 

I 

1 

825 

0 

i 

1 

183 

4 

'* 

314 

36,112 

4 

0 ! 

18 

1,631 

8 

0 ' 

17 

2,765 

6 

0 

397 

47.278 

8 

0 

9 

4.789 

0 

0 

1,048 

2,76,596 

13 

0 

176 

26,759 

6 

0 

12 

1.130 

8 

0 

3 

1.613 

4 

0 

10 

2.878 

6 

a 

157 1 

8,5(i6 

4 

0 

1 

430 

2 

0 

571 

42,962 

0 

0 

1,084 

77,348 

4 

0 

2.630 

\ 3,56,657 

14 

0 

59 

' 3o,5(Hl 

11 

0 

13 

I 8,722 

4 

0 

123 

I 14,122 

4 

0 ; 

1 

' 600 

0 

0 

6,310 

' 5,79,359 

14 

0 

1 

! 6(M» 

0 

0 

I 

603 

0 

0 

9 

!>29 

10 

0 

42 

7,910 

14 

0 

29 

4.118 

4 

0 

58 

6,766 

6 

0 

98 

17,852 

12 


1,533 ; 

2.04,714 

3 

0 

22 i 

i 4,026 

2 

0 : 

10 1 

1 1,147 

2 

0 

266 

1 45,814 

8 

0 

54 

j 7,787 

2 

0 

1,130 

1,06,377 

0 

0 

35 

1 15,979 

12 

0 . 

1 

f 633 

0 

0 

1(» i 

1 1,157 

2 

0 ! 

5 1 

! 702 

8 

0 

2 , 

233 

10 

0 i 

M41 

1,43,660 

12 

0 ! 

1,175 ' 

1,60,727 

14 

0 ! 

33 1 

4,531 

6 

^ i 

1 1 

1 

i 460 

1 

0 

0 1 

124 

29,831 

0 

o; 

29 

8,272 

10 

0 j 

4 

1,003 

14 

0 1 

19 

2,391 

4 

^ 1 

16 

2.423 

14 

0 ■ 

.31 

6,060 

12 

0 i 

3 

1,299 

8 

0 < 

11 

1,613 

10 

0 ! 

8 

6,772 

10 

^ i 

1 

1,211 

8 

0 

54 

8,856 

8 

0 1 

160 

19,486 

4 

^ i 

42 

4,083 

0 

0 j 

19,122 

2,364,864 

11 



Daily Rate. 


Rs. a. p. I Rs. a. p. 
4 C 10 i 1 I 3 


1 10 8 
13 5 4 
1 0 0 
4 0 0 
1 8 8 


Average 

Cost 

per 

man 

per 

mensem. 

Rs. a. p. 
r>6 3 0 
4r>6 4 0 


4 3 9 
1 8 8 


2 0 0 
1 13 4 
3 2 


2 0 0 , 
ir> 0 0 
4 0 0 
2 8 0 

3 13 7 I 

n 8 8 

I 

2 0 0 i 

2 14 2 ! 

4 3 9 i 
15 4 


3 5 0 

3 4 4 
2 14 2 ; 

5 12 4 i 

6 119 

4 13 0 


95 1 0 

1 14 10 83 10 0 

100 41 15 0 

1 0 0 50 7 0 

54 6 0 

144 6 0 

1 2 6 45 13 0 

282 3 0 

403 13 0 

1 2 6 54 11 0 

1 1 3 43 5 0 

1 1 3 32 6 0 
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MEMORANDUM DEALING WITH LABOUR CONDITIONS AT BADARPUR, ASSAM. 


L— Beoroitment 

1. Origm of Labour, — Skilled labour only imported — all unskilled locally engaged. 

2. Contact toith villages — 

(i) Extent and frequency of return, — ^No shortage of labour except at periods of sowing 
and harvesting crops. 

(u) Extent of permanent labour force. — 800. 

3. Methods of recruitment. — No recruiting necessary. 

7. Unemployment — 

(») Extent and character. — Very little privation or involuntary unemployment but labour 
generally lazy and do no more work than necessary. 

8. Labour “ turnover ’* — 

(») Average duration of employment. — Two-three years. 

(n) Extent of casual employment. — ^About 5 per cent, 

(mi) Absenteeis-m — 

(а) Extents character and causes. — Fairly general owing to private interests, intending 

crops, etc. 

(б) Seasonal or otherwise. — Both. 

(c) Time and waqes lost. — About 15 per cent, of possible earnings. 

n. — staff Organisation. 

14. Timekeeping, piece-work, contract and attendance registers. — Based on system at 
Burma Fields.* 

16. Contractors as intermediaries. — For all major constructional work. 

m.— Housing. 

16. Extent to which housing is provided — 

(•) By employers. — For 10 per cent, of labour employed only. Remainder own their 
own houses and paddy land. 

18. Nature of accommodation pronded in each class — 

(i) In relation to workers" demands, — Superior to own standard. 

(ii) In relation to best type from health point of view. — ^Might bo of better quality 
but sanitary and weather-proof. 

20. Rent rales in various classes. — Free. 

IV. — Health. 

23. General health conditions of wdrkers — Gk)od. 

(») Figures of mortality. — In past 3 years 002, *002 and *004 per cent, respectively. 

24. Extent of medical facilities provided — 

(i) By employer 8. e\\ equipped hospital, 6 beds and free qualified native medical 

attention. 

(ii) By Government. — Nil. 

(iii) By other agencies. — Nil. 

25. Extent to which medical facilities are utilised. — 

(i) Generally. — ^By approximately 90 per cent, of workers. 

29. Disease. — 

(ii) Prevalence of cholera, malaria, hookworm and other tropical dweasss.-— Not excessive* 

Total oases treated for various ailments approximately 6,000 per Jtn ptint, 

31. Maternity benefits. — ^Nil, 

V. — Welfare. 

32. ExterU of wdfarewerk-^ 

(») By tmfloyen.—'So spwial welfare meaeure. taken in renpeet of gwMnl kbonr. 
Means oi recreative ezeroiw, e.y., tennis, football fwovided for and janior 

Btafia 

(if) By other agencies.-— Nil* 
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36. Proviwm of edueoHonal faeUitiu by employers. — ^Nil. 

87. DuirabUUy and poasibHUy of provision for old age and permanent retirement,--^ 
Membenhip of Coinpany*8 Provident Fund open to all employees drawing Bs. 30 per mensem 
and over. 

VL— Edacation. 

40. Facilities for children of employees , — Two secondary and one primary school viihin 
radius of 6 miles. 


Vm.— Workmen’s Compensation. 

61, Worhmen's Compensation Act — 

(i) Extent of use , — Generally applied. 


IX.— Homs. * 

Other Establishments — 

78. Hours worked per week and per day , — See Statement “ A” attached. 

XXL— Wages. 

96. Prevailing rates (time and piece) and average earnings , — See Statement “ B” attached. 
107. Periods of wage payment {day, week or month), — ^Monthly. 


Xm.— Industrial Efficiency of workers. 

113. Comparative efficiency of Indian and foreign workers , — General efficiency of local 
Indian labour much below average of Punjabis, Burmese, etc. 

114. Extent to which comparisons are affected by — 

(i) Migration of workers, — Slightly. 

(v) Physique, — Considerably. 

{vi) Health, — Slightly. 

(tait) Standards of living — To some extent. 

General character. — Mainly. 


XV.— Industrial Disputes. 

123. Extents of strikes and lock-outs . — Unknown to date. 


STATEMENT ‘‘ A 


78. Hours wnrked per week and per day — 



Hours work- 

Hours work* 

, Hours worked per 
week. 

Class of Labour. 

ed per day 
Normal. 

ed per day 
Actual. 

i 

Normal. 

Actual. 

(a) Haohine Shop Labour and Telephone men 

(b) Topping Pkmt men and Boilermen . . • . 

(e) EngineMing Department, Labour, Fields Coolies, 

iMpallcrs and Rig-builders 
id) Drilling Coolies 
(e) Tindall and Oilmen 

8 

8 

9 

10 

12 

801 

8*54 

9 48 
1001 
12*31 

46 

56 

52 

56 

84 

1 

48 06 
59-78 

56-88 

6006 

86-17 


79. Bays worked per week — 
(6) and (e) 7 days. 

(a), (e) and (d) 6 days. 


1)2 
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STATEMENT ‘‘ B. ” 


Kates of wages per mensem. 


Occupation. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average 
earning per 
mensem. 

Average 
earning 
per day. 


Rs. 

a. 

p* 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. a. p. 

Surveyors 

210 

0 

0 

125 

0 

0 

158 

4 

0 


Draftsmen 

150 

0 

0 

no 

0 

0 

135 

5 

0 


Welders . . 

150 

0 

0 

130 

0 

0 

155 

8 

0 


Carpenters 

26 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

18 

10 

0 


Maistries . . 

30 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

25 

3 

0 


Dressers ’ . . 

40 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

36 

3 

0 


Chowkidar, Oflfice boys, etc. . . 

20 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

13 

9 

0 


Sweepers . . 

40 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

13 

0 


Rigbuilders 

23 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

15 

7 

0 


Drilling Coolies 

40 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

19 

9 

0 


Firemen and Helpers 

28 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

22 

15 

0 

* * 

Oilmen 

18 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

n 

7 

0 


Blacksmith and Helpers 

1 

2 

0 

0 

9 

0 




0 ii 0 


per day 

• 

t)er day. 





Masons and Helpers 

36 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

22 

6 

0 


Vicemen and Helpers 

190 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

56 

3 

0 


Tindals 

55 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

37 

5 

0 


Malies 

20 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

14 

15 

0 


Drivers and Helpers 

65 

0 

0 1 

14 

0 

0 

1 36 

4 

0 


iSyces 

15 

0 

0 ! 

14 

0 

0 

16 

2 

0 


Coolies 

18 

0 


14 

0 

0 

16 

2 

0 


Telephone men 

85 

0 

0 ! 

14 

0 


30 

12 

0 


Turners . . 

4 

1 

0 ; 

3 

4 

0 

, , 



4 0 0 


per day 

. 1 

per da> 






Machinists 

3 

11 

0 1 

, , 






3 14 0 


per day 









Topping Plant men . . 

150 

0 

0 ! 

10 

0 

0 

32 

14 

0 

* « 

Motor Mechanic and Helpers . . 

150 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1 30 

8 

0 , 


Traversers 

65 

0 

0 1 

34 

0 

0 

43 

0 

0 


Tracers 

45 

0 

0 i 




i 51 

4 

0 

, , 

M. Shop Foreman . . 

250 

0 

0 

, , 



i 250 

0 

0 


Rod Pullers 

55 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

22 

15 

0 

[ 


MEMORANDUM DEALING WITH THE SYRIAM REFINERY. 


I. — Recruitment* 


1 . (t) Chiefly from India, viz . — 

Anglo Indians . . . . . . . . . . . . 125 

Burmese . . . . . . . . . . . . 673 

Hindustanis . . . . . . , . , . . . 1,440 

Chittagonians . . . . . . . . , , . . 1,092 

Tolegus or Coringhis . . . . . . . . . . . , 2,486 

Ooriahs . . . . . . . . , . , . . . 1,331 

’ Bengalis , . . . . . . , . . , , 68 

Chinese . . . . . . . , . . . . , , 76 

Punjabis . . . . . . . . , . , , , , 162 

Madrasis . . . . . . . . . , , , . , 44 


Total . . 7,500 

2. (f) Majority of Indian workers return to their native villages on an average ev ery third 
year for at least 3 months. 

(n) BxUfU o/ptrmanerU labour force, — 7,500. 
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3. {%) Applicantfl for omploymont register their names with us. Applicants are medically 
examin^ and those passed fit are engag^ as necessary. 

(ii) Existing arrangement appears to be satisfactory. 

(Hi) Public employment, agencies. — In view of specialised nature of our requirements this 
is considered neither necessary nor practicable. 

4. The majority of our workmen have their families in India. 

7. (<) We have usually from 100 to 150 men applying for situations. At the end of each 
month the numlx^r is greater due to the fact that men leaving to go to their country usually do so 
at the end of the month. They are paid off on the 1st of the following month. The numbers 
applying for employment in recent years at Syrian! do not indicate any serious problem of un- 
employment in Burma. 

(ii) Extent fn w’iirh rnuscfl by — (a) Reirenchment or dismissals. None due to thc.se causes. 
During reconstruction of the Kefinerv those thrown out of employment were given a bonus equi- 
valent to one month's pay .so that they could settle their affairs. They were then repatriated. 

8. (i) Average duratinv of employinent.-V^e e.stimatc the average for general labour nt 3 
years. 

(ii) Extent of casual employ — -Uiileas for approx. 100 men engaged in loading and 
unloading steamers, etc., we ha\f‘ no ca.suaJ lalmur. 

(Hi) AbsentreiMm (a) to (<•) - 


Excluding Staff, Launch and \ Reason 
(^argo Boat crt'w.s j unkno\Mi 

Sickness ((^ert ilied ) . . 

Accidents (('crtiliiil) 

Total 


Arcrdg(‘ 

monthly 

Cost. 

day.s 

Rs. 

3,%S 

4,702 Wages lost. 

474 

622 Wages lost. 

438 

587 Wages paid. 

4.880 

5,01 1 


Approx. .Average d.iily Ahstudeesss 180 m-Mi out of 0,.‘10 ► workers. 


n. - staff Organisation. 

12. (i) Superior Staff arc engaged in U. K. 

Subordinate Staff arc engaged locally. 

(ti) Apprentices arc trained in (.'heraical Lalioratory and Engineering Workshops and in 
Works generally. (Sec 86). 

13. Relations b* tween staff and rank and file. — (i) Satisfactory. 

(ii) Value and defects (f system of employing jobbers, — No jobbers. 

14. (i) Time i.s nn^ordctl In a special department under European .supervision. Men on 
entering Works are liaiuhMl a metal disc bearing their Works Number. They are obliged to 
hang this on a boanl at the department whore they are employed ; each operation is separately 
recorded. 'Fhe t wo statements mu.st. agree before t he time is recorded in the final Time Sheet . 

(ii) Wages are made up and paid by a special ilepartment under European supervision. 
This department is entirely .separate from that concerned with recording time. Pay vouchers 
are distribute<l to workers on pay day through Department heads. These show' Name, Number, 
Tim^, Rate, Dfxluctions and Amount payable. On presentation of the voucher at pay gate, 
workers are handed a sealed cover containing the amount payable. Payment is made under 
close European su{>ervision. 

1 6. (♦) Repairs to wooden cargo boats, the making of roads, and erection of new buildings and 
tanks, are carried out by contractors under our supervision. 

(ii) Extent of sub-contracting. We have no particulars in this connei'tion. 

(Hi) Control exercised over working conditions. The control exercised is almost 
wholly in connection with the prevention of accidents and to ensure that all the employees of a 
oontraotor are over l5 years of age. No control is exercised regarding the number of hours work- 
ed by or the wages paid to Contractor’s employees. 


in.— Housing. 

16. (») The Company has built 54 barracks which aooommodate approximately 2,200 men 
of sJl oastes. In admtion, married quarters are provided for a limited number of tho senior 
employees. 

Ck>ntrol of housing is exercised by the Labour Welfare Superintendent assisted by a number 
of Headmen (employees) who are appointed by Government on Works Manager’s recommenda^ 
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tlon. Each Headman is deputed to look after one hundred men. In order to enhance hie 
status the Company pays each Headman Rs. 5 per mensem and grants full pay while on leave. 

(m) Those who cannot be accommodated in the Company’s barracks rent quarters in Syriam 
village. 

(tv) Burmese employees generally and a large number of Hindustanis own their own houses* 

17. There is no difficulty in obtaining land in Syriam for building purposes. Application 
is made to the Deputy Commissioner, Hanthawaddy. Houses built within Municipal limits 
must conform to the relative bye laws and be approved by the Municipality. 

18. (i) Special attention has been given to the requirements of the various castes acoom* 
modated. 

{ii) The barracks are single siorey brick buildings w ith cement floors and cement asbestos 
comigated roofs. The roof Sieets have been carried out to form a verandah along each side, 
these also have cement floors. All comers have been rounded off and the arrangement, generally, 
facilitates cleansing. 

(in) All roadways, barracks, kitchens, latrines, and bathing platforms are lit by electricity. 
Septic tank latrines are installed throughout with a constant supply of fresh water. Covered 
dust bins are kept near each barrack for collecting refuse and these are emptied tw ice daily. 

Artesian well w^ater is laid throughout the lines and numerous water taps are placed betw-een 
the barracks and kitchens for the free use of occupants. The water supply is Continuous. 

19. The barracks are fully occupied. 

20. All Company accommodation is supplietl rent free to employees. 


IV.~Health. 

23. (t) Separate figures of mortality for B. O. C. employees not obtainable, as statistical 
figures are made out only for the Syriam Municipality. 

The total population for Syriam is approximately 16,000 and in the >ear 1028 there were 
356 deaths registi^red, giving a death rate of 23*43 per 1000. 

(ii) A separate figure for B. 0. C. employees is not obtainable for reasons stated above. 

In the year 1928 the total number of births reported in Syriam was 322. giving a birth rate 
of 21*26 per 1000. 

Infant Mortality rate-?<y<S per thoumn/L 

(Hi) Wor/cin'f conditions. — (a) Very favourable, as all sheds and work places are open with 
ample ventilation and complete absence of any overcrowding. 

(b) No Company’s work is done by employees at home. 

(/v) Dietary, — In Syriam village wdierc the majority of the coolies obtain their food on con* 
tract at the lowest possible price the standard is low’. In the Company’s barracks the standard 
is good becan.se (1) cooks are provided by the Company for each 50 men and (2) the occupants 
have no rent, etc., to pay. 

(v) General development and Iwdily condition of majority js of quite high standard as all 
coolies are medically examined before being engaged. 

(Vfc) Not applicable as a city, but with general labour separated to a ver}' Inrge extent from 
family life, venereal disease is extremely prevalent. 

(oii) Deaths from Dist^ase .. .. .. .. ..7 

Accidents . . . . , . . . . . . . 2 

Total . . 9 


These figures represent total deaths during the year J928 amongst Burmah Oil Company’s 
employees who either died of accident or as In-patients of the Syriam hospital. All serious 
cases from Cooly lines are admitted to Hospital but this is not possible in the village where 
deaths occur which are not traceable in our records. 


24. (i) One European and two Indian Medical Ofticers with a Coraiiany 
able day and night for minor ailments. 

(ii) and (Hi) A sufficient number of beds an> always available in the 
HoBj>ital which is maintained by — 

(a) Government 

(b) Municipality 
(f) B. O. C. 

(d) District Council .. 


Dispensary avail** 

Syriam Municipal 

*. 8*0 0 /; 

. . 40*0 % 

.. 33 0 % 

.. 19*0 % 


Total 


.. 100*0 
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25. (t) All sick obtain treatment free. — 

Daily average attendance at Dispensary . . . . . . 50 

Daily average number granted leave as unable to work . . . . . . 1 " 

Daily average admission to Hospital . . . . . . . . . . 1 


26. (t) (a) and (ft) Ample latrine accommodation is provided for all workers and clean tap 
•water supplied from artesian wells. [ (6) Refers to workers housed by the Company.] 

(n) (a) and (ft) Piiied water from artesian wells continuously available, Iwth in Company’s 
Lines and in village. 

{iii) (ft) Adequate bathing platforms are jjrovidcd for each community at barracks. Water 
supply is continuous. 

27. The Director of Public Health calls on request. 

28. (♦) Control on temperaivre in factories . — Rcgulaticms arc suitable and ai'e observed. 

20. (i) There arc no diseases strictly attributable to (he work at the Refinery. 

A number of cases of Traumatic Opthalmia. caused by ex})Osure to rays from electric weld- 
ing are treated but arc mostly due to neglect of precautions provided for its prevention. No 
cases of permanent disability have been seen from it. Actual handling of products, such as Wax, 
has Ix'cn reduced to the absolute minimum, and no cases of E})itlielicrna liave been rei>orted during 


the last six years. 


(fi) Cholera . — June 1920 

. . 3 weeks. 

Attacks B. 0. C. 50 othera . . 

..13 

Deaths B. 0. C. 30 others 

.. 11 

Cases mortality amongst B. O. C. 

60 % 

(’asos mortality amongst others 

84 % 


Malaria . — A numlwr of cases treated yearly. ]>ractic'alty all being during the month of June 
following the break of the rains. These cases have almost invariably a history of previous fevers 
and have enlarged spleens showing a previous infection. 8\Tiam ravay l)e reeaided as a non- 
malarious station. Cases treated in 1928—10. 

Hoohmrm . — Until recently this disease was considered to lx* present in apjirr^ximately 70/80 
per cent, of Coolies. A Hospital census in 1925 of all Coolies admitU*d to Hospital demonstrated 
its presence in 60 ixsr cent, on one simple microscopical examination only. Cases of advanced 
aniemia from this cauw* wen? then common, but are now rarely seen. All proved cases were 
treated at Disjiensary or Hospital. Attempts at mass treatment in 1924 and 1 925 were discon- 
tinued owing to general opposition. The erection of coolie lines with proper road and paths 
and with good drainage of surroundings are the most efti(‘aciou8 methixl of prevention of this 
disease. 

Reri’Beri.— M cases treated in 1928, 

Dysentny . — Both ty]K*s of Dysentery not uncommon. .M cases were treated in 1928. 

V.-Welfarc. 

38. The Company employs a special labour Welfare Supt'rintendent whose duties include 
supervision of housing and investigation of all complaints in connection therewith or in connec- 
tion with their enipkiymont . 

34. (n) (a) There is a Football Croiind provided by the Company which is looked after by 
the Nyriam Athletic Association and men are at liberty to use this on appl\ ing to the Association. 
Football matcdies are arranged by the Syria in Athletu* Assotuation on the League principle and 
at the end of the season metlals are presented to the w inners and the runners up. 

(ft) A Fref* Library- has just lieen started in the 'Fown of Syriain for the use of all natioiialties. 
'rhis has been got up by subscTiptions and the Burmah Oil Company's Labour >\'elfare Siqjerin- 
tendent is President of the Committee, 

(iii) (a) The B. O. C. Employees* Urlian (’o-operaCve Credit Society, Ltd., was started in 
the month of Ma}- in the year 1921. 

7'he meinlxjrship to-day is 1,351 with a capital of Hs. l,tH),823-7-9. 

The Works Manager of the Burmah Oil Company, Ltd., by virtue of his ofti(*e, is IVsident 
of the Society and an Honorary member of it. He may delegate his duties to an assisting officer 
of the Company who exercises a general control over its affairs. 

The objects of the Society are : — 

(«) To encourage thrift by affording a means of saving a jH>rtion of income on which a fair 
return may be reckoned, in the way of interest. 

(6) To prevent hopeless indebt/cdness by enabling membtws to obtain advances on reasonable 
terms. Ihrior to the organisation of the B.‘0. C. Employees’ Urban Oo-ojwrative (’redit Society 
there were different classes of money lenders in Syriaiii, including thr<‘0 Chettiar firms and a 
Pawn Shop, who were simply preying on the less thrifty emplojws. 
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Many of these were indebted to money lenders for years and to avoid jail had been trans- 
ferring their debts from one money lender to another, the principal being increased with each 
trMisaotion, until their position became hopeless. The Burman, Anglo-Indian and Madrassi 
clerks are particularly prone to extravagance. Though the aims and objects of the Co-operative 
Credit Society, namely, promotion of thrift and self-help are not achieved, many of these clerks 
l^ve paid off their debts altogether and are now beginning to possess dwelling houses of their ow n. 
Generally, their condition is decidedly improved. Before the Society was instituted none of the 
members possessed decent houses in Syriam. At the present time some members possess houses, 
valued at Its. 1,000 to Ks. 7, (XX). A good number possess houses of lesser value and are proud 
of their ownership. 

(6) Report of B. O. (\ Workmen's Hospital Aid Fund Committee, Syriam. TheB, O. C. 
Workmen’s Hospital Aid Fund, Syriam, was started in the year 1918 and a Committet' was 
formed then under the direction of Works Manager. 

The Committee consists of eight members representing (he following comiminitieH : — 

Burmese, Chinese, Bengali, Hindu, Punjabi, Chittagonian, Coringhi and Ooria. 

The Clerks. Foremen, etc., subscribe towards the Fund monthly 2 annas each and the \\ ork- 
men 1 anna each. The object of this Fund is to provide (ornfortsand certain sjweial equipment 
for the Syriam Hospital. Among other things, the Syriam Hospital has been provided with the 
following : — 

(1) Tw o kitchens at a cost of Us. 3,(i(X). 

(2) A set of Electrical Medical Apparatus at a tost of Us. 4,(K)0. 

(3) One operation table of up-to-date pattern at a cost of Rs. 2,o0(», 

(4) X-Ray Apparatus at a cost of Rs. 17,(XH). The amount of money already (‘(*n- 
tributed by the Fund to the above purposes is Rs. 44,849-0-6 and cash in hand destined 
for the same purposes is Rs. 21, .518-2-0. 

36. The Company does not provide schools but assists financially in the building and main- 
tenance of such by other organisations. (See also 40.) 

37. Recognising the desirability of providing for retirement the Company has siiu'e the year 
1929 provided a Provident Fund for the workers. 

Members of the Fund may contribute each year a sum equivalent to one month's pay. 1'hc 
Company contributes an equal amount at the end of the year. Interest has been allowed at 5 
per annum. Members are not permittc'd to withdraw their capital from the Fund unless for 
sound investments in, say, House- building for tlieir personal 

VI.—Education. 

40. (/) Full education facilities exist. The following aie the moie impoitant schools : — 

(1) Syriam High School. Accommodation for .390 pupils. S< oj>C“ Kindergarten to 

High School Final. A. V, Coile. 

(2) St. George's English School. Accommodation for 200 pupils. Scfqa*- ^ Kindergarten 

to 7th Standard, English Code. 

(3) Ku Tun Hla’.^ Wrnacular Burmese School. 170 pupils Infant to 7th Standard. 

(4) Indian A. V, School. Day and Kight. 70 pupils. Infant to 4th Standard. 

The above (excepting No. 3) arc eonsid<‘rably subsidised by this Company. 

41. Facilities /or induslriul and rotwOonof /rf/i«t«^.— (See Clause 80). 

42. We find no noticeable effect on standard of living. In regard to industnal efficiency 
the effect is noticeable only in- tlie case of foremen, etc., who must, of necessity, lie educated. 
Previously the type of man obtainable was one who had a certain amount of schooling and who 
had been trained as regards Engineering in a Workshop. Some of these men due to their natural 
ability were good in many respects but owing to their want of a betU^r education initially, they 
tend to fall behind in these days ot up-to-date and scieiitilically designed plant and machinery. 

Sin^ the reorganisation of the Covernmeut Technical Institute, Insein, a much better type 
of man is being turned out ; one, who in addition to having a good workshop training, is also 
well grounded in the theoretical side of Engineering. 

VII.— Safety. 

44. Accidentsfortheyear 1928— Serious (1 death) .. ,. 3g 

Minor . . . . . . . . . . 390 

Total . . 428 

(12 months) 

Bays lost .. 5,261 


Wages paid Rs. . . 7,046 
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46. Chiefly injuries to hands and feet eaused through carelessness in handling material and 
lack of foot-wear. Injuries caused by machinery are few. 

46. Every possible endeavour is made to prevent accidents and to induce the employees 
to use their intelligence towards this end. The latter is a difficult matter as may be instanced 
in oonnection with a recent accident in the Refinery. Here a Chinaman was instructed to cut 
oft the branch of a tree. He — ^and he is one of a class of persons usually counted intelligent^— 
placed a ladder against the branch, stornl on the ladder and sawed off the branch inside the 
point of support for the ladder. The result was branch, ladder and Chinaman all fell to the 
ground and the latter was severely inj tired. 

48. First aid and medical relief ahAsys available at the Company's Disfjensary in the 

Refinery. 

49. (c) The relative (Government departments keep in very close touch with operations and 
plans of all extensions/alterations are submitted for approval* 

50. There is no doubt that safety to a great extent dcpc‘nds on the four conditions mentioned 
above ; the conditions under which our employees work are such that we have had no accidents 
attributable to them. 


IX - Hours. 

66. Factories. — '{i) Tradesmen and laljoiireih, pcir week hour?*, per day 8 hours in 4 
hour spells with interval of 2 hours. Saturday 6 hiuirs with brief interAal foi rest. 

Process workers on shift, pe?r week r»6 hours, per day 8 hourf>. 

(ii) Actual, i.c., including overtime. Varies coiLsiderahl> but nevci exceeds maximum 
allowed by Factory Act unless with approval of (lovcrnmeiU F.utory InsjKxtoi. 

(Hi) Workers are only on call during their actual woikiug hours. 

66. JMffS worked per week . — 6 days except fi»r Proei'HS woikiTs on shift. 

69. Reduction of Maxima may lead to reduction of wages, \t)t advisable in the fiiiauoiai 
interests of the workers. Wc pa> daily rates for an 8 hours dav and not for the 10 hours maxi- 
mum permitted. 

60. (a) In rejation to fatigue. — Half an liour's list on heav v woik as ncces* 

•ary. 

(b) In relaiion to workcr\s meal tunes. -2 hf>m«; ld.,‘>0 a.m. till 12-.‘10 I'.w. 

(ii) Suitability of the law. — .Suitable. 

(m) Suitability of hours during which factoiv iN woikinj:.- -Suitable. 

(iv) General holidays to Labour average 6 <lays annualh. For three of tho^c days pav is 
sanctioned. The sanctioned holidays are tlie Fo.stival davs of the nspeetive Castes. In the 
•vent of a worker being requiied to vva)rk on an\ of these Festival days he is given double pay 
for the flay. 

6J. (i) Except in exempted departments uiuler the Ac t Sunday i-< observed as a day of rest. 
In exempted departments days of rest are regulated by the Factory Ail with the approval of the 
Ohief Inspector of Factories. 

(ii) Saitability of the law. — Suitable. 

62. Wc take advantage of S|H*cial Exemptions under Miscellaneous Deparlnient . Notifica- 
tion No. 36, dated I8th June 192J, regarding Faetorics having v>ork nocessUatinii Continuous 
Production. 

Also exemptions granted by Factory Insjx*clor as follows : 

Hours of employment and weekly holiday .. Certain Maistries and TindaL holiling posts of 

suix^rvision exempted. 

Method of Changing Shift . . . . Complete holiday of 24 hours not possible 

under Works method of changing shift. 
Present method approved by Factory Inspec- 
tor. 

Register in Form F . . . . . . This register not required as M'orks T^e and 

Pay Sheets t,ive necessary information fuid 
are open to inspection by Inspector of FacCb- 
ries. 

Hours of employment . . . . . . Supplementary operations requiring irregular 

shifts, exemption from tabulation in Notices. 

Exemption for persons holding positions of 
eupervision. 
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X. — Special questions lelating to women. Young Adults and Childnn. 

81, Factories , — We have ceased to employ children. 

83. Suitability of regulations for womtn^s tcork — Suitable. 

86. Ample facilities are given for training of fitters. Facilities are also given for the tiftill* 
ing of engineer apprentices. These may be divided as follows : — 

(а) Tradesmen. 

(б) Engineers. 

(c) Students from Government Technical Institute, Insein. 

Classes (a) and (6) are full time apprentices while the latter are part time in conjunction with 
the Government Technical Institute, Insein. 

Apprentices in Classes (a) and (6) start their training under equal conditions and the latter 
are promoted from Class (a) when they pass an examination in English, Arithmetic, Mathematic 
and General Knowledge. This examination is held bi-yearly and is conducted by tho (’hief 
I>raughtsman as a rule. 

Those in class (o) arc trained in one dejiartment only, being trained as turners, fitters or 
any jjarticular trade they wish. On completion of their training most of them are retained in 
the Company's service. Those in class (/>) are given a more general training to fit them to take 
up the duties of an Assistant Engineer either with tho Company or elsewhere. They are 
encouraged to attend training classes in Technical Subjects in Rangoon. The Company 
arrange for their transport from Syriam to Rangoon and back again. The general training 
of the students in class (c) is under the control of the Principal, Government Technical Institute, 
Insein. This training is on the “ Sandwich system, and is of 6 years duration. In the firat 
four years one term each year is 8 { 3 cnt in the Institute and the other in practical training here. 
Each term lasts about 5 months. The whole of the fifth and final year i.s s})ent here. In the 
case of particularly promising students the last year may be spent in taking an advanced course 
at the Institute or this course may be taken later on if the student so (Ipsin^s. 

XI. — Special questions relating to seamen and workers in Inland Navigation. 

93. Launch crews are on duty for 12 hours during w'hich time they have intervals for meals 
and rest. 

Cargo boat crows have no set liours. 

94, Neither launch nor cargo boat crews am provided with rations. Launch crews find their 
own accommodation ashore* but cargo boat crew’s live on iKiard their Iioats. 

xn. Wages. 

90. See accomimnying statement giving Summary^ of Occupations, etc., for the 4th Quarter 
1928. 

97. Movon^nts in retent yf>ars.~-{i) Incmases and decreases. 


% increase from 1919 to 1929. 


Re. 20 

and under in 1919 increased by 



.. 70/87% 

Over Rs. 

20 

do. 

Rs. 30 

do. 



.. 67/70% 

do. 

30 

do. 

40 

do. 



.. 60/67% 

do. 

40 

do. 

,» 60 

do. 



.. 47/49% 

do. 

50 

do. 

„ (iO 

do. 



.. 46/47% 

do. 

(»0 

do. 

„ 70 

do. 



.. 46% 

do. 

70 

do. 

„ 80 

do. 



.. 42% 

do. 

So 

do. 

„ 100 

do. 



.. 40% 


(u) Reasons fur variation. Increased cost of living. 

Increases fixed by Aibitration award following on strike in 1921. 

98. Amount sent to villages, — Information not available as all remittances are sent 
individuals through local Post Office. 

99. Payment in kind and allied problem, — No ])aymcnt in kind. 

102. Basis of payment for overtime and Sunday iwrk, — Shift w'orkers and workmen engaged 
on urgent repairs (necessitating the application for exemption from the rule rogar^ng maximum 
number of hours per day) receive time and quarter for overtime. Ordinary overtime is paid 
for at rate shown in accompanying list. Sundays arc paid for at ordinary daily rate. 

106. Minimum wages.^^See statement (refereru'e 90 and 103). 

No necessity for statutory establishment. 

106. (t) Extent of fining, — Average monthly Rs. 408. 
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Average Monthly Pay Roll Rs. 2,86,241. 

(w) Other ded^u^tions, — {a) Workmen subsoribe 1 anna per month and clerks, Foremen, etc., 
annas 2 per month to Workmen's Hospital Aid Fund [see 34 (Hi) 6], 

(b) MemWs of Co-operative Credit Socdety have subscriptions, etc., deducted-^[ 0 ee 34 

(«*t) fX]. 

(c) Sub Prov, Fund contributions deducted from members, (see 37 for extent). 

(ui) Utilisation of fines, — Fines on account of direct loss to Company are retained, average 
monthly Rs. 123. ‘ 

Fines for offences not causing direct loss to Company are handed to Syriam Hospital, ave- 
rage monthly Rs. 346. 

107, (i) Periods for which wages paid, — The rate is per day of 8 hours. Payment is made 
monthly. 

(••) Perijds elapsing before pay men/.— 9 days approximately. 

(tv) Unclaimed wages are retained until claimed. Ultimately they are given to charity. 

110. Annval or other lexive. — (») (n) For general labour 3 months without pay after 3 years 
or 6 months after 6 years service with lien on appointment. Generally taken ^vantage of. 

(in) Extent of consequential loss to worker of hackly ing wages. None. Those going on 
leave are paid in full nji to date of departure from works. 

111. Desirability of Fair Wages Clanse in public contracts, — Considered desirable. 


XV.—Industrial Disputes. 

123 to 120. No industrial di6]mtes at Syriam within the last 7 years. 


XVn.—Administration. 

138. Acquaintance of work people with factory Ijegislation .— Vsnsi] Factory Act Notices are 
posted at Main Entrance. 

The Workmen's ('om]!^! sat ion Act apjiears to be the only Act with which the workers are 
acquainted. 



Summary of occupation for the quarter ending 31st December 1928. 
Reference : Sabject XII— W ages (96) and (102). 
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MEMORANDUM RELATING TO 125 WOMEN EMPLOYED IN THE CANDLE 
FACTORY OP THE SYRIAM REFINERY. 

I. — ^Beornitment. 

1. Origin Labour. — (i) Kxtr.nl of migration. Entirely Burmese women from the villages 
adjacent to the Refinery. 

3. Method of recruitpMnt. — (i) Engaged on recommendation by woman raaistry. 

(it) Possible improvemerU. Consider above arrangement the most suitable where women 
are coiicemod. 

8. Labour Turnover.- -{%) Avertige duration of employinenJt. We estimate the average at 7 

years. 

(This includes the pt'riod prior to year 1927 when these workers were employed through a 
aontraetor. ) 

(tit) Absenteeism, (a) Appirox. average daily absentees 23 out of 125 women. Causes- 
usually private affairs. 

(6) Not seasonal. See (a). Women are never shut out through lack of work. 

(c) Average monthly Wages 

days lost. lost. 

Hea.sons unknown ; usually private affairs . . . . .575 Rs, 539 

The figure for wages lo'*t is an estimate calculated at an average rate of 15 annas a day. 

n.- Staff Organisation. 

12. Recruitment and training of .^upcrvinug **tfiff. superkyr and /tuhordinat^. — (i) and (ti) Rec- 
ruited from a<lja(*t*nt villages. There is only one Female Supervisor and she has held the post for 
over 20 years When the post falls vacant the most suitable woman packer will be promoted to 
same. 

14. Timekeeping, piecework, contract and attendance rcgiHteri. — (t) Tbo maistry records each 
woman's w’ork, i.e. the quantity of cartons made or candles packed and this is checked by the 
clerk who takes these quantities into sto<‘k. This part of the work of maistry and clerk is specially 
•uperviseii by the European in « harge of the Candle Factory. 

(ti) Wages are made up and fiaid h^ the Refinery Fay Department. The European in charge 
of the Candle Factory p<‘r8onally supervises the distribution by the Fay Department on Pay 
Days. Tills distribution is made at the ('andle Factory. 

IV. — Health. 

23. (itt) \V orUng rondittons {a) Vet} favourable. Workrooms are well ventilate<l and 
provided with pull punkahs. There i.s no overerow'ding. 

(6) No Company’s work is <lone by employt'es at home. 

(ii) anti (jii) A sufficient numlxT of beds are always available in th^ Syriara Municipal Hos- 
pital. 

In this ho.spital there is a female ward of fi beds and a maternity ward of 4 beds. 

25, Kxtent to which medical facilities are utilised. — (n) If a woman becomes ill on duty she is 
sent to the dispensary in the \\'orks Motor Ambulance for treatment and if necessary she is subse- 
quently sent to the Syriam Hospita I, In cases of ordinary sickness the w omen do not take advan- 
tage of the medical facilities provided by the Company. 

20. Sanitary arrangements. ~{i) (a) ample latrine accommodation is provided for all w'orkers 
and clean tap water supplied from Artesian Wells. 

(n) Dr in' ing water,-- {a) Piped Water from Artesian wells eontinually available. 

{Hi) Bathing and washing.~-{a) There is a water tap which workers can use for their ablu- 
tions. 

28. (i) Control of temperature in factories.— The working places are provided with mecha- 
nioally propelled swing punkahs. Regulations are suitable and are observed. 

31. Maternity benefits,- Sot Before childbirth the wromeii leav'e the Company’s 

service and usually do not return. Some w‘omen have n^turned after a matter of.years hut we 
cannot give the percentage. 

V. — Wslfare. 

32. Welfare work for women is limited to the investigation of complaints in connection with 
their employment ; see (33), 

36. The Company does not provide schools but assists financially in the building and mainte- 
nance of such by other organisations. (See also 40). 

37, Desirability and possibility of provision for old age and premature retirement, —Dnnsoeseary 
in onr case as the women do not remain in our employment until they are aged. 

n 
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m— Saletj, 

46« The women not being engaged in any mechanical process, there have been no acci- 
dents. 

48. First aid and medical relief always available at the Company’s Dispensary in the Refinery. 


IX.— Hours. 

55. Hours worked ptr week and per day. — (t) Normal, i.e., as determined by custom or agree- 
ment. 

(t) Women per week 46 hours, per day 8 hours in 4-hour spells with interval of 2 hours. 
Satu^ay 6 hours with brief interval for rest. 

(it) Actual, «.e., including overtime. Varies considerably but never exceeds maximum 
allowed by Factory Act, i.e. 60 hours weekly. 

(Hi) Spreadover, i.c., relation between hours worked and hours during which worker is on call. 
Workers are only on call during their actual working hours. 

56. Days worked per week. — 6 days. 

59. Should the maximum number of hours per week be reduced it would probably lead t o the 
employment of more w'omen during busy periods and the consequent reduction in wages of those 
at present employed. 

60, Intervals. — (i) Existing practice. — («) In relation lo fatigue, — IVriods of rest are allow", 
ed. No woman is allowed to work niori* than 4 hours at a streti'h. 

(b) In relation to w^orkers’ meal times. 2 hours; 1(K30 a.m. tdl 12-.‘ht i». m. 

(iv) General Holidays to Labour average 6 days annually. For three of those* days pay is 
sanctioned. This applies to the female labour, even though they are on pif'cew'ork, and they are 
paid 13 annas a day for these festival days. In the event of a worker being required to w"ork on 
any of these festival days she would get 1 3 annas a day in addit ion to pi(*eew ork pa v (‘arned for 
the amount of work done on that day. 

62. We have not claimed exemption from anv of the provisions as regards women w orkers. 

81. Effect of 1022 Act on employment . — Made no difTcrence as regards our women cinplovees. 

83. Suitability of regulations for women's work . — Suitable. 


xii-wages. 

96. Prevailing rates of wnge^ and^iiece) and average earnitujs. --All w onuMi emplo vees are 
on piecework except the Maistry who is on a monthly rate of Ks. (iO. 

Average earnings for average attend- \ . .Carton Makers (31 women) Ks. 25/10 p.m. 
ance of 23 days .. .. .. j . .(handle Packers (04 women) Ks. 221, 

101. Method of fixing —According to class of work. 

102. Bases of payment for overtime and Sunday work. — Women being on piecework are paid 
the same rates for work done after the usual 8 hours day and are not employed on Sundays. 

104. We have had no wage changes in recent years. Labour is phiiitiful. 

105. Minimum wages.' necessity for statutory establishment. 

106. Deductions. — {i) Extent of fining . — Nil. 

^^^♦0 Other deductions. Voluntary contribution of 1 anna per month to Workmen’s Hospital 


(day, week or month). ~~(i) Payment is made monthly. 

(ti) Periods elapsing before payment.-'-^ days approximately. 

(iv) Uncliuraed wages arc retained and can always be claimed until time- barred by statute. 
Any unclaimed balance then is used for employees’ welfare. 

109. Bonus and profit-sharing schemes. None. 

„ . leave, —Womon desiring leave for any period are granted same, and no 

limit IS plac^ on the leave allowed to them provided there is a satisfactory reason for leave being 
reqmred. They are allowed off on all the Burmese Holidays and on each occasion usually take 
• ^'orknien would probably only take a day. 

( 1 ) Extent to which taken by loork^rs. --All the women take advantage of the Burmese Holi- 
6ay8. 

{») 1 xtrMlo whkh i-mnUnawed andjor aatitled ewipiojreM.— Work ki closed down OB 

the hurmese Holiday. There are three festival days sanctioned as holidays for men but tha 
women are off on other festivals as well, say, « per onnnm in all. 


gUPPLEMENTAKY NOTE DD'J’IES OF THE LABOUR WELPABB 

superintendent at THE SYRIAM REFINERY. 

Management that the above^st be instituted. Thia 
P connection with the Works Departments in order 

ii w decision in eases of oomplainto from workmen 

ngasding their tieatmentjn the Works, No other duties to be relegated to this official in ( * 
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that he should be able to get into close touch with the workmen. Workmen to have aceoss to 
him at any time out of their working hours. For the latter purpose this officiars residence is 
outside the Works fence and workmen can therefore appeal to him there without any difficulty. 
Usually the complaint is in the form of a wTitten petition on receipt of which the labour Welfare 
Superintendent takes up the matter with the head of the department concerned. After thorough 
investigation if the Labour Welfare Superintendent considers that the complainant has a genuine 
grievance ho advises the department concerned how he recommends they should deal with the 
matter. In the event of disagreement with the dopai-tmcnt the matter is referred to the Works 
Manager for orders. 

In addition to coraplaiijts regarding their employment the Labour Welfare Superintendent 
deals with complaints made by workmen regarding their relations with one another. Altogether 
the taking over of the aljove duties has relieve<l the Works Manager and his staff of a certain 
amount of work which took up a considerable portion of their time and which they could ill afford . 
In addition we think that wc can safely state that the workmen consider the 1.4ibour Welfare 
Superintendent, an independent advocate of their cause, should they have a genuine grievance* 

The duties of the Labour Welfare Superintendent were \ery soon afto his engagement 
extended to include the charge of our housing scheme for wprkmon. He visits tlie lines daily 
and (leals with any complaint.s from the residents ; also passes orders for any necessary repairs to 
the lines. He deals with applications for accommodation and appoints headmen to 
look after each block. Ho assists the Health Officer in the supervision of the sanitary staff at the 
lilies and <lraws that officer's attention to any scTious irregularities. He is assisted in his duties 
at the lines by a wholc-timo overseer and has no other staff. 

The J..aboiir Welfare Superiutcmlent visits the residences of workmen who live in the village 
and drawstlie attention of the Health Officer of the Municipality to any insanitary dwell mgs* he 
comes across. He also lectures the workmen on Sanitation. The Labour Welfare Superinl 
tendeiit is President of the Indian Anglo- Vernacular Day and Xight Schools. These Schools 
educate a number of our Indian employees and their children. A scheme lias been passed 
for the erection of a lunv .school, near our lines, to accommodate 150 da\ and 180 night pupils 
and will soon be started. The UiIkhu* Welfare Siijiciintendeni makes periodical vrsit.s b) till 
other schools in Syrian!. 

Uy reference to the 1929 Annual Report made by the Labour Welfare Superintendent it 
will be observed that he has bemi called on bv the Oriya and Tolugu communitjes to take up 
the post of President of their 'remple. Hilheito there bad been disputes between the different 
castes regarding the building and other mat ters and no progress could lx* made with th(‘ erection 
of atoraplc. Under his prcsidcney the building has been practically completed. 

The Lalxiur Welfare Superinteiidont visits workmen wdio are in-patient.s of the S\riam 
Hospital and puts forward any complaints made by them to the Superintendent. 

As regards pa St irnc.s for workmen wc have a large play field which i.s mostly taken advan- 
tage of by our Burmese employees but rei'cntly the Chittagonians have shown an inclination to 
play football and no lioiibt in the future this field will be utilised by other workers. At the re- 
quest of our Hindustani employees through the labour Welfare Siiiierintendent a gymnasium 
has been erected near the Hindustani quarters in the line.**. This gymnasium is used daily. 
A reading room with suituw books has recently been provided for these people. 

We consider that the object of the institution of the post of Labour Welfare Superin- 
tendent as explained at the beginning of this note ha.s been fully attained. are 

satisfied that our Labour Welfare Superintendent is in close touch with our workmen and 
has their full confidence. The Labour Welfare Superintendent is not eoncerned in the 
registration of labour for employment, recording service, etc., this being the duty of our Time 
and I<<abour Department which is controlled by Works Office Assistants. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE REGAltDING DUNNEEDAW INS'rALLA^J'ION. 


)ri(jin of Labour, (») ExletU 
Anglo-Indians 

I.— Recruitment. 

nf Migration — t^hiefly from India, nz . — 

33 

Burmese 


52 

Hindus . . 


. . 335 

Chittagonians 


.. 116 

Telugus or Coringhees 


. . 658 

Ooiiahs . . 


.. 135 

Bengalis . . 


18 

Chinese . . 


U 

Madrasis 

• * 

29 


Total 


1,390 
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8« Labour “ /limover.**— (»u*) Excluding Staff — 



Average Month- 

Lost. 


ly Days lost. 

Rs. 

Reasons Unknown 

1,500 

1,688 

Sickness (Certified) 

. . . . 68 

81 

Accidents (Certified) 

62 

77 


Total .. 1,630 1,846 


Approx, average daily absentees == 60 out of 1,300. 

III.— Housing. 

16. Extent to which housing is provided. — (i) By employers. — Barracks (in two sections) to 
accommodate two hundred and thirty-six single persons are provided alongside the Works. In 
practice 166 w'orkers are housed, the balance (70) consisting of their dependants. 

Type of Buildings — Walls, brick; floors, cement; roofs, corrugated iron; cookhouses, 
brick. 

Surrounding area is paved with brick on edge. All buildings have been rebuilt during this 
year. 

(wi) By private landlords, (iv) By workers themselves. — The factorv is within the limits of 
the City of Rangoon. Those worker.s who cannot be accommodated in the Company’s barracks, 
live in streets near the Works. 

17. Fcwilities for acquisition of land for Workers' houses. — There arc vacant spaces near the 
Works. Such land would be ac(iuired from Rangoon Development Ti ust but due to proximity of 
city, prices are high. 


U. SET, MUNICIPAL COMMISSIONER OF RANGOON. 

I.— Becroitment. 

(i) Origin of Labour. — Ninety-five per cent, of unskilled labour in Rangoon is foreign, that is 
to say, not Burmese. All the unskilled labourers employed by the Corporation in various 
departments belong to India though recruited locally. These Indian labourers come to Rangoon 
during the busy season and pick up such employment as they can get. Rangoon has become 
one of the largest immigration ports on account of the seasonal coming in and going-out of 
Indian labourers. There have been no marked changes as regards recruitment in recent years. 
The permanent labour staff of the Corporation is recruited through cooly maistries who are 
in touch with the labourers of their owm race. No difficulty has over been experienced in 
getting the required number of labourers at any time. % 

(it) Contact with villages. — It is not possible to state to what extent Indian labourers keep 
or are able to keep themstdves in touch with their own villages. Those who leave their families 
behind send remittances home. 

(ir) Extent and effects of disturbance of family life.'— As ninety per cent, of the labourers 
come alone without their famflies and as available housing accommodation is very limited for 
them while they are in Rangoon there cannot be any semblance of family life at ail. Ordinarily 
the permanent labourers go back to their country once in three yeans. 

(vii) Unemployment. — As quite a large number of Indians come to Burma yearly in the 
expectation of getting employment, when the busy season is over a large number must be thrown 
out of employment unless they go back to their own country. Being illiterate, Indian labourers 
have no means of previously arranging for regular employment before they leave their 
country. 

(cut) Labour ‘ turnover — The oxiont of absences may be put down at 5 per cent, usually 
through sickness. Temporary men are taken on either on temporary employment, or if per- 
manent men are absent either on leave or through sickness. The extent of such casual employ- 
ment may be put down at 15 per cent. 

II.— Stai! Organisation. 

Each department is under the colitrol of a Head of a Department with subordinate officers 
under him. The managing staff is recruited by selection from applicants. In technica,! depart- 
ments the supervising staff must possess qualifications from technical schools or colleges. 
The subordinate supervising staff are recruited from men with a fair standard of general education 
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And they become efficient through experience. As a rule no workmen can be promoted to the 
BUpervising staff solely because they arc illiterate. The relations between the staff and labour, 
generally speaking, may be said to be good. There are no work councils or industrial councils. 
Time-keepers are appointed and attendance registers called muster rolls are maintained by 
subordinate officers. Wages are paid by an Accountant direct to the labourers themselves 
in the presence of a member of the supervising staff. Works, except maintenance works, are 
given out on contracts ; sub-contracting exists. Working conditions are controlled by the 
superior staff as much as possible and sub-contracting, although not recognised, cannot be 
entirely stopped. 

m.— Hottsing. 

The Corporation has decided to provide housing to the labour staff of the Conservan^ 
Department. It has not been possible to provide housing accommodation for the labour staffs 
of the other departments on any large scale. When it is considered that the staff should reside 
in a particular locality for the efficient discharge of their duties, housing is either provided or 
certain allowances are given. About 20 per cent, of the labourers are at present housed in 
Corporation buildings. Those who are not provided with housing accommodation have to 
find their own accommodation and the practice is for them to club together and live in crowded 
rooms paying rents from Re, 1 to Rs. 3 i>er month per head. Floor solace per man is 36 sq. ft. 
in a room for eight. Lighting, except in big barracks, has to be arranged by the men themselves. 
The conservancy and water supply are arranged for by the Corporation. Those for whom no 
housing provision is made by employers have to find their own accommodation. As a rule large 
rooms are rented by maistries and rents are levied per capita by them from labourers. The conditions 
under which labourers have to live cannot be said to be satisfactory either from a moral or sanitary 
point of view. Private landlords cannot get a fair return on their capital unless overcrowing 
with its attendant evils, is resorted to. 

IV.— Health. 

The Corporation has dispensaries in the town at which w'orkmen can get free medical 
treatment in case of sickness or injury. No special statistics are collected to show figures of 
mortality among the laboui'crs employed by the Corporation, No special method of registering 
births and deaths among labourers Are adopted. The* general conditions of health, physique, 
living conditions at home, over-crowding and the addiction to drink and drug evil of the labour- 
ing class community as a whole in this city in relationship to the prevailing diseases in the city 
and the mortality rate in general have lieen described at some length in the Health Officers’ 
Annual Reports for the years 1924, 192r» and 1927 and in the Memorandum submitted by the 
Health Officer to the Health Enquiry (^ommittee at page 113 of Volume I of the Report. 
Short extracts therefrom pertaining to the subject under headings lii to vii of the questionnaire 
are given herewith. 

(1) The death rate in this town is much influenced by the constant movements of the 
migratory population. The port of Rangoon is one of the largest emigration and immigration 
ports in the world. Tlie total number of immigrants coming through this port far exceeds 
300,(XK) per annum. An equal number is found to leave this port every year. Rangoon City 
forms the ctmtif* of this movement and besides absorbing a large proportion of this migratory- 
population, almost all of these emigrating and immigrating populations pa.ss a short or long 
period at one time or another of their journey in this town. At every in-coming and out-going 
season, our town accommodates an extremely large number of these people and the total popula- 
tion of the town far exceeds the number given in the last census report. The actual death 
returns are calculated on the last census population and hence the rate calculated shows a higher 
return than w'hat it actually is, 

(2) The second great factor affecting the death rate of a town is the ago and sex distri- 
bution of the population in that towm. The death rate among the males is uniformly higher 
than among females. Similarly the very voung and the old have higher death rates. In our 
town the male population is more than douiile that of the female, W 2 ., 238,716 males and 106,789 
females. 

Again the population of children under 5 years of age and that of persons above the age 
of 50, constitute nearly 13 per cent, of the total. 

The death rates in these tw^o groups of life are nearly- seven times higher than the mean 
average of the intermediate groups of life. It follows therefore that our town, in w'hich a large 
proportion of the inhabitants consists of age groups less favourable to long life, w ould obviow»ly 
Bhow a higher death rate. 

(3) The third great factor in the general health and mortality of the inhabitants of any 
town is the marked influence exerted by the density of the population. It is a well recognised 
fact all over the world that the higher the density of population, the greater the sickness rate 
and the higher the mortality rate. This fact will be found well illustrated in the table of 
mortality rate from tuberculosis given at page 56 of the last Annual Report where the highest 
mmtidity rates are recorded from areas most densely over-crowded. 
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This town unfortunately is not only Bubjeoted to this coloBBal density per square mile but 
to another and more baneful density of over-crowding in rooms. The greatest harm comes 
from this over-crowding in living rooms. The true density that must be considered more 
important is the number of persons living together in each room. The number of persons on 
a given area gives, so to say, the gross density of the population. The figures given in the 
said table for this gross density of population per square mile in some of the most important 
and industrial quarters of the town are simply colossal. Lanmadaw 113,241 per square mile ; 
Taroktan 168,838, North-west Town 106,864 and North-east Town 135,524 per square mile. 

The mean density of English population is about 551 persons per square mile, the mean 
of the whole Province of Burma is 94 per square mile and that of Rangoon 11,365 per square 
mile. 

Coming to density per each living room, the figures of over-crowding found and prevalent 
in our town are simply appalling. The Census standard of over-crowding is anything over two 
persons to a room. lii our towm 20 to 40 persons per room is rather a rule than the exception. 

In crowded communities it is a matter of vital importance whether 500, 1,000 or 5,000 or 
more persons are living on a square mile. Where this ratio goes up to 160,000 and over per 
square mile as in our town, the disastrous effects on such a population could l>o better imagined 
than described. Early and rapid spread of infectious diseases is not the only evil in such 
instances. Over-crowding means poverty, ignorance of the most rudimentary laws of health, 
intemperance, drink, drug, depravity and ciime. It is not so much the over-crowding itself 
but the absence of proper air, light and sunshine and those other factors, mostly drink and drug 
addiction which are associated wdth it that produce this high death rate in such towns like 
Rangoon. 

(4) Another great factor is the influence for good or otherwise wliich occupation has upon 
the general health and mortality of a town. Our town is unique in more respects than one. 
A great majority of the jKJpulation is composed of the migratory labour population. The p<*r- 
manent residents of the town hardly comprise one-third of the total population. In this latter 
even the majority are of the lower grades of life. 

Thus the bulk of our population constitutes that largo class of the labour population, sweated 
labour as all the world over, with its concommitant penury, ignorance, drink, drug, and other 
evils of their most unfortunate social conditions of life. • 

(5) Another great factor in the high death rate of our town is the wide extent of the drink 
and drug evil prevalent in the labouiing cla.ss of the community. Ill-clad, ill-fed, ill-housed, it 
is notorious how these people succjiimb to the vile temptations ofl'ered by the drink and drug 
shops so promiscuously scattered close to their industrial and living (|uarters, which sap the 
last drop of blood out of their half starved bodies. Ihe disastrous effects of alcoholic drink, 
hlaimza, toddy and drugs like opium, morphine and cociaine are usually very insidious in origin 
and the general health is so undermined in time tJiat they form (‘ssential agents in the causation 
of various ailments and render their victims ready prey to various diseases. A random visit any 
day to these various haunts of intemperaiiec, drink and drutrs will reveal most glaringly 
the cause of so much sickness, disease and crime that fill our jails, lunatic asylums and the 
burial grounds with their habitual victims. With such disastrous evil effects of drink on the 
body and mind of these ill-<*lad, ill-housed, half-starved community of the population of our 
towm, it is little wonder dearth, diseases and death ai-e so rampant. The real w onder is the general 
death rate is so low compared to these vicious surroundings. Ilie worst of it is tliat it is this 
community that forms the bulk of the population in our town. 

Some idea of the extent of the drug evil prevalent may be gained from the large amount 
of contraband articles seized by the Poliw every month, and it is a well-noted fact that for 
every pound of the art ides seized, hundix^d times or more of it is safely smuggled undetected. 

The League of Nations hav<? fixed a standard figure of 12 lbs. of opium per annum for 10,000 
population to meet medical requirements. The average for all India is stated to be 24 lbs., 
whereas in Assam it is 104 lbs., in Punjab 130 lbs., in Bomaby 86 lbs., in Calcutta 287 lbs. 
and in Rangoon 218 lbs. These figures clearly indicate the extent of the drug habit prevalent 
in particular towms , 

The wide extent of the illicit traffic in opium and other nai'cotic drugs in Rangoon is not 
a closed secret and the havoc done in the large body of its victims could be seen in the jails, 
lunatic asylums and the annual death returns of the' town. 

(6) Another most potent cause of increased sickness and the increased number of deaths 
in our tow'ii is the large numlier of imported cases suffering from various infectious diseases com- 
ing into our town from various parts of the province by rail, road and river. Some of them 
enter the town while suffering in the acute stage of the disease and some in the incubation 
stage developing the disease after the arrival here. All these cases ofaeiite infection come to 
light only when death occurs or when a house to house search is carried out by the Health De- 
partment on suspicions being aroused or when the epidemic is prevalent . 

In densely over-crowded rooms, houses and areas with the most primitive standard of 
social life and where poverty, squalor and filth reign supreme, the disastrous consequences 
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and rapid spread of infection from a single suffering case of an infectious or dangerous disease 
among them may be better imagined than described. 

Last year a total number of 228 cases suffering from small-pox alone were definitely as- 
pertained to have been imported cases of the disease from other parts of the province and some 
more must have escaped detection. 

Similarly plague accounted for 40 imported cases and cholera 13, during the year under 
reference. From the statements given herewith showing the number of attacks, deaths and 
the number of imported cases month by month from plague, cholera and small-pox for the 
past ten years, it will be clearly evident how badly exposed our town is to the advent of various 
infectious diseases imported into our city from various parts of the province. Plague, cholera 
and small-pox are more or less endemic in the whole province of Burma. 

As for plague every effort is being made by the Health Department to eradicate the epizootic 
of rats which is the precursor of human plague and though successful to a degree, the town is 
yet at the mercy of other parts of the province from where all the rice and paddy come to Rangoon 
town which is the greatest granary of the world. With this rice and paddy, come also plague- 
infected rodents and there is absolutely no control whatever to prevent these outside infected 
rodents entering the town. 

As for cholera, our town is equally at the mercy of other parts of the pro^^nce. With 
our pipe water supply wc are practically protected against the inroads of this disease but there 
is absolutely no protection against the imported cases of this disease from parts of the province 
where cholera is perennially raging. Almost all the cases of cholera occuring in our town are 
the contact cases of one or more of the imported ones to begin with. 

As for small-pox, if any thing, our town is in a worse plight. The permanent population 
of our town is in an extremely well state of protection by primary vaccination. Thousands 
and thousands of the migratory population are being vaccinated and protected by the Health 
Department every year. Last year alone, out of the total population of three and a half lacs, 
over a lac and a quarter of the population was vaccinated by the Health Department of this 
town but unfortunately there is no control whatsoever on the very large number of this migra- 
tory population constantly on the move from various parts of the province. 

'fhe Coriwration is appointing three qualified Nurse- Mid wives to attend to confinement 
cases of the poor in their own homes. free of cost, within the pucca area of the town. A part- 
time medical officer is employed also to give free medical attendance to the Corporation staff 
at the Compressor Station, ’^'egu Pumping Station, the Fire Brigade Station and the Motor 
Transport lX*pot. 

The bulk of the Corporation labourers work in the streets or on o})en roads where work- 
ing conditions arc siatisfactory. As the large majority of labourers conic to Kangoon without 
their wives, sex morality amongst them is bound to be very low. In the cooly barracks so far 
provided by tlic Corporation, arrangements are made for latrines, bathing and washing. 
These barracks are inspi'ctedjieriodically by the sanitarj^ st aff of t he Corporation and the sanitary 
conditions of the barracks are fairly satisfactory. Statements showing births and doathii 
and infantile mortality rates and also figures of emigrants and immigrants for the past ten 
years and statement showing total number of registered buildings in Rangoon giving full details 
of these houses and results of inspection for over-crow ding for the past four years 
are attached. 

Education , — There are no educational facilities for Indian workers. On account of 
the illiteracy of the labour class it would be very difficult to provide any educational 
facilities for their children. The Corporation is opening gradually free vernacular schools 
Beyond that no other facilities for education of the children of la})()urers is contemplated. 

Working hours , — They vary from 48 hours to fiO hours a week. 

Wages, — The wages of the lalxniring class in the employ of the Corporation range from 
Rfl. 18 to Rs. 22 a month and in the case of raaistries from Rs. 23ti\Rs. 30 a month. There has 
been a tendency for w^ages to increase but not to a very large extent. The minimum W'ag^ 
at one time was Rs. 12 and this has now been raised to Rs, 18 |)er month. This increase is 
due to general rise in prices. A labourer earning Rs. 20 a month ordinarily can save from about 
Rs, 6 to Rs. 10 per month provided he is not addicted to drinking or the drug habit. Those 
who are employed beyond their working hours are given overtime on the basis of their regular 
pay. As there is no scarcity of labour it does not sc^m necessary or advisable to fix the mini- 
mum wages by statutory deductions. Punishment by fines is very rare. Payment of wages 
for each month is made monthly, that is to say, about the 8th to 15th of the following month. 

Leave , — Permanent men take leave once in about three years to go back to their owit 
country. No leave is granted to temporary or casual workmen. 

Industrial efficiency of uH>rkers , — ^There has been no appreciable change of efficiency of in- 
dustrial workers in recent years. 

* Trade Combinations , — There are practically no Trade Unions or Councils in Rangoon. 
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REPRESENTATIVES OF INDIAN LABOUR IN BURMA. 

L— Becruitmeni 

3. (i) We believe it will be better for us and facilitate the work of the Commission if we give 
lefeienoe of the standard work on the subject, namely, “ Report of an enquiry into the stan&rd 
and cost of living of the working classes in Rangoon *' By J. J. Bennison, paras. 181 and 182r 
in which the different methods are given in detail and which are substantially correct. In sudh 
matters as our information differs from that of the Report we shall make a note to that effect. 

[Reference is made to x>p. 181 >227 of Mr. Bennison’s report.] 

From the above the following facts stand out clearly 

Recruited Labour : 

(1) That recruited labour is mainly confined to~(a) Paddy carriers in Rice Mills. 
(6) Labour for landing coal and salt. 

(2) Recruited labour is paid advances from Rs. 25 to Rs. 100 per head in India. (3) On 
arrival thumb impressions or signatures are taken on an agreement or a blank sheet of paper 
which is filled in later, and/or (4) A promissory note is taken. (5) Payment is made by the 
employer through maistries. (6) For the paddy carrier the period of work is about si\ months in 
the year. (7) Labour does not leave Burma generally immediately the Rice Mills close working 
for the year, but continues to remain in Burma from 1 to 3 years. (8) Indebtedness of recruited 
paddy carriers to maistries continues for a very long juried. (9) Deductions from wages are 
made. (10) Interest is charged on loans. 

Labour engaged in Burma. — (1) The following are engaged locally • — (a) Chittagonian labour 
for Rice Mills, (b) Bagging and stitching— Telugu labour for Rice Mills, (r) All the labour for Saw 
Miffs. 

Labour in other factories. — (<1) Shipping labour, (e) Wharf labour. (/) Cargo Boatmen. 
{g) Coal and salt labour, {h) Labour employed by public bodies. (?) Tran8])ort lalx>ur. 

(k) Contractor’s labour for earth and stone work. 

(2) The following of the above work under the maistry system (h) Bagging and stitching 
labour in Rice Mills, (c) Telugu and Uriya labour in Saw Mills, (d) Shipping labour. (^) Whan 
labour. (/) Cargo boatmen, (g) Coal and salt labour, (k) Contractor’s labour for earth and stone 
work. 

(3) All the labour which ^^orks under the maistry system is paid wages through the maistry. 

(4) Indebtedness of the labourer to maistry for long j>eriods [classes (b) and (c)). 

(5) Deductions by maistries from wages earned by labour, in other ways with regard to 
1 {5)andl (r). 

(6) Interest is charged on loans. 

We thus sec that, so far as rocniitmont of labour in India is com^rned, it is confinwl to certain 
class of labour only, the numbers of which may be calculated at about 20,0(‘0 for the Rice IMills, 
and another 5,000 for contractors for road making, earth cutting, etc. U’hert'fore we may say 
that out of 3 J lacs, 25, WO labourers are recruited in India. Their main grievance is that — 

(l) loans are given in India, but agreements made in Burma ; (2) the method and manner of 
recovering of loans ; (3) payment of wages made through maistries. 

With regard to Indian labour recruited in Burma and worked through the maistry system 
their grievances are — (1 ) indebtedness to maistries | class (2) (6) and (c) ]. (2) Deductions for class 
(2) (b) and (c) made by maistries. (3) Payments made through maistries for all under class 
( 2 ). 

3. (n) W e have brought out clearly the grievances and the disabilities of the recruited labour 
and that of lo<'ally employed in the foregoing paragraph ; we will now' deal with possible improve- 
ments. 

Recruited La hour. W e propose that — 

(1) there shall be a (government officer at C’alcutta and Madras ports from wliich labourers 
come in large numbers ; (2) every maistry who recruits labour shall pay before such officer any 
loan he may give to the recruited labourer, and any agreement or other document he wdshes to get 
from the labourer shall be signed or thumb impression affixed before such officer, and every such 
agreement or document shall be countersigned by such officer and the seal of liis office affixed to it. 
No other document than this shall be recognised as proof of payment of loan or as an agreement 
existing between a recruited labourer and the maistry ; (3) no loan given to the recruited labour 
shall be of a sum greater than six times half the monthly wage ; (4) any loans not recovered within 
aix months shall lapse ; (5) any agreement betw^een the labourer and the recruiting maistry shall 
not be for more than six months’ period. It shall clearly mention the nature of the work and also 
the monthly wages and shall sp^ifically mention that there shall be no other deductions from tha 
wages except for time being which the labourer may through sickness or through leave be unable 
to attend work. 
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locaUy. We pro^ th*t— (1) any loan that may be «iven to the Ubonier 
06 pam in the presence of the ultimate employer or in the presence of an Honorary Mauis- 
trate who s^ll certify to that effect ; (2) the maistries shall receive an agreed remuneration either 
per h^ of laboi^r employed or on percentage of work done ; (3) the gang maistries shall he paid 
dirrot by the lUtimate employer on a basis of wages for two men's per day of work and he shall 
not charp or make any deduction on the wages of the labourers ; (4) the labourer shall be paid by 
the empl^rer direct ; (5) for daily workers the payment shall be made daily ; we would however 
oonceae that daily iiayments may in some cases cause difficulties and in such cases we would 
a^TTO to weekly payments ; ^6) in all factor!^ payment shall be made w ithin forty-five days ; 
(7) m all outside labour, if by month, payment shall be made within forty -five days ; (8) in case of 
wntravention of 5, 6 and 7 any labourer may file a suit against any employer w ho is liable to pay 
ms J court fee of 4 annas ; (9) if the goveniment of any province w hich sends out a large 

number of labourers to Burma desires to maintain a labour officer to keep in touch and to bring 
to the notice of the Government any particular disabilities from which labour may be suffering 
ana to generally help the labour, it may be made iK)8.«ible to do so. 

maistry system could altogether lie done aw ay with. Any 
pUDlic (non-official) employment agencies would be more or less a repetition of the maistry system 
the exactions being made in a more underground manner. We think there is room for official 
agencies, not particularly for employment but also for looking after the well-being of labour, 
l-arge number of labour comes from Madras, Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. The Provincial Gov- 
^ments may now consider it advisable to keep in closer touch with the labour which comes to 
J3urma and at the same time lie able to help in recruiting. 

Suggestions ; We suggest that— 

I the Central or lh’o\ineial Governments (wc would prefer the latter) desiring to maintain 
a Jabour officer in Burma, be given every facility to do so by the Government of Burma; (6) 
the work of such laliour officer w ould be to look after the labour of the province which he repre- 
bring to the notice of hia Government and of the Government of Burma any particular 
haraships to labour ; (c) he w’ould be the person to whom labour would first go to for advice in 

a hour matters for comj>en8ation, etc., etc. ; (d) be would see that recruited labour was brought 
under satisfactory terms and conditions, and that those terras and conditions were observed by 
the recruiting agency as well as the recruited lalmur; (c) he w^ould be the jicrson before whom 
0^8 should Ih) given to labour and his seal affixed to prove the loan ; (f) he could help in the reo- 
niiting of labour if hia help was desired by anv employer retpiiring labour ; (g) if a recruited 
ia^urer leaves the country without repayment of loan, the officer would liel]) ili recovering the 
said loan ; {h) if labour is recruited through this officer the transaction would lx* on commercial 
lines. Some commission per head of recruited labour l)e fixed for recruiting cxiH>nditurc. The 
terms of loans, etc., w ould b(* an aiTangcment lietweim the employer and the officer ; proiier 
accounts would bo rendered of moneys ad\anccd ; (i) the lalx>ur officer would be able to gain 
iniormatiou from laige labour organr/ations as to their probable labour reijuirements for the 
season, and thus form an estimate of the total number reipiireil. His Government would in such 
a case he able to eheek an over supply ; {Ic) tlie officer would also be in touch with the develop- 
ment of indigenous labour and be able to advise his (loverninent of probable reduction of demand 
for Indian labour. This would he in the interest of indigenous as well as of Indian labour ; {1) 
it W’ould be in the interest of Burma as well a.s of India or of the provinces that any check required 
on the eomiiig of labour to Burma should be on the other side of the of Bengal. I n our opinion 
it IS time that Provincial (iovernments took a closer interest in labour leaving their shores. 

4. Extent and effects of disturbance of family life. 

(2) Indian labour. 

cat. --Census Report of Burma, 1921. Summary of Imperial Table XIW pag<‘S 216- 

W ^ff^ci on Disturbance of Family Life. — Ocncral. 

(1) Iridigenous race — no effect. 

(2) Indian Races . — 

he divided into: — (1) Hindus (including Hindus, Sikhs, Aryas, Brahmos). 
/II (excluding Zerbadis or Burma Muslims). These again may he divided into : 

(1) Bora in Burma. (2) Born out of Burma. 

With regard to Indians liorn in Burma, the proportion of male to female is natural. 

There is very large difference between sexes of those bora out of Burma amongst Hindua 
^nd Muslims. Following figures will make this difference clear : — 

Born in Born out 


Hindus 

Muslims 


t — 

^ ^ 

^ ^ 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

63,892 

46,871 

333,539 

63,116 

109,382 

108,664 

146,200 

17,672 

163,274 

154,535 

479,739 

80.686 
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This difference between sexes is to be found amongst all Indians “ Bom out ” of Burma. 
Table XIIT, page 208, Part II, 1921, Census Report, may be referred to for detoils of distri- 
bution in each division and district. Taking into account the Indian population bom in 
and “ out ” of Burma. „ , 

Mm. WotMn. Tom. 

“ In ” Burma . . . . . . . . . . 163,274 164,635 643,013 

“Out ’’Burma .. .. .. .. .. 479,739 80,688 235,223 


643,013 236,223 878,236 


Men are three times the women. 


Class V. — Table XX (p. 444). Trade Finance, Insurance* 
(Total supported) 

Class VIII. — Profession and Liberal Arts 

Classes XI and XII. — Insufficiently discented occupation 


Indiana. 

Born in. Born out, 

29,462 80,221 

or a total of 109,683 
5,448 7,649 

14.880 85,303 


49,790 173,173 
173,173 


Total . . 222,963 


Out of 878,235 
222,963 


555,272 come within the scope of the questionnaire or, say, approximately l/4th of the 
Indian in Burma arc not labourers and 3/4th are. But it is noticeable that those w'ho do not come 
within the purview' of the questionnaire arc bringing their families to a larger extent than does 
labour and therefore the paucity of women in iht7 labour class is larger than is apparent from the 
figures. This paucity of women becomes still more apparent when Age is taken into account. 
Table XIV, page 210 of Census Beport of 1921 may be referred to. 

Taking the marriageable age of men as 15 to 49 and of women from 12 aiul up, the paucity of 
women becomes still more apparent. 

It becomes apparent that very large number of Indian labour consisting of married men leave 
their wives behind and unmarried men eome to Burma ; but ev'en if they so desired there is 
paucity of unmarried women to get married to. The result is, as ri'gards married men, a great 
disturbance of family life. Further moral degradation of both married and unmarried men 
results. Another serious matter is that lads beiwoon the age 12 — 15 are brought over in fair 
numbers and living as they do with men. nothing but degradation can result. 

A further fact is that girls are brought over resulting in their degradation also. 

The reasons for the families kept behind are : — (1 ) Nature of work. (2) A moving life in the 
country. (3) Bad hoiLsing and consequent large mortality. (4) Family land in the home land. 
(5) The large y>erccntagc of death amongst Indian women, yiarticularly the Hindus, may also he a 
deterrent. 

Bi^fererirp . — Supplementary Annual Statement V. A., page 86 of Report on the Public Health 
Administration of Burma for the year 1928. 

7. Indubtrial w^orker.s. — There are three distinct streams of unemployment, viz : — 

(1) Temporary industrial unemployment. — Because of the general trade depression. Thii 
affects the Indian industrial labour. 

(2) Displacement of skilled and unskilled workers, (a) Indigenous homt^ and cottage Indus- 
triei, 

Reasons.^ — CompeHtion of imported arlicles displacing indigenous manufactured article. 
An exampl(‘ may be given of the spinning and w'eaving industry of Burma. According to the 
Census Report of 1901, there were 150,000 women employed which in 1911 dwindled down to 
100,000 anfl in 1921 to 50,000 women. 

Similarly, pottery and lacquer w'are industries, etc., have greatly suffered from the competi- 
tion by the foreign manufactured articles. 

(b) Unemployment in Industries which are more or less permanent affected by modem 
machinery : — 

Example. — (1) In the transport of men, formerly a large number of carriages drawn by ponies 
bred in Burma plied in Rangoon and in the districts. Electric Tramway followed by motor oars, 
motor taxis and motor buses have displaced the horse drawn carriage altogether practically all 
over Burma. (2) In the transport of goods, bnUock carts and hand carts drawn by men have been 
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And are being rapidy displaced by motor vehioles both in Rangoon and in the districts. (3) Iron 
beams and girders are replacing timber very largely. Other instances of similar nature may be 
cited. 

The three instances cited above mean displacement of the pony breeder, the driver, the coach 
or cart builder, the carpenter, the blacksmith and consequent reduction in local sale of timber, 
affecting the saw mill owner, the labourer of the mills, the tree feller, etc. 

The question is what new avenue of work have been opened out to take up the unemploy- 
ment thus created. In the West the evolution of motor took place gradually, and as the dis- 
p^ement of workers in transport took place, new avenues were opened out for employment of 
displaced labour by the increased production of steel and iron required for the manufacture of 
motors and in the advance that other industries made to supply the growing needs of the motor 
oar manufacture, like the rubber industry. 

In England, because there was a trade slump, the British Railways were induced to purchase 
steel sleepers instead of purchasing timber sleepers, some part of which at least would have gone 
from Burma. But although trade and industry in Burma are so depressed the Government of 
Burma will not agree to stop purchase of steel and iron beams in favour of Burmese timber. 

Tn our mind, as every modern invention is introduced in Burma, so it will go on displacing 
labour from some field of work or another and those who, prior to it, were “ skilled ” labourers 
have to come down to the level of “ unskilled ” labourers. Grave consequences must follow. 
The Commission can well understand the nature of consequences which are bound to follow the 
continuous increase of large middle class unemphjj^cd and also a largo and cemtinuous displace- 
ment of “ skilled labour into the mass of unemploj’^ed unskilled labour. 

The position that we envisage is that on one side owing to trade depression unemployment 
has been created in those spheres of labour which formerly could not complain of unemployment, 
mainly the Indian labour class. Economic pressure of competition of foreign goods on the indi- 
genous industries and consequent unemployment is now felt. Insufficiency of income of agricul- 
tural labour makc« it more and more incumbent on that labour to find other spheres of labour, 
particularly at a time when the market for labour itself is in a depressed condition. 

In the meantime no new avenues of w'ork are opened to the people of the country. Under 
the present 'rarill and Exchange policy no new industries can be developed. Army, Navy, 
Shipping, Ship-building, (dc., aie sealed to us, as in India so in Burma. 

{Hi) Pofisihle method of alleviatiny and remedf/in'j difilrcas. — We suggest:- 

(2) Promotion of lower grades to higher grades to a much greater degree. 

(3) Knifdoynient of men writh local qualifications or, in the alternative closing down the 
institutions for such qualifications. 

(4) Promotion of technical education and induHriiil education. 

(o) Phan.ge of q’arifl' policy. 

(0) ('’hangc of Exchange policy. 

(7) Adoption of definite policy for encouragement of industries. 

(8) Encouragement of indigenous industries b}' jmrehase of articles by Government in 
prefereiiee to foreign articles. 

(9) Government should open up new agricultural lands and let thorn out to such agricultural 
workers as may desire to work them. Government should a Iso finance such agricultural tenants. 

(10) For those in the districts who want lake up industrial work to encourage such labour- 
#r8 to take up work in the district mills.^ 

II. — Staff Organization. 

10. (a) European concerns. 

Administrative staff and Heads of Uepartmeiits are all mostly Kiiffpeans. Large firms 
generally get out European assi.stants on throe to five years’ agreements. These assistants gra- 
dually rise to positions and la tei may become partners of the firm.s. Indian^, however old in 
service or in responsible av nrk. never get a ehance to rise beyond a certain lim it . In the industrial 
concerns there is a clear discrimi rial ion in favour of Europeans and Anglo-Indians or Anglo- 
Burmans as against Burmans or Indian^. 

(ft) Bnrman, Indian, Chinese concerns. 

They are generally smaller concerns and cannot afford to pay high salaries, and employ the 
beat they can afford. 

12. (i) There is no general system of recruitment of superior staff except in European 
firms as stated above, recruitment being generally done in Great Britain. 

The Railways and large European concerns have systems of training supervising staff 
through the system of apprenticeship. Such apprentices reach certain grades and no further. 
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There is no method by which snob men can pass higher examinationii after practical experience d 
tome years. 

(ii) There is no facility for training and promotion of workmen in any concern that we 
know of. 

14. Time keeping^ piece-work, contract afid attendance registers, 

(n) Wages paid by in — 

Oil Fields to labourers by Company. 

Dockyards, wages paid to contractors by Port Commissioners — contractors pay labour. 
B. I. S. N., wages paid by contractors. 

Scindia, wages paid by contractors. 

15. We have already dealt with the maistry system under 1. Contract system is not 
otherwise much availed of in factories. It is availed of in public works, roads and buildings. 
Quarries and mining. 


in. — Housing. 

16. The problem of housing of labour has been receiving attention from time to time, and 
some steps have been taken to improve the condition. The problem, p^icularly in Rangoon, 
has assumed a serious position though schemes have been prepared from time to time yet nothing 
tangible has been done. Recent enquiries into the Public Health of Rangoon ” and of the 
t ** effects of the Removal of Rent Control in Burma ” together with the annual Reports of the 
Health Officer of the Corporation give graphic account of conditions in Rangoon, but/ there is no 
connected account or statistics available on the question of housing of labour for the whole of the 
Province. We believe the problem is acute only in Rangoon. 

(1) We would refer to the report on the Public Health of Rangoon, Vol. I, page 30. paras. 68, 
69, 70, 71, 72 and 73. 

(2) With regard to lodging houses, paragraphs 74, 75, 7G and 77. 

(3) With regard to “ Proposed Remedies ”, pajagraphs 78, 79, 80, 81, 82 and 83. 

(4) Report on Housing (/onditiohs in Rangoon undertaken by the Members of the 
Rangoon Social Service League”, Vol. I, page 86, para 3. 

(5) Memorandum submitted by Dr. K. R. Dalai, l.m. and s., d.t.m.. o.v.h., Health Officer, 
Corporation of Rangoon, Vol. I, page 113, appendix of the abo\c report particularly page 134, 
Housing accommodation. 

(0) “ Report of the Committee appointed to enquire into the effects of the Rcino\ al of Kent 
Control in Rangoon ”, paras. 7 and 8. 

(7) Minute of Dissent to above Report, page 29. 

The estimate of the labour population in Rangoon is RK),0(H) according to the rt‘port on the 
Public Health of Rangoon and 72,900 according to Mr. Benninson’s Report J of the enquiry into 
the standard and cost of living of tlie working classc's iii Rangoon. There is room for one being 
an over-estimate and the other an under-estimate, and about 85,000 wouUl be workable basis. 
The figure of 72,(J00 labourers is made up as under ; (page 13. Kent Enquiry Committ>ee). For 
the lodging houses, according to Municipal Laws, 36 sq. jft. of floor space per person is calculated 
and in exceptional cases at 24 sq. ft., 1.6., for a house 12^ ft. by 50 ft. 14 labourers would occupy 
the room at 36 sq. ft. \^cry often the maistry or the gang maistry engages a liouse of 12J ft. by 
60 ft., and large numbers — 25 to 40 — labourers are made to live in the room. They pay not less 
than Rs. 1-8 per head per month. 

(1) By Employers. — Appendix C of the Rent Control Enquiry Committee on page 58 gives 
the details of certain large industries and public bodies which lodge, totally or partially, labour 
employ’ed by them. 

Pri%)ale 

concerns. 

Total employed . . . . . . , . . . . , . . 13,478 

Lodged . . . . . . . . . , . . . . . . 9,083 


Not lodged .. .. .. .. .. .. 4,395 


♦Report on the Public Health of Rangoon, 1927. 

fReport of the Committee appointed to enquire into the effects of the removal of Rent 
Control in Burma, July 1930. 

];Report of an Enquiry into the Standard and Cost of Living of the working classes in 
Rangoon by Mr. J. J. Bennison, B.A., I.C.S., Offioer-in-Charge, Lal^ur Statistics Bureau, Rangoon^ 
1928. 
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According to Municipal figures (page 12, Rent Enquiry Committee) 32,652 are lodged in Mill 
barracks altogether. 

From the above it will be noted that about 5,000 have yet to be lodged by the private con- 
cerns. For these we press that immediate steps be taken to provide lodging. 

Suggestion. — All employers of factory labour employing more than 100 men should be 
made to provide housing accommodation. 

Outside of Rangoon. — Most of the factories give lodging to a smaller or larger extent to their 
labourers and staff. 

{it) By Government or other Public Agencies. — Refer to Appendix C, Rent Control Enquiry 
Committee ; the following table states the position in Rangoon : — 


— 

Government. 

j Port Com- 
! missioners. 

1 1 

i Corporation 
' of Rangoon, 

i 

Burma 

Railways. 

Total employed . . 

143 

! 

1 1,46.") 

! 

' 5,236 

781 

LfOdgtnl , . 

j 

142 

755 

1,243 

536 

Not lodged . . . . 1 


710 

1 3,993 

245 


We submit that Appendix C doe.s not contain the full list of those employed by Government or 
the Burma Railways and therefore IhestJ figures are only partially correct. 

Suggestions. — All public bodies and Government must give lodging to their workers. 

{Hi) By Private Landlords. — According to the Municipal figures (Reference Kent Enquiry 
Committee, page 12) registered lodging houses provide for 75,777 j)er8ons. 

17, There is no facility for acquisition of land for workers houses. No attention has been 
paid to this side of the question. Development Trust was instituted with the purpose of deve- 
loping areas around Rangoon proper. It has done so at such an exorbitant cost that instead of 
the land becoming cheaper, prices have gone up and the Development Trust raised its rents higher 
than any landlord in Burma by 100 per cent, and more in some quarters. 

When the Trust was operating, lands which could haw» been definitely used for such 
purpose as above, were not so conserved. The only thought paid to this subject is in part IT, page 
89, in the report on housing condition in Rangoon undertaken by thf‘ meml)er8 of the Rangoon 
Social Service League to wlfich Professor H. S. Jevons and other equally well known persjons are 
iignatories and t^ir report deserves consideration. This report is a part of evidence in the 
mport on the Public Health of Rangoon. 

18. Nature of acoonimodation provided in each elans. — (i) and {d). We take leave to deal with 
all these three points together. All the barracks in the tovin of Rangoon or within the limits of 
the (.-orporation have to be according to the Building Bye Laws of the Municipal C/orporation of 
Rangoon. They are built in diffeient styles and with different materials. Those which are of 
corrugated sheets and/or with ceilings of corrugated sheets are extremely hot in the hot weather. 
Thatch roof, though humbler and les.s costly, is cooler. But the w'orkers have to put up with what 
they are given. There are more or less in all cases complaints about sufficiency of accommodation 
for kitchen. There is also ^nerally complaint of latrines. They may bo sufficient and passable 
from the Municipal point oi view, but generally they are far off from the barracks and so in case 
of sickness and during the monsoon it is difficult to reach them. The greatest and most serious 
complaint is that family quarters are not at all provided. 

Lodging Houses. — As regards ac^commodation of labour in lodging houses we refer to Mr. 
Bennison's Report on the working classes of Rangoon, page 90, para. 239. 

He says “ It is not unusual to find a tenement room 12 J ft. by 40 ft. occupied by as many as 
40 to 50 people “ In some rooms there are two sets of tenants one set occupying it during the 
day and the other during the night. Families are often found jti these lodging houses, gunny- 
bag partitions being erected to secure a certain amount of privacy We may here remark that 
the same system is followed by families even in the barracks of private employers and in Govern- 
ment and public bodies. 

Reference. — Report on the Public Health Enquiry Committee, page 114. 

Suggestion .’—'We only desire in this respect a humane treatment for this unfortunate class 
of humanity on which albeit rests perhaps the foundation of the future of this city and this 
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province. We »ek that a housing scheme for labourers should be started at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 

Surroundings of Barracks. — With the exception of Rangoon, the Rico Mills and Saw Mills 
areas during the monsoon are in a very water sodden condition. In many Mills part of the factory 
area is practically under water. The land under the barracks (if raised) and surrounding areas are 
in a very water laden condition. It is natural that labour under such circumstances should 
greatly suffer from lung diseases and other ailments arising from such conditions. 

Suggestion. — It is suggested that land under the barracks and surrounding the barracks 
should be raised to an extent which would enable water to drain off. Roadways to latrines 
should l)e raised so that labourers may not have to walk through water. 

(Hi) Provisions made for lightingy conservancy and water supply, — Reference. — Page 67 , 
Public Health Committee Report. 

Lodging houses in Rangoon. — Under circumsiaiK cs described in reply to the previous ques* 
tion it will be noted that all arrangements are based on the basis of 14 persons living in a room cf 
12J ft. by 40 ft. where twice and thrice the number are lodged, the adequacy or the contrary of 
conveniences may well be imagined rather than described. 

Houses provided by employers. Government or Public Agencies in Rangoon.— In area 
where water supply and electricity is laid on, these facilities are available. 

Outside areas. — In some barracks, wak^r is given from lube wells or uells or rivers. N® 
special arrangement is made regarding lighting. This is also the condition outside Rangoon ‘n the 
districts. 

Conservancy. — Only in areas where sewerage is laid this is made available. Outside the 
sewered area in flangoon town, and in districts the latrine accommodation though not insufficient 
is often inefficient. The distance of latrine from the barracks is a matter of universal <'omplamt. 

Suggestion. — Lighting. — In all labour barracks in the areas in Rangoon or outside where 
electric lighting is laid on and in all factories whore electric lighting is installed, electric lighting 
should be installed in barracks. 

Con 8 ervanc 3 \ — la areas where sewer 8yst<em does not prevail, latrines of a better type 
should be made. Several t ypes of arrangements are shown every year at the Health Exhibition, 
but nowhere are they used. Latrines should be as close to barracks as possible, keeping in view 
sanitary conditions. A roadway should always be provided which should not be under 
water during the monsoon. This roadway should bo lighted as also the latrine at employers* 
expense. Latrines should bo ctJeaned four times a day. 

Reference. — Item No. Vfl, page. 71, Public Health Committee Report “Model cooly 

barracks is an urgent necessity ” (written statement of the Honorary 

Secretary, Burma Provincial Medical Service Association). 

Reference.— Para 7, page 102, Public Health Committee. Statement by Burma Indian 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Reference. — Pages 1.'14, 135. 

19. W« not aware of a’single instance where labour has not utilized available accommoda* 

tion. 

Tf there is any such case we presume to say that the accommodation may not have been used 
because of its inaoceptability or through some reason connected with the management. 

20. Rent raters in various dosser. — Reference. (1) Enquiry into the standard and cost ci 
living of the working classes in Rangoon.” 

Page 23, para 69 

Page 31 , para 85 

Statistical tables. 

(2) “ Report of the Committees appointed to enquire into the effects of the Removal of Kent 
Control in Rangoon.” 

W e attach herewith a consolidated tabic from rent figures quoted by Mr. Bennison in hiy 
Report/. W e however must clearly say that in our opinion these figures are not all reliable, if taken 
for each class. But on the average we agree that for the classes we have mentioned who are 
living in rental houses, an average of Rs. 1-8-0 per month would be a fair rent. 


. . Burmese. 
. . Indian. 
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In our opinion rent is paid over 10 per cent, of the actual earnings of the labourer in Rangoon. 


Class. 

Monthly income. * 

Rent. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Coal carriers . . 

25 2 11 

0 12 10 

Paddy carriers 

24 8 1 

1 4 10 

Handcart pullers 

43 1 2 

2 5 3 

Skilled factory workers . . 

36 6 5 

1 6 10 

Rice bag carriers 

37 1 11 

0 1.5 10 

Stevedore and fA’harf coolies 

32 6 4 

2 1 5 

Rickshaw' pullers 

28 2 4 

1 13 9 

Corporation coolies 

25 10 2 

1 11 0 

Cargo boatmen 

25 3 2 

1 7 4 

Paddy earriers . . . . . . . . 

24 14 0 

0 13 1 

Unskilled factory workers 

20 9 2 

1 0 5 

Skilled factory workers. . 

39 5 8 - 

1 12 3 

Tramw'ay workers 

27 14 4 : 

1 11 7 

Unskilled factory workeiH 

23 9 3 i 

0 14 5 

Durw'ans and peons * . . 

25 0 S 1 

1 8 4 

Gharry Aval labs 

24 15 8 1 

1 13 0 

Unskilled factory worU'rs 

24 6 1 

1 7 4 

Tindals 

45 10 2 

1 10 10 

Firemen 

28 14 11 

1 5 9 

Oilmen 

26 3 10 

1 4 7 


22. 'riK‘ moral etfeot on workers of industrial housing conditions of the pniseut have been 
thoroiighl}' bad both as regards lodging houses and barracks. ^larric'd couple with just a 
piece of gunny bag or othei* rough curtain hung over a bed, have to sleep in the same room with 
rows of males married but without their wives, or non-married males lying ni all directions. 
Small b(»yH constitute a good proportion of occupiers. The physical health of tlic lads must 
necessardy suffer ; their mental and moral health must also suttor. Prostitution and venereal 
disease are rampant. Oiiiik and drug evil must necjessarily have a strong hold in such condition 
of life. No effort can change the moral atmosphere of environments of this nature. Provision 
of belter housing accommodafion and fa< ility of keeping a family are the only tuires for the 
evil. 


. IV. -Health. 

There are no special tigures available with n^gard to workers. The statistics given below 
are therefore those of the whole jiopulation. 

Refertmce. — Public Kealth Report, 1927. 

(i) Figures of Mortfilitff per 1,000, 

Table VI B. 



Total. 

Rural. Urban. 

Provincial. 

19 -.55 

17-38 .36-21 

Quinquennial mean 

.. 20-86 

18-8.5 36 -.52 


Urban. 

Mean of previous J years. 

Rangoon Town . . 

.. 31-41 

3.5-05 

Mandalay 

.. 4M6 

46-95 

Moulmein 

.. 26-17 

30-64 

Bassein 

.. 41*60 

39-00 

Prome 

.. 49-45 

52-04 

Yenangyaung . . 

.. 39-94 

49-52 

Pegu .. 

.. 42-46 

48-15 

Touiigoo 

34-55 

32-15 

Myingyan 

.. 40-99 

38-05 

The above are the most important industrial towns. 


Yenangyaung is the Oil centre, 
timber and seed oil mills. 

Myingyan Cotton centre. 

The other towns have rice and 
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Taking 350,000 aa the Indian labour in Burma, about 30,000 die every year or say 80 per 
d,000 of Indian labour in Burma. ^ 

Reference to Suppelmentary Annual Statement VA, page 86, Report on the Public Health 
Administration of Burma, 1928, gives some interesting information. 

We would point out the large rate of death of Indians and of Indian women and the death 
rate of Hindu women in special. We would venture to say that this is an indication that housing 
(has something to do with this. • 

In Rangoon. — Public Health Committee Report, para 11. Death rate is 35*81 in 1926. 

Reference, — Statement No. 9. Statement of Deaths by Registration Circle in the City of 
Jlangoon for the year 1925, page 151, Public Health Report. (Table given in full.) 

(it) Reference. — Report on the Public Health Administration, 1927. 

Para. 8. “ Birth rate and death rate lower than those of any other Provinces.” 

“ Infantile mortality 198*05, second highest.” 

Para 10, page 6. ” The low birth rates oj a number of towns, particularly those of Lower 

Burma, are duo to a disparity of sexes resulting from a floating population of adventitious male 
labour.” 

Reference. --Annual Statement, No. VI (</) Provincial Birth and Mortality Infantile Sta- 
tistics. 

Infantile Mortality. Kcilerence. — Report on the Public Health Administration, para. 14, 
Statements IV and IV (a). 

In Rangoon town, birth and death registration is under the Rangoon Corporation. There 
are birth registration depots. It is the duty of the parents to register birth. If any birth is 
found not to have been registered the pai’cnt is liable to be fined. Therc are inspectors of Health 
Depai’tment who are supposed to check registration. With regard to other towns and districts, 
paragraphs 6, 7 and 10, Report on the Public Health administration may be referred *to. It is 
evident that systems prevailing are not uniformly satisfactory. 

30. Sichn(88 Insurance, — (in) (a) IHfficMlties arising from non-acceptability of Western 
Medkme and paucity of M edU al Men. — Schools and Colleges of medicine and surgery teaching 
indigenous medical science and homeopathic system should be encouraged by Government. 
When the Boards of such schools or colleges are formed of well known indigenous practitioners 
the schools and colleges and their diplomas and degrees should be recognized. (6) Medical men 
passing out from such institutions should be subsidised to attain a minimum income of Rs. 100 
per month. The scale of their fees should bo fixed. Bills charged should be registered and ins- 
pected to see that the people are not fleeced. 

As regards sickness insurance. Medical examination by such men should be accepted as 
also treated by them. 

23. (Hi) Working Conditions. — At work places. Generally satisfactory. 

(iv) IHeiary. — Rpferew'e paragraph 47 of Report by Mr. J. J. Bannisoii, I.C.S. 

(r) Physique. — Good, 

(vi) JCffects of disturbanre of sex ratio in industrial cities. — Very great as pointed out in ans- 
wer to question No 22. 

(vii) Relatioji between Housing and Mortality. —Wo are of opinion there is a close relation 
in industrial labour betw een housing and mortality ill Rangoon. Corporation of Rangoon Health 
Reports and Health Committee Reports may be consulted. 

24. (i) Only four firms provide medical facilities. 

(ii) In Rangoon. There is one Government Hospital, but Indian labour does not go there 
to a very large extent. 

In other centres. — Government has hospitals and dispensaries, but these are insuflioient 
each having to deal with very large areas and large population. 

See Public Health Report and Report on Hospitals and Dispensaries. 

Reference. — Statement B, page 40. 

(Hi) Rangoon. There is the Rama Krishna Mission Hospital n Rangoon which has the 
largest number of labour patients treated yearly. It is carried on by public funds supported 
by Government and Rangoon Corporation, l^he Rangoon Corporation has dispensaries which 
are generally used by poor class of people. All these facilties are not sufficient for Rangoon. 

(iv) Maternity shelters are provided by Infantile Welfare Society in which there are women 
doctors. Dufferin Hospital is also a hospital for women. 

Rangoon Corporation has lady doctors as Inspectors to examine houses, schools and give 
general advice to women. Mid wives are trained but their fees and paucity in number does not 
tnnable the labouring classes to have the advantage of their services except in maternity shelters. 
.Unqualified dais are generally dying out. 
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25. (i) Reference. — Hospitals and Dispensaries Report for 1926-28, paragraphs 20, 21 and 

22. 

(it) By women. — Refer above report. Statement “ E ”, 1926-28, pages 68 and 69. 

26. (i) Corporation and Municipal rules enforce sufficiency of latrines except in tenement 
houses, (ii) Drinking water, — In Rangoon and generally in Burma ample supply of water is a 
difficulty. But, generally speaking both, at work and at home, wab*r is supplied cither through 
pipes or from wells or rivers. In many upcountry towns wat(*r is bad. Refer to Public Health 
Report. Outside of Rangoon better attention needs to be paid tp the sterilization of water. 

(Hi) Bathing and washing. — Generally speaking it is sufficient w'herc w^ater is laid on. Out- 
side of Rangoon in many places rivers arc used for this purpose. 

27. (i) Thei^ is a Provincial Public Health Board but it does not concern itself with labour 
requirements. 

(ii) Nil so far as we know. 

(Hi) In Municipal towns, inspection of health condition is seen to by the Municipalities. 
Othcrw'ise by the Chief Inspector of Factories. Greater powers are necessary for officers to en- 
force that not only the houses should be of a sanitarx’^ nature but also that the surroundings should 
be sanitary. 

29. (i) Prevalence of Industrial Disease.- -None that wc know of. 

(H) IVexalenee of (’liolera, Maluiia, Hookworm and other I'ropical Diseases. — Reference.— 
Statement C, pages r»7. 58. 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64 and 65. 

Infectious Diseases, — Statement D, pages 66 and 67 of the Triennial Report on the Hospital 
and Dispensaries in Burma for the year 1926-28. 

RefereiHic.-- 'Graph at the end of Public Health Committee Report. 

In Rangoon —T uIktcuIosim and Respiratory diseases. — Hefereiu'e Paragraphs 15,16,74, 
75, 76, 77, 78, 93 and 126, I’ublic Health Committee Report. 

Page 74, Public Health (Committee Report, 

Statement No. 5, page 14H, Public Health (bmmittee Beport. 

Statement No. 12, Public Health (kimmittee Report. 

Diarrhoea and Dystmtery. — Paragraph 18. Statement Xo. 8, page 150 Public Health Com- 
mittee Report. U*59 iK*r 1,(XK} in 30 30 sq. miles. 

Small-pox. — Paragraphs 100, 101, 102 Public Helath Committee Report. Statement Xo. 2, 
paragraph 146, 147 Ihiblie Health f^immittee Report, Statement Xo. 4jPuhIic Health Com- 
mittee Ileport. 

Hookw^orm. — Paragraph 103 Public Health Committee Report. 

Fevers. — Paragraphs 104, 105 I’ublie Health Committee Report. 

Plague. — Statement 1, pages 142, 143 Public Health Committee Report. 

Statement 3, page 148 Public Health Committee Report. 

Cholera. — Statement 2, pages 144, 145 Public Health Committee Report. 

Statement 3, page 148 Public Health Committee Report. 

Extract from WTit ten .statement of Lieuteimnt-f^olonel H. Kelsall, page 66, Public Health 
Committee Report. 

Tuberculosis — 

Refei*ence. Memorandum submitteed by Dr. K. R. Dalai, L.M. & S., D.T.M., D.P.H., 
Health Officer, Corporation of Rangoon, Appendix D, page 1 19, Public Health Enquiry Report, 

Diarrhoea and DyscnU*ry. — Pages 120, 121, 122, 123 and 131. 

V. — Welfare. 

32. (») In the ease of some compatiie.s playgrounds anr* clubs ha\e beeti provided but these 
are for the staff and particulary sfi for European and Anglo-Indian stall*. Ho.spitalis provided 
by the B. O. C. 

33. Employment of Welfare Officers and Work*^rs, — Xil. 

34. Other Welfare activities, — Nil. 

36. In some European coiieerns, like the B.O. attempt has been made to piuvide some 
facilities. But looking to the large labour force, it is insuflicnui!. particularly for Burmest* and 
Indian labourers* children. 

38. Co-operation is very desirable and perhaps is the one way of making labour self-reliant. 

It is possible how^ever onl> for this to be started in tiie laboui of the sainet.vpe of industry 
and lodged together or in a mass of labour even employed by different in<lustries, but. lodged 
together or in different areas in batches. In industries like that of the Burmah Oil Co., Limited, 
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IndO'Burma Petroleum Co., Limited, British Burma Petroleum Co., Limited and other Oil Com- 
panies, The Burma Mines, The Bombay Burma Corporation, The Railways, Electric Tramway 
and Supply Co., Steel Brothers Saw Mills and some Rice Mills, Adamjee Hajee Dawood’s Match 
Paotory, labour, thousjh migratory to some extent, is still fairly permanent and is lodged by 
the concerns in fairly compact bodies. The system of co-operation has fairly good chance of 
euccesM. Throe things however militate against the movement, not necessarily jointly in each 
concern ; these arc — (1) the fear of the employers of the effect of a co-operative movement 
amongst labourers through the recognition of co-operative strength by the labouring class- 
es; (2) The system of maistries where employed by concerns also militates, in fact makes 
it impossible for a real co-operative movement amongst the labour under him, or amongst labour 
jointly under several niaistrics. Thereas<m is that under the present system labour is dependent, 
and kept dependent, on the maistry who is the centre of that group of labour. Co-operative 
system in t he sense of cooking all the food for a group is in force to a certain extent whore the lab- 
our is lodged by the maistry, but the payment for the food is made to the maistry and not a central 
organisation (d that group. The maintenance of a eo-<.>perative store for a group or groups 
becomes impossible as wbert) possible the maistries fu* contractors open shops or give supplies 
and thus make a further profit on stores supplied. (3) The caste system Amongst Indians, it 
is said, comes in the way to some extent against co-operation, but it seems to us that this would 
not be a hindrance in putting up co-operative stores for food or oth(*r necessities of life, nor would 
the larger qu(*stion of religion come in its way. 

VL— Education. 

40. We have to say that there is no particular “ Industrial Area ” as such in Burma. We 
will therefore give general information with regard to general education. 

(i) Of chldcrn yiol in employment. Reference, Rartog Committee Report — 

Table A' A, Chapter I V Hartog Committee Report. 

Percentage of population of school-going ago w'ho are receiving primary instruction — 

Boys. Girls. 


1917 X922 1927 1917 1922 1927 

Burma .. .. 28-2 20-9 23 14 0 12-3 18-4 

There are no areas under compulsion. 

Ill Rangoon Circle there are 65 Public and Private schools. Public schools being those which 
are aided by Government or by Education Boards. Tlu total attendance being 7,344. The 
Public- schools numbered .52 with attends rice of 6,644 and Private schools 1 5 w ith 700 pupils. 

T'amiln and Teluyus.- There were 10 .'Vnglo-A'ernacular schools with 3,572 pupils and 34 
Vernacular schools, with 2,551 pupils. There were eight private schools witli 551 pupils. We 
regret we cannot give closer information. 

(it) Of Clnldren employed tn factories. — We understand tlie Burma Oil (^o.. Limited have 
some such schools. 

{Hi) Of .Adidis.—Wo understand that no Government or private industrial agency has any 
school for the education of their workmen. There were four private night schools and twenty 
recognised night schools. There are tw'o or three large and well managed shcoois, particularly 
the KUademul Islam night school. Iiifoimation not available as to how many cater for Tamil 
and Telugu or Oriya comraumties. There is no serious movement with regard to introduction 
of compulsory ediUMtion even in defined areas. 8o long as this is not dvuie — and it is possible 
to have compulsory education in •defined areas in Rangoon— so long educationally the masses 
must remain in a very backward stage. 

41. Government has opened the following - 

(1) Training School at Ainarapura. (2) Pottery and W orks at liisein. (3) Lacquerware 
Tochnijal Institute foi training of Civil Engineers and Mechanical Engineers. (4) Rangoon 
University Engineering (College. 

42. Education has generally not so permeated the labour class as to liave any marked effect 
on standard of living or effiriency of work. Even if education had permeated the masses, the 
system of reeniitment anti lodging and general condition of living would prevent any advantage- 
ous effect on standard of living or efliciency of workers. Expenditure on intoxicants or narcotics , 
and doctors’ fees for venereal diseases raises the £ a. d. value of standard of living but reduces 
eflSoienoy of workers ; however those who come into touch with town and Industrial life, their 
requirements grow’, and they have the desire to live in a better manner ; but the system of lodging 
and general conditions, with no opportunity for getting away from the usual atmosphere in 
whicli they live and work, prevent expression of latent desire. It is not uncommon for labour- 
ers to rise gradually to a gang maistry or maistry ; and as he rises one clearly sees the difference in 
fajs dress, and li^'s demeanour ; and in his house, his furniture, etc., show that the latent desires 
are given expre.saion to in practice. To think, as so many do, that a coolie is a ooolie whether he 
as money or not, is not so. He has the same capacity to rise, and in rising, maintains his dignity as 
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Any other person of any other race. It has been noticed that men who have received education 
are more self-reliant and understand their responsibilities. In all Engineering Colleges 
Schools and Technical Institutes one of the subjects of study should be problems of labour, 
methods used in dealing with them in other countries, particularly with regard to Health, and 
welfare work. A test in first aid should also be required. 


Vn. — Safety. 

43. Saw Mdls circular saws sliould all have protecting guards on thorn. More guarding of 
all belting in all factories is nee.ossary. Serious offences against Boiler Acts causing injury to 
labourers arc treated too lightly. All factories with over 30 men working in it should have quali- 
fied Engineer in charge of the whole machinery. At present the Tindal, who is really in charge of 
the engine, has to look after the engine and also after all the machinery, except in large concerns. 

44. liefercncc. Rfiptvrl (tf Innpvrtor of Factories, — Appendix B. 

45. In most of the factories some medicines are kept. But the knowledge of “ First Aid ” 
is most lacking. First Aid as is understood is not known by either the proprietors or the tindals 
in the mills as a rule. Medical relief is oven less obtainable by the labourers excepl in some few 
largo firms. Jn coik eins where doctors pay visits or remain on the premises, labourers receive 
least attention. 

40. W'e would like to sec iimch greater stringency and enforcement of regulations. There 
IS a deplorable lack of sympathetic understanding on the part of officers, who are not primarily 
employed in factory inspection. Factory owners being rich people generally with great deal of 
influence seem to b(‘ able to defy regulations. This is proved by the fact that even returns 
for the purpose of the Workmen’s (’orapensation Act arc not submitted properly, and officers in 
the districts do not take steps against the defaulters. It can be well understood how the factory 
owners then would be able to get over regulations, which are enforceable by district officers. 

Vni. — Workmen's Compensation. 

51. WorhnevCs compemation Ad, (i) K-xtent of use. — This is not understood as yet, and 
full advantage is not taken of it/. It should be translated in all languages and sold at nominal 
prices. 

52. Suggestions. — Wo suggest that the following trades be brought under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. (1) Inland Vessels of all types : (worked with mechanical powers and with 
out mechanical power, but excluding sampans, and vessels in which there are less than two 
persons.) Our remarks under Factories Act apply to this also. Further we have to*add that a 
number of fatal accidents (or otherwise) occur in this trade which employs a large number of 
workmen. There is no justification for keeping workers out of the benefit of the Act. 

(2) Lime Kiln. — In the preparation of lime kiln a good deal of heat is generated and workers 
do suffer therefrom. We therefore suggest that it is a suitable trade to be brought under the Com- 
pensation of Workmen’s Act. 

(3) (a) F. W. 1). and Railw^ays. — In the localities where new roads are opened out, and new rail 
track laid, it is generally very unhealthy, and a very large number of workers suffer from malaria, 
dysontry, etc., the water supply and housing conditions are generally very bad. It does not 
seem to us therefore that there is any difference in a worker getting ill in a known locality, and 
in a trade w hich may create Industrial disease. We therefore strongly urge, that in these 
trades, workers should receive compensation for illness contracted during the period of w ork 
in the locality. 

Group III. Persons (other than labourers) employed in maintenance of roads and bridges. 

Workers and Dependants. Workers. 

Males. Females. 

4,60G 1,703 211 

Labourers associated with Group HI. 

Workers and Dependants. Workers. 

Males. Females, 

60,210 26,247 6,023 

(5) P. W. D. and Railways (Hoads and Rail Road Construction). — In these the danger of 
accidents is also great, and therefore we press that these be brought under the Compensation 

Act. 

(6) Timber Extraction from Forests. — ^Most of the camps in the forest are malarious ; water 
supply in most places is unsatisfactory ; housing is also unsatisfactory. This trade is dangerous 
And many oases of sickness and aocidenti take place, but the workers get no comj[>ensation. 

72 
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(7) Brick Fields. — This is an industry of considerable importance in Rangoon, and a large 
ttumber of workers are employed therein. Conditions are unhealthy, and a number of accidents 
happen. 

Group 56. 

Workers and Dependants. Workers. 

Males. Females. 

12,629. 6,517 1,872 

(7) Motor Drivers, Bus Drivers, Lorry Drivers (of private cars and for hire). — This occu- 
pation is extending rapidly in Burma. There arc about 20,000 motor cars. Accidents are many. 

(8) Liftsmen. — This is an occupation in which comparatively few men are engaged, but 
accidents do happen. 

(9) Workers on ships arc sometimes gassed going down the holds of the ships, owing to special 
types of material brought as cargo. Some have actually died. We understand (iom])eii8ation 
has been paid. 

(10) Doubtful Points. — ^We are in doubt whether, (a) Chapter 1. “ n ”, labourers, like those 
employed by <lay in wharves and docks or on Railways for loading or unloading of goods eome 
under the Ai‘t. If they do nol then we wiiuld most strongly press for their inelusion in the Act. 

63. f^orulit'Kms Gorprning grant of comppnsntion . — {U) The Workmen's ( kirn pensat ion Act 
1923 (as modified up to 1st duly, 1 929). Seel ion 3 ( 1 ) b (/i) and {iu). 

If any of the Acts are performed as necessary to the carrying out of the usual woik, owing to 
negligence or any act of the employer, and this be proved by the workman, the provision should 
not apply. 

Reasons. — luibrieation of rnacliinery, when thi* machinery i« in action, kciy oftin the 
employers do no shut down their machinery, working c*ontmonsl\ for twelve lioiirs and over. 
Though notice may be put u]) not to lubricate the machinery during action, lulirKaticm liecomes 
necessary, and shafts and machiius are oiled whilst in action to the Ivuowleihjc of th(‘ enijiloj^er. 

Section 1 0.- "In Burma the liniitation of six months may be extended with advantage as very 
large niimljor of industrial labour is at piesent from India, and oonseipiently mostly tlie d(*}>end- 
ents are in India. (Virrespondcnco b(‘tween the employee and the Insurant* Company also 
creates a great delay. 

Section 39 (1). - First proviso. — No appeal is j>einiissjb](‘. unless a substantial <j nest ion of 
law is involved in the ap)K*al. Wo would jioint out that even in common cases, in Civil (burt, 
apjH^al is permitted on point of facts as well as point of law. We submit that it is possile for an 
error in atpireeiating facits on the part of the (/ommissiom*!*. We w^oiild thon'fore ask that an 
appeal to the High Court may bo made possible on point of Law, as widl as facts. 


IX. — Hours. 

Factories. 

55. Cenerally tliore is not much complaint of hours worked more than 6() hours per 
wwk except in some special classes, 

61, With regard to this there, is a great deal of complaint about the mills in th<‘ district. 
During the busy season mills are continou‘='ly worked ft>r many days without a weekly holiday. 
We euggest that the Rice Mills should ho brought under the strict rule of 69 hours a w^eek, and 
also for weekly holidays, (ronerally in other factories rules arci observxid. We do not ]>ross for 
a reduction of hours, but we do press for much greater .sujior vision ; and stringency for making 
the factories observe the present ruhis. Fit-sh improvements by rules on j>aper servo us little. 
We would point out that thim) are 119 statistics available of the hours worked by the factories, 
and the number of days of rest given by them. 

Suggestions. — Daily muster of workmen showing hours worked for each worker should 
be maintained. 

62. Rice iMills. — Hours of w ork. — ^^fhe Rice Mills have been exempted from the ten hours day 
rule, provided they do not work more than GO hours a week. In Rangoon the mills stick to the 
rules generally except that in the busy season they do drive their men hard occasionally. But 
in the districts wo are informed that tlio mills do not stick to the 60 hours week, and continue 
for long fltrctches weekly. 

X. — Special Questions Relating to Women, Young Adults and Children. 

Factories. — The industries in which women are employed in Burma are : — (1) Oil Refineries, 
(2) Match Factories for filling boxes, making U]) boxes and pasting labels and on box making 
and labelling machines, (3) Cotton ginning for cleaning cotton. All these are generallv Burmese 
women. 

Nos. 1 and 2 give regular work. No. 3 is seasonal, “^(4) Women are employed in' Rice Mills, 
gflporally for spreading boiled rice. These are generally Indian women. 
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(82) Admiaaion of Infanta to Fncforit^a.—ln 2, 3 and 4 children are i^ermitted. Rules are not 
•triotly observed in 2. 

83. There does not seem to be any occasion to change the present rules. 

84, Unless compulsory education is introduced no change is ne€»ded. • 

80. In the workshop and engim‘ering w'orks facilities arc given for apprenticeship to a few 
but those selected are not from the labour but mi/ddle educated classes. 

Xn.~-W8ges. 

90. (i) We have ghen in tabulated form the incomes of labourers in some of the different 
industries as stated in the Report on the Enquiry into the Standard and Cost of Living of the 
Working Classes in Rangoon by Mr. J. J. Bennison, B. A., I.O.S., under Housing. We have to 
■ay that those incomes are not correct, because evidently the income per month has been calcu- 
lated on the daily wage. But we have to say that labourers working in Rice Mills, paddy carrim 
and rice bag carriers get regular work diiring a certain number of months in a year, and erratic 
working for a few months, and no work at all for some months. The working would depend on 
individual Mills, but genemlly from January to April, the work is regular ; from May to August 
irregular and from September fco December most of the Mills are closed down. 

As regards coal and salt carriers, stevedore laboui'ers, they get lO days average work in 
the month ; the wharf l«abourers get about 20 days work in the month. The Rice Mill labour 
goes out to secli some agricultural or outside work when the Mill is closed down. What their 
earnings would bo it is im}) 08 sible to calculate. The shipping labourers, when not required to 
load or unload ships, go out into the town to get whate\ er work they can pick up. It is impossible 
tX) say what such earnings w'ould be. 

In eucli Industry even of the same type there is a very great diversity in the payment of 
workers of the same type of work — particularly so in factories. We append a table compiled 
from the annual Reports on the Working of the Indian Factories Act in Burma. This will 
clearly l rove our ])oint. 

We are of opinion that the system ]>revailing in Burma is defective, and in the absence of 
Trade Organisations Employers take great deal of advantage of the workers. 

98. It is almost inij ossibJo to say -v^liat amounts the Tamil, Teliigu and Oriyan labour 
send to their villages. But the itqiort of Mr. J. J. Ikjnnison, in which figures of eaniings and 
ex|)en(iituit‘ art* iriven, has given a very false imjiression that the earnings of the labourer is 
fabulous. Under question (96) wv have already shoun to M’hat extent these figures require 
corrc'ction. For instance the stevedore labour now gets Rs. 1-12-0 per day. We state that the 
average working for the year is not more than ten days In the month, or that that labour does not 
earn mort* than Rs. 1 7-8 0 [kut month of t-en days from working as a shipping labourer. Ilo may 
earn anothe^r Rs. 10 from other sources of labour, making in all Rs. 27-8 0 whilst Mr. Bennison 
puts it down to IN. 32-6-4 per month at the previous rale of Rs. 1-8-0 per day and 
on this basis he malies it out tliat ho sends out Rs. 7-2-S or 22 1 per cent, of his income, (ite- 
feience Table XXVII, page 157.) This we say is fallacious and gives a very inflated idea of the 
labourer’s earnings. We may again give an example of the rice bag carrier. (Refeit'nce Table 
XXVI, j ago IJO.j His income is taken as Rs. 37-3-11 ])er month. But the months he receives 
no work are not taken into account. Again, though Mr. Bennison says that a good many deduc- 
tions talxo j)lace before the lahoimn* gets his wages, yet those deductions do not find place on the 
expenditim‘ side. Therefore it is clear that the labourer could not save Rs. 11-3-1 or 30*2 per 
cent, of his earnings per month to N* able to send to his village in India. 

Taking all those factors into consideration w'c are of opinion that Rs. 50 to Rs. 75 per year 
would be the most he could save })cr year. As regards the Hindustanis, w^e would place the 
amount of his savings (except Durwans employed in Rice Mills, whose pickings it is not possible 
to calculate) would also be sending about Rs. 50 to Rs. 75 jier year. 

The Chittagonian labour, except the Tindals, also range about Ks. 55 to Rs. 75 per year. 

96. Those employed as unskilled labour in factories would get on an average about Rs. 
22-8-0 per month. 

105. For tlie above reasons, and further that the statement is made in some quarters that 
Indian labour accepts a wage uneconomical to the Burmese w'orkers, w^c are strongly of opinion 
that it would be in the best interest of workers and employers if a minimum wage hoard were to 
be established in Burma. 

Suggestions. — In Riee Mills very often the work is commenced late in the day — ^and ten 
hours are counted from the time the work is begun. For instance, if wwk is begun at 12 noon, 
ton hours would bo oount-ed to 10 p.m. We therefore suggest that for permanent staff — 

(1) Time suitable to each factory be fixed and (2) The day wages should be counted to 
6 p.m. and after that w^ages at the rate of overtime be paid. 

106. Deduoliona, — I’his has already been stated under Recruitment. Fines are imposed 
in some coDce|:ns. From enquiries made these do not seem to bo normal but information it 
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not fully available, as workers seem to be afraid even to give information. The fines in the 
Government fVess are extraordinarily many. This was one of the reasons for the Government 
press workers going on strike. 

(iv) Unless the full extent of fining is known, we are reluctant to advise legislation. But 
the case of the Government Press seems to show that either rules should be changed, or some 
sort of legislation would bo necessary to stop such continuous fining. 

108. It seems that considerable number q 7 labourers are in constant state of indebtedness 
to maistries or sub-maistries as stated under “ Recruitment ”. Indebtedness arises also out of 
non-receipt of wages monthly. 

109. No bonus is paid to factory labour, except paddy carriers in Rice Mills. Neither is 
there any system of profit sharing. 

110. In some few large concerns there is a system of leave, and also in the Port Commis- 
sioners. But there is a great deal of complaint made with regard to these rules not being follow- 
ed. In most cases leave is only granted on medical certificate and great deal of manipulation 
follows. We would strongly urge leave rules should be so made that a labourer, skilled or un- 
skilled, or persons on the staff be enabled to obtain leave without medical certificates. As re- 
gards labour, if a certain number of months were granted every three years, it wmld be mors 
permanent and it would be to the advantage of the employer. 

Industrial efficiency of workers. 

113. We believe that efficiency of two labours can only be compared if they are given equal 
conditions of management, machinery, conditions of work and treatment, wages, hours of work, 
conditions of living, education, and climatic conditions. We are of opinion that hardly any 
province or any country has used its labour in a more callous manner than has been the case in 
Rangoon. Yet the efficiency of the shipping labour is good. The paddy carriers and bag stich- 
ing labour is satisfactory. The wharf labour is gootl. The labour working in timber yard is 
intelligent and industrious. 

The Oriya labour is well known for earth work ; the Pathan labour for stone blasting and 
quairying ; the Hindustani as a I>urw'an for his honesty. Each provincial labour has secured 
for itself a particular type, of work and is represented in Burma. Physically built light, it is still 
strong and w'iry, with the capacity to fit itself in almost any condition of work . The record of 
Indian labour in Burma as in Kenya, is a record ol which any labour may well be proud of. 
It has opened the Railways and the Forests, the Telegraph and the Post ; it has opened the 
jungles and turiu'd it into fine agricultural lands ; it. has navigated rivers uncharted. In fact 
on every side one sees the w'ork of Indian labour. On every side, in every work, the foundation 
is built on the bones of Indian labour. Thousands and thousands have died, and yet the work 
has been carried on to completion. 

In the factories it lias adapted itself to all conditions which arise, particularly in the case 
of nascent industries. It has advanced with the twivancing conditions of machines. And 
yet, w'hen the condition in which it lives, the food that it eats, are taken into ac count, the wonder 
is that it has acdiieved what it has achieved. Wo believe that the very fact that Indian labour 
has been a migratory labour has helped Burma. The labourer after strenuous work goes back 
home ; a fresh labourer replaces a tilled one ; and so the strength of labour even under the present 
conditions has been kept up. Had the labour been non-niigratory it could never have kept up 
its vigour under these circumstances. We arc bound to say that Indian labour has w^orked 
on a good standard. 

115. (i) The main industry of rice milling is not affected, because no change in working hours 
has been made. In the other industries no appreciable difference is apparent at present. 
We have mentioned before that owing to the influence of factory owners they can break the 
rules freely. In rice mills, particularly during the busy season, weekly holiday is often not 
given. 

(iii) Expenditure on health, sanitation and housing may not increase the production in 
rice, saw, oil and cotton ginning mills because of their machinery and system of working. But 
it would insure w'orkraen remaining in Burma longer with better health and thereby give the 
industriee men accustomed to work on certain types of machines who would not have to be 
changed frequently on the ground of ill health and discontent. 

(ix) We believe that the conditions in which labour is lodged and its environments without 
any relief in the daily drudgery of w'ork without any family life, are conditions best fitted to 
create alcoholism and drug habits. The constitution, worked to its utmost physical capacity 
and revived temporarily by the use of alcohol or physical exhaustion soothed by the use of drugs, 
must give way. Weakened in this dual manner it is no wonder that a very large number of ^ 
bourers ffall an easy prey to disease and death. In time these conditions tell on the consti- 
tution and the vigour of the labourer decreases until he himself leaves the country either home- 
irards or heavenwards. 

According to the League of Nations opium sold for medicinal purposes should be the medi- 
eated opium. But in the Delta and in Akyab and in Mergui and Tavoy where opium is sold 
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on the ground of Malaria, the usual opium is sold. We would give a quotation from the written 
statement of Dr. Dalai, Health Oihoer of the Corporation of Rangoon, submitted to the Publio 
Health Enquiry Committee. Reference para. 6, pages 114 and 115. 

Under such circumstances and knowing the circumstances of labour intimately we can 
say with knowledge that the capacity of workers is affected very much adversely and state that if 
the Honourable Commission would recommend fhe stoppage of this evil, the Commission will 
have conferred a boon on labour which would be remembered ever after. No reform is more 
required than with reference to alcoholism and drugs. The shops are open from morning till 
night. 

116. (1) Support of the Government to industries and purchase of their articles, loading 
to a margin of profit, to enable industries to increase wages and doing all that which is done for 
labour in America and other large industrial countires. (2) Good homes to live in. (3) An 
increase of wage sufficient to enable a change of their mode of living which would create a self- 
respect for themselves. (4) To create some interest in their life except that of earning an amount 
sufficient to eke out an existence. (5) Recognition of good work by promotion to higher grades 
and better amenities than given to workers in factories at present. (6) A mixing of the higher 
officers with the labourers on a friendly footing. (7) Creation of a taste for healthy recreation 
wherever possible. (8) A direct heart interest in the well-being of workers by officers. (9) 
Health lectures whenever possible on the evils of drink and giving every help to health workers 
or temperance workers to use all legal means to wean the workers from habit of drink and narcotics 
even through peaceful picketing. (10) Ry introducing a system whenever possible of piece 
work with an increasing graded bonus system based on production. (11) Competition of work- 
ers of a department and prizes for same. (12) Appreciation of good work, good attendance and 
good conduct. 

XIV.- - Trade Combinations. 

117. (i) Employers. Euro^an Chamber of Commerce, Burmese Chamber of Commerce, 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, Chinese Chamber of Commerce. 

(ii) Employed. — Many organisations in the past sprang into being mostly as some specific 
grievances became intolerable and almost in every case the corning into being of such an orga- 
nisation was followed by a strike. Most of the older organisations died, because of non-cohesion 
amongst the members, absence of organi'>ation, and the ability of employers to prevent formation 
of or breaking up of such associations. 

The living organ isatjons arc (1) Labour Association. (2) Taxi Drivers Association. (3) 
Bus Drivers Association. (4) Kisaii tSabha. (5) Postal Tnion. (6) Telegraph Lnioii. 

118. (i) As state.'! under question No. 116, the older organisations mostly came into being 
because of some specific grievances followed by a strike. Even if the strike v^as partially suc- 
cessful the combinations died generally because of action taken against ring leaders leaving no 
particular effect on industry exct'pt in so far as the demand for higher wagt'sor better treatment 
were granted. Jn a country where the .spirit is dead, occasionally a few men may arise to organise 
an association. As soon as these men are removed from service, the a,^sociation lacks m orga- 
nisation and spirit and dies. 

(ii) Even the short-lived combinations a.s .stated under que.stion (116) have left lasting benefits 
as regards conditions of workers of those trades, and tho.se living yet arc generally showing 
substantial effect. The effect on the condition of w'orkers w ould have been much greater had 
vested interests not so strongly lieen opposed to such organisations. As example we may 
mention the associations, however short-lived, w'hich have left their mark on the workers of the 
respective trades. 

(1) The Burma Bailwnvs Menials Association. (2) 'J’hc i..abour Association contaming 
the wwkers of the Irrawaddy Flotilla. (3) The Burma Oil Company Workers Association. 
(4) The Coachmen and 8yces Association. (5) The Dockyard Workers Association. (6) The 
Rickshaw Pullers Association, (7) The Taxi Drivers Association. (8) The Printers Associa- 
tion, 

120. (i) 8o far as we are aware there is only one Registered Trade I’nion in Burma — the 
Taxi Drivers Association. In about 1927, the I'axi drivers and owners found that the police 
was very hard on it and great deal of harassment of Taxi owners and drivers W'as alleged at the 
hands of the police ; the second main reason w'as that the laws w hich were enacted to regulate 
the Taxi drivers were too stringent, and fell hard on the Taxi trade. The third was that laws 
with regard to payment of fares by passengers were not satisfactory. In consequence of these 
troubles the trade formed a Union of Taxi Ow'nors and Drivers. Although the Union was 
registered under the Trade Unions Act, correspondence with the police proved that the Polio© 
Department did not wish to take notice of the reputed letters and reminders sent to it, till a 
strike resulted, inconveniencing the public and bringing a Ibig loss to the trade. Though the 
strike was entirely peaceful, the police tried to break the strike by creating split and by overaw'ing 
the strikers by bringing cases against individuals and some innocent men had to suffer. I'he great 
misfortune in this country is that police is Tery much supported by the magistracy, as the 
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general idea prevails that the worker is as a rule a liar. It may also be stated that it has been ^ 
the experience of the Union that the police, particularly those below the rank of Deputy Super- 
intendent of Police, were far harder on the members of the Association than on those of the trade 
who kept out of the Union. Naturally this has tended to bring a split amongst the members. 
The Union gives badges to its members. Those who wear these badges were special targets 
of police attack and consequently the members, instead of being helped by the badges, received 
more harassment and preferred to keep the badges in their pockets. Although the Union has 
pointed out that large number of unregistered taxis ply against the registered taxis the police 
has not taken sufficient notice. But against all these odds the Union has made an effect and 
conditions have improved but, unfortunately, this very improvement bcwiomes the cause for 
slackness of the members of the organisation. The greatest difficulty in these Unions is to get 
leaders amongst the workers who would command respect. 

(ii) The attitude of the workers is at present very disappointing. Through constant worry 
and inability to take legal steps against illegal harassment, the members are discouraged. They 
find that a non -member has at present greater advantages forgetting that tha^, position is tempo- 
rary and that if they hold out success is in sight. But knowing fully the amount of harass- 
ment the men had to undergo, we think the Union has done well in existing under the present 
circumstances. They have complete control though the president and vice-president do not 
belong to the trade. They are only to guide them, but the initiative alw'ays comes from members. 
We apptmd the rules and regulations of the Union, 

(iii) In this case the XTiiion as pointed out has grievance against the Police. There is com- 
plete unanimity amongst the owmers and the employed and it is just as well that it is so, other- 
wise a (’ombined fight could not have been carried on against the police. 

121. (i) No clTort was made by the Oovernment to bring this Act (Trade Unions Act, 
1926) before the workers . Tt was not translated into any vernaculars, at least it was not avail- 
able in any but the English language in Burma. Very few persons know’ anything about it- and 
certainly labour had no idea of it. The formation of trade unionism amongst the workers of large 
concerns is looked upon with great suspicion by the European and Indian employers and by the 
Government as well as being a move to create disaffection amongst the workers against niling 
conditions and as against the concerns and generally those who take up this type of work are 
shadowed by the Government. Criminal Investigation D(‘partment as polil.ieal workers of the most 
dangerous type. Large concerns, some of them, have formed their own labour organisations. 
In their own way they are doing good work. But the essential advantage of trade unionism 
is lost because the worker never fec'ls himself -to be an indc]«‘ndent man and docs not learn, 
even by his ow’n mistakes, the lesson of co-opeiat-ion. In fact he feels his incapacity to do any- 
thing for himself. Eiu ther, the labour organisations oi large concerns, how ever good and kind 
they may be are good and kind and naturally patronising w hid) means that the labourer has little 
say in the matter. 'J’hc labour organiser is the soul of the organisation, relied upon fully by the 
company but fjerhaps he does not command equal confidence of labour. Erom the spirit of a 
paternal attitude to a patronising altitude and from the latter to a domineering attitude are but 
two small stops, w'hich a labour organiser steps down unknowingly, it is a fact that large 
oompanicK wlicre trade unionism could tioiirish prefer to have their ow'n labour organisation 
and would go a long way to prevent trade unionism taking the })lace of their own labour orga- 
nisations. 

In iact they hate the name of Trade Unionism and will not have it if they can help it. As 
pointed out under 'J’rade Ctrganisations, any labour leader who tries to organise any association of 
laboureis is dealt with mercilessly and thus the spirit of leaders is killed out. Many of these 
large concerns are far from towns and being in a secluded position it is not possible to obtain 
outside hcl]). To the organisation of trade unionism the sliifting nature of the labour is also 
in some tra<ics a drawback. 

(iii) It lias b(‘cn utilized only in one in.stance and in the case of Taxi Drivers Association 
and in this the result was not happy, as the members of the Union had to undergo a great deal 
of persecution and members, instead of taking a pride in their membership, rather hid it from the 
gaze particularly of the police. So long as Government does not change its attitude tow.ards 
labour problems so hmg trade unionism cannot be promoted. In one instance in the strike of 
Irrawaddy FlotTlIia Go., Ltd., the strikers requested the Government to intervene. Government 
took J)o stops to settle the strik(‘. The strike broke and the Government paid a loss owing to 
the strike to the Company tliough Government was not liable to pay for the losses according 
to their agreement with tlic Company. 

ThcT’c IS another point also which militates against Trade Unionism and that is laiii of compe- 
tition iu many of the chief industries in Burma. Monopoly of any trade or industry makes 
workers sla%’es oi such companies. They cannot go out to work for any other company and the 
workere must accept such terms as offered and must remain in a condition in which such company 
wdshes them to remain in. 

In one instance, the Printers Association desireil to foiiii a trade union. Members of this 
(UBOciation are also workers in Government Printing Press. Application was made a year ago. 
Eeminders were sent to Labour Bureau ; a reply has lately been received in the negative. 
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122. (ii) Ai pointed out there is only one trade union and its fight lies with the Police 
Dopartment. The department is most unsympathetic. 

(iii) We have no hesitation in saying that the state industrial concerns are quite hostile 
to the ^ade union movement. We may as an example mention that the employed in state 
industrial concerns are so dominated that they are not willing to come before thi.s Hon^ble 
Commission to give evidence although we are well aware that they have grievances. This 
utter helplessness and fear has been created during the strikes which have taken place in 
some of the state industrial concerns like the Burma Railways, Port Commissioners, Govern- 
ment Printing Press. 

In the Burma Railways there was an association; a strike took place. It was broken; 
leaders were severely punished, the association died. 

The whole attitude of the Government of Burma has been inimical to trade associations 
or organisations and during strikes, etc., its attitude has been inimical towards labour, because 
in many cases the strike was against large European concerns which wielded great power. 

The workers in the state industrial concern being well aware of this are naturally afraid 
and no one will dare come out to form a union. Such a man would receive short shrift from 
the manager or superintendent of the industrial concern. 

To give a recent example ; strike took place in the Government l*re.ss. The workers appeal- 
ed througli their Printers Association to the Government to appoint a conciliation board after 
the strike had already lasted some weeks. Government refused to appoint a conciliation board 
saying that it was not certain that conciliation board could be appointed to settle a dispute 
between workers and a state industrial concern. It also stated that in fact rules for such a 
conciliation board were not ready and thus forced the strikers to accept a one man (Govern- 
ment man) arbitration. But immediately the shipping dispute between Burmese and Telugu 
labourers and the stevedorers arose, conciliation board was appointed. 

If the state had the least desire to help their workers we can assure the Commission that 
there would have been quite a number of labour unions. 

XV. — Industrial Disputes. 

123. The following strikes have taken place in Burma. 

(1) \enaugyauug Oil Fields.— Burmese Labour. — Mhey put forward grievances for hours 
of work, and general conditions of eraploymenl. The workers were far from Rangoon, and there 
was no ]K‘i^n to advise them. A few ]nrorainent leaders who happened to be political leaders, 
went to y enangyaung to do what tlicy could for the workers. Because of their going there, 
it was made out tliat politics wore involved. I^ohcc was let loose on Yenangyaung, and workers 
were jmt back into their pro[)or place. 

Since then the Yenangyaung Oil Fields Police Act was passed. It is attaclied herewith. 
Since then ])eacc and quiet jirevails there. 

^ , (2) Strike in the Rerineries B. O. (*. Syriam. — Grievances had been put forward several 
times which were summarily rejected. An arbitration board was apjiointed eventually d(K:iding 
the dispute. It lasted considerable time. 

(3) Bunna Railways strike. — A largo section of tlie Burma Railways was dissatisfied with the 
terms of employment. The vorkers made several attempts to get their grievances redressed. 
The management gave no satisfaction. The w'orkers went on strike. It lasted a considerable 
time. Governmont, as usual, did not concern itself. The strikers could not hold out, and 
surrendered at discretion. Quite a large numln'r of workers received punishments, sufiicient 
to so break their spirits as not to enable them even to give evidence before this Commission. 

(4) Irraw'addy blotilla Co., Ltd. — l^heir men w'orking on all si/.es of launches had grievances. 
These were pressed again and again in the sliape of iietitions. without any result. Eventually 
the workers downed tools. Many eft’orts w^ere made to get the strike settled. At public meet- 
ings Government was called iqxin to mediate, with no result. In the meantime the employers 
engaged some black leg labour. The strike lasted four or fiv'^e months, the worlvcre eventually 
went back j>oorer and wiser men — emydoyere w'ere j)aid a considerable amount of money by 
the Government for their losses, thougli the agreement did not entitle the C^ompajiy to receive 
losses, borne letters liad hou'CA'cr been exchanged, and on the btisis of those lettoi's Govern- 
ment felt bound to ]iay the losses to the (’ompany. 

(o) Rangoon Electric Tramway I’o., Limited. —Tram drivers strike. These men had 
general grievances, and after several iHJtitions for rc'dress of grievances, which were as usual 
wjected, they struck. 

(6) The Gk)vernmont Printing Press.— The workers had memorialised to the Government 
on several occasions, without redress. Eventually they went to the 8u])erinlendcnt. Hbe 
Superintendentsaysthey W'ere defiant and disobedient— the workers went on strike. Thes trike 
lasted nearly (JO days. Government W'as approached at an early stiigt? to appoint a Concilia- 
lion Board — but did not ; we are told the reasons for not appointing a Conciliation Board, was that 
Government was not sure whether it could in such oireumstanoes appoint one, and the other 
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WM that riik* guiding conciliation board were not ready. Eventually it was agreed that Oov 
emment should appoint the Ijabour Commissioner as arbitrator. Mr. Page knew nothing about 
the very intricate accounting system of wages, and no one could be found with sufficient know - 
ledge of the trade to repesent the workers, ('tonsequently an outsider had to do tlie best he 
could, on behalf of the workers and we are glad to mention that he was a Burmese gentleman. 
W e are not aware of the award made. 

(7) Dock Labourers strike, 1920.— There was a strike and no increase was obtained, for 
wages which had not been increased for some seven or eight years. 

(8) (a) Kickshaw pullers strike, (A) Hand cartmen's strike, (c) Taxi drivers strike. — ^These 
strikes were against regulations framed by (irovernment Department. Representations had been 
made without avail. Strike followed. In most cases some advantage was gained. 

(9) Shipping labour strike, 1930, May.— We append the Report of the Enquiry Committw. 
We do not t<3uch upon the riots, as we are concerned with the strike and the results. W e main- 
tain that the strike should never have been prolonged to the extent it had been. Government 
took no notice of the strike — according to its usual procedure. The strike w^as prolonged to 
break the workers, and for that purpose other labour was employed, 

124. Conciliation Board.— We have stated under (123) that in the case of the strike in 
Government Printing Press, (Jovemment did not appoint a conciliation board, because (1) Gov- 
ernment did not know whether it could and (2) Rules were not ready. 

(1) We desire it to be made quite clear in the Trades Disputes Act that that act applies to 
workers employed in any Government or semi-Government, or public concerns. 

Shipping Labour Strike. — The Conciliation Board was not appointed till the matter had 
assumed very grave proportions, and hundreds of men had been injured. 

So far as we know no rules guiding the Conciliation Board were ready when it was appoint- 
ed ; nor are they now, so far as we know. 

(ii) Official Conciliations. — ^^I'he chaiiman and Secretary of the present Conciliation Board 
are officials. The arbitrator in the matter of the Government Printing Press was an official. 
No other part has been ])Iayed by them in any other strike. 

Non-Official Conciliation.— In the B. O. C. strike non-official arbitrators wore api>oint- 
ed. 

In all the other strikes public s])irited iiersons have tried to bring alxnit settlements, but 
the Companies generally have been olidurate, always bent on giving a lesson to the Labourers; 
occasionally feraons who have been mediating have oom(‘ in for a share of that lesson for modd" 
ling in their affairs. 


XVII. — Administration. 

133. Till DOW' the labour employed in industries has been mostly Indian. The interest 
of the provincial legislature on labour questions vias shown only four times in recent years. 

(1) During the debate on the “ Hiirma Tax on Sea Passengers Bill.'’ Reference Burma 
Legislative (Viuncil Proceedings, 23rd March 1925, Volume 111, No. 13. (2) Burma Oil Pielda 
Amendment Act of 1927. (3) Resolution for appointment of a t’Ommitleo to enquire into 
Labour conditions proposed by Mr. Narayan Hao, Government opposed the resolution and 
(4) During a debate on a resolution asking that, a Committee to enquire into unemployment 
be appointed. This debate took place in August of this year. The official proceedings are not 
available, but we send 30 copies of official versions, published in one of the papers. Government 
opposed the resolution, 

138. V^ery few work people have knowledge of the Factory Legislation, and that know- 
ledge is very meagre. Unless labour officers themselves take some pains to make them 
acquainted, the employers certainly would not. But the language question often comes in the 
way, otherwise one way in which they could be made acquainted with would be for the 
Factory Officers visiting a factory calling all the men during their off hour and explaining to 
them the main sections of the Factory and Compensation Acts. 

These acts are not available in the vernaculars, otherwise some one of the labourers could 
read out the Acts. We suggest that explanatory pamphlets in simple language be printed in 
vernaculars and sold at a nominal price, 

142. We believe the plantations and docks are not inspected. We think it is very neces- 
sary that plantations and docks should be inspected. 

Plantations. — Considerable number of persons are employed in these, but these being far 
away from the towns no information is available. Housing, sanitary arrangements, and 
arrangements for drinking water and medical aid are matters which require attention. 

Docks. — Matters regarding safety of workers are of importance. 

136. In Burma there are three officers connected with Labour : (1) Chief Inspector of Fae- 
tories, (2) Director of Statistics and labour Commissioner and (3) Assistant Protector of Enii- 
grants and Immigrants. 
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(1) With regard to the Chief Inspector of Factories, we deal under (139) “ Factory Inspee^ 
tion.” 

(2) With regard to the Director of Statistics and Labour Commissioner, the work that we 
see before us is : — {a) The “Report of an Enquiry into the Standard of Cost of Living of the Work- 
ing Classes in Rangoon.” This book is a valuable contribution by the past Director of Statistiot 
to literature on Labour Conditions in Burma — a subject in which few were interested till lat^» 
and Government the least. This book has, as already pointed out, to be read with considerable 
caution. 

(6) The present officer we know has helped in Committees recently, (c) He has been ap- 
pointed an arbitrator in a dispute between the Superintendent of Government Press and the 
workers, (d) He is the Commissioner for the purposes of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
We take this opportunity of acknowledging the independence of his awards, though we may 
not always see eye to eye with him. {e) Since the riots and the formation of the Conciliatory Bo^d 
he has been acting as the Secretary of that Board. We generally acknowledge his sympathy 
for Labour. 

Statistics and Labour Problems. — ^We would however, press this point, that in Burma 
we are particularly weak in statistics. No statistics are available on unemployment, and wages 
and on so many other matters which are necessary factors in showing the prosperity or other- 
wise of Industries, and generally of the country, and consequently of Labour. There is no 
officer to co-ordinate statistics of different departments, nor to direct departments of Govern- 
ment to furnish in their reports further statistical information. The statistical tables at present 
given in many of the reports mean little. 

As regards labour, we believe that labour problems in the future, even in Burma, will as- 
sume great importance. Further, in our opinion the Labour Commissioner should be in direct 
touch with Labour, and feel himself to be friend, philosopher and guide of Labour ; welfaw 
work, educational facilities, housing problems, recreation for labour should form part of his 
duties. Help and encouragement and support in the formation of Trade Unions and Co-opera- 
tive Societies should come within his sphere of activities. 

Statistics and Labour are now recognised t-o be specialised subjects. Both are advancmg 
rapidly ; for both intimate knowdedge of the country is necessary. We may remind the Com- 
mission that probably Burma would shortly be separated from India. Till now alteration m 
statistical tables and in labour law's and regulations have been initiated in India. With separa- 
tion Burma w'ould have to take charge of these subjects fully. 

We w’ould therefore suggest that Government of Burma should seleid a promising student 
ill economics from the University College and send him out to make a special study of statis- 
tics and Labour in Flurojit^ and America. On his return he may w ork as the Assistant Director 
of Statistics and Labour Commissioner and later take over charge of the post. 

(3) Assistant Protector of Emigrants an<l Immigrants. — The work of this officer is to keep 
in touch with Indian conditions and generally to help Labour in all ways possible. Ho has ta 
see that agreements ofrecjruited labour are observed. The position is one of great trust and 
responsibility and offers many sounjes of temptations. The present incumbent has recently 
taken up the post. We have no doubt he w'ould help the labourers to the best of his abilities. 
W© would, however, place this point of view before the Commission that the questions arising 
out of Indian Labour are becoming more and more complicated, sjiecially so when Burma h 
separated. W'e consider it necessary that an officer of the Indian Imperial Service should be 
stationed in Burma as Protector of Emigrants and Immigrants from India, in the manner of 
Ceylon. 

Suggestions. — We suggest that the following trades be brought under the Factories Act 

I. Inland vessels of all types, worked with mechanical power. — This is a largo and import- 
ant trade in which, according to the Census of 1921, the following were engaged ; — 


For all vessels. Total Workers. 



supported. 

Males. 

^ ^ 
Females. 

“ Born Out ” 

.. 118,083 

64,920 

2,350 

“ Born In ” 

, . 34,874 

33,447 

20 


83,209 

31,473 

2,321 


At the present time there is no means of knowing the number employed in the different 
types of vessels. 

Accidents. — We however know that considerable number of accidents do take place in 
vessels with mechanical power ; and also that there is a great deal of complaint with regard to 
excessive hours of work and we consider it very necessary that workers should have the benefit 
of Workmen’s Compensation Act, and come under the Factories Act, so tihat there might be some 
authority which would enforce hours of work, aad rules with regard to Healthf 





n. Ume kilns and godowns.— This is also an important trade, and we know t^t whole viU^ 
live on this trade near Mandalay and Prome and Amherst Districts. The workers of the ku^ 
and in the godowns in Rangoon and in other towns in our opinion require looking after* The 
hygienic conditions do not seem to be what we would like them to be. 

III. Builders Trade.— We think this trade is now of such importance, and of such a nature 
in Rangoon at least, that factors of safety must be now applied to it. 

IV. P. W. D. and Railways (Roads and Bridges). — Group III. — Persons (other than 
labourers) employed in maintenance of roads and bridges : — 

Workers. 


Workers and Dependants. 

4,m 

Labourers associated with Group IT[ — 


Males. Females. 

1,703 211 


Workers. 


Workers and Dependants. 


Males. 


\ 

Females. 


no, 210 26,247 6,023 

Earthwork carried on for road making or laying of rail track is a trade in which large number 
of workers are employed. Tt is not possible to give any figures. But we know that works o 
large magnitude are carried on and we think that it is time those trades were brought under the 
Act to persuade the employers to give better accommodation, keep doctors in large camps ; and 
give comj)ensation for injuries and sickness. 

V. Rice Mills (boiled ric^). — In this trade a large number of women are employed. There 
are two points w4iich we would refer to: — 

(1) When the boiled paddy is brought out from the boiler, it is hot, and water would b 
dripping and (2) During the rainy season, for the purpose of drying the boiled paddy, a steam 
platform is created. The women have to walk on this steaming platform, for raking the paddy, 
&re-footed. 

Both these operations seem to ns of a nature which must, cause a number of aciddents bpr 
scalds, and the second operation is knowm to be positively of a somewhat painful nature. V\o 
do not know what is the effect on health of these operations. 


VT. Forest Extraction . — (iroup 43. Sawyers — 
Workers and I)ej>t'ndnnts. 


V\'orkers. 


Males. 


Females. 


r>8,700 25,1.50 661 

A considerable number cf workers ai'e employed in this trade. They have to live in forests, 
in most cases in unhealthy surroundings, with bad housing and bad water supply. The number 
suffering from sickness and accidents is said to be large. Their condition does not attract atten- 
tion because they are out of sight. W'e pro.ss that this occupation be brought under the Fac- 
tories Act ; or some other means may be found to regulate housing conditions, medical aid, 
etc. 

VI 1. V^^larves and Docks, and Shipping. — We suggest that as machinery is used for loading 
and unloading goods, wharves should be brought under the Factories Act. We see no reason 
why these should be exemptod. Number of accidents take place because of overloading of 
slings and cranes, and it is time there was some authority to see that the machinery used was in 
proper order, and that proper safeguards for the w'orkers both at the wharves and in the ships 
was provided. We therefore suggest that these should bo brought under the Factori(5S Act. 

1311 (i) Although <’on.'»iderablc amount of improvement in the management of the Factories 
Act is visible, and thougli we realise the eftorts of the Chief Inspcjctor of Factories and his assis- 
tants to bring greater prejssuro on large and small employers of labour for the better treatment 
of thoii’ labour, we consider the staff v(Ty iiiadoquat.o, and believe thainialess and until the staff 
is sulficicuit to deal with the grow'ing needs of factories, and of labour, all regulations for labour 
are bound to be failures. As we havt* already stated, and the statement will bear repetition 
we are most anxious that the rules and regulations already framed should be properly applied. 
This cannot be done w'ith two or three officers for the whole province. The Annual Report on 
the working of the Factories Act for 1928 states that out of 968 running factories in Burma, 
268, li.c., 25 per c ent. “ escaped inspection.” This is not at all satisfactory. In the note from 
the Secretary to the Financial Commissioner (Transferred Subjects) to the Secretary to the 
Government of Burma, paragrajib 2, it •h staled that the Acting Chief Inspector of Factories 
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had pTit up proposals for increase of staff, but the proposals had been turned down by the Gov- 
ernment of Burma, “ in view of the provincial finances.’' We doubt if there isanv other depart- 
ment for which the Government of Burma has a smaller staff or in regard to which it is more stingy,, 

(iii) In 1927, the number of Factories in other provinces were . — Madras 1,198, Bombay 
1,398, Bengal 1,234, Burma 923. It must also be remembered that the area of Burma is larger 
than that of any other province. A comparison of work done in Burma with that of other pro- 
vinces of India will strengthen our point that the Fadories Act is not enforced in Burma as it 
should be because of the shortage of staff. 

(iv) We (juotc the figures of 1926-27 from the Statistical Abstract for British India — pages 
668-609 for convictions and accidents. 


— 

i I'otal 
employed. 

(‘onvietions. 

Total. 1 

1 

iSerious. 

Minor. 

^ Total. 

Madras 

1 

.. ; 127,411 

.S69 

13 

267 

981 

1.263 

Bombay 

.. : 3S2,2f).5 

337 

49 

873 

3,660 

3,984 

Bengal 

.m0,923 

129 

76 1 

1,123 

1,811 

! 3,010 

Punjab 

. . 1 r>2,648 

36 

13 j 

26 

188 

i 523 

Burn, a 

. . ' 10(),7r>9 

33 

28 

282 

1.078 

i 1.388 

Bihar and t Jrissa 

.. , 74,323 

1 

54 1 

3()6 

1,803 

, 2,223 

Central Pro^ inces 

. 1 67,166 

83 

1 

5 ; 

1 

33 

293 

243 


From the above, accidents per J 0,000 of w'orkers is as follows : — 


— 

Madras. 

Bombay. , Bengal. 

1 1 

Burma. 

Total . . 

Serious . . 

Minor . . 

Total 

117 
20 '96 
7700 

1*28 

22-86 

80-00 

i-37 

20-38 

32-87 

2-78 

28-00 

107-00 

99- 13 

104-14 

64-62 

137-78 


The above figures clearly carry condemnation of the working of the Act in this province 
and no further oomments are necessary. Besides, complaint is often made that correspondence 
on important matters do not receive sufficiently prompt attention from the department. We 
can quite understand that if the ('hief Inspector and his Assistant are on tour, such correspond- 
ence must await their arrival, and that is one more reason that the staff be inereased. 

Manner of increa'sing the staff. — We have something to say in this matter. The faetoriee 
in Burma, except sonic', employ very few workers. Tlie following daily average per factory 
figures w'iil make our point clear ; — 


All factories. 


Burma. 

Rangoon. 

Burma less 
Rangoon. 

1929 . . 

. . 

100 

207 

80 

1921 . . 

. . 

.. 127 

223 

99 

1911 .. 

• • 

.. 112 

Burma. 

172 

Rangoon. 

121 

Burma less 
Rangoon. 

Bice Mills- • 

1929 . . 

• • 

.. 65 

241 

53 

1921 . . 

• • 

98 

279 

71 

1915 .. 


.. 114 

217 

84 

Saw Mills— 

1929 . . 

. . 

87 

236 

56 

1921 .. 

. • 

.. 92 

214 

60 

1915 .. 

,, 

80 

218 

51 



u 
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W« gire the statement below for Bice Mills and Saw Mills in Bangoon. Outside Rangoou 
there are very few large rice mills and saw mills ; the other large concerns are the few PetroMum 
refineries, Namtu Mines, Irrawaddy Flotilla Dockyards, Railway and Tramway Workshops* 
and few other foundries, and Adamji Haji Da wood’s Match Factory, largest in India. 

Bice Mill in Rangoon including Rice Mill on the Kanaungto Creek in the Hanthawadd 
District up to 21 st August 1920. 






Number of 

Total number 

Person's employed. 



MilU. 

of persons. 

Over 750 




5 

0,126 

„ 600 anti less than 750 




5 

2,912 

" 400 „ „ 499 




2 

864 

„ 300 „ „ 399 




2 

> 600 

„ 200 .. „ 299 




10 

2,528 

„ 100 „ „ 199 




10 

1,298 

„ 50 „ 99 




12 

850 

Less than 50 . . 




13 

426 





59 

15,6m 


8a w Mill in Rangoon Town District up to 31st August 1930. 


t 


i 

Persons employ ed. 1 

1 

Xuuiber of 
Mills. 

Total number 
of persons. 

Over 750 




3 

3,131 

„ 500 and less than 

750 



1 

745 


499 



1 

447 


399 



' 2 

714 

.. 200 „ „ 

299 



Nil. 

Nil. 

„ 100 „ „ 

199 



8 

! 998 

„ 60 „ „ 

99 



6 

4G8 

Less than 60 . . 

• 


. . 

11 

297 





32 

0,800 


Besides the factories, we have suggested several other trades to be brought under the Fac- 
tories Act. These are of a diverse nature, but no individual unit is large or complicated, for 
instance the Inland N'essels. 

Wo therefore strongly recommend that the new staff should be gathered from this province 
and no outsider should be brought. These can be recruited in two grades : — 

Ks. 

(a) Assistant Inspector of Factories — salary .. 350-500 

(f/) Supervisor of factories — salary . . , , . . 160 — 350 

Assistant Inspectors of Factories should be University College men, and men with similar 
qualifications. Supervisor of Faetories should be men from the Insein Technical Institute 
mechanical side, and men with similar qualifications : provided that after ten years’ service 
vacancies should be filled from the Supervisor’s grade to vacancies in the Assistant Inspector 
grade. For the Assistant. Inspector and Supervisor to bo of real service, and get into touch 
with Burmans, Bengalis, Madrasis and Oriya labour, the main classes, it w'ould bO necessary 
for these officers to be conversant with the language of the respective groups they would be 
attached to. We consider this highly essential. The Factories Act and the Compensation 
Act are not yet understood by the workers, — and these officers could help in making them 
understand these, — which we consider to be a very important factor, under the prevailing 
conditions of labour. 

Therefoie, in the calling of applications, mention should be made of the number required 
knoiring each group language. 

Unless these candidates have already studied the requisite subjects, they should be made to 
appear for an examination for their respective grades, not for testing their knowledge of en* 
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giii«ermg» but the knowledge of Factories Act, Compensation Act and similar Acts. The best 
from each language group should be chosen. These officers should then receive further prac- 
tical training, under the Chief Inspector of Factories, and they should be made to specialise in 
distinct trades. These services should be permanent. Objection may be raised to the language 
basis on the plea of Burmanisation of services. We state that sufficient men born hi the country 
can be had knowing the necessary languages. Further, wc state that when Burmese labour 
does become predominant, more and more Burmese knowing officers would naturally be taken. 

We urge very strongly the need of strengthening the staff, as without the means of 
putting the laws, rules and regul a ♦nms which have, and may be framed, it is useless for the 
Oovernraeiit to shed tears over the p:' >.• labourers. 

XVm— Intelligence. 

143. (i) The present statistics on labour are extremely meagre with regard to — 

('») employment : (1) Burmese, (2) Indians, in different industries, (o) health, (c) 

unemployment. No statistics available. 

(a) Returns are asked for from Factory employers, but even those arc not received 
properly and no sufficient steps are taken to enfortK) sending of these returns. No returns are 
asked for from other large employers of labour, like wharf labours, shipping labours, etc, 

144. Referenc .« -Annual Repcjrton the working of the Indian Factories Act, 1911, in Burma. 
We suggest that two more tables should be introduced showing : — 

I. (1) {a) number of workmen lodged in barracks. (6) number of workmen lodged out- 
side, in all factories, by Districts and principal towns in the Districts. 

(2) number of workmen of factories died of sickness shown under Districts and principal 
towns: — (a) living in barracks, and (b) outside. 

IT. Under statement IV, page 54, “Daily number of persons employed ”, should also be 
shown the number of Indian workers and the number of Burmese workers. ^ 

TIT. Another statement should be added to the report showing per day — 

(a) average of permanent workers, (h) average of temporary workers divided into (a) 
Indians, (b) Burmese. 

IV. Statement/ IV should be split up into two by showing males Burmese and Indians in a 
separate statement and females Burmese anti Indians separately. 

Death Stiti-^tics. Reference. Report on the Public Health xVd mm is I ration of Burma.*’ 

We suggest — (a) that a statement on the lines of supplementary annual statement VA, 

“ Death Register according to sex in the four main classes in the towns of Burma ’* be included 
showing the death statistics of labour excluding agricultural labour, (6) that similar statement 
be included in the report of all Municipalities in Burma or, if this be not deemed possible, at 
least in the Municipalities of — 

Rangoon, Mandalay, Moulmein, Basseiii, l*romc, Tourigoo, Pegu. Yeuaiigyaung. Byriam 
and Namtii, etc. 

Statistics of Disease. — That deaths registered under — {a) Small-pox, {b) Fevers, (r) Dysentery 
And Diarrhoea, (d) Respiratory diseases, and (e) I’lague, be shown divided into the main four 
classes also. 

Death Statistics. —That a special Death Table by age between the age of 15 and 50 
be started, showing the deaths by the four main classes of Christians, Buddhists, Muslims and 
Hindus, with special reference to labourers (exclusive of agricultural labourers) in districts and 
towns of Burma. 

Unempl03 ment— (a) Machinery for getting information of unemployment in different sections 
of home or other industries, including wharfage and shipping labour, be organised and proper 
statistics be made available at intervals. 

144. Fossibihly of JmprovemtrU in l^tatistks . — We beg to suggest the following : — 

I. Census Report — ^Table XX A. — Part HI. Heading Transport should show the following 
sub-headings. Employment in : — 

(a) Vessels with Machanical powers, (6) V'essels without Machauical powers, (c) Dockyard 
(1) Workshop, (2) Navigation, (d) Railway. (1) Transport (2) Workshops, 
(e) Tramway Works, (1) Transport, (2) Workshops, (/) Wharfage, {g) Shippmg. 

II. Heading Mines. 8ub-heading “ Petroleum ’* ; the following sub-headings be added; — 
(a) Oil fields. (6) Pumping Stations, (c) Refineries, (d) Workshops. 

III. The Special Industrial Census must take the whole of the Trade and not only a pnrt of 
the trade. 

IV. The Headings of Employment in Statements I and 11 of the Factories Report must 
correspond with that of the Census till the next Census. 
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V. In the Factories Keporf under heading ** Mines ” the number ot and employment m 
wolfram and tin mines should be shown. 

VI. The enumeration of districts in all Government Report^ should be in the same sequence. 
In this respect for instance the Report on the Working of the Factories Act, and the Report on 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act differ. 

VI J. Headings of Statistical Report should be on the basis of the Heading of the Censua 
Report , ami if possible should not be changed till the next Census. If a change becomes neces- 
sary, it should be made in a manner which would not break the continuity, making com- 
parisons impossible except with great difficulty. 

145. (/) We can definitely state that in most eases the cost of living statements of 
Indians are wrong. Leaving aside other factors wt* would dra\v attention to the 
fact that the deductions made by the maislries or Mib-maistries have neither been deduct- 
ed in the calculation of the earnings nor from the monthly budget. That there are such 
deductions Mr. Jieiinison Inniself proves. The salaries are calculated on the daily earning capa- 
city, irrespective of tJie average numl>er of days during the month during which work is avail- 
able. The Tcsultant profits sliow'n as sent home are therefore entirely fictitious. We consider 
that it is Ix'tter not to lunc cost of living worked out, rather than have sneh manifestly mis- 
leading figures which tend to citato and have created t lie idea that Indian labour is all too well 
paid and IS carrying away erori’s of rupees annually. It has tended to harden up employers 
against the woiUei s and cirate<l dissatisfaction in other fields of labour. Results achieved have 
proved disHst ro us to Indian labour. 

14(3. Mu(h gieatei attention is necessary on the Health statistics and Mortality statistics 
and Unemploymi'iit statistics of labour. Sepaiate statistics referring to labour wull at once 
bring out tla* sores of society and create public opinion which evidently is so necessary for the 
improvement of the lot of workers. Jf Iturma is to stand eompetition with other countries it 
can only do so on the legs of labour and it is neeessary for capital and brain to understand this 
fact thoroughly. Nothing can so move as the cold figures ot death, disease and unemploy- 
ment, whetiu*! it he the Goveinmont or the capital. We belive eonseicnee of both are rousable. 

Mines. — The extraction of minerals on large basis is confined to — 

{(f) Iron ore .. .. .. .. ..employing 1,048 workers. 

(6) Lead and silver ore .. .. ,. .. „ 5,384 „ 

(c) 'Fin and wolfram , . . . . . . . 7,048 „ 

(d) Copper ore . . . . . . . . . . „ S „ 

(r) Geras . . . . . . . . . . „ 507 „ 

(/) Limestone . . . . . . . . . . „ 358 

(ff) Igneous rocks . , . . . . . . . . „ 2,004 „ 

(//) Latemite .. .. .. .. .. ,, 312 ,, 

The above figures are extracted from the report of the Chief lnspc*etor of Mines in India, 
ending 31st December 1928. They are only for labour working underground, or in open woriiing 
or on surface . Those employed in metallurgical and other works are not recorded under “ Miras’*, 
but under “ Factoiies ”. Jt will be seen that the working of the Lead and Silver Mines, Tin 
and Wolfram Mines and Igneous Rock Quarries and Iron Ore are important. 

(1) Lead and Silver, iron ore and limesUme are mostly worked by Burma Corporation, 
Ld., in Northern and Southern Sliaii States. On page 3 of the Report above referred to, it is said 
that this firm employs in all departments a total of 16,275 persons, but taking the figures for 
Lead, Iron OYe and ijme Sbme as all refiTring to this (kimpany, the total employed in actual 
extraction work would be about 7.()(M), and employed in other departments about 9,000,butin 
Factories Heport undei “ Lead smelting and lead rolling mills”, the number is given as 3,837. 

General Conditions.- V\ e are glad to bring to the attention of the (’ommission the wwds of 
praise ultereil by His Excellency the Governor on his visit to the Mines. He said, “ They w^ould 
find not merely a great mining property but a happy, contented and w ell eared for labour force.” 

Employment-.— Chinese and Indians generally. 

Disease.-- 2(1 cases of cholera took place, with 18 deaths. 

Tavoy and Mergui tin and ]yolJram. These employ chiefly Chinese and Indian 

labovir. Most of the work is done on “ tribute labour”. 

Condition of W ork.- During the dry season there is not much malaria, but during the 
monscon, which is really the working season, the areas are very malarious, and we believe a large 
percentage of workers suffer from malaria, and other jungle fevers. Some of these fevers cause 
death, or so debilitate the worker that it incapacitates him for months together. 
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MonsoonB in Tavoy and Mergui are very heavy^ the average rainfall being 275 inohea^ 
Under these circumstanoes the Chinese workers generally demand opium, and moat of the mines 
have Opium licences. The Indian workers also, wo learn, now take to it to a much larger degree. 

According to the Opium Convention, the common opium cannot be given for medicinal 
purposes, and medicinal opium is a well defined article in the Convention. Still the old system 
continues, in direct contravention of the Convention. 

Mokpalin Oovernrmnt Stone Qmrries , — We would point out to the Commission that Gov- 
ernment employs on this some 1,100 convicts. Wo question the advisability of doing so at a 
time when unemployment is so great. 

Wo are not aware of the actual number of accidents in this quarry, but we do find that Qov 
emment convict labour forms nearly half the total, and the Commission will no doubt notice 
the heavy rate of accidents in the section of Igneous Kooks. What is the share of the Mokpalin 
Quarries in those accidents is a matter which no doubt the Commission will ascertain. 

We arc also not aware as to whether the convicts come under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act or not. If they do not, we would strongly urge that this labour should be stopped. If 
they do, wo do not know how or in what way the compensation claims are made, or in what 
manner they are paid. Those points no doubt the Commission will enquire into. 

(2) Mirteral Oil Production . — We have been able to obtain readily enough the quantity of 
mineral oil production, its value, etc., but as to the man power used in the actual production of 
oil fields, though wo have made enquiries, we have been able to got no figures. The man power 
in refineries is stated in the Factories Keport, but the man power on the Oil Fields is, so far as our 
investigation goes, nowhere to be found. Neither is there any report from which we can get 
the number of accidents similar to the Keport of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India. All that 
we can get to is the number of i^orsons who have received compensation. 

We are therefore not able to give any substantial information with regard to this Industry. 
We would however statti that there was a strike in 1921 on the Oil Fields, and after that a Yenangy- 
aung Oil Fields Act was* forced through the Legislature which in our opinion has absolutely 
suppressed labour, and there is no chance of labour being able to organise itself there. That 
Act should bo repealed. 

44 and 140. (n) The total number of accidents for Bunna in the extraction of Minerals, 
including gems, lime stone and igneous rocks is as under : — 


1 

Death. i 

j 

Serious. 

Total. 

Under Ground. 

1 

Number. 

Per 1,000. 

1 

Number. 

per 1,000. 

Number. 

P#r 1,000 

Under Ground, 


1 





Total Burma 

6 

112 

74 

14- 14 

80 

16-29 

Total India 

193 

1-64 

437 

3-62 

630 

6-26 

Open Working, 







Total Burma 

10 

102 

22 

2-26 

32 

3-29 

Total India 

35 

0-44 

73 

0-92 

108 

1-36 

Surface Working, 
Total Burma 

a 

102 

37 

12-67 

40 

13-70 

Total India 

31 

0*44 

183 

2-60 

214 

3-04 

Separate, 

1 






Total Burma 

18 


110 

, , 


6*88 

Total India 

221 


654 

• • 

• • 

• • 


Total of underground, open surface, and separate — 

Burma — 

Number •• .. •• •• •.« •!« ^ 275 


Ferl,000 ^ 15-3G 

« u 
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We draw yonr attention to tho following aooidenta per 1,000 of workers in— 



Total 

employed. 

Workings. 

Separate. 

Total 

aooidents. 


Lime stones 

368 

16*76 

6*68 

i 22*.34 

Lead ore 

6,384 

16*97 

14*30 

30*27 

Igneous rocks 

2,604 

14*20 

7*21 

21*41 

Iron ore.. 

1,048 

3*81 

3*81 

7*62 

Tin and wolfram . . 

7,648 

2*35 

1*96 

7*31 


Against the 276 accidents in the Mines of Burma, prosecutions and convictions were as 
under : — 



Number 

Number of 

1 

i Number of 

District, 

of 

persons 

1 ])ersons 


prosecutions. 

prosecuted. 

1 convicted. 

Mergui 

3 

1 

3 ; 


Tavoy 

1 

1 1 


Thaton 

1 

1 ! 

1 

Total, Burma 

5 1 

5 1 


3’otal, India 

88 1 

i 

130 

’ 96 

Convictions to Prosecutions — 




Burma 

. . 

NiL 


India 

. . • 

. 74 ner cent* 

Prosecution to Aooidents — 




Burma 

• • * 

. 1*89 percent. 

India 

.. 

. 6*65 percent. 


In Merguf and Tavoy, the proseoutions were underrogulation3(l)of the Indian Metallifer- 
ous Mines Regulations, 1920, and in Thaton under regulation 82 of the same Art. The figures 
we have given for accidents and prosecutions are .s«irpri.sing ainl demand inve,stigation. They 
strikingly ))rove that supc*rvision in the Mines is not at all sufiieient , and that theii^ should be an 
ofiicer in Burma who would he in close toueh with mining ami quarrying conditions. Wo feed 
that enough provision for safety could not have Ix^on made, and life is not counted as eostly as 
mineral. 


II. Miuevdl Oils. ^ We have stated above that we could not obtain details of workers em- 
ployed, nor of total accidents that may have taken place. But we give a statement showing the 
accidents which have insulted in death, Oj pcrmaiioiit disablement. For particulars of these. 
Appenmees to the Annual Report on the Working of the Compensation Act in Burma for 1929 
may be rtderred, Tho number of employed mentioned hereunder denote the total number 
workmg in units in which accidents took place 


Total Death, 

employed. 

29,365 24 

Aooidents per 1,900 workers — 
1*29 


Permanent 

disablement. 

39 


2 01 


Compensation. 


Death. Permanent 

disablement, 
Rs. Rs. 

27,662 14,011 


So far OH we can ace, tlieae aocidente were divided between Oil Fields and Refineries and 
Work^^ps, etc,, in the following proportion 


Total employed. 
6,030*^ 

Accidents per 1,000 
Refineries, etc. — 

1’otal employed. 
13,326 

Accidents per 1,000 


Death. 

11 

1*82 


Permanent disablement. 

21 

3-48 


Death. Permanent disablement* 

13 18 

0-97 1-42 
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We are of opinion that the incidence of accidents on the Oil Fields and in ReHneries, etc., is 
worthy of investigation by the Commission, as it is evident, particularly so with regard to Oil 
Fields, that there is need for “ Rigorous Administration ” and “ Safety ” devices, necessary to 
prevent accidents. 

143. Mineral Oil. — With regard to labour employed on the Oil Fields and accidents, no 
statistics seem to be available. 

Compensation Act, Report on. — Wo’suggest that the report should bo divided into Factoriesf 
Mines and Mineral Oil, and statements for each should be prepared separately. 

I, —Burma BItilway Supplementary Memoranda. 


Iteferonre. — Burma Railways Annua! Reports for 1929-30. 

Kraployment : — Appenoix 1.— Statement of StaiT. 




Nambers. 



Open Line. 

Construction. 

Total. 

Europeans . . . , . . ^ 

r 1928-29 

12G 

12 

138 

1 1929-30 

129 

7 

130 

Hindus (including Audit) 

n 928-29 

1 1929-30 

16,735 

16,707 

625 

129 

17,358 

16,836 

Muslims . . . . 

r 1928-29 

3,035 

61 

3,096 

1 1929-30 

3,439 

34 

3,473 

Anglo-Indians and Domiciled . . < 
hluropeans. 

Other Classes . . 

[1928-29 

1 1929-30 
[1928-29 

1 1929-30 

667 

694 

6,814 

1 7,335 

9 

1 

518 

504 

076 

695 

7432 

7,839 

Statutory Indians 

r 1928-29 

1 1929-30 

27,251 

28,176 

1,211 

668 

28,462 

28,843 

Total ^ 

[1928-20 

27,377 

1,223 

28,600 

1929-30 

28,304 

675 

27,979 


Reference : Table G, pa^c (lOneral Administration. — 


Suh-Ihad-— 

4. Contributions to provident institutions .. •• 7,74,840 

5. (Tlratuitios . . . . . . • • • • • • 2,75,000 

0, (/ompeusation (other than those included in FS 111-10.) . • 8,938 

7. Education Grants . . . . . . • • • • 20,000 

8. Health and Welfare Service . •• •• •• 2,70,198 


Wo have no doubt the Commission would enquire into the question as to what amount of 
these very beneficent j>ayments (1) directly (2) indirectly serve the (a) labourers, and (b) the 
lower grade staff, which really need their help. For instance, it needs to bo examined M’^hat 
institutions are contributed to under tSvb'hc(ul 4, and bow thi^se contributions affect labour ; 
under Sub-hiad 6 What is the f)eroentage which affec^ts labour and what is the form of gratuity; 
under Sub-Head 7 How many schools, and what types of schools are at present worked, and whether 
the amount of expenditure is in pro]’orl4on to the magnitude of the concern and the number of 
men emjdoycd, is not too small ; and which races it affects. 

What is the amount spent on “Health”, and whaton Welfare .Services.” 

Health.— With regard to health, housing is a matter of imiiortance ; amingements, both in 
Rangoon and elsowhero, are not quite satisfactory. The ipiestion of ovcr-crouding, and houses 
not being put into pro]>er i\q airs are matters of complaint. 

ATedioal Aid — We lx>lieve the Burma Railways have a regular staff, and a dis|jensary for their 
staff in Rangoon. However, both at Insoiii and Myitngo they have large workshops, and what 
arrangements they liave for these and other places is not known. 

Welfare Service — We have not boon informed of anj^. But if there is one, the naliure of 
it, and the effect on workers may kindly be ascertained. 

We have only such information as we could pick up, and would suggest some mattere on 
which we think light may he thrown. These are : (a) Leave Rules, (6) GratuitJes and pe^ons, 
(c) Mipiuer of recruitment; whether it is not left too much In the hands of the subordinate^ 

q9 
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tkiis opening a way to corruption and favouritism, (d) Manner of appointment from temporary 
to permanent posts— Is it not a fact that many old temx>orary hands are skipped in the appoint* 
ment to permanent posts and new men are appointed, {c) Do the men get the same terms of 
service, generally, as in Indian itailways. 

Apprentices. — ^We understand the Railways have a system of their own with regard to 
apprentices. Consequently they do not take men from the Insein Technical Institute as api)ien- 
tioes, and even if they do, they give preference to their own apprentices. The reason we un- 
derstand is that the Itailways drawing and other works are of a special nature. But we submit 
tliat the Insein Technical men have and should be given a chance. The reasons of the strike, and 
the result will give the (jommission a ver}^ good idea of the ’‘grievances. 

Compensation Claims -Chapter V, page 7. — Compensation claims against goods were 
Rs. 23,057, roprosenting (532 claims ; and of this amount the Railways were aWo to recoup itself 
to the extent of Rs. 5,129, by debits against the staff for negligence, and by sale of unclaifued and 
damaged goods, leaving a charge of Rs. 18,828. The cost to the Railways last year was 
Rs. 34.09(5. 

It is worth ascertaining, what was the amount recouped from Railway servants, and whether 
the rec^ouping on the ground of negligence may not be overdone ; and is not in the nature of 
“ fine ” ; this is possible in view of money value to the Iiailwa3^s. 

Hours of Employment of Railway Servants.- {Indian Railways Act Amendment 1930, 
Chapter XVfll, pige 20). 

“ It is the desire of the Railway Board that the Act should come into force as quickly as 
possible on Railways, and, in no case, later than the 29th February, 1932.’' 

An Officer has been placed on duty with regard to this. 

Staff and Amelioration of Conditions.— We regret there is no chapter in this very valuable 
Bex)ort with regard to its workers. We think a cliapter giving details of Htmsing,' “ Medical 
Relief”, ” Welfare Work ”, ‘’Education”, “Accidents and Comixjnsation,” and any material 
improvemenU or alterations in the terms of emxdoymont may l>e mentioned with advantage. 
The Refiort deals as usual with Rs., As. and pies, but not with the human factor. 

Accidents and Compensation. - AprKNOix III — Table i. 2, 4 and 5 deal mth these. 

It will Ixj seen from Table A,* that fatal accidents amongst passcuigcsrs and others is 13, and 
110, and for servants 11. Injured number of passengers and others 40 and 93, and servants 202. 
We think this is a high incidence of accidents. 

We would point out that accidents to passengers and others in India have been very largely 
reduced as the following figures will prove : — 

Reference : Statistical Af)stract for British India. 

SiatemeM No, 201 A, fotje 449*. 

Compensation.— As pointed out in Table A ' the number of servants killed were eleven and 
injured 202. Table B* shows the number of all accidents thremgh rais-adventure or negligence. 
We are not aware who decides, whether an accident was through one or the other roa.sonH. if 
it is the Railway authority, it would have the Ix'st of reasons to push up the figures for negligence, 
both for passengers and servants, liecause they i-emove this charge of negligence from the depart- 
ments and also oscax)e payment of comxiensation. 

Workmen’s Comjiensation Rejioit for 1929 gives the figures of com^iensation paid by the 
Burma Railways, which arc as follows ; — 

Compensation Paid. 


Fatal. J*ermanent Fatal. Permanent 
disabiement. disablement. 

Rs. Rs. 

1929 .. .. Nil. 2 Nil. 2,662 

19’28 .... I 3 600 204 

The Factory Report does not show the aceidonts unaer Railways in Appendix B, page 19. 
We do not know whether comjiensation other than shown in the Workmen’s Comjiensation 
Report is j^aid. In the Railway Report, page 109, under Sub-head : (Jompensaiion (other than 
those included in K-lll, lO) for Rs. 8,935, is mentioned. K-IIl 10 is compensation for goods. 
If this is the amount paid Ui wards compensation for those killed and injured, it seems to be a 
very small amount for 1 1 killed and 202 injured. Nor do we know how the compensation is 
assessed. In any case the oases should be mentioned in the W orkmen’s Compensation Rajxirt. 
We are glad to see there was no fatal acculent in any of the Railway workshops, which employs 
a very large number of workmen. * 


* Not printed, 
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11.— Lftunch Stall ol the Borina Oil Company, Limited. 

5. Recniitment is mado in Syriam. 

4 . Families are left behind. All are from Cliiitagong. 

III. Housing provision , — Two years ago housing was provided. Then they were told 
that they would have to remove for a short time as new buildings were being put up and they 
would be provided with house later. Since then they have boon living in rented houses. Other 
services have in the meantime been provided with housing but they have still to live in rented 
houses. We want the company to supply housing to us as it .supplies to other departments. 
The company has paid us no house allowance in the meantime. 

IV. Extent of medical facilities , — The Company has 2 doctors, one at Syriam and one at 
Dunneedaw. The Doctor’s office at Dunneedaw is in the factory compound. Sick persons 
have to visit him. Medicine is supplied free. They are given sick leave without pay. 

First aid is not provided in the launches. 

Hours of work , — Hours of work are from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 1’hey have their breakfast on the 
launch, if work is required at night another shift takes the place. 

82. Wages.— (a) (1) Scrang (certificated) 4 small launches Rs. 90 per month, Serang 
(certificated) 4 big launches, Hs. 100 per month, without increment, plus Rs. 1-8-0 per month 
for clothes. (2) Assistant Scrang in big launches Rs. 2-1-0 per day, (3) Sukhani, small launches 
Rs. 1-9-0 jier day. Sukhani, big launches Rs. 1-9-0 per day, Sukhani, for clothes Rs. 1-8-0 
per month. (4) Khalasis, Rs. 1-2-0 per day, Khalasis, for clothes Rs. 1-8-0 per month. (6) 
Cook for big launches As. 13 per day. Cook, for clothes Rs. 1-8-0 per month excluding the cook. 

(b) (1) Maistry. (2) Driver. (3) Oilman. (4) Fireman. (5) Cook big launches, As. 16 
per day. 

In small launches one cook is provided for both the sections. Other departments of labour 
get a yearly increment and they also get leave with pay. But we neither get increment nor leave 
with pay. Wo suggest that it is not a good system to keep the workers on one wage even for 
30 years and that a yearly increment should bo given by the Company to us. 

A Khalasi after 5 years service can appear for examination of a scrang, but takes nearly 
12 years to become a serang as he had to work as a sukhani for five years or six years. 

Leave Jitdes . — Some years ago in about 1926 agreements wore signeil that the workers must 
go on leave every two years for six months without pay. New men are not required to sign 
but the custom still prevails. This falls very heavily on the workers. 

We therefore very strongly suggest that the workers should go on leave after tw'o years with 
two months leave with pay with four months without pay. We further suggest that we should 
be given passage to and from or on the oiler tanker of the Company going to Chittagong. This 
was permitted formerly but are not allowed now. 

With regard to promotion strict watch should be kept by the highest officers that no favour- 
itism prevails. 

Payments are made direct to workmen by the Company. There is no enrruption with 
regard to receipt of wages. 

Payment is mado within 16 days of the month following. 

IndebtednesE exists, because of system of marriage expenses. 

There is no system of bonus or bakhshish, Bui of three persons who completed 25 years 
service two persons were given one-third the pay as pension and recently one person was given 
only one-fourth of the pay as pension. 

There are no Labour Associations or Trades Unions. We do not know of any Labour Bureau 
of the Company. It does not affect us. 

Industrial JHspiUes , — There has been no strike. Wages were increased in 1920 when there 
was a strike in the works at Syriam. 

General, — Water , — Formerly there was a system to supply drinking water, bathing and for 
ablutions. An order has now been passed that no water would be supplied. Formerly a long 
hose was attached and the tanks in the launches filled up with sweet water. Now the water 
has to be carried from the pipe stand to the launches. Without sweet water for drinking 
and ablutions we find it veiy difficult to live, particularly because we bum oil in boilers and the 
heat is excessive and bathing becomes necessary. The reason given to us is that by takii:^ 
water in tanks the launch gets heavy. In Port Commissioners, Port Principals, Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Company’s launches arc all supplied with sweet water sufficient for the needs of the 
workers. The B. 0. C. has also followed this custom from time immemorial. Neither do 
we see any loss to the Company in permitting their workers to have soffieieni water through 
the host pipe. 
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ni. — ^ort Commissionerg* Launcb Service. 

I. 5. Recruitment in Rangoon. 

4. Family is loft behind. 

Workers » — Launch Service — 

(а) 1. 8erang. 2. fcJukani. 3. Khalasis. 

(б) 1. Maistry. 2. Assistant Maiatry. 3. Oilmen. 4. Fireman. 

(r) 1. Loaclmen. 2. Tindal. 3. Khalasis. 4. Sumpatiuallah. 

(c) Roprosonts Surveymen . 

There are no non-Mohamedaiis in sections (a) and (6). 

There is un-employment to the extent of 20 p€‘,r cent. 

Housing Provision, (a) Monkey Point. hero is a house in Monkey Point belonging 
to Port Commissioners wherein 100 men are staying. 

(b) King^s Bank. — There is another Port Commissioners’ house here. About 500 workers 
are living. 

Drinking Water. — Monkey Point. — Water is not sufficient, the tank being too small. 

Tjotrines. — (a) Monkey Point. — For 100 men ihore are 4 latrint'S. TJieseaie cleaned up 
only once in 24 hours. 

(6) King^s Bank. — There are 8 latrines for .500 workmen, and they are 100 vai’ds away from 
the barracks. These are cleaned only once in 24 hours. Wo suggest thaf these latrines shoidtl bo 
made closer to the barracks and should be cleaned up 4 times a <lay. A sweeper shouhl be on 
the premises. 

The people staying in Monkey Point barracks are only those employed in surveys. 

Some six years ago, both in Monkey I’oint and King’s Bank, a cook us(d to be supplied to 
cook food for the workmen whilst they were away on duty. M'l'suggi'stlhat for every 2f) men 
one cook should bo provided. The same system of supplying cook is adopted in other oompanie-s, 
such as Irraivaddy Flotilla Co., Ltd., etc., and also in Rice IM ills. 

With regard to small steam launches and motor lauiielies no cooks are supplied. We 
suggest that cook should be supplied in e\eiy launeh. 

Doctor. — The Port Coramissiouers provide Doctor. There is no first-anl material on the 
launches. We suggest that first-aid material should he kept in all launches. 

The Doctor’s office is at the Port (Commissioners’ office. Be never visits launches or barracks , 
even if an employee is seriously ill. The employee has to bo brought down from the launeh to 
the Doctor. 

Wo suggest that the Doctor should j)ay at least weekly visif-a to the barracks ami look after 
the health of the workers, lii eases of serious illness of employees (»n launches, the Doctor 
should visit on the launch. A further complaint is that the workers are not easily admitted to the 
Doctors’ office unless they have a letter from the Department. The Doctor should be approach- 
able at all times. 

lAiunchtnen . — Hours of work. — Classes {a) and (6) have to remain on their launches for 24 
hours continuously. They have to be in readiness to gc» out at any time of day and night. They 
get no off time in the day, nor do they get Sundays nor Fridays for their prayers, nor any holiday 
for Id days and they enjoy no Government holiday whatsoever. 

They work from 6 to 12 hours in a day, and even have to work at night also as extra. 

Formerly, in the Fire Boats, fire allowances were given for night work, but now that has been 
oanoellod. 

About 9 steamers are working night and day and for those double shift crew should be 
maintained. 

Arrangements should be made to give at least one day holiday in the week and Government 
holidays, and Id days should also be given as holidays. On recognised holidays, if any launch 
ts required for urgent work, the employees should receive overtime wages. 

Workers compensation. — Employees on the inland vessels do not oome under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. In cases of accidents causing death, permanent disablement or temporary 
disablement, they are’ given some sort of bonus. 
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We siif^Rest that employees on inland f ossels should also he brnuplit under the Workmen’s 
Oomi'cnHat/iou Act. 

Wages. — 


Present. Recommended. 


— — 


Annual 


Annual 


Wagc«4. 

Increment. 

Wages. 

Increment. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Scrang, Junior grade . . 

45 65 

2 

0 0 

45—85 

3 

0 0 

Seruug, Senior Grade; . . 

65—150 

5 

0 0 



, • 

Sukani 

30—35 


. , 

35-45 

2 

8 0 

Khalar.is, 3rd Grade . . 

20, 24 or 28 


. , 

25—35 

2 

0 0 

Maistry, .luiiior 

4.5—65 

2 

0 0 

45—85 

3 

0 0 

Maistry, Senior 

65 -1.50 

5 

0 0 

, . 


, , 

Tiiiflal, Junior 

3'indal, Stmior 

30 

35 



j. :$5 -45 

2 

8 0 

Firr^man, Junior 

Fireman, Senior 

25 

30 



\ 25- -35 

2 

0 0 

Surveyor’s St^ff. 







Kinfb' Bank. 

I 






Leadnuin 

, 35 

i 


35—46 

1 

0 0 

Tindal 

, 30 


, . 

30-40 

1 

0 0 

K ha la His 

i 24 


, , 

24- 30 

1 

0 0 

Sarnpanuallah 

25 

i 


1 25—30 

1 

1 

0 0 

Monkey Point. 


I 


i 



Lcadmau 

35 )dus 5 Allow- 

1 

1 

. . 

, 40—50 

2 

0 0 


1 anec. 

I 





Tindal 

1 40 5 Allow- 

! 

. . 

i 45—55 

2 

0 0 


ance. 






Junior Khalaais 

24 or 26 

i 

, . 




Senior Klialasis 

28 with 5 Allow- 


. . 

24—25 

1 

0 0 


ance. 1 







rayment. — Payment is made direct to the %\(*rkmen. 

Other Dedvefions, — The Scrangs and Maistries arc fined for any delay in starting the launch 
when ordered. 

Others arc fined for quarrelling with sujjcrior officers. The fines amount to the extent of 
1 to 5 days wages, which, it is submitted, is very heavy. 

Period of Paymeni, — They receive their wages within the Ifith of next month. 

1)3. Scrangs and Maistries receive Vrovident Fund. Provident Fund is meant only for 
those who passed the stage of Ks. 65 salary. The Provident. Fund formerly included all those 
who received Rs. 30 per month as wages and it is suggested that the Provident Fund should include 
all workmen. 

Bonus . — Formerly an employee who had 15 years service received one month’s salary for 
each year. Now this rule has been changed and only half the amount is given. 

Leave Rules , — Formerly three years service entitled a man to 8 months leave without pay. 
Now three years service entitles a man to three mont hs leave with pay and two months without 
pay for all classes. If, however, an employee continues service without leave beyond three 
years and works for six years, his leave is the same as if ho had worked for three years. Sick 
leave, within throe years, is not given oven without pay. For private reasons also no leave is 
granted. 

Senior Serangs and Senior Engineers , — Three years service entitles them to four months leave 
with pay and if on medical certificate on half pay is granted. We suggest that in the 
junior class leave on medical certificate and for private purposes should be granted without 
pay. With regard to the cases of higher or lower senior and junior grade and other class of men, 
who will bo on leave, if unable to return through reasons of illness, medical certificates if counter- 
signed by Civil Surgeons are not accepted and services are dispensed with. We suggest that 
in all such oases leave without pay should be given. Some employees from junior and senior 
grades and other classes who served for six or seven years when they ask for leave receive il 
after great deal of trouble and long delay* 
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Pfomcrtfon.—When a post of higher grade is vacant the next grade man is not promoted 
to that vacancy, but outside man is generally employed. Formerly there was a rule that the 
junior should be promoted in place of senior vacated. We suggest that this rule should be 
re-introduced and strictly followed. 

Semaphore Stallion, — Comprising of — 1. Serang. 2. Tindal, 3. Khalasis receiving salaries 
of Rs. 40, Rs. 35 and Bs, 24 respectively, were receiving Rs. 2 as allowance for the last two years. 
This allowance has been stopped. They get no holidays whatsoever. We suggest that their 
salaries should be raised according to the other grades, and should also get weekly holidays, 
and holidays on Id days, and on days of Government holidays, if employed, should receive 
overtime pay. 

Trade Disputes , — Petitions with regard to grievances are not taken any notice of. 


IV* — Memorandum of the Rice Mill Engine Room Labour. 

I. Becruitment, — 3. (i) Labour comes voluntary from Chittagong. They are selected for 
employment locally. 

4. They leave their families behind. 

7. (i) There is some amount of unemployment. 

III. Housing. — 16. (i) In European Mills generally in Rangoon six men arc lodged in a 
room 10 ft. by 20 ft. but in Bulloch Bros. Seikgyi Mill in a room of 30 ft. by 20 ft. 46 men arc 
accommodated. In Mills in outside Rangoon accommodation is unsatisfactory. 

No separate quarters for married men are provided ; a partition being put up for the 
purpose. 

Kitchen. — Generally in European and some other milU kitchen accommodation is satis- 
factory ; however in many mills owned by non-Europeans and in some European mills kitchen 
accommodation is not satisfactory, being too limited. 

General condition of bnrracks. — In the majority of the case, they arc not kept in proper 

repairs. 

Latrine. — In most of the mills the latrines are of open type, t.c., without doors and therefore 
there is no privacy. We suggest that latrines should be separate for the suix^rior labour staff. 

In Kanaungto and Dalla mills and mills outside of Rangoon the latrint's arc often situated 
on the creeks and are very far off from the barracks. This causes a groat deal of inconvenience 
during the rainy season. The space between the barracks and the latrine is generally under 
water or swampy and persons have to wade through. It is suggested that the road to the latrine 
should be high. 

The latrines are generally cleaned once in 24 hours. Wo suggest that latrines should be 
cleaned 4 times a day, and that each industrial concern with over 100 labourers should have a 
sweeper on the staff. 

Water. — Provision of water in No. 6 Rico Mill, Seikgyi is not sufficient. 

Surroundings of barracks. — Except in large concerns the surrounding area is swampy or 
under water. We suggest that the areas surrounding the barracks must be so drained or raised 
so that water may not accumulate. 

IV. IleaUh, — 24. In Bulloch Bros. Rice Mill a doctor and a dispensary is provided ; in Steel 
Bros., Rice Mill a doctor is appointed, but labourers have to pay the doctor. 

Leave. — If such doctor gives a medcial certificate, no pay is cut during sick leave. If however 
this doctor proves unsatisfactory and the labourer goes to any other doctor even better qualified, 
his certificate is not accepted. In the smaller rice mills no provision is made for medical relief, 
and as a rule no sick leave with pay is granted. The tindals and sircars are allowed leave with- 
out pay and passage in the Big Mills. The lower grades are not given such leave. In the small 
mills no such leave is granted. 

VII. Safely, — In Burma it is not necessary to employ engineers in mills. The owner is 
responsible for “ safety ”, consequently there is not sufficient ” safety ” for boiler workers. In 
a .recent case in No. ^ Mill at Dalla, five employees while working at the boiler were scalded, 
out of whom 4 died. The owner was fined Rs. 75. The tindal was uncertificated. We suggest 
that in all mills engineers should be employed and they should be responsible for the safety of 
the employees. 

Because mill owners have been made responsible for safety, they select uncerti floated tindals 
who can be engaged at a lower rate of pay. During boiler cleaning sufficient time for cooling 
down is not allowed by such mill owners and consequently men have to work under very distress* 
il|g circumstances. For the suj^ly of water, veiy often mechanical arrangements are npt made 
for pumping in the water. Accidents occur because of this deficiency. In many mills complaint 
is made that the men working at the boilers are very much troubled by ^e husk from the mill 
6yifig towards the boiler side. 
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In the big mills “first aid “ is given. 

48. In the small mills oven materials arc not always kept. 

IX. II ours. —{i) J^n thelargemillstwelvehoursare worked with 2 hours interval, (ii) With 
regard to “ overtime ” the day is count/od on a 0-hour basis but overtime is paid only for hours 
worked more than 12 liours and for such overtime the pay is calculated on a 9-hour day. In 
small mills, there is no fixed hours of work nor of overtime. Complaint is made that small mills 
in the districts work without stoppage for many hours. 

XII. With regard to wages, we have to state that in 1920 there was a strike and 

wages were then increased. Since then no w'agcs have been increased. In fact in some of the 
big and small mills wages have boon (iecreasod. In some of the big mills where, say, the tiiidal 
was getting lls. 80 per month on his going on leave the second man is jiromuted to his place, 
but the same pay is not given. I’lius gradually the wages of the post are dci.rcased. Similar 
method is adopted with regard to the other staff. 

Wo suggest that when a worker goes on leave ho should have a lion on his post. Wc also 
suggest that a system be introduced by which all workers may be able to get an increase through 
length of service and efficiency. This would induce the workers to remain in an establishment 
instead of wanting to jump from place to place to improve their prospects. They have no 
interest in the establishment they are working in. 

Payment. In some mills there is a system f.o pay the workers through the tindal. We 
believe this system does lead to corruption in most mills. Wc suggest that all workmen should 
be paid direct by the employer. 

Prevailing Wages — 


lls. R.S. 
gets from 40 to 60 per month. 


Tindal 

Kngine Tindal . . 

Ilieo men and Bolier men 
Oilman 
Khalasis 
Sircar 

Assistant Sircar 
Weighing man 

107. (li) in the big mills paymeii 

milU there iM a constant anJgrowinR.. — 

days. In nu t in many cases w'agea are not paid for months necessitating borrowing at high 
rate of interest. 


• • t» »» 

40 „ 60 

,, 

• • >» »» 

25 „ 30 


• * »» ft 

25 „ 27 

»» 

• • »» »» 

20 „ 23 

$t 

• • >> ft 

35 110 

»» 

, . ,, ,, 

30 „ 40 

»» 

• • »» »» 

,30 „ 32 

»» 

being paid within 

45 days. 

In the small 


IX. 61. Day of Best . — No day of rest is given in many of the mills. .Muslim workers’ 
complaint is tliat time for prayers is not given. 

Blind Alley.— Mon working for 30 or 40 years in big ricc mills reach Rs. 70 —80 per month. 
But they are not given increase over this. 

1920 there was a strike. The cause and settlement is attaebed herewith. 

u trades union. The engine room workers are mostly members of the 

Labour Association. Employers generally do not like workers to join any association. 


V. — Principal Port OflBioe, Laanch service. 

I. 5. The workers come voluntarily from Chittagong. 

They are seleoted in Rangoon. • 

4. They leave their famalies behind. 

II. Workers. — 

(o) 1. Serang. 2. Sukani (Assistant to Serang in ships). 3. Khalasis or Lascars. 

(6) 1. Maistry. 2. Tindal (in ships). 3. Fireman or stoker. 

There is unemployment. There is waiting list also, 

... Prownon.— Employed about 1,300.— (o) No housing is provided. They live 

mther in the launch or m the ship. Workers, during their time of the employment, nocesaarily 
nave no house provided for them, when, therefore, they proceed on leave and are unable to get 
an immediate ship to proceed, they have to find accommodation and pay for same. Similarly 
when they return from leave, very often they have to wait for some days before they can take 
up a post, they find it difficult with regard to staying in the meantime. 

In other Companies like Irrawaddy Flotilla Co., Ld. etc., provision is made for housing ao- 
oommodation for temporary usage, and it is suggested that similar housing accommodation 
nsay be provided to the workers of the Port Principal. 

(6) The general custom with the Irrawaddy Flotilla Co., Ld., and B. 0. C. is that in kunohes 
in which 6 to 6 peoples are employed a cook is provided. In the PoH Principal for such laundties 
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no cook is provided and the workers have to cook their food after their work is ixnished. It is 
that a cook be provided in such cases. 

IV. Health. ^Medk‘&\ facilities. — For every ailment the workers arc sent to hospitab 
There is no medical aid provided for them. 

It is suggested that for all ships and launches in port a doctor should be provided who should 
inspeot the workers at least once a week and to whom sick persons may be able to go when in port. 

yi, Snfety.—^o first-aid material is provided on any launch except in ships. Wo suggest 
that in all launches a complete outfit for first-aid should bo provided. 

VJT. Workers Compensation . — The workers under this class do not enjoy the benefits of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. Tt is suggesiod that the class be brought under that Act. 

Wages. — For serang, with third class corti‘’catcs, the salary coinraonces from Its. 40 idus 
Ks. 2-8-0 to Us. 65 per month. 

For sorang, with second class certificate, the salary begins with lIs. 40 plus 11s. 2-8-0 rising 
to Ks, 80. 

A third grade serang can pass his second class examination and become a second class serang 

The second grade serang is not permitted to pass his first grade examination. 

Indians are not allowed to take their first class examination. 

Wo suggest that there should be no bar for passing first class examination. 

Maistries. — For first class, the pay is Its. 40 to Hs. 80 with Rs. 2-8-0 yearly increment. 

For second class, the pay is Rs. 40 to Rs. 65 with Rs. 2-8-0 yearly increment. 

Men with greatest experience are blocked and arc not given any chance in ships for which 
they would be quite suitable after long service in launches. 

They are not permitted to apjxjar for the examination which would qualify them for 
liingiuoors. Indians are not allowed to sit for l^nginoors’ examination. 

Payment.- -The system of payment is unsatisfactojy. In some launches paymenls are 
regularly made within 45 days, but in other launches it takes longer. The payment dopomis 
upon the clerk of the launch. 

We suggest that strict rules be framed for the payment of wages within 45 days in all 
launches. ' 


Other (ioductions, — (a) The omploymont on return from leave, is left mainly to llio ( l(TkH and 
therefore workers are kept on the waiting list too long. Fiinploymord on lelurn from leave 
promotion, and continuation should be managed by a hjgh officer. We suggest that these? matters 
bo not left in the hands of clerks, and for such purposes superior oJliccis shrmld Ik' in charge. 


92, J’here is a good deal of indebfodness which cannot be traced to h'gitimate reejuiremonts- 
IS suggested (loN'cnimcnt should help in forming a co-OTKjrativ(t banking with regard to 


ompIo3'ees in the Port Principal. 


93. Scraiigs, Maistries, Tindals and Sukanis arc entitled to jjcnsion on retirement. Khalasis 
do not receive any pension. Some buckshisb is paid to them. There is no definite rule of 
bonus. 


XIV. There are no trade unions. They arc memliers of the Burma Labour Association. 

In 1926, in Mandalay, a strike, took place, but in Rangoon when notice was given of a strike, 
then? was a settlement oflected in the meantime. The cause of strike and settlement are liorewith 
affixed. 

General . — With regard to promotion. A man starting on Rs. 40 would, in the usual 
course, roach the grade of Rs. 80 in 16 years. After that there is no chance of any increment 
to his salary. 

Wo therefore suggest that the salary should be raised, for the first ten years, by Rs. 3 and 
for the second 10 years by Rs. 5 reaching Ks. 120. With regard to the second grade serangs 
and engine drivers the salary should be from Rs. 40 to Rs. 90, tbe increment being l^s. 2-8-0 
per year. Tindals and fclukanis’ salaries should be from Rs. 30 to Rs, 40, The tindals should 
be promoted to maistry and sukanis to serang, subject to passing their examination. Khalasis’ 
wages should be rai&c<l from Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 by Ke. 1 por year, and they should be, a(?cordinff 
to seniority and fitness, promoted to sukanis. As regards firemen, the salary should be raised 
froni Rs. 22 to Rs. 32 by yearly increment of Re. 1 and should be promoted to tindal. The 
services of Kbalasis and firemen should bo made permanent. 

Holidays . — They receive no holidays on Sundays nor on any other Government holidays, 
Kven on Id days, w'hich are two great Muslim festivals, no holidays arc given. Wo suggest that 
Sundays and other holidays should be given to them, or wlien on urgent work a launch has to bo 
Used that serivee on such holidays be counted as overtime 


Allowance . — With regard to motor launches, the motor drivers were given Rs.fi, 10,16 
and 20 respectively extra. Jn the month of June 1930, suddenly, without any information, 
those ailowanoes were cut down by Ks. 5. 
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Grade of Motor Drivers, — Tho Motor Driver’s grade was from Rs. 40 to Rs. 65. First grade 
from Rs. 40 to Rs. 80. The grade of its. 40 to Rs. 80 has been reduced to Ks. 40 to Rs. 60. 

Transfers,— Mm are too often, and as it seems uniiecessax'ily so, transfwred from launc^^ 
to launch. These launches may be in a different part of the province. It is suggested tha^ 
transfers should be managed by a higher officer. 

VI. — Government Dockyard, Dawbong. 

Bunnoso and Indian and Chinese temporary labour approximately 400 unknown. 

jRccruitmnd in Bangoon. — Work — (a) Blacksmith, (b) Turner, (r) Viceman, (d) Boiler- 
maker, (e) (Jarpenter, if) Foundry. 

Uncniployinoiit. — Dejjcnds upon tho work in the works. If lliere is le.'-s woiK temporary 
men are di.spen.se<l with. If there is work they are at once recruited. 

Housing. — Temporary men are not given housing. »Soiric few iiicn may lioiisiug pro- 
vided. Some iemponiry miiistries may be given housing. There are six rooiin tor six mai.striea 
with latrines. There are large barracks, made of timber. Kamily (piartcrs are about iO feet 
square, with kitchen, tscneral latrines have to be used. Lat’irics for men and women arc se- 
parate. T<atrines are about 200 feet away. Mo rent is charged. 

Water.-- Water wa.s laid only on the six maistry rooms this year. 1’hcre arc nine cooly 
barracks. One tap is given foi a barrack. This is not sufficient. Tho water tank is small, 
and so water is not available, at all times. How'ever, those living in the dockyard lines do 
get some water, but those wlu) ha\c to live outside get no water, as tlicre is no pipe line laid 
there. Batlimg water has to be obtained from rain waUu* tanks, but Ji inking water has to be 
brought from the dockyard taps. But as the dockyard tank is small, very often no water is 
availa})l(‘. At least workers of the dockyard should be able to get water freely. 

Health.- -Thiue is a doctor, and men receive good medical attendance. 

Maternity. — i\o medical aid is provided. 

Hours of work. — From n.m. to 10 a.m. 

12 Noon to 5 p.ra. 

Sunday i.s ( losi'd and pay is cut for the day. 

Overtime.— Formerly w hen overtime w as w orked, men were pan! at tlie ratt> of o hours for 4 
hours worked. Thil rule has now been cancelled, and the same rate as day work is paid. We 
request- (hat overtime bo 1^ iime.s that of day wages. 

l*uhlic Holidays are observed, but pay is cut for the day. 

Vueaney in pi'rmanent sbdT is fflltMl up from those woiking. Then an* : ( 1) Boiler Depart- 
rntmt, (2) 'kurner, (,*}) Blaekhiuilh Shops, (4) Foundry, (5)(’aipeijter, (6) \ ici iuen, (7) Painter, 
(S) CarpcMiter, (0) Motorshop. In all these dep.irtmcnts onl,v iJiree nn'ii are pt rinanent, i.e., (1) 
Filler Ma'stry, (2) Ibiilerniaii Maistry, (3) Oarpenter Maistry. (4) Motorshop Maistry. All the 
other woj'kers aie on the IcmjHirary list.s, and aie treated as < asual labour. Tkerefore, (a) if an 
hour or two leave is taken, no pa,y for that provided is given, {b) If wr are sick w^o ie<*eivo no 
pay. (c) We have nol(*ave pay. (d) No pension or bonus is paid to us. \nd >et there arc men 
who have been working in tliis factory from the lime tlic Hoveriiment liiis taken it over. 

Wages. — All wages are paid on daily basis. Because of tins system rates of wages liav® 
been reduced. During the general strike in 1020, rates were increased, and specific rates were fixed 
for different works. Now this rule is no longer obscrve<l. For instance, boiler maker was 
on Rs. 2-0-6 pies per day, now' ho is paid no fixed pay, but Ks. 1-12 or Rs. 1-8 is paid. We re- 
quest that tho rates which were formerly fixed should now bo strictly adhered to. 

Permanent and Temporary. — Wo request that a larger staff or permanent hands be main- 
tained, as it is most difficult for us to live m this uncertain manner. All tho staff above the 
maistries is permanent : we do not see why the poor workmen alone should bear all the burden 
of unemployment. We request that at least those of us who have worked for five years, the same 
rules should apply with regards to leave rules. Men with ten years’ service must be made 
premaiient. 

VILMService in Launches used on the Rangoon River for towing of Cargo boats, 

and other Riverine^ Work* 

i. liecruitment,- Labour is recruited by the owners in Pvangoon. The workers are Muslims 
from Chittagong. 

Ill, Hea(fh,’^{24) No medical facilities are provided. No first-aid materials are kept on 
their launches. 

Suggestion (a) Workers on those launches when ill should be given medical aid, or expenses 
lie borne the employers, and (6) Full set of firs|;-aid materials should Ijo kept on the launches. 

VI J, Safety , — Arrangomonts are suitable, 

JX, Hows of Work , — In most oases the practice of the employers is to work fully a few of their 
launches and keep the rest idle and the crew of those in work have to do extra work night and 
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dftj. During the slack season on the river from about August to November, the crew of a por- 
tion of the launches is discharged, and the remainder have to bear the brunt of the work. Hie 
crew not required is discharged summarily without notice or salary in lieu of notice, in the 
manner of daily paid workmen, although the men are employed monthly. 

Suggestions. — ^Workers on the launches which have to do night work for more than two 
nights in the week should have double shift, and if this is not constant, night work should lie 
counted as overtime at double day rates. 

VllI, Workmens' Compensaf.ion, — W orkors of riverine launches should como under the W ork- 
men's Compensation Act. 

XII, Wages, — ^Although the type of work in all Riverine launches is same, there is a groat 
diversity in wages. Very few men get the ojiportunity of serving the same master for any length 
of time because of constant change of crews in many of the launches, and therefore oven in eon* 
ocfOB where there is a system of increment very few are able to get ailvantago of the increment. 


The wages range from 


Serang 






Rs. Ra. 

. . 40 to 70 per mon th. 

Sukhani 






. . 29 „ 34 

>» 

Khalasi . . 






.. 21 „ 22 

»» 

Maistry 






. . 40 „ 76 

>» 

Oilman . . 






. . 29 „ 32 

9 * 

Fireman . . 






. . 27 „ 29 

99 

Coalman 






.. 22 „ 

99 

Cook 






. . 16 „ 19 

99 


Wages in each establishment difier. 

Suggestion. — Jt is necessary that a minimum wage board bo appointed to fix the minimum 
wages for each grade according to the horse powder of each launch. 

Bonus. — In some oonoems a month's wage or part of it is ])aid as bonus when an employee 
is going on leave after three or four years' service, but such cases are only in the case of serangs. 

Trade Unions, — Tlierc are none. Most of the workers in this occui>ation are mem tiers of the 
Labour Association. 

Trade Disputes, -^There was a strike in lOSfl. They were induct^ to resume work on 
the promise that their grievances w^ould be sympathetically considcrc'd, but nothing has been 
done since. 

Leave. — They arc given leave without pay for any length of time they require. 

Service. — ^Their service must lie considered in the manner of those witli incailhly wages ; they 
must be given one month's notice fqr dischaige ; they must get three months’ leave with pay for 
three years of work. 


THE BURMA INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

Letter from the Secretary, Burma, Indian Chamber of Commerce, dated the 4th September 1930, 

I am directed by the Committee of the Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce to forward 
hereby their views on the questions before the Royal Commission on Labour in India. 

At the outset, I am directed to observe that my Chamber is a body comprising various 
oommoroial, industrial and trading interests. Although several of its members are, either indivi- 
dually or collectively, large employers of labour, my Chamber as a body Is not in a position 
to offer oritioisms on some of the technical aspects of the questions within the purview of your 
Commission. The observations of my Chamber will therefore bo generally confined to broad prin- 
ciples and questions of general policy in regard to the condition of labour. 

Before dealing with the various subjects included in the Schedule issued by the Royal Com- 
mission, my Committee desire me to make the general attitude of my Chamber towards labour 
quite clear. My Chamber welcomes the healthy growth on proper linos of Trade Unions in the 
country and is always prepared to support all measures, taken either by Government or any 
other agency, which may tend to ameliorate tl^o conditions of labour. My Chamber is firmly 
of opinion that the industrial advancement of any country largely depends on the most cordial 
co-OMration between capital and labour and that a contented labour force is the greatest asset 
for the success of any industrial enterprise. My Chamber is aware that the present condition of 
labour leaves much to be desired and there is a wide scope for its improvement . My Chamber 
is therefore glad that the Royal Commission has been appointed to enquire into and report on 
the existing conditions of labour in industrial undertakings and plantations in British India, on 
the health, efficienoy and standard of living of the workers, and on the relarions between em^ 
iiLdyets and employ^, and to make recommendations.** My Chamber hopes that the Hoyal 
Ooamusiioii will mi^e such recommendations as will tend to benefit labour and the industrial 
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alike. At the same time my Chamber begs to submit that the recommendations of the Commission 
should not he merely a copy of what has been adopted in the West but should be based on the 
conditions as they exist in India. It is apx)rohendod that any recommendations whioh do not 
take the peculiar conditions of India in regard to her industrial organisation and her labour 
force fully into account are bound to do more harm than good. 

Having made these preliminary observations, I am directed to deal with some of the subjects 
mentioned in the Schedule. 

I* — RecruitmBnt 

1. Origin of Tjabour, (A) Factory Labour. Rice milling is the most important industry in 
Burma, employing a very largo labour force. Other factories employing labour on a fairly 
large scale arc saw-mills, oil refineries, match-factories, foundries, Railway and other workshops, 
etc. AD labour employed in the factories, except pad.dy carriers in the rice-mills, is recruited loc- 
ally. The paddy carriers arc recruited in India. 

(B) Labour employed outside Factories. Such labour mostly comprises shipping labour, labour 
employed by public bodies like the Municipal Corporation, Port Trust and the Development Trust, 
and transport labour. All this labour except labour for landing coal and salt is recruited locally. 

(C) Casual Labour. This includes rickshaw pullers, hand cart pullers and sampanwallas. 
They are all recruited locally. Most of the labour employed, in Burma is Indian labour comprising 
Telugus, Tamils, Chittagonians, Hindustanis, etc. Burmese labour is generally employed for 
light work, c, g.f filling boxes with maf ches in match factories. Chinese labour is also employed 
on a small scale. The main reason why Indian labour has to bo employed is that trained Bur- 
mese labour has so far not been sufti< ient!y available. Even the Burmese employers have to 
depend on Indian labour because it is trained and eflicient. It will be obvious that labour re- 
cruited in Intiia is comparatively very small. It is estimated that out of about 3 lacs labourers, 
about 25,000 are recruited in India. 

3. Melhodit of Recruitment , — The various methods of recruitment have been fully described 
in the “ Report of an Enquiry into the standard and Cost of Living of the Working Classes in 
Rangoon,” by Mr. J. ,J. Beimison, B.A., I.C5.»S„ Ofliccr-in-Charge, Labour Statistics Bureau, • 
Burma, 1928. (Paragraphs 181 and 182.) My Chamber therefore does not propose to go 
over the ground again in this memorandum. 

It will be seen from the Report referred to above that most of the labour is recruited through 
the Maistries, and wages for such labour paid through Maistries. Such labour remains indefinitely 
indebted to the Maistries and has grievances as regards the manner in which loans are recovered 
by the Maistries and that of payment of wages through the Maistries. The existing methods 
therefore require improvement. My Chamber thinks that although it is diflficult to make any 
drastic changes in the picsent system at a stroke, the establishment of official agencies not only for 
recruitment but also for looking after the welfare of labour would be a welcome stop. It also 
suggests that an Indian Labour Commissioner, who must be a nominee of the Government of 
India, should be posted in Burma to look after the interests of Indian labour and ho should keep 
in close touch with those provinces from which such labour emigrates. 

4. Extent and effects of disturbance of family life , — Most of the Indian labourers, who are 
married, leave their wives behind and for unmarried labourtjrs, there is a paucity of Indian girls 
of marriageable age. The result is a serious disturbance of family life which naturally leads to 
moral degradation of both married and unmarried labourers. 

7. Unemployment , — Unemployment would appear to be widespread among literate and 
educated classes as well as among manual labourers. 

Unemxdoyment among the former is due to the fact that there are not sufficient openings for 
such persons, which is further aggravated by the present depression in trade and industries all 
round. The scope of emjdoyment in Government service is very limited and the legal and 
medical professions are overcrowded. 

Unemployment among the labouring classes is due to the policy of Government in regard 
to indigenous industries, which do not receive as much assistance and encouragement from 
them as they legitimately should. The general trade depression throughout the country is further 
responsible for such unemployment. It is also due to displacement of labour on a large soale by 
the introduction of mechanical devices. If, however, such mechanical devices could be manu- 
factured in the country the labour displaced by their introduction could be employed for the 
manufacture of such devices. 

For alleviating and remedying distress caused by unemployment my Chamber is of opinion 
that Government should (a) encourage indigenous industries by all possible methods ; (b) provide 
suitable arrangements for technical education in skillcil trades ; (c) adopt a liberal jwiicy in 
regard to the employment of the sons of the soil in Government Service ; (d) provide facilities for 
eiutivating idle lands to those who require such facilities* 
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m.— Hotuinsr. 

The problem providing suitable housing for labour has for some time now engaged the 
gerioufl attefition both of Oovernmont and private employers and some steps have been taken to 
provide such housing. My ('hamber however believes that much remains to bo done in this 
direction. 

My Chamber may be permitted to point out tliat although the provision of housing by em- 
ployers has come to be recognised as desirable it is too much to expect the employers to find the 
necessarv capital and organisation t(j provide housing for their employees. This would in the 
opinion of my (Chamber, put a heavy burden on the industries (ioncerned, which they are not in a 
position to boar. My Chamber is therefore glad to note that tho Local Government has under 
consideration a scheme for the provision of ehawls foi tlic labour class and for the erection of 
a rest-house on the foreshore in Rangoon which i.s proposed to he financed by the> imposition of 
an extra tax of lie. 1 on every male passenger leaving Burma. While offering its vlenvs on the 
proposed scheme, my Chamber has pointed out to the Jjocal Government that although this tax 
would add to the hardships of the outgoing labourers who arc already paying a tax of Rs. 2 per 
head, in the absence of any suitable alternative source of taxation and in view of tho urgency of 
thoproblera.myChambcr, with great reluctance, has decided to accept tho proposal subject to 
certain reservations. My ( Chamber is unable to agree to the suggestion of tho liooal Government 
that the Development Trust should bo entrusted with the execution of the scheme. It has sug- 
gested that (1) a separate 'Prust should be set up for the purpose of carrying out the proposals and 
that such Trust should, in view of tho purely Indian interest involved, have a majority of Indiana 
on it, with the Director of Public Health, the Health Officer of the Corporation and tho Chief 
Superintendent <d the P. W. D. as members and the Chief Inspector of Factories and the Director 
of Labour Statistics Bureau, as advisors to tho Trust ; (2) the entire proceeds of tho surcharge 
should bo earmarked for tho building of houses for labourers ; (3) tho Trust should make all 
arrangements with regerd to the building and the rents to be paid to the labourers ; (4) the in- 
come of the Trns’. should b*'. devoted to the improvement of the bdmurors, social, moral, fjhysical 
and ediioati >nal : (5) Government should make a grant to tin* Trust, by ac^pusition or other- 
wise, of rent-free lantl for tho purpose of building liouscs in a suitable locality ; and (ft) the l^ort 
Commissioners and the shipping comy>anio8 should be reqnoslc^d to conlribuk' substantially 
* towanls tho cost of the rest-house on the foreshore. 


IV— Health. 

In the opinion of ray Chamber, the general health conditions of workers is far from satis- 
factory. Although no separate figures arc available of mortality, infant or adult, and of birth- 
rate among industrial workers, it is safe to presume that the rate of mortality is very high as com- 
pared to the birth-rate. This may bo more or less due to the working conditions both at work- 
places and at home, which are not always satisfactory or congenial. It is certainly largely due 
to want of education among the labouring chusses in the eloraentary rules of hygiene and of 
cleanliness. 'Cheir diet, which may lie insufficient and may also lie lacking in nutiitious elements 
may also be partly responsible for their bad condition of health. Whatever the reasons may be 
the fact remains that they are easily susceptible to attacks of diseases like malaria, hook-worm, 
infiuenra, cholera, small-pox, etc. Moreover, the disturbance of sex ratio in industrial cities 
has the most undesirable efTeet of spreading contageous diseaseH among the workers. 

The medical facilities provided by employers and by Government arc not quite satisfactory. 
Government hospitals and dispensaries are insufficient. Maternity shelters are provided by 
Infantile Welfare Society, which employs lady doctors. The Corporation of Rangoon also em- 
ploys lady doctors to Inspect houses, schools, etc., and to give general advice to women. Train- 
ed midwives are also available but their fees put them out of tho reach of the poor classes. 
Unqualified daia are generally dying out. 

Medical facilities are generally freely utilised by the workers but there is room for much 
improvement by the provision of more doctors and by propaganda to teach workers to obey and 
carry out medical advice properly. My ChamW suggests that Government and the Rangoon 
Corporation should budget for a far larger expenditure mr medical relief. Attempts should also 
be made to jiersu.vde charitably disiiosed people with ample means to help in this direction. 

Sanitary arrangements at work-places and at homo are gnnorally satisfactory but tho supply 
of water in Rangoon is inadequate. Outsitie of Rangoon, better attention needs to ho paid to 
the sterilisation of water. 

As To^aitls official supervision, my Chamber suggests that the officers ooncjernod should see 
not only Siat houses are sanitary but also that the surroundings are sanitary. 


V.— Welfare. 

As far as my Chamber is aware, very little is being done for the general welfare of workers 
either by employers or by Government, Some large employers have provided feoilities ^ 
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education bnt looking to the large labonr force, they have proved entirely inadequate. No 
provision is xoade by employers for old age and promatpre retirement. No co-operative efforts 
worth mentioning have jret been made and my Chamber believes that there is a splendid scope 
for such work because it is perhaps the one way of making labour solf-reliants . 

VI. — Education. 

Educational institutions exclusively meant for children of industrial workers and establish- 
ed by employers are very few and no statistics are available as to the actual number of children 
in such industrial localities. It may be pointed out that industrial labour being mainly Indian 
and speaking difTorent languages the provision of educational facilities becomes difficult and 
expensive. As for the education of children employed in factories, there are no special facilities 
provided except by the llurmah Oil (’Jompany and the Burma Railways. For adults, there are 
no educational institutions run cither by employers or Oovornment. There aiti a few night-schools 
in Rangoon carried on by ]mhlio agencies some of which are helped by Government. My 
Chamber firmly hclioves that free and compulsory ejucation is the only remedy to imj)rove the 
]>resent state. 

As for industrial and vocational training, Government has opened the following, viz,, 
(1) Training School at Amarapura, (2) Pottery Works at Tnsoin, (11) liaquer-ware School at 
fnsein, (1) Toclmical InstHute for the training of Civil and Meclianieal Fngincei’s and 

(o) Rangoon University lOiig if jeering College. 

It is obvious tliat men who have nK*cived education arc more self reliant, efficient and 
understand their responsibilities Kdier than the illiterate workers. 

IX.—Hoursi. 

Under the present law, labourers cannot be made to work for more than 10 hours a day 
in factories. This maximum limit has lK?en fixed in pursuance of the First Convention of the 
First Sf'ssion of the International Labour (bnferonce, which provided specifically different 
treatment for Asiatic countries like India, in view of the difTeicnce in olimak*, economic condi- 
tions, organisation of industries, etc. It is possible that a demand for a roduclion in hours of 
work will be put forN^ard lK‘foro the (.’ommission. My (Chamber ventures to submit that from 
an economic point of view, such a demand would hardly be Justilled unless it were possible to 
reduce wages or to improve the efficiency of labour substantially. The Commission will doubt- 
less realise that a reduction of wages is hardly feasible. If therefore hours of work are to be 
reduced without any loss to the industry, efficiency of labour must correspondingly improve. 
If this happens, my (iiamW w'ould heartily su] port any reasonable retluciion in hours of 
work. There is anotlicr factor, which, in the opinion of ni}" (’luimher, militates against the 
reduction of lionrs. While the advanced uidustriai (ounfiies, which have got a less number 
of W'orking hours, lin\c yot an < ffcctive tiKilf ]iolu'yfor safe-guarding th(‘ir respective industries, 
my (iuimlKir rc::rvls to point out that owing to the absence of an effect i\c protcifivo |)oliey 
and tlu* hachwa^'d stage (»fher industiiea, fmlia at prese nt cannot afford the luxury of short 
hours without a gieat- blow to her indu'^trial progle^^ It ma\ furtlier be brought to the notice 
of thi^ (iomrnission (hat even rioine of the advanced countries liavc not seen tlieir way to ratify 
the (Convention leferred’^to alxive which India with all the disadvantages has ratified and put 
into effect. Any further reduction in India under tlie exisling conditions therefoie would, to 
say the least, be pomiature ami ])rovo disastmus to hereeonomie interests. 


Xn.— Wages. 

Mr. d. J. Beiiiiisofi has given in his “ Report on the hhiouiry into the Staiidanl and 
Cost of laving of the Working Classes in Bangoon,” incomes of laboimrs in different industries. 
\Ty (Chamber desires to ])oint out however that the incomes are unduly cxaggiTatcd becauat^ 
they are calculated for the whole month on the basis of the daily wages. Mr. Bennison has 
not taken into account, the v’^erv important fact that employment in industries is not continuous. 
In rice mills, for instance, iiaddy carriers and rice bag carriers get regular and continuous em- 
ployment only during certain months, erratic w'ork during a few months and no work at all 
for some months. As rc'garcls coal and salt earners, stevedore labmm'rs get on an average 
about l(i days* work ^ler month, wliile the wharf labourers get about 20 days’ work. 1’iie same 
—is the case with agricultural ial)onr. U’his accounts for the !ow^ staiidaril of living and poverty 
of the working classes iiis})itc of the high rates of wages which have come to stay since the )>o«t- 
vvar period. My (bamber requests the Commission to examine this factor very closely as 
it seriously affects not only the workers but also the general w^ell-fxdng of the country. ‘ The 
unemployment of a large number of able-bodied men, willing and able to work but forced to 
remain idle for want of employment, means a tremendous waste of human energy and an 
irreparable and incalculable loss* to the inatorial wealth of the country. 

No bonus is paid to factory labour except to paddy carriers in rice mifis. No system of 
profit sharing is inexistence. 
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zm.— Industrial BffletenoF ol Woskara. 

My Chamber is of opinion that as compared with a generation ago» efficiency of Indian 
labour has much improved but there is a considerable leeway to be made up before it can attain 
the standard of efficiency of workmen in the Western countries. 

It is ratiicr difficult to compare the productive efficiency of Indian with that of foreign 
labour because in doing so, account must be taken of the influence of factory^ environments in 
different countries and proper allowance should be made for the advantage of mechanical ap- 
pliances available to the workers. My Chamber is of opinion that the sanitary requirements 
of factories enforced by law at present liave yielded positive results with regard to the health 
and physique of the workers. It begs to point out, however, that the majority of workers, due 
mainly to ignorance, arc generally addicted to drinking alcohol and consumption of narcotic 
drugs. This seriously affects their health and consequently their efficiency. Moreover, any 
monetary advantage given to them in the shape of higlier wages or bonuses tends to stimulate 
these injutious habits instead of its being utilised to raise their standard of living or to any other 
good account. Afy Chaml)er has therefore definitely come to tlie conclusion that no measure for 
improving the general condition of labour will be so effective as the enforcement of free elemen- 
tary education. My Chamber also considers it essential to prohibit the consumption of alcohol 
and narcotic drugs by law for the amelioration of the condition of the labouring classes. 


XIV. — Trade Combinations. 

The Trade Union movement in Burma has up till now not developed at all. Most of the 
Trade Associations came into existence mainly as a result of some specific gnevance followed by 
a strike. But as soon as the strike was over, the Association conci^rned became almost de- 
funct. My Cham^K)r believes that this unsatisfactory state of affairs is due to the general illi- 
teracy of workmen, who are unable to aj)prcciate the benelits of organised efforts on pro[)er lines. 
My Chamb(3r would welcome the formation of genuine Trade Unions on sound and healthy 
lines because they would crinduce to the mutual benefit of tiie employers and the om}»loyed. 
The present ]K)sition militates against the interests of the industries and labour alike In^cause 
Strikes are declared at rand mi without notice resulting in a colossal economic loss. ^Jlie employers 
are generally quite unprepared for the emegency and at times are even unware of the grievances, 
which have brought about the strike. It is also difficult for them to negotiate for a settlement as 
there is no recognised authority on the side of labour. Hence, if recognised Trade Unions are in 
existence the difficulties mentioned above would disappear and industries would bo saved from 
unnecessary losses which hit the employers and employees alike. My Chamber considers it most 
essential t^t Trade Unions should be run and managed by the workers themselves although it 
does not object to assistance being rendered by outsiders for a temporary period. Only when 
Unions are run and managed by workers themselves, a true sense of responsibility would dawn 
upon them. 


XV.— Industrial Disputes. 

The chief cause of strikes has generally been either a demand for higher wage^ or a demand 
for overtime and strike-p>ay. Sympathetic strikes also take j>lacc. Some of these have been 
of a long duration. They have bwn generally settled by an understanding between the employers 
and the employees and Ciovcrnment have as a rule remained silent spectators. But it may be 
pointed out that in the recent shipping strike, which was followed by serious rioting. Govern- 
ment had to intervene and ap^ioint a Conciliation Board under the Trade Disputes Act. 

The loss to industries and workers as a result of a strike depends upon its duration but in 
aome oases it has been colossal. 

In this oonnootion, my Chamber begs to invito the special attention of the Commission 
to the fact that in this country, lightning strikes are frequent because, due to their illiteracy and 
ignorance, workmen are prone to be easily misled. This, my Chamber believes, is injurious 
not only to the interests of the industries concerned hut also to those of the workmen themselves. 
Labour should therefore bo made to realise that its own interests an3 those of the industries 
are identical and intor-dependont. It is obvious that its claim for the betterment of its condition 
would have a mueli stronger moral as well as material basis when it is sufficiently educated to 
evince due regard to the preservation and progress of the industry. 

My Chamber is of opinion that some suitable machinery should be instituted to intervene and 
to examine issues before a strike takes place. It would leave the Commission to decide what such 
machiniftry should be having regard to the peculiar conditions obtaining in the country. But as a 
tamporary measure, my Chamber suggests that a standing Conciliation Board should bo constitut- 
ed and further that a panel should bo formed of representatives of capital and labour. Whenever 
any trouble between employers and labour is apprehended the Conciliation Board, assisted by one 
or two representatives each of capital and labour selected from the panel, must intervene at the 
aariiest op|iortnmvy in order to bring about a settlement. 
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XVn.--Adinim8tratioo» 

It appears to my Chamber that industries being under the divided control of the Central and 
Provfnoial Governments, questions affecting industries and laboiir have been considered rathw 
spasmodically. The Central Legislature, where vital questions affecting industries are discussed 
and decided, suffers from inadequate representation of industrial interests while the Local 
Government, conscious of the limit^ extent of their authority and responsibility, are not inclined 
to give as much attention to such questions as they legitimately deserve. My Chamber is there* 
fore inclined to suggest that the relations between the Central and Provincial Govemmenta 
in this respect should be re-adjusted. The industrial and commercial interests should be allowed 
to have a larger representation in the Central Legislature or if this is not possible, tlie l^rovincial 
Legislature should have a greater control over industrial matters with a more adequate represen- 
tation of interests affec-ted. 

Xnn.— Intelligence. 

At present an index of the cost of living of labourers is published by the Director of Statistioi 
and Labour Commissioner, Burma. My Chamber considers this quite inadequate, and it suggests 
fuller and more comprehensive compilation of labour statistics and statistics of prices of commodi- 
ties for working classes and all other data which will help to secure better understanding of ths 
issues by the employers and the employees. My Chamber would insist on gre4iter co-operation 
lietween the Government and associations of employers and labour for the compilation of accurate 
statistics. 

Before eoncliuling, T am directed to incite the special attention of the Commission to one or 
tvo points which my Chamber considers of utmost importance. My Chamber submits that the 
action taken by Government during the last few years in respect of questions relating to labour 
appears to be one-sided in that while they have been too eager to give effect to the Conventions 
and Hecommendalions of the International Labour Conference, they have been slow to a fault in 
extending legitimate protection to any industry when such intervention was obviously called for. 
Their indifferent attitude towards the interefits of indigenous industries is well-known. The 
Commission ivill doubtless realize that if the condition of labour is to be permanently improved the 
weakness of India's industrial position must be duly recognised and suitable steps must be prompt- 
ly taken to remedy this defect. It is obvious that any measures adopted for the general im- 
provement of labour impose an additional burden on the industries which all of them may not 
necessarily be in a position to bear. My Chamber therefore feels that whenever such measures 
are adopted, it should be open to any industry to prefer its case for special protection. The pre- 
sent policy of Government which passes under the name of " discriminating protection ** is quite 
inadequate and oven under this policy. Government have been found too slow to act and some- 
times do not a(jt at all . My Chamber w^ould advocate the adoption of a national economic policy 
under which interests of the country as a whole should be considered. An immediate relief 
grant-ed to an industry at the first sign of difficulty arising from increased burden as a result of 
labour legislation oi from any other causes such as subsidised or unfair competition from abroad, 
is of vital importance to interests of labour itself as it saves the industry from weakness or extinc- 
tion and thus maintains full scope for the employment of labour. Further my Chamber begs 
to suggest that any legislation in the interests of labour should not be initiated by Government 
without definite information as to whether such legislation has been adopted by other countries ; 
and when it has been discovered that it has not been adopted by certain countries, whose pro- 
ducts are imported into India, the tariff barriers against such products should be definitely raised 
This measure, if adopted, would prove beneficial to labour itself, which shares the fortunes of an 
industry in which it is employed. 

Lastly, my Chamber w ould like to repeat and emphasise that employment in India is not 
continuous and hence earnings of labour are inadequate. This factor accounts for their low 
standard of living and their extreme poverty. The Commission will realise that unemployment 
of a large human force for a fairly long period is a huge economic w^aste from the point of view 
not only of such unemployed workers but also from that of the country as a whole. My Chamber 
hopes that the Commission will carefully look into this aspect and suggest suitable steps to 
remedy this evil. 

My Chamber is prepared, if called upon, to depute representatives to give oral eviden(‘e and 
the most convenient place for the purpose is Rangoon. 


BURMA CORPORATION LIMITED. 

In the belief that it may prove useful to members of the Royal Commission upon their forth- 
coming visit to Namtu, the following synopsis of the activities of the Burma Corporation and of 
the conditions of employment it affords, has been prepared. There has not been time nor has it 
beeti thought desirable to use any elaboration and, conseqifently, the information given is almost 
entirely confined to plain statements of fact. 

u 
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The Bawdwin Mine upon which the whole industry conducted by the Burma Ck>rporation is 
founded is ^bably, with one exception, the largest individual silver, lead, sine deposit within 
tile British Empire, while it is true to say that no other known large deposit contains ore of such 
high average gi^e. 

In the early years of the 15th century, it was known and worked by the ancient Chinese who 
confined themselves to the extraction of silver which could be readily transported back to their 
own dominions. It was undoubtedly used by them as a penal settlement and it was not aban- 
doned as such until the outbreak of the prolonged Panthay rebellion which devastated Western 
China from 1865 to 1873. 

Not until 1901 did the deposit, as represented by slag dumps left by the Chinese, attract 
further attention nor was the first Company formed to obtain a lease and to develop it until 
1907. From that date until the present Corporation was registered in 1919, there is along and 
absorbing history of great diflficulty and high endeavour which, for the present purposes, necS not 
be detailed. 

In 1919-1920 the foundations of a comprehensive programme of construction and develop- 
ment were laid, and that programme has been followed consistently ever since. 

The outturn of metals has steadily expanded as the following figures will show : — 

Zinc 




Silver 

Lead 

Concentrates Copper Matte 



(ozs.) 

(tons). 

(tons). 

(tons). 

1919 . . 


. . 2,164,866 

18,534 



1921 . . 


. . 3,640,812 

33,694 



1922 . . 


. . 4,191,819 

39,213 



1923 (6 mouths. 


. . 2,266,874 

21,664 

47,109 



1924 . . 


.. 6,114,721 

12,364 

2,340 

5,206 

1925 . . 


. . 6,049,328 

48,514 

17,332 

1926 . . 


. . 6,216,102 

61,270 

33,643 

9,869 

1927 . . 


. . 6,088,042 

66,791 

54,287 

12,141 

1928 . . 


. . 6,926,901 

72,388 

62,195 

12,388 

10,719 

1929 . . 


. . 7,347,333 

78,716 

60,180 

1930 . . 


. . 7,264,780 

79,267 

58,335 

12,904 


That a production of such dimensions should have a continuously important bearing upon 
8tate revenues and upon conditions of employment over a wide area is self-evident. 

The following figures taken for the year ending 30th June 1930 give a fair summary of some 
of the direct payments made by the Corporation to the Government and to public authorities 


upon various accounts : — 

Es. 

Income and Super Tax . . . . , . . . . . . . 31,86,687 

Royalties . . . . , . . , . . . . . . 4,20,327 

Police .. .. .. .. .. 67,110 

Burma Railways . . . . . . . . . , . . . . 44,49,150 

Port of Rangoon . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 5,40,000 

Thathameda Tax . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1,41,815 

Customs . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2,15,000 

Silver Excise Duty . . . . . . . . . . . . 6,28,065 


During the same period the number of workpeople employed directly in all departments 
which include Forest and Iron Ore areas widely separated from Namtu was about 16,000, whilst 
a much larger number depended indirectly as dependents of employees, as traders or as agricul- 
turists upon the activities of the Corporation. It will no doubt be of interest to know that the 
total wages disbursed last year amounted to Rs. 1,22,11,412. 

II 

It is impossible to read any of the earlier published reports issued by the Corporation without 
being impressed by the regularity with which the absence of an adequate and sufificientlv perma- 
nent labour force is stress^. Indeed that was the major difficulty of the earlier years of pioneer- 
ing and development, and not until 1924 can it be said that it was effectually overcome. 

It is necessary in the first place to imderstand that there is an entire absence of suitable 
indigenous labour. The Shans do not in any degree adapt themselves to regular industrial em- 
ployment. They are fundamentally an agricultural people, and their necessities have not as yet 
compelled them to seek other modes of life. 

It can truly be said that the whole effective working population comes to Namtu and Bawd^ 
win of its own accord over great distances of land and sea attract^ by the conditions of employe 
mont which are known to offer in those industrial centres. 
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The principal areas rom which our labour comes are the contiguous Chinese proTince of 
Yunnan and, in India, the districts of Gharwal and Orissa, while there are many employees who 
eome from such widely separated areas as the Chinese Shan States, the Punjab and the Madras 
Presidency. Comparatively few Burmans have offered themselves for employment outside the 
Forest areas. 

The proportion of men from these several districts is constantly varying owing, in India, to 
economic conditions and, in China, to kaleidoscopic political changes, but there is a gratifying 
tendency for the labour force constantly to increase both in efficiency and in permanence, a sure 
token that the conditions of employment are generally regarded as favourable. The steps 
taken to bring about the present happy state of affairs were to send small expeditions both to 
China and to India in order to give publicity to the fact that a largo programme of development 
was in progress and that there was a prospect of a large measure of employment ; simultaneouslv 
new housing and hospital accommodation of an up-to-date pattern was provided, together with 
a series of provision stores from which men could obtain their requirements cheaply and without 
recourse to the money-lender. These expeditions took place in the period 1922 — 1924. The 
real problem is now to regulate the supply of men to accord with the work in hand, and it not 
infrequently occurs that groat difficulty is experienced in finding employment for bo^es of men 
who may have travelled hundreds of miles to secure it. 

Letters have been received from Chinese officials which show how reliant the Chinese in their 
districts have become upon securing regular work at Namtu and how concerned they are when 
the annual programme cannot accommodate the numberrs who intend to present themselves. 

The prevalence of the family system is an interesting feature ; both amongst Indians and 
Chinamen. It is the common practice for one member of a family working under the Corpora- 
tion to await the arrival of another to relieve him before he himself makes his periodical visit to his 
home. The system is a good one for it means continual access of skill and efficiency, as well as 
a continuous flow of earnings into the family exchequer. 

Ill 

It is necessary then to examine the actual conditions of employment in the Corporation’s 
areas which continue to attract so large a number of workpeople ; wages ; housing, all of it rent 
free ; facilities for obtaining food and necessaries ; sanitation ; adequate water supply ; hospital 
aooommodation and facilities for recreation. Upon the subject of these general amenities very 
little need be said, because the Commissioners will have ample opportunity for personal inspection 
and will be able to observe for themselves that it has never been the policy of the Corporation to 
spare available money to provide all reasonable requirements. 

The Asiatic Hospital which caters for the Corporation’s own employees, as well as for the 
surrounding area in return for a small contribution from Government, will bo open for inspection* 
The Stores and the Time Office may also be visited and their systems of working explained* 

The Asiatic Clubs which have been established by the Corporation are also worthy of special 
mention ; they are most efficiently conducted by the members themselves and have amply fulfilled 
the highest expectations formed by the Management at their inception. 

As regards the rates and method of payment of wages, the Management will also be pleased 
to supply the fullest informatiou. The greatest care has always been exercised to insure that 
wages are paid promptly and that his rate of pay and conditions of employment are understood 
by the individual employee. 

The contract system is largely employed both at Bawdwin and at Namtu, and there are • 
number of experienced contractors of long service under the Corporation who command its 
confidence as well as that of the workpeople themselves. That these contractors experience no 
difficulty in securing men to work for them is the surest proof of their fair dealing and of the fact 
that the men generally do at least as well as they would do as daily labourers in which capacity 
they could alternatively find employment. 

In the existing circumstances it is quite certain that any contractor who failed in his obli- 
gations to his men would so far forfeit their confidence and that of the Corporation as to deprive 
himself of all future prospects of securing work. 

As with daily labourers, so with men working under contract, wages are paid promptly and 
to the men individually without the intervention of any intermediary. There is no evidence 
whatever that contractors prey upon their men after the payment of their wages or that tlfty 
compel them to buy food or necessaries from them at exorbitant prices. Indeed the system of 
stores which the Corporation has evolved, and maintains under the strictest supervision, has de- 
prived the would-be profiteer of most of his opportunities and serves to restrain retail prices 
throughout the district. Not infrequently in times of high food prices the Corporation has 
authorised the sale of rice below the market price. The Stores are run under efficient and expe- 
rienced management for the benefit of employees and profits are restricted to the lowest levs! 
compatible with running expenses and a moderate rate of interest upon the capital outlay* 
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A Staff Provident Fund has been established in which European and Asiatic member ara 
alike deeply interested. Tlie fund is vested in trustees and the capital sum now amounting to 
•ome Rs. 42,CX>,000 is invested in the securities of the Government of India. I^he Corporation 
maintains the capital at the level of its obligation to the Fund out of its earnings in spite of tho* 
heavy depreciation in those stocks which has recently occurred. The Corporation’s contribution 
during the past year was Rs. 8,1 7,214. The General Manager, or the Secretary in Rangoon will 
be pleased to supply copies of the rules. 

V 

The result of the care and forethought which has guided iJie Corporation, realising its res- 
'Wnsibiiities and its own best interest, in its relations with its labour force, is evddence.d by the 
bijg^ degree of well-being and contentment which prevail in all its concessions. The measure of 
prosperity ivMch th<* Corporation itself has achieved since the programme of 1919-1920 was 
adopted, could not have been attained without the goodwill, co-operation and mutual prosperity 
of iU work people. 

It is indeed the i>ride of the management that nowhere in India are relations between mastera 
and men and peoples of such diverse races and creeds as arc collected at Namtu, more cordial 
or more beneficial to the common good. 

In this connection the text of an address presented to His Excellency the Govwnor of Burma, 
Bir Charles Innes, K.C.S.I., C.T.E., T.C.S., on the occasion of his first visit in March, 1928, io 
unsolicited evidence of these happy relations, and reads as follows : — 

** May it please Your Excellency, 

We, the Asiatic Employees and Contractors of the Burma Corporation, Ltd., and Residenta 
4n Namtu and Suburbs, feel ourselves proudly privileged to have this opportunity to accord 
a hearty welcome to Your Excellency and l^ady Innos on your first visit to Namtu. We cannot 
be too grateful to Your Excellency for your gracious kindness in having only too willingly spared 
your invaluable time in meeting our representatives and elders at each of our archways this 
evening and in honouring us w'ith your presence here to-night. 

“ It will doubtless bo a source of pleasant pride to Your Excellency to find nestled together 
in this bosom of the Shan Hills a cosmopolitan population comprising of Europeans, Anglo- 
Indians, Burmans, Shans, the Chinese and tlie various denominations of the Indian community 
including a fair proportion of those hailing from the Madras I’rcsidoney where Your Excellenoy’a 
strenuous service for nearly two decades is a significant and yet a fresh page in the history of Your 
Excellency’s administration. 

“ It will be all the more a source of gratification to Your Excellency, that against the diver- 
iity of caste, colour and creed of the constituents of this cosmopolitan population stands in bold 
relief, the unity of their interests with the Burma Corporation, and in striking contrast with the^ 
din and disturbance of the clang and whirl of machinery of this groat industrial camp, theve^ 
abides the peace and harmony of these people — a peace uninterrupted by party factions and un- 
marred by political agitations. 

“ Blessed with this quiet-happiness and more blessed with the generous treatment of tha 
Burma Corporation, the Address which wc present to-night for Your Excellency’s gracious accept- 
ance is reftected in the condition that we have no grievances to recite, no cause to represent. Jn 
this connection we beg leave to mention our gratitude and assure of our loyalty to the Burma 
Cewporation for their kindness in providing thousands of their employees with respectable 
housing accommodation, suitable water supply, hospital and sanitary arrangements and other 
amenities of life. 

** In token of our appreciation and est^eem of Your Excellency’s kind visit to Namtu and to- 
this Club, wo beg leave to present this Addi ess in English together with its translation in each of 
the following nine vernaculars : — 

Shan Gurmuki Bengali 

Burmese Tamil Oori 

Chinese Malayalam Gurkha. ” 


• BURMA CORPORATION LIMITED, MINE DIVISION. 

■amorandmn dealing with the Contract Bonus system of payment operating at the 

Bawdwin Mine. 

L Eighty- two per cent, of the stopes worked in the Mine for the extraction of ore for ship- 
ment to the smelters are worked on a * Contract Bonus’ system. 

Ail miners, muckers and truckers in these stopes, as in all other departments of the- 
BUiie, are registered by the Company’s Labour Registration Bureau at Bawd^n, and are paid 
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balf-monthly on their attendances at their daily rates of pay (the minimum rate forafli tmler* 
Ipround worker being Rs. 1-4 per day — maximum Ks. 2-4 per day). 

8. In explanation of the * Contract Bonus * system, a stope is let on contract to a crew oC 
normally 15 men (5 on each shift including I leading miner) at a given rate per set of ground 
Inroken, timbered and subsequently filled — the rate is Rs. 35 per set of ground 7'-4'' X 5' X 5' and 
Rs. 45 per cutting in sot which requires the laying of square set cap and strut sills. 

4. Prior to commencing work in the stope on the ‘ Contract Bonus ’ system, the rates to be 
])aid, per set of ground, are agreed between the Company of the one part and the three leading 
miners (one on each shift) of the other part. 

At the end of the month the number of sets obtained is worked out at the contract rates 
Agreed and this contract amount then constitutes the earnings of the crew of 15 men for the 

month. 

The wages of the crew as shown by the Company’s Pay Rolls at their daily rates of pay is 
then totalled and the total amount of their wages is deducted from the contract earnings, the 
resultant surplus known as the * Contract Bonus ’ is distributed amongst all the men in the crew 
pro rata on the amount of each man’s monthly earnings, each man’s contract bonus is then 
credited to him on a column provided on the Company’s Pay Rolls, and the workman receives 
the total amount of his w ages plus bonus in his second half month’s pay envelope. 

Note. — Before distributing the surplus earnings, 10 per cent, of it is apportioned for divi- 
sion amongst the three leading miners and is credit^ to them in addition to their normal share 
of the bonus. 

5. The loading miner in each contract stope receives a statement of account prior to ‘ Pay 
Day * showing the number of sets he has been paid for during the month, the surplus earning 
or ‘ Contract Bonus * and the distribution of the bonus to each man in the crew. 

6. All workmen are allowed to draw provisions from the Company’s Provision Store, at any 
time during the month, up to 50 per cent, of their earnings as shown by their Time Cards. 

The accompanying specimen statement showing stope 0-11 BE worked on contract during 
September 1930, together with the wages pay roll of the crew working this stope, demonstrates 
the manner in which the system works. 

BURMA CORPORATION, LIMITED. 

Mink Department. 


Undergroutid contract bonus — September 1930, 


— 

Work 

No. 

Amount 
of bonus. 



Rs. A. P. 

Working Place — ^StopeO-llBE !. 


. s . . 

LeAding Miner No. 9097 — Day shift 

985 

20 1 a 

No. 3625 — Afternoon shift 

1236 

20 1 0 

No. 11178— Night shift .. 

2980 

22 1 0 


9097 

13 0 0 



25 2 0 

September Retention — Rs. 350 . . . . . . . . 

9453 

24 1 0 

October Retention — Rs. 400 

2743 

21 11 0 

Rs. a. p. 

2803 

23 13 0 

fif Sets @ Rs. 46 803 12 0 

3518 

23 13 0 

l9iSets@Bs.36 -r 673 12 0 

3625 

13 0 0 



28 2 0 

Total .. 977 8 0 




9324 

23 13 0 

Less Ketention . . 50 0 0 




97 

25 2 0 

927 8 0 




191 

22 15 0 

Less Wages . . . . 632 14 0 . . . . . . . . 




792 

24 1 0 

Balance 394 10 0 .. .. .. .. 




1940 

20 14 0 

Less fines .. .. 0 13 0 




11178 

13 0 0 

Total Bonus paid 393 13 0 «.• 

•• 

29 3 0 

Total 


393 18 0 
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The fdlomng mm urrc employed <m Slope 0-11 BE Bawdwin Mine during the month of September 

mo. 


Number. j 

Name. 

Employment. 

Total No. of 
days. 

Rate. 

Total 

Amount. 

Tha. 

thame- 

da 

Tax. 

Amount 

Due. 

Add 

Bonus- 

es 

(Con- 

tract). 

Amount 
to be 
paid. 

9097 

Bay ahift. 

Amir Singh 

Leading Miner 

12 

Rb. a. 

1 10 

Eb. a. 
19 8 

5 

Hs. a. 
14 8 

R«. a. 
38 2 

Rs. a. 
62 10 

985 

Guna 

Muokcr 

12 

1 4 

16 0 

5 

10 0 

20 1 

30 1 

1236 

Dalu Wa 

Miner 

12 

1 4 

16 0 

6 

10 0 

20 1 

30 1 

2060 

Hera Mani 

Miner 

12 

1 6 

16 8 

6 

11 8 

22 1 

33 9 

9453 

Pratap Singh 

Miner 

12 

1 8 

18 0 

5 

13 0 

24 1 

37 1 

3525 

Afternoon Shift. 
Gumani . . 

Leading Miner 

13 

1 10 

21 2 

5 

16 2 

41 2 

57 4 

2743 

Scoree Dhar 

Mucker 

13 

1 4 

16 4 

5 

11 4 

21 11 

32 15 

2803 

Hand Ham 

Miner 

13 

1 6 

17 14 

5 

12 14 

23 13 

36 11 

3518 

Ganga Ram 

Miner 

13 

1 6 

17 14 

6 

12 14 

23 13 

36 11 

9324 

Kalu Singh 

Miner 

13 

1 6 

17 14 

5 

1 12 14 

23 13 

36 11 

11178 

Night Shift. 

Basu Behira 

Leading Miner 

14 

1 12 

24 8 

6 

1 

' 10 8 

42 3 

61 11 

97 

Duryo Dhan 

Miner 

14 

1 8 

21 0 

6 

1 16 0 

26 2 

41 2 

101 

Deb Singh 

Miner 

14 

1 0 

19 4 

5 

1 14 4 

22 15 

37 3 

792 

Balkriahnan Raw at 

Miner 

13 

1 8 

19 8 

5 

' 14 8 

24 1 

38 9 

1040 

^ Gagi Chand 

Mucker 

14 

1 4 

17 8 

5 

1 12 8 

20 14 

33 6 


Total wages for 2nd half of September 1930 

•• 

276 12 

76 

1 201 12 

j 

393 13 

596 9 


Total w'ages paid in first lialf of September 1930 

266 2 






Grand total w ages for the month of September 1930 

532 14 

•• 

i •• 
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Letter from the General Manager, Burma Corporation, Ltd., Namtu, dated the 3 ist October 

1980. 

Sequent to the request for certain information preferred by the rhairnian of tlie Royal 
Commission at Namtu, N. S. S., on the 22nd instant, f have the* honour to submit 4 copies of 
atatistios with the following comment : — 

(a) Number of workers (excluding Europeans) ip the Burma (V>rpo ration’s employ, 

SeptombcT, 1030. 

(b) Classification of Employees — details for each of two months being shown, January 

and September, 1930. Please note “ Eorest Department ” in this tabulation and 
the variation between the numbers for the months chosen. 'Phe September em- 
ployees may be regarded as permanent, whereas the January total includes 
Yunnanese (Chinese) seasonal migrant saw'yers, muleteers and coolies who enter 
the Northern Shan States about mid-December and fell (under contract), saw' the 
logs into boards and pack by mule and bullocks to railway sidings : departing from 
Namtu about end of March on the return journey to Yunnan. 

(c) “ Numbers and percentages of each nationality ” : figures arc for the month 

of September in each year, 1926 and 1930. 

(d) Aggregate wages payments to Indians both day labour and contract. 

(e) T have to inform that the “ number of females living in above areas ” yields misleading 

figures as a number of our employees (married and single) live within the Govem- 
, ment villages of Panghai and E’hang adjoining the Corporation’s leases. Other 

females dwell within the precincts of these towns, wives and daughters of busi- 
ness people, etc., not directly employed by the Corporation. 

(/) Statement*'' showing the average number of employees and the number of acoidente 
happened in various departments during the year 1929. 


♦ Printed in consolidated fonaoi 
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(o) Number of workers (excluding Europeans) in the Burma Corporation’s employ. 


Bawdwin 




and 

Namtu. Total. 



Tiger 

Camp. 


For less than 1 year 


785 

1,775 2,660 

Do. 2 years and more than 1 year 


1,117 

1,727 2,844 

Do. .3 years and more than 2 years 


925 

1,451 2,376 

Do. 4 years and more than 3 years 


772 

919 1,601 

Do. 5 years and more than 4 years 


798 

713 1,611 

Do. 6 years and more than 5 years 

* . . . 

749 

717 1,466 

Do 10 years and more than 5 years 

. . . . 

557 

2,315 2,872 

Do. 15 years and more than 10 years 

. . 

88 

666 744 



5,791 

10,273 16,064 

{b) Classification of employees of the Burma 

Corporation. 




January, 

1930. 

September, 

1930. 

Mines Aot . . . . . , • • 

• • • • 

7,035 

6,218 

Factories Act 

• • • • 

4,922 

5,036 

Forest Department . . . . . . 


4,108 

833 

Railway Department . . . . • . 


1,474 

1,332 

Miscellaneous . • 

.. 

2,305 

2,646 



19,844 

16,064 

(c) Numbers and Percentages of each Nationality employed by the Burma Corporation. 


Year 1925. 

Year 1930. 


Total. 

Percent- 

Total. Percent 



ages. 

ages. 

Indian (including Gurkhas) 

7,384 

60*6 

10,798 67-20 

Burmans 

826 

6*8 

1,171 7-30 

Shan and Meingthn 

1,763 

14-5 

1,164 7-25 

Chinese 

1,538 

12-0 

2.32-2 14-45 

Miscellaneous 

672 

5-5 

609 3-80 


12,183 

100*0 

16,064 100*00 


Bawdwin 



& Tiger 
Camp. 

Namtu. 

Total. 


Hs. 

Hs. 

Rs. 

{d) Aggregate wages payments to all Indians (including 
Gurkhas) direct by the Burma Corporation during 
month of September 1930. 

1,68,440 

2,70,674 

4,39,114 

Aggregate payments to Contractors using Indian (including 
Gurkhas) labour during^month of September 1930. 

14,345 

53,114 

91,367 

(a) Number of Mamed Indians (including Gurkhas) Hving 
in the areas of the Burma Corporation without their 
families. 

Number of females living in above areas : — 

2,707 

3,017 

5,814 

Indian (including Gnrkbas) . . 

178 

254 

432 

Others 

246 

474 

710 
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goei, it tmet arduous to ochaustton. Thopaymay not be lavish, yet what is earned is generally 
j^ked upon as a welcome addition to the family income. There is not that “ work or starve 
atmosphere about it that one gets in Europe. It is, of course, our duty to see that all women and 
children shall work under the best conditions possible, and at least cost to themselves physically 
and mentally. Therefore it is to be hoped that all occupations wilJ be watched so that, if a period 
of vigorous industrialism comes to the country, there may be provision for the adequate protec- 
tion of women and children. 

Burmese women as a rule work at the following 'trades : umbrella making, candle packingf 
carton making, cheroot making cigar and cigarette rolling. They arc employed in match fac* 
tones filling, packingandlabeUing, boxes and packages, in rope factories, in the making of alu* 
minium cooking vessels, in soap factories, at cotton spinning and weaving, and at silk weaving, 
as bean pickers, but agricultural life is still the lot of the vast majority, as it is the mainstay of the 
country. Burmese women, whether they work in towns or on the land, work mainly to supple- 
ment the earnings of their famUies. Often the woman is, virtually, the head of the family and 
sometimes its sole support. There is also a small percentoge of Chinese women labourers, who 
work on the land with their families as market gardeners and poultry farmers. 

It should be stated here that the scope of the present enquiry was limited to Rangoon 
and neighbourhood, and that the condition of women and children, either Indian or Burmese, 
out' of Rangoon was not investigated. 

It is when consideration of and enquiiy into the work of the Indian immigrant woman was 
taken up that conditions changed and a real problem was faced. Separate figures of the numbers 
of women immigrants, which have hitherto not been available, will be found in an appendix (Q). 
Indian women work on the land, in domestic service, in rice mills and, generally speaking, where 
their menfolk work. For these women, seldom permanent, there is no adequate provision 
cither of housing, welfare woxk, or medical aid. Immigrant labour brings us face to face with 
various economic consequences arising from the crowding together of employees in small or 
congested areas. The question of housing with its vital influence on the health of women 
workers and the wives and families of men workers, is the fundamental difficulty to which nearly 
all subsequent problems can be traced. 

The report has been divided for the sake of clarity and convenience into the following 
sections : — 

(1) Housing. (2) Health. (3) Wdfare. (4) Hours. (5) Wages and (6) Special questions 
relating to women and children. 

nL — ^Hofuing. 

16. (i) Accommodation is provided to some extent in the rice mills. Mr. Benmson, in bis 
report on the Standard and Cost of Living of the Working Classes in Rangoon, 1928, writes as 
follo%vB : — “ In the large milk and factories, some sort of housing accommodation is usually pro- 
vided for the majority of the workers, but in the smaller mills and factories housing is either 
not provided at all or, if provided, can accommodate only a very small proportion. The accom- 
modation provided is usually in the form of barracks, which are suitable only for single men. 
In most of the rice mills married workers are employed but in practically all of them married 
quarters are not provided. These families put up improvised gunny, plank or mat partitions 
for piu'poses of privacy. Not having been provided for in the original plans as passed by the 
Buildings department of the Corporation, they are often objected to by the Corporation autho- 
rities.** We quote this because it very clearly gives an idea of what may be found. Accom- 
modation is only provided by some mills, and is never sufficient to house the extra hands taken 
on in the busy season, and often not even enough for the more or less permanent staff. Rent is 
not charged when coolie lines are provided, but when it is quite impossible to crowd more into 
tbe coolie lines, the Maistry usually rents a large godown. Except for the modern type of oooly 
barracks, provided only by two firms, the mill accommodation is bad, and in many cases frankly 
appalling. Even when the buildings themselves are fairly satisfactory, they become insanitary 
and overcrowded through lack of adequate supervision. We think that this matter ought to be 
taken up by the Corporation. Mill coolie barracks come within the definition of Registered 
Buildings, and under Rule 11 of Chapter Xll of the Rules made under section 235 of the City 
of Rangoon Municipal Act, the Corporation has powers of inspection (Appendix K). 

(n) The Corporation provides aeoommodation for a proportion of its employees, but as these 
are not buUt on modem fines and have no accommodation for married men and families, the 
oonditions are almost as bad as in the older type of lodging house. Here adequate inspection by 
the Health authorities would greatly improve matters. 

(ni) Practically all the accommodation, both in the city and in the suburbs, is provided by 
private landlords. Land in the city and its vicinity is extremely valuable, and rents are cor- 
respondi^ly high. Houses when puooa, both in the oity and suburbs, suffer from lack of venti^ 
lation. &e rooms run from back to front and partitions out off portions of the houses from 
all light and most of the air. Hi most tmiement houses, the staircases which are woockn, often 
elli^ as steeply as a ladder and aro frequently without hand rails. 
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19. There is great ovororowding, both in suburbs and city, and this added to the nnherit^ 
t 3 rpe of pucca buildings, has deleterious effect on the general health of the town. In yxonroa 
moh as Theinbyu, Kalabasti, tonna Basti, where rooms are fairly satisfactory and (»nla house 
three, four or five people comfortably, there will be never less than eight and often twelve 
living in them. In the city conditions are much worse and almost unbelievable unless they 
have been actually soon. It has been stated in the Report on the Public Health of Rangoo^ 
1927, that : “ the middle classes are being squeezed out by the conversion of premises ocoupiw 
by them into lodging houses.” We found this to be the case, and that the second floors of fairly 
good houses were occupied by superior clerks and their families, while the ground floor was let 
..to Maistries for the housing of coolies, either men only staying in Rangoon for the night, or ror 
permanent lodgers. These lodging houses cannot be condemned too seve^ly, and have already 
been condemned by various committees appointed to go into this all important question of 
Housing in particular in the Report on the Public Health of Rangoon, 1927, and in the Report on 
Housing by the Social Service League, 192.’). Public interest and public opinion must be awaken- 
ed in this direction. We refer to Appendix M which gives an account of a visit to certain of these 
lodging houses. We also quote the following from the Report on Public Health : “ In one 
room where we counted fifty coolies, the number allowed by regulation was nine. The condi- 
tions are indescribable. Every inch of floor space is occupied by a sleeping human being, end 
others are to be found on shelves and in bunks along the walls. The only apertures in the w’ay 

of door and window's are shut .In most of these houses two or three women are to be 

found, and in some of them we came across so-called married quaiters consisting of a portion 
of the room screened off with gunny bags, and containing perhaps a charpoy,” Tliis was true 
in 1927 and is equally true in 1030, and though our own visits were made shortly after the riots, 
when the number of emigrants for the months of June and J uly had reached over forty thousand, 
we still foimd great overcrowding in some rooms in 27th Street though in 37th Street whme 
houses were empty. The ventilation in all the rooms of this type is practically nil, and when the 
door is shut consists only of a small grill. There is generally no visible exit at the back either 
by window or door, though in one case, after much difficulty, a door was opened which led on to a 
particularly filthy back drainage space {See Appendix M). 

We are strongly of the opinion that immediate steps should be taken to provide adequate 
accommodation for the immigrant coolie labour. We are in agreement with the recommenda- 
tion of the Social Service League : — ‘‘ That not less than 15 per cent, of the accommodation 
in each tenement be reserved for married persons wdth their families, and that this accommodation 
be confined to one section of the building, preferably on the ground floor.” 

We are of the opinion that the management of these new buildings should entrusted to a 
** Housing Trust ’’ as proposed by the Social Service League : “ The trustees to be largely persona 
interested in social reform, with some business men and representatives of the Oovernmentand 

Corporation .... such housing trustaare numerous in England, the Peabody 
being one of the oldest and liest known in England, and the Bournville Trust is one of the 
largest of the modem Trusts.” 

We also consider that ‘ rest * houses should be provided, as suggested in the report of the 
Public Health of Rangoon, Volume I, for la^wurers disembarking in Rangoon and proceeding 
up-country or waiting to return to India. 

20. The rents in Kalabasri, Foiiiiabasti and Theinbyu (suburbs within easy reach f|ke town 
where roads are good) vary from 12 — 36 niiiees }>er room per mensem. The older bmldings in 
these districts are dilapidated, some in a shocking state of disrepair but all were inhabite^ The 
newer houses we saw' were on the sew'^age system. The rent in these houses will be from 
Re. 20 — 25 per room ])er mensem. This includes kitchen and washing place, hut where electric 
light is added to other amenities, it will l>e as much as Rw^. 3.5 per mensem. 

In East Rangoon, most of the buildings arc pucca and are occupied by clerks in Government 
services or in mercantile firms, with their families ; a small j/rorortion by Burmese families, 
and a smaller, by I^uropeaiif. An average rent for each room is Rs. 45 though some are as 
much as R«. 80 (Appendix N). 

In the city (the area between Godwin Itoad on the west and Judah Ezekiel Street ^ tte 
east) the rents are extremely high. Many of these houses are “ lodging hou^s ” and Re. 35 
to Rs. flO per mensem is cliarged for one room. These rooms, several of which we over, 
are often not more than 12} feet wdde and .^0 — 40 feet long including the kitchen and latrme 
which are in one. The only ventilation is through the grill above the door w'hich is usually 
closed. These rooms are tlu^rouglily unhealthy and the rent charged for them exorbitant. 

Bent is not charged in mill coolie lines or in those provided by the Corporation or other 
. bodies. 

22. As is pointed out in every report on Housinsr, overcrowding and lack of accommodation 
pm vent the immigrant man from bringing his family to Rangoon. This leads to fineje* druM 
g ild vice. The traffic in these is notorious. In many barracks in the town and in Bast and 
West Rangoon, occupied by immigrant labourers, it is a common thing to see promisoaoiSft 
l^ing tocether of single men, single women and families within a small room. Single wom^ 
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My often be seen in an overcrowded room under the cots of couples or next to men to whom 
they are not related in any way. 

1. Becomtnendations . — In our opinion the Corporation Building bye-laws should be revised 
and strictly enforced to ensure adequate light and ventilation in all buildings. 

2. In our opinion all houses should ha\e back staircases into back drainage spaces, W'hich 
should be made pucca as soon as possible. 

3. In our opinion there should be two staircases in every pucca building, and that at least 
one should be of masonry or iron for safet^^ in case of tire. All staircases should be provided with 
a handrail and a reasonable gradient insisted upon. 

4. In our opinion as far ns possible all mills and factories should provide housing accom- 
modation for as many immigrant workers as are permanently employed. 

5. In our opinion (n) suitable accommodation for other immigrant labour nhoukl b« 

provided the Corporation or by Building Trusts ; 

, {b) that 8j)ecial provision should be made for married quaitens, rf, section .3, 22. 

We are strongly in favour of the recommendations of the Social Service League in their 
Note on the ‘ Provision of Housing for the T.abourers in Rangoon ” April 1930.^ 


IV.— Health. 

23. (i) Fijureft of total morUiUiy. ^ 



Male, 

Female. 

Christians . . 

24*55 

23*43 Per thousand. 

Mahomedans 

24*13 

43*5 

Hindus 

28*55 

54*01 

Burmese 

43*68 

42*72 


X«>TE. - The figures given include all races, t.c., under Hindu are grouj»ed Hindustains^ 
Tamils, Telugus, Ooriyas, etc., while under Mahoniedan come Muslims of all races. 

(ti) Birth rate : 21 *49 per thousand. 

Infant mortality : 340*69 jier thousand births ^Health Report for 1928*29). 

It is impoitant to note that death from respiratory diseases is 9*81 per thousand, almost four 
times the death rate for any other disease*, also that the death rate among Hindu women is almost 
twice that of the men, an<l among the Moliamodans, nearly as high. Ihifortnnately there are no 
figures to show among uhicli classo.- the death rate is ht*aviest. 

(in), (a) Pleven mills and factories were insjx*cted (See Aj)]‘endiceHl. On the wholo 
we consider that working conditions are not unsatisfactory. The greatest disadvantage is 
the heat, but most of the workers wc saw were far I'ctter off than they would he in their own 
homes. In one lactory jiunkhaswere provided for the carton makers. In rice mills there is a 
great deal of dust, but medical opinion does not hold that this is particularly injurious. 

(b) Home workers are mainly engaged as umbrella- makers, dressmakers, match box makers, 
sigar, cigarette and cheroot -makers. Where the work i^ dom* in the old type of Buimese bouse, 
tonditions are fairly satisfactory. The umbrella-makers and cheroot -makers either work on 
verandhas or in the ojk'h. If the work is done in pucca buildings when* light and air arc ex- 
cluded the conditions an* not good. 

(v) The physique of the women workers seemed in everv case at least equal to that of the 
men. Some of the Indian women workers stm were sturdy, and the Burmese women, though 
not so robust, wen.? wiry looking. 

(vii) The predominance of respiratory and lung diseases in Rangoon and suburbs is proof of 
the unsuitability of the housing to the tyj'cs of occuiiants, and shows to what a great extent tho 
overcrowding is resiKwisibh* for consumption and such ills. The following quotation is given as 
showing w'hat a leading physician of Rangoon thought were the causes f>f the problem : — 

We w'ould venture to suggest that the time has nnived when stimethiiig must be dono 
to stay the appalling increase in tuberculosis in Rangoon. Tw enty-live years ago we were seldom 
called upon to treat consumption but to-day « ^ery larcc pro])ortion of our work is the treatment 
©f tuberculosis in some form or other. It occurs particularly in the cleric'al staffs of Government 
and mercantile offices, and in banks, and tho.se mostly affected are the Burmese and the Chino- 
Bnrmese clerks, although Bengali and Madras clerks' are by no means immune*. Wo attribute 
this dreadful scourge to the modern tyix) of pucca building with its narrow stairs and small rooms 
and smaller window's, but big lents necessitate overcrowding. The insanitary house built on 
piles, as we knew in our Lanmadaw of twenty-five years ago, with slush and filth underneath, 
was, apparently, better suited to the Burmese constitution than the modem pucca tenement 
louse. It amounts to this, that the people had far more siiace per individual and the room* 
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wm not * hermeticAlly sSealed * oliambers at night/* — Dr» A. /). Spence evidence to the S'^eeud 
CoinmUtee on Public Heatlh, Jl02b. The comparative hgures for last year for tubercoloais 
death rate are given t — 

Men, Women, 

J^eaths from Tuberculosis .. .. .. 2,230 1,150 

Total deaths . . . . . . . . . . 7,264 4,426 

24. (i) CJertain medical facilities are XK>vided by some employers. The larger firms provide 
free medical attention, and the girls and women as a rule avail themselves of tliese facilities. 1* 
acme of the large mills and factories there is a resident doctor, or where this is not the case, a 
visiting doctor. jPirst aid is usually provided, and sometimes there is a dispensary. 

24. (ir) 'rijere is no pi*ovision for women doctors, trained midwives or dais in mills or factories. 

2.5. (ii) Medi(‘al facilities are made little use of by the Indian immigrant women, Tliey 
ate made more use of as a rule by Burmese and domiciled Indian women, who do go to the 
Maternitv she'lters and free dispensaries. There were no available statistics of births and deaths 
in mills or factories. 

2<», (a) (i) hf'rines , — Few factories or mills have latrines connected with the city sewage. Xa 
Municipal areas. luicKet latrines are used, and are usually emptied once or twice a day. There are 
rarely enough for the women and children in the slack season, while in the busy season conditions 
are very uiisatisfacjtory. In one large mill, there were four buckets missing in the women’s latrine 
insj^ctecl by us. The bucket system is bad in pri^iple but worse in practice as it is nobody’s 
business to keep the latrine and its surroundings clean. At a mill near the Poozoondoung 
Creek, the latrines which were modern, were flushed every ten minutes. Those w^ere of a satis- 
‘factory type but not sufficient in number. 

(n*) Drinking w'ater is available in all mills and factories. The quality is as good as, and 
4>ften iH'tter than, the workers get in their own homes, but there are usually not enough stand- 
pipes, while in some cases they are too far from the quarters or work place. 

{Hi) Bathing and washing facilities are rarely adequate, and in some cases totally inadequate, 
•for the number of men, women and children in the lines. We have only once seen separate 
bathing jilaces provided for the women, 

(h) {i) Latrines in the city are water-flushed, W'hile in the suburbs and outlying districts 
the pit and bucket systems prevail. 

(ii) The city is served by Municipal water. Most of the tenement houses have one tap 
on the ground floor. Where buildings are divided into residential flats, each floor will have its 
.own water supply, but there are always complaints from the inhabitants that the water does not 
flow in the hot weather. The daily Press during this season for the post few years will be found 
full of coinments and complaints. In the suburbs and outlying districts the supply is from wells 
sometimes artesian, but very often the sole source of supply is from an old surface w'ell. 

(Hi) There are standpipes in the roads and streets. These are used for washing and bathing 
js well as for drinking water, and the wastage of water is tremendous. 

29. The figures of mortality, will be found in the Health Report and in the special Report 
or the Health of Rangoon, 1927. These however are only under headings of Hindu, Mahomedan 
Burmese and Christian, whereas a further classification of Ooriyas, Tamil, Telugu, Ghittagonian, 
rOtc., w'onld be of great assistance in collecting information concerning any one section of the 
community. It is extremely difficult to get statistics of diseases in mills or factories. 

31. There aio no maternity benefit schemes. 

1. Becommendations , — In our opinion the statistics showing birth and death rates should be 
divided and kept separately to show the figures for each race, Lc., Hindustani, Telugu, Chitta- 
gonians. Ooriyas, Bmmans, etc.., etc. 

2. In our opinion, in order that the Government Bye-Laws with regard to the commit- 
ting of Public Nuisance may be enforced, public latrines should be erected at various points 
in the city and outskirts without delay. It has been said that the placing of such latrmes is 
a difficulty. It would s^m that the more public they are, the better, as that would ensure a 
rigid cleanliness. It is impossible, it seems to us, to educate people to the value of oleanlineas 
In such vital matters if they find no public latrines and have to carry on in the bad old style 
of using any open drain. 

3. In our opinion no real improvement in sanitation is possible until there is an extension 
tiof the water carriage system in place of the tub latrines, 

4. In our opinion the wastage of water, i.e., in public standpipes and in houses, should 
be oontrolled by metering all water supplies. In every case public standpipes should have 
npring taps instead of open ones. 

5. In our opinion the immediate erection of a Sanatorium for the treatment of tuberou- 
dosis is one of the urgent needs of the Province. 
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V«r-Welfare* 

32. (t) Practically nothing is done in Rangoon, except by the Rangoon Telephone Company 
which has a Welfare Superintendent. There is also a Welfare Officer in the B. O. p, at Syriamr 
but no welfare work is done among the women workers. 

(it) The Society for the Promotion of Infant Welfare has four maternity shelters, at Tamwe, 
Pazundaung, Ahlone and Kemmendine. Patients are taken in and treated free. The Society 
receives Government and Municipal Grants besides public subscriptions and contribution/^ 
from the Burma Branch of the Rea Cross Society. 

The Baby Welcome Clinic at Kemmendine, founded and run by the N. C. W. B. endeavour! 
to fill the gap between the maternity hospital or shelter and the school. The Clinic’s main 
endeavour is to instruct the mothers in elementary hygiene and feeding, etc. (thus attempting 
to raise the standard of health). Its object is more that of prevention than that of cure. A 
feature of the Clinic is its voluntary workers, members of the N. C. W. B. who are in many cases 
trained nurses. A considerable amount of visiting also is done by the paid nurse and it is in- 
tended to increase this when the Health Visitor is employed. 

The Ramakrishna Mission has worked in East Rangoon for a number of years amongst the 
poorest classes. Up till recently only men in-patients were admitted to the hospital, but there is 
now a women’s ward which we understand is about to be re-organised. 

The Corporation of Rangoon is responsible for two Infant Welfare Clinics, in charge of fully 
qualified lady doctors. The work done at those clinics is both post and ante-natal, but simple 
ailments of women and children are also treated free of charge. The average daily attendance 
shows a marked increase since last year. A nerw' dispensary for women haa been sanctioned by 
the Corporation at Kemmendine and is under construction. There are two other dis{K)nsarie! 
run by the Corporation at Dalla and Kanaungtoe. At Dalla a nurse-midwife attends to con- 
finements in private homes, and rexjently sanction has been given for a nurse midwife at Kanaun^- 
U»e. There is only one Government dispensary for women and children. This is situated in 
Pazundaung. 

Street Boys Refuge. — This was opened in November 1929 in Fraser Street. Its purpose 
is to “ rescue destitute boys of suitable age and to provide them with shelter, fo<jd. clothing 
training and education.” It originated from the work of a committee organised by the Y. M. C. A# 
and arising out of Mr. Paterson’s visit to Burma and his subsequent report. The X. W. B. 
became interested in the project and abandoned plans for a shelter of their own. Tliey also 
raisod a large fund towards the cost of the Refuge building and are maintaining an interest 
in the work. It is now under the control of a board of trustees. One hundred and fiPy boys 
have passed through the Refuge and thei*e w^ere forty-nine in residence at the end of .Tune 1930# 

Children’s Aid and Protection Society. — This society docs the work its name implies, and 
maintains a Home for Waifs and Strays. This Home, founded by Mrs. Luce, was started in 
November 1928. Mrs. Luce has shown both enthusiasm and patience in the w’ork she haa 
made her own. Boys without visible means of support are sought in the city streets ; tlioir sus- 
picions allayed, home, food and clothes provided. The Horae is doing a most valuable work in 
saving many children from that destitution w'hich leads to crime. 

33. Tliero are six lady health visitors employed by the Corporation who are fully qualified 
imrse-midwives and who help the doctors in maternity work besides instructing the women m 
hygiene. The Corporation has recently sanctioned tlie engagement of three imrsc-midwivee 
lor the towm area, of which a certain portion has been notified by Government under the Burma 
Nurses Midwivos Act as a prohibited area. This means thatr no unqualified midwife may attend 
eases of confinement within the said area. 

34. (it) The chief opportunity for Physical Culture for women and girls is provided by the 
Y. W* C. A. The Physical Directress, Miss Araaron, holds classes for working girls, teachers 
and students in schools and colleges. 

The Corporation provides a Children’s Section in Fytche Square and others arc being con- 
sidered. The Playgrounds Committee recommended that more free spaces should bo sot apart 
for playgrounds or parks. Something towards this has been done. The full Report of the 
Rangoon Playgrounds Committee may be studied. 

One day is reserved for women and children in Dalhousie Park. 

36. This is the exception and not the rule. The B. B. T. C. L. has a school for the cUildron of 
its employees, and the Railways have a large school at Insein. 

S^tiommmdaJlions, — 1. In our opinion Welfare work should be oganized by Mill owners and 
all employers of labour who have a permanent staff. Much is being done in India by the Tata 
Mills and* others with marked success, while in Burma the B. O. 0., Ltd., stand alone in the 
welfare work they have organised on the Oil Fields. The employer’s responsibility for his labour 
doc! not end with the payment of wages, and more care for the welfare of tlie worker would 
benefit employer as well. 

2. In our opinion maternity benfiets should be provided# 

3# In our opinion the need for women doctors and health visitors who can speak the Ian-' 

giiaga is an urgent one. 
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EC. — Honrs. 

A. 55. (i) The Factory Act is in force and women do not workl onger than 10 or 11 hours a 
day and 60 hours a week. In mills, however, the complicated ‘ shift * system makes it difficult 
to ascertain how long the women actually do work, particularly in the busy season, when the 
ynillfl are going day and night. 

(ii) Overtime work we found was not usual, but in several factories the women continue 
working during the 2 hours or 1| hours interval during the day. This will always be done until 
the sheds are locked during the midday interval. 

(in’) In the Rice Mills the w omen are sometimes on call for 12 hours but during that time 
they have plenty of rest waiting for the trains or the boats. ' 

60. (i) The usual custom is to have 2 hours or an hour and a half in the late morning for 
food. In some factories the women may work in this time if they want to, in others the work- 
shops are locked. 7’he women can always stop work if they are tired, and there are many who 
work less than 10 hours a day. Some come in the mornings, others in the afternoons, as it suits 
them best as they are on piece work for the most part. 

(iv) Only holidays for religious festivals are given, and vary with the religion of the pro- 
wietor, though we were informed that one factory closes for all the chief Burmese, Mahomedan, 
Hindu and Christian holidays. 

61. There is one day of rest either on Friday or Sunday in all factories which come under 
the Act, except in the Rice Mills in the busy season. 

Xn.— Wages. 

96. The pay for women in factories i n Rangoon varies from Rs. 12 to Rs. 20 per monsom, tho- 
ugh it is possible for good workers in the match factories to make as much as Rs. 35. Some car- 
ton makers with overtime can make Rs. 54 per mensem. 

Of the nine industries inspected by us, two paid for time and piece work, four paid by piece 
work, one paid by time only, while the rice mills are all piece work. 

In one factory the piece workers are paid once a fortnight, while the time workers once every 
ten days. In others wages are paid monthly except in the rice mills whore payment is weekly. 

Girls and women in shops (see Appendix O) are as a rule not well paid, and the minimum 
wage is by no means an economic one. The starting rate in one of the largest European shops 
is Rs. 35 a month, and the maximum rate Rs. 100. One girl only was getting this while the majo- 
rity were getting Rs, 50 and Rs. 60 per mensem. The standard of living of these workers must 
X)f necessity be considerably higher than the factory workers, and the difference in wages is not 
sufficient to allow for this, 

I^ave rules, sick benefits and provident funds could all be improved on. 

In commercial offices the pay is good, sometimes generous ; leave rules and sick benefits 
apply and there is the benefit of provident funds and sometimes a bonus. 

100. At one match factory, one hundred and fifty women are employed, and pai<l directly by 
the management, while five hundred are contract labour and are paid on piece work through a 
Burmese contractor, who roceivos a 6 per cent, commission on all work done. In the other 
lactories we inspected, with the exception of the mills, wages are paid direct to the women, so 
deductions are not made. 

It is when we como to the payment of women in mills that the evils of the maistry system 
are evident. We quote from Mr. Bennison’s Report on the standard and Cost of Living of the 
Working Classes “ As a rule the employers know little or nothing about the relations between 
the maistries and their coolies. The coolies are afraid to represent their grievances to the em- 
ployers, and the employers, on the other hand, do not think it is their business to interfere.** 
(Page 80). This is exactly what we found. The mill managers could give us the rates of pay 
ior work done, but told us that deductions were made by the maistries, and that they did not 
know what the men and women actually got. Questions answered by the Head Maistries or the 
Sub-Maistries were always unsatisfactory, and would have to be fully verified. Any question 
addressed to a coolie would be answered by a sub-maistry, but we must remember that the 
language bar, in spite of interpreters, is a stumbling block between the enquirer and the la- 
bourer. It is safe to say however that 40 per cent, is deducted before the worker gets any- 
thing.* This shows that the chief evil of the maistiy system is underpayment ; the second is 
iuider-emplo 3 rment, and the third is overcrowding. For further information on this very im- 
portant subject, see Report by Mr. E. J. L. Andrew and Mr. J, J. Bennison. We might point 
Ottt here that the B. O. C. not only recruits direct, labour required, but also pays all its labour 
iliioct and finds it far more satisfactory in every respect. This Company has a permanent staff 
of workers, and does not have to deal with the necessity for extra labour during the busy season 
as the rice mills do, which they say would make the direct employment of labour extremely 
/^ffioult. In oonnection with this subject, the following extract is interesting : ** At the present 

* Indian Labour in Rangoon (Oxford University press) by B, J, L. Andrew. 
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time laige numbers of coolies come over from Madras paying their own way independently of 
ICaistrieSy and find enployment as stevedores’ and wharf coolies, rickshaw and handcart pullers, 
or in faotoHes other than Rice mills. These factories pay their labour direct and have no 
difficulty in obtaining their requirements locally. Most of the casual workers would prefer to 
work in Rice mills if they could be paid by the employers.” (Bennison Report, page 80). 

Mecommendaiions. — 1. We recommend the abolition of the Maistry system, and the direct 
employment of labour by employers whenever possible, or failing this, ^recruitment through a 
Society such as the Servants of India Society or the Salvation Army. 

2. In our opinion the methods of recruitment of labour in Ceylon and the F. M. S. might 
be studied with a view to the possibility of their being introduced into Burma. 

3. In our opinion there should be a direct payment of labour. 

4. In our opinion there should be an increase in the starting rate of pay of girls in shops. 


X, --Special questions relating to women, young adults and children. 

A. 82. Infants are not allowed and wc only saw^ a few with their mothers. 

83 and 84. Regulations for women's work seem suitable as are also those for children. We 
would like to quote the following from the 1928 report on the working of the Indian Factories 
Act. ♦ 

“ There is a considerable drop in the number of children employed but such little use is 
made of child labour in the province that the matter is of no importance. Probably some of the 
persons returned as cliildren are over 15 years of ago and it would really inflict no hardship on 
the province if the employment of children was entirely prohibited.” 

There were one hundred children working in one match factory and none of them seemed 
unduly pressed. We wore told that whole families were employed, and children were not taken 
on if their parents were not already working in the factory. 

86. There are no facilities for apprenticeship of girls. 

87. The “ blind alley ” employment hardly exists. The boy coolie in the bazaars becomes 
the man coolie of the godowns. The boy “ chokras ” or servants in Clubs and private houses 
become later table servants, cooks and butlers, 

(Refer to the Report on Vocational and Technical Education, 1028.) 

89. As far as we know, there are few if any women and children working in factories (as 
-defined in the Indian Factory Act) which do not come under the Act. According to the Chief 
Inspector of Factories, the Local Government do not generally avail themselves of section 2 (3) (6). 
This perhaps is as well, until the number of factory Inspectors is considerably increased. 
It is worse than useless making rules and regulations which cannot be enforced. 

There are many women working in their homes and workshops who are not inspected. 
The following figures taken from the census are interesting in this connection : 


Silk and cotton spinning and weaving . . 



. . 68,884 

Basket makers and similar occupations 

.. 

.. 

. • 5,546 

Ceramics . . . . . . ^ 

.. 

• * 

1,035 

Manufacturers of Tobacco 

• • 

• • 

• • 8,331 

Milliners and dressmakers . . « . 

• • 


.. 17,835 


Mecammendations —Housing. 

1. We recommend that the Corporation bye-laws should be revised and strictly enforced 
to ensure adequate light and ventilation in all buildings. 

2. We recommend that all houses should have back staircases into back drainage spaces, 
which should bo made pucca as soon as possible. 

3. We recommend that there should be tw o staircases in every pucca building, and that at 
least one should be masonry or iron for safety in case of fire. All staircases should be provided 
with hwdrails and a reasonable gradient insisted upon. 

4. We recommend that as far as possible all mills and factories should provide housing 
accommodation for as many immigrant workers as are permanently employed. 

6. We recommend that — 

(а) suitable accommodation for other immigrant labour should be provided by the 
Corporation or by Building Trusts; 

(б) that special provision should be made for married quarters, c/., section 3, 22. 

We are strongly in favour of the recommendations of the Social Service League in their Noli 
on the* * Provision of Housing for the Labourers in Rangoon ”, April 1930. 
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1. Health. — ^We recommend that birUi and death statistioa for each race, f.e.» HJndnstanL 
Tamils Telngu, Chittagonian, Ooriya, Burman, etc., should be separately recorded. This woola 
give some idea of the influence of vocation and standard of living on vital statistics. 

2. We recommend the adequate provision of latrines in mills and in the city as a prelimi* 
nary to the drastic enforcement of the Corporation bye>laws with regard to the committing 
of Public Nuisance. 

3. We strongly si^pport the recommendations already made for the immediate provistoir 
of a Banatorium for the treatment of tuberculosis. 

4. We recommend that the regulations for the inspection of coolie lines by the Health 
Department of the Corporation should be more strictly enforced. 

1. Welfare. — We recommend that employers should organise WeKare work, at any rate 
amongst their permanent workers. (Such work is being done amongst the workers in the 
B. 0. C. oil fields.) 

2. We recommend the provision of sick benefits and maternity benefits for workers in 
mills^ factories and shops. 

Wages. — 1. We recommend — 

(o) the abolition of the Maistry system, and the direct employment of labour by employeca 
whenever posssible, or, failing this, through the Agency of some Society such aa 
the Servants of India Society or the Salvation Army : 

(6) that the methods of recruitment of labour in Ceylon and in the F. M. S. be studied 
with a view to the possibility of their being introduced into Burma ; 

(c) the direct payment of labour. 

2. We recommend an increase in the starting rates of pay of girls in shops. 

APPENDIX A. 

Messrs. Steel Bros. Rice Mill, Lower Pazundauug. 

This was visited on February 3rd, 1030, after permission bad been obtained from the 
Manager. The Manager met and escorted the party round the Mill. 

The number of women employed varied considerably but about 5 to each gang of 25 seemed 
the average number. 

The work consisted in carrying baskets of paddy from the boats to the sheds and from the 
sheds to the trains. 

The labour is all contract and in charge of a Coolie Maistri. The gangs work in shifts. 

The women are all Telugu and Tamil coolies, though Burmese women are sometimes em- 
ployed for dividing rice. 

Housing, — Coolie barracks are provided with single and married t)uariers. These are 
inspected by the Municipality, and any complaints attended to. The regular workers live in 
the coolie lines, but the extra daily workers taken on in the busy season live in Rangoon. 

HeaUh. — ^The physique of the women seemed as good as that of the men. There is a Mill 
Doctor who will prescribe. The women do not go to him and illness is hidden. 

There are separate latrines for women. There is water for drinking (Rangoon water 
supply) but no washing or bathing facilities. 

No statistics of disease were available. 

Maternity Benefits, — None. 

Welfare Iforfc.-— None. 

Bducaiion . — None. 

There is First Aid available. 

H&urs, — ^The work is spasmodic, but Is usually in two shifts during the day. The reet 
times depend upon the state of the tides, the arrival of trains and the work of the mill. Daring 
the busy season milling continues all day and night, including Sundays, and there is no rest 
day, but as far as we could see, the individuals got enough rest periods. 

Wages. — It is almost impossible to ascertain what wages the woman gets. Whatever pay 
she gets is after deductions are made by the Maistry for advances. Two women working on the 
railway line said they got from four to five annas a day. 

APPENDIX B. 

Messrs. Bulloch Bros. Rice Mill, Lower Pazundaung. 

This was visited on Tuesday, February 11th, 1930, after permission had bam obtained 
from the Manager. The party was escorted round the MilL 
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Between four hundred and fiye hundred women are employed during the busy season. 
Th^ are all Indians except four, who give out tallies to the other workers. 

200 women and 400 men carry baskets. 20 women and 150 men carry bags. 

There are no children employed. 

Housing. — Messrs. Bolloch Bros, provide coolie lines free of charge. The quarters seem 
to consist of one fair sized room for each family (the size varies slightly according to the number 
in the family) and a share of quite a nice cook place. We saw one corner of the lines only ; 
they struck us all as being very dirty and full of flies, though this was said to be the 
oleanest part. During the busy season, when more hands are employed than the lines can 
hold, the maistry rents a shed from a private landlord ; he says he pays Rs. 20 per mensem 
for a shed for 10 men to sleep. The workers only jwovide their own accommodation if they 
prefer to do so. They get no extra pay for this. 

Sub-letting.— Hh .0 maistry says the coolies are so thick on the ground that there is no 
chance of this. All the same, we hoard a rumour that outside coolies sometimes share these 
quarters. 

Eviction. — Only if dismissed from employ. 

He/dtk . — The work is in the open and not of an unhealthy kind. The women struck us 
as very small, A doctor (Indian) is employed full time by Messrs. Bulloch Bros, and is under 
the supervision of an English doctor. There is a dispensary at the mill. Use is made of the 
doctor for minor ailment.s, but the people try to keep him from knowing of infectious illnesses 
like small-pox. There is no women doctor. Municipal midwives visit free of charge, dais 
have to be paid for, but the majority prefer to do without either as they are prejudiced against 
the midwives and do not wish to pay the dai. 

Maternity Benefit. — ^None. 

Disease. — No hookworm. There is generally an epidemic of small-pox every year. This 
is diflicult to check, as they hide from the doctor. When a case is discovered the Corporation 
is called in to clean and disinfect the quarter. 

APPENDIX C. 

Adamjee Haji Dawood’s Match Factory. 

This was visited after permission had been obtained. The party were met by the Manager 
and escorted round the factory. 

There were 650 w'omen employed in the factory, almost all Burmese. 150 women were 
under the direct control of the Manager, and 500 were under a Burmese Maistry. 

The work consists of ranking match boxes, filling them by hand, labelling, and packing. 

Housing. — Rome coolie lines are provided but most of the workers live in their own 
homes, the average rent being from Rs. 8 to Rs. 9 per mensem. 

Health.— The general standard of health seemed good, and the working conditions were 
satisfactory. The women worked in large sheds fairly well ventilated. 

There is a qualified doctor on the staff. 

Tliore are 20 separate latrines for women emptied twice a day by the Corporation. There 
is good drinking water, and bathing facilities are being provided in the near future. 

There are no disease statistics, but detailed figures were going to be kept by the new 
Manager and would be available next year. 

Maternity Benefit. — ^None. 

Welfare Work. — None. 

Education. — None. 

There is First-Aid available and conditions are not dangerous. 

Hours . — The maximum hours are 1 1 hours a d,ay and 60 hours a week. There is an interval 
of IJ hours during the day but the women may work then if they wish to. The factory is 
closed - on Sundays and for all main holidays, Mahomedan, Hindu, Burmese and Christian. 
45 girls and 63 boys duly registered are employed. They do not work more than 36 hours a 
we« with an average wage of Rs. 18 per month. Whole families are engaged in the factory 
and the children would not be employed unless the rest of the family were working there. 

Wages. ^They are paid monthly. The average wage is annas 14 a day and between Rs. 16 

and Rs. 20 a month. A bonus is paid both to time and piece workers whereby 60 per opnt. to 
100»per cent, increase may be earned in a month. 60 per cent, is the usual amount. 

The conditions in this factory seem good, and the workers are paid a small retaining fee 
if tile works have to close down temporarily for any reason* I 
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APPENDIX D. 

D. E. Attia*8 Hope Factory. 

Visited on Tuesday, February 17th, by permission. 

We only saw from 25 — 30 women, the usual number employed was 70. This was due to 
the works being closed 3 or 4 days a week owing to trade depression. The women are all 
Burmese and the majority come in by the day. The work consists of joining strands of fibre 
into long lengths which are then tied into bundles ready for the machines. 

Housing, — Quarters are provided by the proprietor and are large with verandahs in front. 
We were told that only 10 or 12 people lived on the premises but there were certainly many 
more than that when we saw the quarters, and accommodation existed for well over 50. The 
quarters were very dirty with all kinds of refuse and broken glass and brick lying about, 
vtnien we spoke of this, we were told that as the inmates were all Burmans, we could not 
expect the quarters to be clean. One sweeper was provided. The average rent for bustles 
outside is about Ks. 4 a month. 

Health, — Conditions were healthy in the dry weather at all events as the women work in 
large sheds entirely open on one side. They could have been equally healthy in the quarters 
if they had been clean and litter cleared away. 

The general physique of the women was very fair. 

No medical facilities are provided, but when the women are ill they are sent to the Dufferin 
Hospital and go willingly. 

There are 16 latrines for women cleared by the Municipality. 

Drinking water seemed good and washing and bathing places were provided near the sheds 
but at some distance from the quarters. 

Disease. — There had been a bad epidemic of cholera 10 or 12 years ago, but no records 
were kept. 

Maternity Benefits. — The proprietor at his own discretion gives money at childbirth to those 
who need it. 

Welfare Work. — None. 

JSd ucation. — None. 

Safety. — The work is not dangerous. There is no First-Aid. 

Hours. — ^Tho regular hours of work are from 11 and from 1 — 5 p.m., but the majority 
of women who are on piece work, wo»k as they feel inclined and not usually all day. 

The works are closed on Sundays and on the main holidays. 

Children. --Wo saw from 10 — 1.5 small children helping their mothers in joining rope. 

These a^e not paid. The work w'as not hard and as long as they were not kept at it 
for too long, seemed unobjectionable. 

Wage.H. —The average pay when the factory is working full time is Rs, 12 a month, but 
there are 14 women on Rs. 16 a month. 

The majority join the fibre into lengths and then into bundles, the rate of pay being As. 2 a 
bundle. A full-time worker will do 5 — 6 bundles a day. There are no women on the machines 
but we saw two in the packing department. The piece work is paid once a fortnight and the 
time labour every ton days. 

APPENDIX E. 

Messrs. E. E. Madha’s Umbrella and Soap factory. 

Visited by permission, 

88 Women arc employed under the direct control of the manager, but no children. They 
are all Burmese. The work consists of putting covers on umbrellas which have already been 
machined by men. The work is piece work. 

Housing is not provided. The women live near the factory in biisties the 
average rent being Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 a month. ^ 

The general physique of the women seemed good and, according to the books, few 
women stayed away on account of illness. 

Working conditions were satisfactory, men and women being together in one big shed 
moderately well ventilated. The women were rather crowded. 

There are no medical facilities. 

There are 5 latrines for women iu 2*8 and 3’s, but women were seen to use those marked 
for men as they wore all togetlier. 

Tube well water is provided but no facilities for bathing or washing as the women live out. 

No statistics are kept of disease or epidemics but the attendance seemed regular. 
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Maternity BenefUe, — None. 

Welfare Work, — ^None. 

Education, — ^None. 

First- Aid None. 

Hours , — ^Average 10 hours a day and 60 hours a week. The factory is open at 6 a.m. but 
does not start officially till 7 a.m. It is closed from 12 — 2 and the day ends at 6 p.m. It is shut 
on Fridays and for Mahomedan holidays. 

Children are not employed. 

Wages . — All is piece work and the pay varies from 5 annas to Re. 1 a day. 

Half anna is paid for each umbrella covered and the average is ten a day. 

The wages are paid every ten days, and average is Bs. 6, which is about Rs. IS a month. 
Advances are made, when reasonable, by the manager. 

8oa^ factory , — No women arc employed. 


APPENDIX F. 

Jeewanlal and Go’s . Alluminium Factory 

There are 60 women employed, all Burmese with the exception of one Coringhi woman. 
They are under the direct control of the manager. The work is nearly all unskilled such as stamp- 
ing the name on pots, polishing the inside of pots and washing and packing them. The washers 
are slightly better paid, the women got half anna a day more. There is possibly a certain amount 
of danger as the pots before being washed by hand go first into caustic soda and then into nitric 
acid. If they wore dropped the women who sit immediately behind the baths would easily get 
splashed. There were ton doing this work. There is no piece work. 

Housing . — No housing is provided, the women living in busties for which the average rent 
is from Ra. 2 to Ks. 3 a month. 

Health.- -The working conditions were satisfactory. The majority of the women, with the 
exception of those washing were old and the general physique not so good as that in the umbrella 
factory. This may be accounted for by the fixed wage of As. 8 a day. 

A Civil Surgeon comes roimd once a week, and there is a dispensary where prescriptions, 
etc., can be made up. This is used. 

There are 4 separate latrines for women. 

Good water from an artesian well is provided but there are no bathing or washing facilties 
as the women live out. 

No epidemics s(xun to have occurred lately. 

Maternity Benefits. — None. 

Welfare Work, — None. 

Safety . — ^There is First-Aid available and a qualified man in charge. 

Hours . — 9 hours a day from 6-39 — 11 a.m. and 1 — 6-30 p.m. The factory is closed on Sun- 
days and for the chief holidays. 

Children not employed. 

Wages . — The pay is As. 8 a day, but one woman working a machine gets As. 12. There is 
no piece work. The wage is paid weekly (Rs. 14 a month). Advances arc made up to Rs. 3 a 
month. 


appendix G. 

Industries not inspected under the Factory Act, 

(1) Bean picking and sorting Industry. 

The industry does not come under the Factory Act as no machinery is used, so is not in- 
spected. The work which consists bf picking over the beans and sorting out stones and rubbish 
of all kinds, is done by men, women and children who come down from up-oountry. It is the 
custom for whole families to come to Rangoon after the paddy season is over. The regular 
season lasts for about 4^1 months, from December to April, and there is usually a short season 
in October. One shed we visited seemed to contain all the^ inhabitants of a village up the 
Pegu river who come down regularly each year. 

Housing , — The workers sleep and eat in the sheds, where they sort beans, and seemed per- 
fectly content. They were not charged rent for this accommodation. 1 2 
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Htdlth, — The families we saw seemed healthy. 

There are no medical facilities. 

Latrines are provided and the river is available for washing. 

Maternity Benefits » — None. 

Welfare Work. — ^None. 

Hows. — The hours are from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., but as the work is paid by the bag, the workers 
go off when they feel like it. 

Wages. — The average pay is from 10 to 12 annas a day though a good worker may get 
as much as Rs. l>8-0. 

The surroundings outside the sheds were unpleasantly dirty and in the rains must be a 
quagmire. 

(2) The 8angu Valley Cheroot Industry. 

We went over these workshops in Pazundaung and saw the women at work. Some were 
stripping the leaves, the stalks of which are sold at few annas a vise for filling the large country 
cheroots. Others were cutting the leaves while the majority were rolling them into cheroots. 

Working conditions were good. The room where the majority of girls were working was large, 
airy and well lighted, opening on to a flat roof where the tobacco was drying. We saw from 
40 — no women working. 

Pay averaged Rs. 20 a month. Cheroot-makers are exj^eoted to make 400 cheroots per 
day. As. 10 per day deducted for absence. 

APPENDIX H. 

B. 0, C, Candle Factory, Syriam. 

At the time of visiting, 107 women were employed, all were engaged either in packing candles 
or in carton making. All are Burmans, under a Burman woman supervisor. There are no 
children employed. 

llonnng. — The B. O. 0. do not provide quarters for their women employees. They live for 
the most part in the village. No inspection was made of their houses. 

Health. — The general physitpui seemed good ; there is nothing in the conditions of work of 
an unhealthy nature ; the worlcshops arc well ventilated and punkhas are provided in one shed. 
There is a dispensary at the oil refinery near by. A full-time doctor is in attendance. If any case 
of illness occurs in the candle factory itself, the woman is taken up to the dispensary, by ambu- 
lance if necessary. If they are taken ill in their own homes, they can go to the dispensary if 
they like. The majority do not like. 

There are no maternity benefits. There is a very good hospital at Syriam, where they can go 
for confinements free of charge. There is also a woman doctor at the hos])ital. The women 
however make little use either of the hospital or the woman doctor. 

Sanitary arrangements . — 

There is a ten-seat latrine at tlie factor 5 % flushed. 

Drinking vator is provided. 

A stand pi^ie is provided near the latrine. 

There is no provision for bathing as yet. 

Honrs.— 46 hours a w'eek, i.*'., 8 hours a day and 6 hours on Saturday. There is no work 
on Sunday, and there is a daily interval from 10-30 to 12-30, As the women are on piece work, 
some of them do work in these hours, but they are not encouraged to do so. 

Leave. — They are given 3 days leave a year for the three chief Burmese Festivals on full 
pay, i.e., 13 annas a day. If work is essential on these days they get double pay. 

Wages.^AW is piece work, except the supervisor on Rs. 60 a month. They are paid monthly 
on about the 9th day of the month. 

Average earnings. — The carton makers are paid 4 annas for 1,000 cartons, 

Spedmen Figures. 

Packers . . Average number of working days is 22{ per mensem. 

Maximum number of working days is 25J pw mensem. 

Wages . . Average earning is Rs. 21-15.0 per mensem. 

Maximum earning is Rs. 36-13-0 per mensem. 

Carton nuikers Average number of working days is 214 per mensem. 

Maximum number of working days is 2^ per mensem. 

Wages . . Avemge earning is Rs. 26-9-0 per mensem. 

Maximum earning is Rs. 54-4-0 per mensem* 
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APPENDIX K. 

Housing in Mills. 

The following is a description of a visit to typical coolie lines, in two different mills, made 
on Tuesday, August 19th, 1930. 

The first lines we inspected were in a shocking condition. They were old barracks made 
of corrugated iron sheets and built on piles about 12 feet from the ground ; the wooden stairs 
were falling to pieces and unsafe. OriginaUy the size of the rooms may have been 40 ^ 20 feet 
but it was difficult to tell, as each room was a perfect rabbit warren divided and subdivided with 
matting and corrugated iron into cubicles about 10 by 8 feet in size. The windows were small, 
only two feet square, and would always be shut in wet weather as the rain would otherwise drive 
in. The only ventilation then would come from the roof. The two, and in some cases three, 
inner cubicles had no light and no fresh air ; in some oases matting also covered the tops of these 
cubicles, so the area, often occupied by man, woman and child would be 8 by 6 by 6 feet with no 
ventilation at all. The outside cubicles were much better off, with a window. We were told 
that subdividing and putting up partitions was not allowed, but as all these were married quar- 
ters, this method was the only means of ensuring privacy. The whole building was in an un- 
believable state of disrepair. The flooring was in some places almost non-existent while every 
cubicle must have had at least six rotten planks with gaping holes, through which refuse and 
water were simply shot down beneath, where they accumulated and decomposed. Everything 
was falling to pieces, and nothing could be done to improve matters. Why these buildings had 
not been condemned by the Corporation is a mystery. At the end of one block, we saw a room 
not partitioned off which was used by men only. This improved matters considerably, though 
here too the floor was rotting away. The adjoining lino was even worse than the first, and was 
full of women and children. The atmosphere was extremely bad, and the heat in the hot weather 
must be intense. That of course is the reason of the roof matting. There is a certain amount of 
cooking accommodation below but this is not enough, and is not much used, the families prefer 
to make /ires in their rooms (also against regulations). This seems to be a question of caste. 

SanikUion . — There are two latrines with accommodation for 32. The women’s latrine is 
joined on to one end of the men’s and has no notice that it is for women only. There were 
four buckets missing in the women’s latrine inspected. The Corporation carts collect twice a 
day. There were 2 water taps for the whole line, the second having been recently installed. 
The one bathing place for men, women and children was about 4 by 6 feet in size, and was blocked. 
There is no system of drainage at all. Water is led through bamboo troughs to the front of the 
quarters where it is kept in barrels for drinking. The conditions of these quarters are reported 
regularly by the engineer but nothing has been done to improve matters. The manager admitted 
tlmt be had never been over them before. 

The water is Corporation water. 

There are only Tamils living here, and the number is roughly several hundreds. (Children 
are bom in these surroundings. The mothers are often back at work two days after confinement. 
There are no maternity benefits. 

On the opposite side of the road were lines for Telugus. These were far more up to date» 
and in a good state of repair. We saw no broken flooring. These lines were built on concrete 
of wood and corrugated iron, and were two storeys high. The rooms wore airy and except where 
subdivided were more or less satisfactory. The outside rooms with windows were good and 
apparently appreciated by the occupants who had whitewashed the walls and made the place into 
quite a comfortable home. This was not an exception, showing that improved conditions will 
result in a higher standard of living. 

There were cooking facilities which are extensively used. We saw no washing accommo- 
dation. These people have to use latrines on the far side of the linos, but there are some on the 
river bank where they work. It must be remembered that we saw over these lines in the slack 
season. In the busy season the overcrowding must be appalling. 

The next mill we visited we were met by an Indian doctor. He has been there for 20 years. 
The first thing we saw was a turn-table. This was full of water covered with green slime. W© 
were told it was not possible to prevent this in the rains, but we wondered why it could not be 
drained. The first lines we saw were an improvement on the other mill. Each room had a win- 
dow at the back, and a window and door in the front with a half division in the middle. They 
seemed in good condition, but wo could not see much. Electric light of a low voltage was sup- 
plied if paid for. There were up-to-date cook houses between the first and second lines, whicb 
were used for cooking. There was a concrete pathway and pucoa drains, but the concrete needed 
repairing in the path. There was a water tap between each double line. The accommodation 
was fi^y adequate except where the rooms were subdivided and overcrowding resulted. The 
next were of an older pattern and were double storeyed. These had cook houses between 
the lines which were not used by the occupants of the upper floor. Here cooking was done on 
the verandahs or in the rooms. 
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Hail the Chittagoniaii quarters were being used by Telugus and their families, and hm 
again the large rooms on the first fioor, adequate for single men, were quite unsuitable lor mairied 
families who divided them up into cubicles, which got little ventilation. On the opposite side 
we went into a superior dwelling place occupied by the clerk who draws Bs. 90 per mensem. 
The cooking was done in the house. There was enough space unless he took people in to share in the 
bui^ season. There was no through ventilation, but there was a side window as it was an end 
house. Next door was a rabbit warren containing five families; tfie room had been subdivided 
with sacking into five cubicles and was very dark. There was no through ventilation. Jiiany 
ol the cook houses had been matted in and in several cases corrugated iron had been put up to 
make into living quarters. We were told it was to help cooking, but investigation showed a 
bed, etc. 

The washing facilities were iusuificient. There were 3 taps of water in the middle of a 
concrete square. This was for all the men, women and children. 

Latfiiies , — ^These were flushed every ten minutes, and were a satisfactory type but insu£i- 
oient in number. There wore only six for women, three each side. There were 28 for the men. 
In the busy season there are about 200 women. 

Disease . — ^No records kept. The bad cases are sent to hospital. They never go volun- 
tarily to the doctor. 

Maternity , — Babies are bom in the lines attended either by dais or their own doctors. The 
mill doctor has never attended a confinement. 

The chief trouble here is lack of adequate supervision. 


APPENDIX L 


The following is a description of a visit to modern coolie lines, made on 26th August 1930. 

These aro new lines erected in 1928, at a cost of Bs. 44,000, to house about 140 employees. 
Plans are under consideration for the further accommodation of just over 1,000 workers, single 
and married, and it is hoped to begin building shortly. An expenditure of 2 or 3 lakhs of 
rupees is anticipated. 


The inspection of those lines was a pleasure. It is not surprising that 99 per cent, of the 
employees wish to live in the lines. They are built on a brick foundation with concrete floors 
and passage ways and corrugated iron partitions. The line is divided into quarters of two rooms 
with a wide passage between them for through ventilation. The rooms are roughly 15 by 20 
feet and have two windows 6 by 4 feet with ventilation above the windows and doors and tlirough 
Iraught from front to back. The rooms are lofty but even here we found several roofed in with 
matting, proliably for the sake of coolness. These rooms are for five single men or one family, 
and the accommodation is ample. Tf overcrowding is detected, the durwan inchargo of each 
set of rooms is fined. The rooms are whitewashed twice a year, and are clean and tidy. The 
average pay of the occupants w'as from Bs. 40 to 90 per mensem. 

Sanitary arranj* nients . — Entirely satisfactory. There w^as adequate drinking water and 
I'P'P® for washing . Water is turned on here twice a day before and after working hours. 
There is a small enclosed washing place for women. 

Latrines are modern and regularly water flushed. There is a notice above those for women 
and above those for men. There are separate cooking facilities, usually one or more to each 
room, and a special place for cleaning fishing. 

The part where the cooking houses, latrines and washing places are situated is all brick paved 
and sloping to ensure drainage. ^ 


Medical supervision.- I'ho doctor inspects twice a day and if refuse of any kind is found 
outside rooms, the head of that room is fined. Cases of illness are sent to hospital. At present 
there are only a few women, and no births have occurred during the employment of the present 


Metal refuse bins with lids are outside every quarter, and we found them all closed. At 
tne end of the lines there was separate accommodation for the Jemadars. The cook house, 
latrmeand water tap were all partitioned off from the Burmese living next to them. 

on full pay for the whole of their convalescence after aooi- 
sickness. They may subscribe to a provident fund 
Where the C ompany doubles the contribution of the employ^. ^ ^ 

« fr “ ““ emergency when pay at the rate of I* is given and 

Ail labour is paid direct and not through maistries. This plan works well. 
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APPENDIX M. 

Night visit to inspect Housing , — We went to 27th Street on the night of Friday, August 8th. 
This at^t is the centre of the Ooriya quarters, and Friday is the day Wore many of them embark 
for India on their return journey. Becently an Ooriya welfare society has been formed by some 
of the leaders of the men, to safeguard the more ignorant workers from the more obvious dangers. 
There are a good many lodging houses in this street where men can get a mght’s lodging or mere 
they may live for an indefinite period. When a man first lands in Rangoon from the North 
€k)romandel Coast he stays a night or two in Rangoon and is charged As. 4 a night. On his 
return to his country he is more heavily charged, for although the nominal price of one night’s 
board and lodging is only Rs. 1-4-0, in addition he has to pay various sums to various ‘ chanties * 
(most of which ^gin and end at home !) and he also pays for the women attached to each 
establishment, either living there or brought in, whether he wants to or not. He is most pro? 
bably robbed in other ways as well. We wont over several of the houses which usually consirt 
of two rooms downstairs roughly 15 by 20 feet including the kitchen at the back, the water tap 
and the latrine. The only light and air comes fiom the front door, which has a small grill over it. 
During the rains the door is usually shut, so that ventilation is only possible through the grill. 
The opening, if there ever was one, at the back, seemed hermetically sealed in^very house we 
saw. The following is a t^ical example of many which <vero visited hy us : There were thirty 
men on the ground floor lying asleep on the floor or cooking. There was one woman living there 
in a comer of the room i)artitioned ofl with sacking. These rooms were not flftoen 
feet wide and were in a v ery bad c*ondition. Scaffolding vas roinid the upjM^r rooms though they 
were still occupied while earthquake repairs were being carried on. The rent for each room was 
Rs. 60 per mensem, and Rs. 190 for three. There was no water on the second or third floors, 
as the taps never flowed except on the gi*oimd floor. There is no outlet or ventilation whatso- 
ever in the bathing place or in the latrine, nor any door. Kents are all extremely high, and 
as the lodging house ktH3j)cr finds it a profitable job, it follows that the Ooriya coolie jiays the 
high rent and the profit, in almost every house we saw one and sometimes two women. 1'he 
upper floor of one house was inspected where there was certainly more ventilation as the shutters 
were open. At the end of the main room was a small one, the only one we saw with a door, 
where a woman was sleeping. Women are Homoiimes brought in from the outlying districts. 
The Ooriyas are Brahmins and do not bring their womenfolk witli them from India, hence 
these aixangements. The whole stinet was much interested in our oxjiedition but were jier- 
fectly civil and showed us all we asked to see. The Ooriyas seem to have few personal belong- 
ings, while the Telugu.s wliora we visited in 37th Street and 38th Street had much more in the 
way of family possessions. Some of the houses in 27th Street have two (»r three storeys, the 
upper floor being occupied by clerks, as these floors are much su}>erior to the lower ones. But 
Bide by side with fairly good houses are slum dwellings of the worst description. Althougli we 
saw many rooms crowded to overflowing, we were told that conditions vvere tMice as bad in the 
busy season. Then the men sleep in the streets. In one room whore a corner was partitioned 
off, a woman with two babies and a child of tliree were sleeping. 'J’here were fourteen men in 
that room. We next went to 37th Sti'eet, but due to the wholesale exodus of U'elugus after the 
riot, we only found two houses inhabited. The house we inspected, 98, 37th Street, was a large 
puoca built house v ith similar ones on each side. The ground floor rooms were of the same typo 
as those aeon in 38th Street but were larger and loftier. The rent for the ground floor was Rs. 45 
per mensem for one loora. There were not moie than ten |)eoy)lo in the house, but the usual 
number is forty. Again here there is no through ventilation. 


MR. E. J. L. ANDREW, ASSISTANT PROTECTOR OP IMMIGRANTS AND EMI- 
GRANT’S, RANGOON (RETIRED). 

Preamble. 

It appears necessary to explain the reasons for my desiring to tender independent evidence 
before the Royal Commission instead of co-operating with the Local Government or the several 
local organisations interested in the labour question. The Local (^vernment has a separate 
labour department, under an officer of the Indian Civil Service, whoso primary function is the 
investigating and collection of information. Although I was till recently in Government service 
my knowle<^e and facts on the various problems in connection with labour have been obtained 
by private enquiries personally carried out and my investigations extended over a fairW con- 
siderable period. Many of my facts may not have been acceptable to the department ana there 
may have been conflict of opinion in consequence. But I have not hesitated to assist that 
department when I was consulted, as was done by two separate officers of the department 
As regards private bodies, I am not aware how many and which oigamsations are submitting 
evidence, but I would add that I have rendered some assistance to the Council of the Nation^ 
Oemnoil of Women in Burma by furnishing them with certain data which they would not ordi- 
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najily hare obtained, also by giving them certain suggestionB, and in showing some of the mem- 
bers the housing conditions in certain sections of the City of Rangoon typically labour residential 
centres. 

As r^ards my knowledge of labour conditionB in Rangoon, 1 would explain that being 
naturally interested in economic and social problems, I commenc^ an investigation some 17 or 
18 yearc ago but for some time no system was observed and no defined lines of investigations 
were laid down or followed. It was not till 1919 when I was appointed Assistant Protector of Im- 
migrants and Emigrants that I first came to realise the real importance of the question and the 
|K)Bsibilities that existed for an intensive investigation into the many aspects of the labour problem. 
My official duties brought me into very close touch with the hundreds of thousands of Indian lab- 
ouxers coming into, and going out of Burma annually. I therefore decided to endeavour to make 
a close study of labour, concentrating on Indian labour. Possessing a colloquial knowledge of the 
vernaculars of Indian immigrants — Tamil, Hindustani andTelugu— I was able to converse with 
the people and by showing a 63 mipath 6 tio attitude I soon gained their trust and confidence. I 
thus amassed a considerable amount of interesting details on a variety of points. These indicated 
the particular directions for extending my enquiries. I had further opportunities of carrying 
out investigations in 1923 when I held the post of Labour Officer, The results of my labour are 
embodied in my book on “ Indian Labour in Rangoon ” which the publishers, The Oxford 
University Press, Calcutta, expect to bring out at the end of this month. I have instructed the 
publishers to forward an advance copy (complimentary) of my book to roach the Secretary of the 
Commission at Colombo. I would ask that, if permissible, this written statement may be taken 
as supplementary to the facts presented in my work. 


I— Recruitment. 

1. (c) As Burma depends so largely on imported Indian labour, it is necessary to review 
briefly the factors that lead up to the introduction of Indian labour as a permanent institution. 
In the early days labour was obtained from Ujiper Burma. In the 18th century, the migration 
of Upper Burmans to Lower Burma was due to their conquest of the Talaings. Their migration 
to the south since the first Anglo-Burmese War of J 824 was due partly to the uncertain and scanty 
rainfall, but mainly to the insecurity of life and property and the tyranny and oppression of the 
Burmese Kings, who held their Court at Ava, Amarapura and Mandalay. These Upper Burmans 
were settled on the land when the fertile districts of the Delta wore opened out for cultivation over 
fifty years ago and to their energy and enterprise i s mainly duo the subsequent progress and 
development of this tract. After the British annexation of Upper Burma in 1886, peace and order 
were established, roads and railv^ays were constructed, and extensive and costly irrigation works 
were repaired or newly made, as in the Mandalay, Kyaukse, Rhwebo and Minbu Districts. The 
immediate effect of the cutting of the irrigation canals and the consequent availability of a supply 
of water was to render agricultural practice in these precarious Upper Burma districts more 
certain and profitable. Another effect was that the price of rice land which at the time of the 
annexation was scarcely Rs. 6 an acre rose to Rs. 50 and Rs. 100 and the value of paddy corres- 
pondingly increased from about Rs. 50 to Rs. 160 — 200 per UK) baskets. The changed aspect of 
agricultural conditions in ITpper Burma induced many families who had established themselves 
in the Delta and become affluent to move back to their homes in Upper Burma. This reverse 
process of immigration from Lower Burma to Upper Burma gradually led to the supply of 
tipper Burma labour becoming deficient and scanty and alien Indian labour had to be secured 
to supplement local and indigenous labour necessary for the rapidly expanding area under rice 
cultivation. Further as the size of individual holdings in Lower Burma is unwieldy, being about 
60 acres on an average and beyond the capacity of a family or household to work, the employment 
of outside labour became essential. 

1. {%) As a matter of fact, however, Indian emigration to Burma dates back to the early days 
of the eighteenth century when people from Chittagong and Madras were accustomed to come 
across to this Province for trade or employment, the majority going back after the busy season. 
The greater proportion of these early visitors appear to have b^n of the better class. The 
pacification of the country after the second Burmese War — and more particularly the annexa- 
tion of Upper Burma— was the signal for Indians to migrate to Burma regularly and in increasing 
numbers, the majority of the immigrants being drawn from the depressea and agricultural 
labourer classes. 

it) and {Hi) The precarious nature of agriculture duo to failure of rains, floods or cattle 
disease, the periodic occurrence of famine or widespread scarcity, and pestilence, such as, plague, 
cholera or influenza, in India combined with the growing demand in Burma for labour lor the 
development of its agriculture and industries and for the opening'up of the country generally are 
the factors which encourage emigration from India. Further, the provision of easier, cheaper 
and quicker means of transport also induced emigration. 

I attach 4 tables to indicate the extent of immigration. Table A exhibits the movements of 
the peculation in the twenty-two years 1908-1929 between Rangoon and all other Ports indudiiig 
the mmor ports of the Province. The figures are those recorded at Rangoon through which {^ao* 
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traflSo entering or leaving Burma pasties. It will be observed that except 
the ManoehM always been in favour of immigration resulting in a net addition to the 
population of over a million and a quarter souls in the twenty-two yearsi 

® relates exclusively to the passenger trafSo between Rangoon and the Ports in India 
dmii^ the sixteen vea,rB 1913-19^9 for which period alone accurate statistics are available. 

®piigrants by over a million souls during this period. This table is a useful 
inoex of Indian nutation, ^ides affording a ready means of determining the actual proportion 
• m population to the total movement. A comparison of Sie figures 

m B will show that Indian migration accounts for considerably more than 94 per 

Mnt. of the total immigrant population and for about 90 per cent, of the emigrants. Both tables, 
nowevCT,mchide cabin passengers ; the proportion of which to deck passengers is hardly 2 to 
every IW. It will be obwrved that while particulars relating to the sex of the immigrants are 
lumjshed m both tables similar details are not available in regard to emigrants. This is due to 
A -x* in-coming passengers are subject to medical examination by the Port Health 

Authorities on amval at Rangoon while a similar examination is operative only in the case of 
emigrants proceeding to porta of India. Statistics of emigrants are furnished by steamship 
companies who do not ordinarily maintain separate records for sexes. 

Table Ce^ibite the a«taal amvals from India by deck in the eight years 1021-1929 for 
Which period alone detailed and reliable figures are available, while Table D shows the number 
that returned to India during the same period. 

Indian immigration is migratory and seasonal. It is migratory mainly because of the marked 
disproportion in the sexes due chiefly to caste prejudice and religious sentiment which prohibit 
across the sea, particularly in the case of the Hindus. A reference to 
lable L will indicate this disparity in the sexes. In the eight years 1921-1929 of the arrivals at 
Kangoon 2,132, J92 were adult males against 138,423 adult females, giving a sex rate of one fe- 
male to every l.> males. This disproportion is not the same for all classes ; it is highest in the case 
♦k* i and Uriyas ajid lowest in the case of T’amils. The abstract below illustrates 

this phenomenon, the figures against each port indicating the number of male arrivals to every one 



1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

Calcutta . . 

.. 12 

16 

16*5 

17 

16 

16-7 

16*4 

14*7 

Chittagong 

.. 35*6 

47 

60 

56 

37 

60-9 

33 

26*4 

Madras 

.. 6*5 

8 

8 

9 

8 

8*1 

8*3 

10*0 

Coromandel 

. 18 

19 

21 

20 

22 

17*6 

18*7 

19*6 


The majority of the Chittagouian arrivals are employed in the sampan and small craft traffic and 
asxngine room and deck crews on ocean going and riverine steamers. The latter obviously have 
to leave tlmir wives and families behind : the former class usually return to their homes every 
year and the need of bringing their families across does not arise. 

f'ho sexes among this class is actually higher than the above figures 
would appear to indicate. This is explained by the fact that the figures in Table C include 
Arokanese and Burmese from the Arakan Coast Ports. A record was maintained by the writer of 
the actual arrivals from Chittagong during the years 1927, 1928 and 1929 and the result is shown 
below. 


Year. 

1927 . . 

1928 

1929 . . 


Males. Females. Ratio. 
31-274 162 1930 

38-880 527 73-8 

41-756 968 43-1 


114*910 1*657 67*5 


A co^idorable number of Tamil agricultural labourers bring their wives and female rela- 
a?2? ^ l tJ. ? ’ accounts for the comparatively small sex disproportion among this class, 
^tnougn Hinduti by religion and race, the caste system is not particularly rigid among the la- 
bouring class of Tamils who come to Burma. Hindustani labourers have in recent years shown 
a tendency to bring over their wives and females, but as a considerable number of Uriyas come to 
Burma vta Calcutta their inclusion in the arrivals has tended to raise the sex disproportion in the 
case of this port. It is unfortunate that separate ofiicial records relating to Uriyas coming via 
Calcutta are not available. But from personal observation and general information the sex 
ratio of Hindustani immigrants may be said to be about 12 to 1. In order to check this estimate 
1 of steamers during the period December 1926~-November 

1927 were closely watched and a count recorded by the writer. Altogether the arrivals by 
86 steamers were t^>d. The count gave a total of 31,771 persons comprising 29,144 males, 
1,676 females and 962 children. Of this number Uriyas from Cuttack, Puri and Berhampore 
accounted for a total 4,197 of which 21 were females and 41 children. Excluding Uriyas the 
figures a sex proportion of 16 males to one female. A separate enumeration was also made 
during the same period of arrivals from Calcutta by 22 other steamers. No Uriyas came by Oieee 
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•leftmers. The enumeration gave a total of 10,488 males, 925 females and 480 children resnltiiig 
in a sex proportion of 11 males to one female. 

The people coming from the Coromandel Ports comprise Uriyas and Telugus (com* 
monly called Coringhis) who are Hindus. The caste and tribal customs among these {^ple 
ate very rigid, especially is this the case with the Uriyas, and it is a rare occurrence to find a man 
bringing his lawful wife across the bay. The women that come across are generally those who 
have b^n ostracized or have lost caste as a result of a lapse from virtue or somo similar cause. 
The disproportion of the sexes among these two classes is consequently very high, being about 
17 males to one female in the case of ^e Telugus and 150 to one in the case of Uriyas. An actual 
count was made of the arrivals from the Coromandel ports during the twelve months, December 
1926 to November 1927. In this period the direct arrivals numbered 100,633 males and 5,799 
females. Telugus accounted for 75,869 males and 5,558 females, giving a sex ratio of 13*6 
males to one female, and Uriyas numbered 34,005 adults of whom only 241 were females, equiva- 
lent to 140 males to every female. Including arrivals via Calcutta, Uriyas numbered 88,161 
adults of whom 37,899 wore males and 262 females equal to a ratio of 146 males to one female. 
A further count was made by the writer during 1928 and 1929. The arrivals from the Coroman- 
del Coast during the two years totalled 190,389, of whom 176,396 were males and 9,201 females. 
The distnbutioii among the two classes was as follows : — 

Males. Females. Ratio. 

Telugus .. .. .. .. .. 136,646 8,981 15*2 

Uriyas .. .. .. .. .. 40,750 220 185*2 

The migration of Indians is seasonal, that is to say the largest arrivals and departures occur 
at certain definite periods in the year. November and December are the greatest immigration 
months from the Coromandel Pons, Madras and Calcutta. Emigration to all tliese places is 
heaviest in the period March- May. departures to Calcutta and Madras being largest in May and to 
Coromandel ports in March. This is partly due to the monsoon conditions in the Bay of Bengal, 
and partly to the fact that the demand ior labour for reaping paddy and for the noe mills com- 
mences in November-December. 'Phe movements of the population do not, however, imply 
that largo numbers come for a few months only ; the departures of March -April are not always the 
arrivals of the preceding November-December but of some years before that. 'Idiis fact was 
verified by a series of enquiries carried out by the writer at various times iluring the iieiiod 
1921-1927 among arrivals, departures and those in Rangoon. The average period of stay ot most 
classes of labourers is 3 to 5 years. 

2. Only a small percentage of Indians acquire a permanent domicile in Burma. These, 
belong mostly to the professional or business and clerical classes and to a less degre e 
domestic servants. The majority of the immigrants go back after a stay of from 3 to 5 
years and many return after a lapse of a year or two, Indian immigrants therefore do not provide 
a permanent labour force to the province, primarily because of the frequent change in the personnel 
of those employed. 

3. (i) Before describing the methods of recruitment it is necessary to give a brief sketch of 
the classes of labour met with in Burma. Those may be classed in two main divisions, skilled and 
unskilled, the latter comprising the greater proportion of immigrant labour. Skilled labour 
represents labour trained or proficient in some particular branch or section of industry or trade, 
and it is not to be confused with technical labour which falls in a different category. Unskilled 
labour is divided into two sub-heads, namely, that which comes of its own free will into the pro- 
vince unfettered by any restrictions or conditions, and that which is brought in under a system 
of contract through the agency of labour suppliers or contractors. 

Skilled labour finds employment in mills, factories and dockyards and in transport opera- 
tions in railway and shipping circles.- In virtue of its character, this class of labour finds ready 
employment and commands remunerative wages. Moreover, not being fettered by any contracts 
or agreements inimical to its interests, its economic condition and standard of living m good. 

A very large proportion of the unskilled labour which comes to Burma belongs to the class of 
free labour. Coming in search of work and with no preconceived ideas, it takes up work of any 
kind to be found from ordinary ix)rter work to such operations as tilling the ground or reaping 
the crops, on terms which vary from fixed, daily, weekly or monthly wages, with or without a 
supplement, that is to say, free housing and part rations, to sub-tenancy. A large number secure 
sub-tenanoies on terms which comprise the leasing or renting of a piece of land for varying periods, 
8 to 5 years as a general rule, against payment to the owner of a stipulated monthly or annual cash 
rental, or of a certain portion of the produce arising out of the cultivation of the land. The leases 
or rentals are invariably subject to renewal on expiry of each period. Under this arrangement the 
labourer works the land as his own property, paying the land revenue and capitation or thathameda 
tax, as the' case may be, and so long as the rent is regularly paid he remains in undisturbed posses- 
mou of the land. 

While a large number engage in the pursuits enumerated above, a by no means negligible 
proportion take up service as malis and domestic servants. Some also take up casual work in 
hewing wood or supplying water. As a rule, the free unskilled labourer is in as fair an economio 
position as the free skilled labourer. 
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“ emi^oyed in rioe mills and in other oommeroial organisatione 
lAboTir by reoniitment through the agency of maistries. The condition of 
V infinitely n^enor to that of the classes referred to above. It is on this class that 
30,000 labourers belonging to this division are employed in 
^ an illiterate, unorganised and helpless body. They are brought 
f (Telugn) and Tamil districts of the Madras Presidency, and the manner of their 
recruitment and treatment leaves much to be desired. 

sinking, Indian immigrants are drawn from six main divisions of the people of 

Bengalis and Punjabis, the 
f forming the main labour corps of this province. The term ‘ Hindustani * 

wmch literally means peoplefrom the « Hindustan ” includes both Hindus and Mahomcdans while 
expression Bengalis includes Chittagonians who are mostly Mahomedans. The Punjabis 
come irom the Hoab of the Punjab and are employed chiefly as artificers, turners, overseers, etc., 
ai way and motor workshops, docykards and foundries ; some are employed as motor car 
TK ^ number in Upper Burma find employment in conservancy and scavenging 

»«♦! ’ ^be Bengalis are employed in a subordinate capacity in Government or 

1 way or local fimd service or in meixjantile offices mostly in the clerical line, but some are shop- 
^pers or traders. Many are merchants ; in fact, Bengalis from the 24-Pdrgana8 were original]^ 
ine principal technical labour employed in factories and workshops in Rangoon. The Chittago- 
mans w lo come over to Burma are mostly MahomcMlans. A large proportion of them are en- 
gago in sampan and small craft traffic and they furnish the bulk of the labour required for ship 
and launch crews. They are employed as drivers, tindals, oilmen or Khalasis. 


IT* ^ Tamils come from the Soubheru districts of the Madras Presidency. The middle class 
mu are employed in the clerical line in Government, railway and mercan- 

tile olhces. ihe lower imddle and the lower class generally follow agricultural pursuits but are 
also well rc^presentod in rice mills. The Uriyas come mainly fi’om the district of Gaiijam in the 
Madras I residency and from the Province of Bihar and Orissa. They provide the bulk of the 
a our roquirod by the Railway and the Public Works Department for rail and road construction 
an earthwork. 1 hey arc also employed in mills, dockyards anti foundries either .is slalled 
OT unskilled workers. The Telugu.s come principally from the Ooromandel Coast and the Ceded 
Lhsbrict^ and furnish the bulk of the labour emplo\ ed in milO and fac-Unies and by shipping com- 
panies. many also had Wvirk as ordin ivy pirters or carriers and several thousands aro engaged 
as rickshaw pullers and hand-cart men. Those coming from the Nellorc District -bcloiig to the 
scavenging class and provide the balk of the swetqxus found in Rangoon and its suburhs. Hin- 
austanis come mainly trom the United Provmce.s and comprise both Hindus and Mahomedans. 
A large number of both classes take service as Ohaimms or peons or watchmen though many are 
gham and bullock cart drivers and petty vendors. 

The method of recruitment may. bo briefly describetl. Mills and large industrial concerns 
usually employ a labour contr«\ctor or maistry who.se main duties are to obtain the requisite 
labour ‘J^ce, to maintain it up to requirements and to generally see that the labourers do their 
work. VV lu-n labour is required the mill or firm enters into an agreement with its contractor for 
the supply of a c♦^rta^n number of labourers for a certain period, stipulating at the same time the 
rate of wages that will be paid for each class of labour and the remuneration to be paid to the con- 
tractor for his services as recruiter. In a few instances, the contractor is gi\en an advance of 
? advances to the labourere and to defray the expenses of their journey from 

wdia to Rangoon, the advances being subject to recovery by instalments without interest. 
Generally, however, contractors do not ask for or accept advances. They are able to finance the 
unaertaking themselves having amassed much wealth during their past operations or they ex- 
penence httlo dithculty in raising what is necessary either from their friend or ihe Chettyar. 
Ihis is a very valuable asset and places them in a position of independence. 

The Contractor either proceeds to the recruiting centre in India or deputes an agent for the 
purpose. Jiabourera are induced to come over with various promises and prospects of good 
pay, etc., and as a further inducement advances ranging from Rs, 50 to as high as R.s. 300, Rs. 400 
t K^ven for the liquidation of debts and for the maintenance of their families 

till the workers are able to make remittances. On being obtained, the requisite number of rec- 
ruits, including women in several oases, is taken to the nearest port of embarkation and brought 
across to Rangoon. The contractor or his agent bears all expenses of transport and rationing 
enrowe. On arrival in Rangoon the labourers are taken to the place of their future activities 
and sot to work. 


To safeguard himself the Contractor or his agent insists on the labourers executing a con- 
tract or agreement prior to embarkation in the case of those recruited in India, or before entering 
ejinployment m the case of those recruited locally. Execution of the contract or agreement con- 
msta in obtaining the labourer’s thumb impression on stamped agreemout forms or on blank 
stamp^ paper. The agreement constitutes an undertaking to servo the maistry or contractor 
to a given period , w’hioh term, however, is usually not specified at the time. It is alsf> an acknow- 
iragment of debt for a certain sum which is supposed to represent the actual advance received and 
the cost of food and transportation, but here again, the actual amount of the indebtedness is not 
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^eoified and not infrequently it has been known for considerably larger sums to be entered up at 
a later date* This document now becomes a very valuable weapon in the hands of the maistrj 
or contractor and the enslavement of the labourer actually begins from that date. 

Two facts stand out prominently under this system. One is that labourers recruited lor 
service in Burma commences life with the burden of debt. The other is that the labourers are 
directly under and subject to the control of the maistry or contractor ; the labourers, virtually 
and in fact, are the servants of the maistry and not of the mill or company. The extent to which 
the labourer is at the mercy of the maistry will be evident from the fact that the maistry controls 
the ^sbursement of wages. Services under these conditions naturally give rise to and affords 
facilities for oppression, extortion and various other abuses. This system of recruitment is 
commonly known as the “ Maistry System ** the evils of which are many. 

3. (it) The present method of recruitment of labour for service in Burma is detrimental to 
the labourers in two important respects. One is that labourers are systematically under-paid, 
that is to sa3% they rarely receive the full wages to which they are entitled. The other is the 
pernicious premium and advance system which result in general indebtedness and oppression 
bordering on slavery. To remedy the evils, it is necessary to abolish completely the method 
of recruitment through the agency of maistries, and to provide for the direct payment of wages 
to the workers. 

Several schemes suggest themselves but the ideal scheme is undoubtedly the Malayan 
System of recruitment and control of labour. 

Malaya like all other countries dejiendent on importe 1 labour, experienced constant diffi- 
culty in the matter of labour till 1907 when the problem was solved by the institution of the 
Indian Imjnigration Fund, vhich secured a constant supply of imported labour directly avail- 
able for work on estates and public works. The system is unique and to it is due the compara- 
tive freedom and immunity which ^lalaya has since enjoyed in the matter of labour difficulties, 
in that year the Indian Immigration Committee was ai)i)ointed, consisting of officials and non- 
officials, with the Superintendent of Immigrants (now designated ContToller of Labour) as 
Chairman and an Enactment passed em]x>vvering the Committee to lov}^ an assessment on em- 
ployers based on the amount of work done by all Indian labourers for such employers. The 
assessment rate is about 2 dollars per quarter |)er umt of 78 days' work equivalent to an addi- 
tional charge of 2-5 cents a day to -wages of all Indian labourers employed on the estate. The 
proceeds of the assessments are credited to the Immigration.Fund which forms no part of the 
general revenues of the (Government but is administered by the Controller under the authority 
of Committee, solely in the interests of the importation of Indian labour. The purposes for 
which the Fund can he used are specifically defined and include, besides expenses conpected with 
importing labour, “ the maintainance of homes for decrepit and unemployed Indian labourers 
and the children and orphans of Indian labourers ”, and “ repatriation of and assistance to Indian 
labourers in need of relief llntil some six years ago most of the exjienses of administering 
the Fund were home by the Covernment, which also paid the salaries of the officials in India, 
maintained the Emigration Camps there and paid the annual subsidy to the B. I. S. N. Company 
for the carriage of emigrants. The Fund bore the general expenses of recruiting, the principal 
items being train-fare of emigrants from their homes to the ))orts of Negaj)atam or Madras and 
tiieir feeding in the Emigration Camps at these places while awaiting shipment, passages from 
Madras or Negapatam to the Straits, expenses of (|uarant-ine on arrival at Penang, Port 
Swettenham or Singapore, transport thence to their places of employment in Malaya and the 
payment of the recruiting allowances — ten dollars — ^to the employers by -whose agents they had 
been recruited. The financial relations between Government and the Fund have since been 
xevi^l and the expenses of administration, the steamer subsidy, the maintenance of the Emi- 
gration Camps and all expenditure that can be considered to fall under the head of “ recruit- 
ment ” as distinguished from protection * have been transferred to the Fund. 

Labour is recruited by agents known as kanganies. These men are sent over to India by 
individual employers to recruit for their particular places of employment and receive remunera- 
tion in the form of commission from these employers. The recruiting allowance paid to the em- 
ployer is intended to recoup him for this exjjenditure and other incidental costs not met from the 
Fund. No license to reenjit is granted to a kangany who is not an Indian of the labouring class 
and who has not been emjdoyecl as a labourer on the place of employment for which he intends to 
recruit for a period of not less than three months. Licenses are issued by the Deputy Controller 
of Labour and endorsed by the Agent of the Government of India. Each kangany is authorised 
to recruit in the first instance up to twenty labourers while the maximum commission is limited 
to Bs« 10 i>er head for each labourer recruited. On arrival in India the kangany takes his 
license for registration to the office of the Malayan Emigration Commissioner in Madras or to the 
Assistant Emigration Commissioner in Negapatam. Only on endorsement by one or other of 
these officials does the license become valid. The period of currency of a license is usually for 
six tnonths and is limited for one year. After having registered his license the usual routine is 
te the Itangany to proceed to the offices of Messrs. Binny and Company, Madras, Messrs. 
Madiera Company, Negapatam, who are the agents of the B. I. 8. N. Company and who generally 
act as financial agents in India for employers in Malaya. There is no obligation to employ 
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«ither of these firms and at various times other arrangements have fieen made by individual 
emplo^rs» but in practice the two firms enjoy a virtual monopoly. After receiving an advance 
(usually about Rs. 20) from the financial agents the kangany proceeds to his omti village to 
recruit" When recruits are obtained each is given a copy of the official namphlet containing 
information about Malaya, the rate of wages, the hours of work, etc., and a receipt taken. The 
recruits are then taken b^ore the Village Munsiff or Headman uho, after satisf^dng himself 
that there is no valid objection to the person emigrating, initials the entry of the recruit’s name 
on the back of the license. When the necessary recniits have been collected the kangany takes 
them to tho port of embarkation, Madras or Negapatam, either himself prepaying the train fare 
which he afterwards recovers, or gettincr the fares paid by one of the Recruiting Inspectors (of 
whom there are fourteen) employed by the Fund. liefoie embarkation all emigi ants are inspected 
by the officials of the Indian Government —the I’rotector of Emigrants and the ]\Iedical ln8]>ector. 
After the emigrants are embarked, unless he is himself returning to the Straits when he is paid 
the balance due to him on arrival, the kangany received his commission less the amount advanced 
to him 1^ the financial agents. 

Besides the emigrants recruited by the kenganies for individual employers, any honrtjidt 
agricultural labourer who is physically fit, on application to the Immigration Commissioner or 
his Assistant, can obtain a free passap to Malaya at the expense of the Fund, without incurring 
any obligation to labour for any particular employer on anival. The number of these voluntary 
emigrants has been steadily increasing. They are mostly returning emigrants who are pror^eed- 
ing to their places of omiiloyment and as they are not recruited neither kangany s commission 
nor recruiting allowance is payable. The number of Indian labourers, both recniitod and volun- 
tary migrating to the Straits for work has not exceeded on an average 75,()(H) persons (including 
about 10,000 minors) annually, a number which is only about one-fourth of the number of im- 
migrants arriving in Rangoon from India every year. The great majority of immigrants to the 
Straits are persons from Southern India. 

Under the terms of the contract with the British India Steam Navigation Company Gov- 
ernment guarantees to take 35,000 ticlcets annually. The agreement which is for a combined 
mail and immigrant service jirovides for a five years' contract for a fortnightly service. The 
service has worked well and there has been no shortage in the number of tickets ta)<en. These 
are the essential points in the Malayan system, a sj^ecial feature of which is the increas- 
ing tendenoj" towards the im))rovemcnt of the sex -ratio, which has no^v reached the satisfactory 
figure of one female to every three male arrivals. As a further oi>eration it is only necessary to 
refer to the census figures for 1911 and 1921, the sex -ratio of the Indian population on estates 
imprf)ving from one female and three males to one female and 1 *8 males in the decenniurn. 

The Immigration Fund has Ijeen entirely self-supporting and now^ has to its credit over two 
million dollars practically all in liquid assists. 

The adoi^tion of a scheme of reform for the recruitment and control of labour in Burma on 
the lines of the ^Malayan system should not pro\e in8U])era))le from the administrative, econo- 
mic, political and legislative aspects. With the separation of Tbirma from India under a 
Governor who is to be absolutely independent of the administrative and legislative control of 
the Government of India the adoption of such a scheme is simplified. 

The scheme w^ould also be useful in effecting a control on the indiscriminate immigration of 
a class of jieople that Burma docs not need. Indian labour is cFscntial to Burma but the large 
army of cri]>plcs, beggars, no’er-do wells, ]K)litical agitators and men seeking clerical and similar 
posts are not wanted. Tlie Province would be immeasurably l)etter off without people of this 
type. A considerable section of Burmese public opinion has recently been agitating for the 
restriction of Indian immigration. A scheme of recruitment on the lines of the ^Malayan system 
would automatically restrict immigration to the limits of actual recpiirements. ' It would 
ther^ore, it is believed, meet with popular approval and Bupix>rt of the Binmese jxjople. With 
the separation of Burma from India the Indian cry for an Indian Assistant Protector of Immi- 
grants and Emigrants should disappear. Indeed, the necessity for such an appointment would 
cease to exist. 

4. The uncertainty of securing early employment and of their stay in Burma coupled with 
the inability to defray the expenses of transport, and in some instances caste prejudice, are 
faotoxB which operate in preventing the more from bringing their wives and families along with 
them. The absence of house accommodation suitable for family life is another factor. These 
causes account for the disparity in the sexes referred to previously. There is then on entini 
absence of home life among these people and it is therefore not surprising that prostitution is 
rife among them resulting in the prevalence of venereal disease among a large proportion of Tdu- 
gus and Uriyas in particular. Polyandry or plurality of husbands is sometimes practised but it 
is not extensive as some people think. It is not uncommon for groups of 15 or 20 or more Indian 
labourers — particularly among Tamils and Telugus — to live together and to include a single wo- 
man in the company. She is not plurally married to the men ; wife to one, she is the housekeeper 
to the others, ui Rangoon one frequently comes across a group of unattached Telugu labourers 
including a woman as house-keeper. She occupies the same room but enjoys a certain amount ot 
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privacy. If no alliance previously exists with imy of the men, in course of time die accepts the 
of a wife to one of her own choice still maintaining her r61e as house-keeper. Such 
relationship is acknowledged by the others who thus virtually become lodgers in the household. 
Occasionally a woman so circumstanced drifts into promiscuous relations with others in the 
group and is recognised as their common wife. 

An effect of this life of enforced celibacy is the system of keeping mistresses which has 
grown up in recent years. In many cases the alliance is based on sentiment. The tie is not a 
legal one and is not recognised, and either party is free to form a new alliance. When the man 
lives in a barrack or shares a room with other men, the woman usually assumes control of food 
arrangements. She feeds the other men at a fixed rate per month and carries on the arrange- 
ment as a business proposition. When an alliance is dissolved by mutual consent the custom, 
particularly among the Tamils, is to compensate the women with a gift of money or jewellery. 
Men living under such an arrangement invariably do not make remittances for the support of 
their lawful wives and families in India as practically their entire earnings are ^nded over to 
their mistresses. 

The absence of home life, bad housing, long hours of toil, the absence of leisure necessary 
for the revival of physical and mental powers and the lack of recreation for the oc- 
cupation of the mind are all factors which contribute to make life a drab and listless existence for 
these miserable people. Many men and women of this class in course of time fall easy victims 
to the drink evil, and on an average 15 to 30 per cent, of their hard earned wages is spent on 
alcoholic drink, some take to opium or ganja as w'eU, and sooner or later become dope fiends. 
It must be understood that the entire body of Indian immigrants is not addicted to the drink 
habit. This is literally true of the men of the cobbler and scavenging classes who must have 
their daily quota of toddy (a natural liquor obtained from the toddy or palmyra palm) or Hlawza 
(a country liquor made from fermented rice) as long as they have funds. The other working 
classes as a rule indulge in drink on every pay day when they have agala>day of feasting and 
drinking. 

As indicated above prostitution is customary amoi^^ practically all classes of the Indian 
labouring population and a considerable trade is carried on in the procuration of women and 
young girls. There is a ready market, brothel-keepers being always on the alert to purchase 
fresh girls and in many cases proprietors of houses of Ul-faw either themselves make trips to India 
to obtain women and girls for their brothels or employ regular paid agents for the purpose. In 
a number of cases it was discovered that! he girls, daughters of rospeotablo but poverty stricken 
families whose fathers are in Burma, wore induced to come to Burma on false promises of marriage 
or work or other inducements. The trade in the procuration of girls is most common among 
the Telugus. One very pitiable case came under the personal notice of the writer in most 
unexpected circumstances. A man about 40 years of age once met a girl in a brothel. For 
some unaccountable reason he took a strong fancy to her and she to him, and as she was very 
young, about 16, and of prepossessing appearance and he was her first oustomor, he quickly 
arranged to purchase her for a large sum. He took her away to his house and in course of time 
she became enceinte. It was only then that the man unexpectedly discovered to his horror 
that the girl was his own child. She was only a year or two when he left his village to come to 
Burma and he had never returned to his country in all that time. How many other similar 
cases existed it is impossible to tell. The truth is seldom known. But there is little doubt that 
the absence of men from their families for protracted perioils has a baneful effect on the family 
life. 

7. It is difficult to define the actual extent of unemployment among the immigrant TndfA.^ 
population, chiefly owing to its mobility. But generally speaking, from observation, experienoe 
and investigations, it may be said that only a small proportion, roughly about 5 per cent., are out 
of employment at any given time. This is explained by the fact that such persons take up any 
casual wotk, such as coolies, hand-cart pullers, porters, etc., till they get regular employment in 
their particular lines. Bice mills work short time and rarely at night during the off season. The 
surplus labour is temporarily thrown out of employ and the men engage in the pursuits described 
above, while the women earn a precarious living gathering drift wood along the foreshore of 
the river, refuse from the saw-mills, coal dust from the depot and waste salt at the landing stage 
of the warehouses and selling these by house to house hawking. They also become petty vendors 
of Jackies, kerosene oil for lamps, etc. 

Cases of dismissals generally occur only among the baggage coolies of steamship companies 
but in the majority of cases the dismissals are the direct result of the evils of the maistry system, 
Aooi 49 nts account for cases of unemployment but invariably some compensation is paid to the 
One well-known European firm in lieu of paying compensation to a worker injored in 
4lie performance of his work has given some other work of a light nature without any reduoHon in 
vragW 'Jhis firm gives unemployment pay during sickness in hospital. The period is generally 
lOaays but is longer according to the length of service and conduct of the worker. 

fi. In rice mills a more or less small permanent labour force recruited through the agency of 
maizes, is maintained all the year round. For the busy season November-May a considerably 
Mger bo^ of mm and women are recruited locally, also through the agency oi oontraotori or 
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The peraonnel of thie temporary or casual labour staff consequently yaries from 
year to year, though several of the old employees of the mill return for work in the rice-milling 
season. 

About 250 coolies comprise the strength of the permanent dock staff of the Contractor of the 
Port Commissioners. These men ordinarily vacate their work on proceeding to their country. 
This occurs after about 2 to 4 years of work. The contractor employs a larger temporary 
staff daily. The number varies from day to day according to requirements. The same men 
are invariably so employed but a considerable number work only for a short time and seek other 
work. The menial labour staff employed by the Port Commissioners is permanent. 

Practically all stevedores maintain a small permanent staff for work all the year round. 
When work is exceptionally heavy extra gangs are engaged and their services are dispensed 
with immediately the pressure is eased. 

The greatest extent of casual employment is to be found among rickshaw and hand-cart 
pullers. The men do not follow this profession for any length of time and new recruits are con- 
stantly flowing in to replace those who have given up rickshaw or hand-cart pulling aft er 
working at it for a short time. Itisestimated, about 10,000 immigrant Indians are engaged in 
these occupations. 


m. — ^Housing. 

16. (i) All mills and factories do not provide their workers with housing accommodation ; 
only some do. 

The Corporation of Rangoon provides housing accommodation for the conservancy staff. 

The Port Commissioners provide housing accommodation, partly in Rangoon and partly 
at King’s Bank across the river for lasoars, khalassis, etc. 

(iii) Private landlords do not build in order to provide accommodation for the labouring 
class. The type of building generally erected is on the tenement or block plan. Any one is 
free to rent these. 

(iv) Only a few, principally clerks, put up their own houses for their exclusive use. 

(17) No facilities exist for acquisition of land for workers’ houses. Land values and cost 
of development are high and the Development Trust recoups its outlay by charging premises 
and ground rents. 

18. As the housing accommodation provided is so limited, the great majority of Indian 
labourers are obliged to make their own arrangements for housing themselves in the city. 
As men wdividttally cannot afford to rent a room, the practice has grown up of several clubbing 
together and hiring a tenement room, about 20 or 25 feet by 12 feet in size, for their common 
habitation, and sharing the rental equally. This practice has led to excessive overcrowding ; 
frequently as many as 20 or more people may be found in occupation of a tenement room, 
originally intended to house only 4 or 6 persons. Tho lack of space is not so pronounced during 
the day as most of the labourer occupiers are away at work, but at night the problem becomes 
80 acute that in the hot weather many of the occupants have to resort to sleeping in the 
open, on tho roadside or on the pavements just outside their rooms. Apart from the over- 
crowding, these rooms are dark, dirty and badly ventilated. Possessing no windows or other 
means of ventilation except the doors at either end, living in such rooms is rendered highly 
insanitary and dangerous, particularly during the monsoon when tho doors have to be closed 
to prevent the rain beating in and when all the occupants are obliged to sleep indoors. Cons- 
tant inhalation of foul air and noxious vapours emanating from tho roadside drains, or sleeping 
in the hot foetid and suffocating atmosphere of congested rooms affect the health of the 
occupants. 

Housing in Rangoon formed tho subject of a recent investigation by the Rangoon Social 
Service League of which the writer is a member of the Committee. The Committee of the League 
visited several localities in various parts of the town and the facts noted during such inspec- 
tions are recorded in a report recently published. In the Lanmadaw quarter the Committee 
found the buildings to be “ insanitary ” in every respect, the latrines being particularfy “ bad ”, 
the drainage ineffective, the ventilation insufficient, the back drainage spaces appalling and 
congestion most marked,” the number of individuals living in a single room ” being excessive. 
In Ahlone the Committee found ” very many old houses whoso construction is very faulty 
«nd the general sanitation of which can be described as hopeless. The latrines attached to 
these houses abut on a drain which runs along the back of a row of houses and access to them 
is diffiioult at all times particularly in the rains, ” so much so that the contents of the very 
unsatisfactory wooden receptacles had been spilled into this drain which was in effect 
nothing other than an open sower ”. In another portion of the area visited, the Committee 
note that ” the want of sanitary control con best be exemplified by the fact that the public 
latrine of the area is so bad that the population uses the adjacent ground as a latrine, so that 
wiping was a matter requiring careful observation.” 
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The Committee also visited six streets in the town itself oooupied by the Indian working 
class. Referring to these visits the Committee write These places were visited late at ni^t 
in order to see the actual state of affairs and the following are some of the things which several 
members of the Committee saw : — 

1. As soon as we arrived intimation was passed rapidly that a visit of some persons in 
authority was taking place and the sleepers swarmed out from the rooms like bees from a hive. 
The meaning of this is that all the rooms were being overcrowded, and that if the occupiers had 
remained in them then the owner or the lessee of the room would have been liable to prose- 
cution. 

2. In every case the room visited was found to be overcrowded. For example, 26 where 
11 were supposed to be ; .31 where 11 were supposed to be, etc., etc. 

3. In certain cases we found what are known as * married quarters *. that is to say a bed 
hung with old sack cloth (gunny bags) or other to^h curtains in which a man and his wife 
slept. These were in immediate juxtaposition with rows of non -married males lying in all 
directions. 

4. In certain cases again we found apparently single women hidden away underneath 
a cot on which a male was sleeping and having alongside of them the usual lines of males 
who are presumably without their wives, assuming them to have been married. Under such 
conditions it is impossible for any female to remain a woman for any length of time ; of necessity 
sooner or later she must become degraded. 

5. The ventilation in these places can only be described as non-existent. 

6. The general filth is indescribable. 

7. The strain on latrine accommodation can be imagined and this in a great measure 
accounts for the appalling condition of the back drainage spaces. 

8. The class of labour housed in these various areas may be divided into Tn/tporary 
and Permanent. The former is represented by men who are staying for a few days prepara- 
tory to leaving Rangoon ; they pay anything from annas 12 to Rs. 1-4-0 for board and lodging 
per diem. The permanent labourers have to pay the rental of the room to the owner or the 
lessee ; it is obvious therefore that t he owner or lessee stands to increase his profit by the extent 
of overcrowding which he can achieve and because of the concentration of population he has 
always the moans to secure tliis overcrowding. In plain language both the landlord (when 
not subject to rent control) and the lessee are making a profit at the expense of the health of 
the labourer, for the simple reason that the Municipal Authority has not yet taken the necessary 
steps to provide accommodation for this class of labour. 

9. It is a bitter commentary of the state of affairs that a large number of small boys were 
found to constitute a good proportion of the occupiers of these overcrowded rooms in these 
areas. The physical health of these lads must of necessity suffer ; their mental and moral 
health is equally bound to suffer. The Municipal Authority is allowing the perpetuation of a 
system which will inevitably lead to a depraved population. Summing it up generally, our 
visits have shown us clearly that the physical, mental and the moral health of the labouring 
population of Rangoon is being en<iangored ; that money is being made out of this by the 
unprinciiiled action of landlords, and that these last are enabled to do this because the Municipal 
Authority has hitherto failed to make adequate provision for the labour on which this 
Municipality is founded.” 

The steady boom in house and land values has driven up the cost of building construction 
so that the rents demanded are in excess of what the labouring class can reasonably be expected 
to pay. There has also been a steady rise in the standard of living involving greater expenditure 
than formerly on food, clothes and amusements with a corresponding lowering of the power of 
the people to pay the enhanced rents demanded. These factors are responsible for the overcrowd- 
ing noticed above. Their want of knowledge of the elementary principles of hygiene and sanita- 
tion coupled with the absence of effective control accounts for the insanitary state of the dwellings. 
But the conditions referred to are not peculiar to the class of labourers who are obliged 
to find their own accommodation. The position is almost as bod in the oases of those 
operatives who are provided vith rent-free accommodation by mills and factories. A point 
that particularly struck the writer in the course of investigations into housing conditions was 
tile indifference of employers in the matter. In a large number of instances not only were t^e 
quarters in bad repair and overcrowded but the surroundings were in a highly insanitary state 
and the water supply neither good nor suflSoient. A few typical examples will indicate the 
actual condition met with. 

1, A Telugu employed as a paddy carrying cooly in a rice mill at Dawbon is aocommodatf 
ed in a room in a rickety state, zinc walls and roof and is generally in a dilapidated state. It is 
dark, filthy and badly ventilated. The water supply obtained from a pipe is neither good nor 
sufilc^ut. The latrine is on the pit system ; drainage and sanitation ba£ 

2. A Telugu employed as a boatman in a rice mill at Dawbon is given accommodation 
in a room W X 30' oooupied by 20 other employees. The room is in a dilapidated condition 
the wooden flooring being rotten and the zinc walls and roof needing repairs. It is dismal^ 
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4ar|c, £lthy and badly ventilated. Pipe water neither good nor sufficient. Latrine, pit 
Hystem, drainage none, the surroundings being a veritable quagmire. 

3. An Ooriya employed in a rice mill shares a room !(/ x 25' with 23 other employees. 
The room has a wooden dooc in a very bad state, thaii or bamboo mat walls and a zino roof 
and is in a dilapidated state. The pit system of latrine is in use. There is no drainage and 
sanitation is bad. 

4. A Telugu employed in a rice mill at Dawbon. Is married, his wife and two young 
ohildren live with him. The wife is also employed in the mill. They have free accommoda- 
tion in a room 10' x 30' which they share with other employees consisting of two families and 
six single men. In all 9 men, 3 women and 6 children between the ages of 2 and 8 years occupy 
the room. The room is dark, filthy, badly ventilated and in a dilapidated condition. It 
has a wooden floor but zinc walls and roof. To secure privacy the three families have screened 
off with thick tdoth portions of the room for their use, a measure which adds to the stuffiness 
of the room. Water obtained from a pipe is insufficient ; latrine on pit syslom ; drainage 
and sanitary arrangements deplorable. 

5. A Telugu employed as a cooly in a rice mill at Dawbon. Is married ; his wife and child 
live with him. The family share accommodation in a single room 10'^ 30' with 21 other men. 
The room has a wooden floor m a rott m condition, zinc w’alls and roof, is badly ventilated and 
generally in a dilapidated state. ' VV'attr obtained from a pipe is good but supply is 
not always sufficient. Pit system of latrine. Drainage and sanitation are bad. 

6. A Tamil employed in a rn e mill in Up|)er Pazundaung where his wife is also employed. 
They and their two chiidreii have to share 1 room 10' X 5' wdth another man and six women. 
The room is one of a number of similar rooms in a barrack ; it has a wooden floor and zinc walls* 
and roof. Pipe water ; pit system ; drainage and sanitation poor. 

7. Also a Tamil employed in a noe mill in ITpper Pazundaung. His wife and three children 
are living with him. The family occujiy a room 6'x 15' in which 3 other families with three 
children are also accommodated. The room is crowded and badly ventilated. 

8. A Telugu employed as a foundry cooly in the Government dockyards shares a room 
28'x66' with 29 other employees. The room has zinc walls and roof and a cement floor, 
ventilation fair. 

9. An Ooriya employed in the Government dockyards at Dawbon shares a room 28'x56' 
with other employees. Altogether^O men live in the room whicli has a cement floor, zinc walls 
and a tiled roof . The room is in good condition and ventilation fair. Pipe water; latrine; 
pit system, sanitation fair but capable of considerable improvement. 

The Corporation of Uangoon has .ppescribod that in a registcTcd building the superfleial 
area available for each person in occupation shall not lie less than 36 square feet with the 
proviso that this area may be reduced to 24 square feet }ier head on the certification of the 
Health Officer that the ventilation is ample and that an ojien space exists around the building. 
A “ registered building ” is defined as one (a) which is occupied to any extent in common 
by members of more than three fanidies ; or (6) which is wholly or in part let in lodgings; 
or( c) which consists of one room ojtnipied by members of more than one family. The powei 
of determining whether a building or a room is to be registered as a “ registered building and 
the maximum number of persons that may at any time occupy such rooms or building is 
vested in the Health Officer of the Corporation. The bye-laws of the Corporation further 
prescribe that in estimating the maximum number of persons “ the floor space occupied by 
bath rooms, kitchens, rooms or other spaces not intended for habitable purposes shall not be 
taken into account.” On the basis of 36 square feet per head it will be observed that in every 
case of the examples given above the bye-laws are being infringed with impunity. 

The defective building bye-laws are responsible for the present unsatisfactory type of 
buildings. It is surprising that in an extremely well laid out town dwelling houses and build- 
ings are allowed to be so constructed as hardly even to allow proper light, air and sunshine to 
enter the living rooms, which, owing to the conditions of labour in the city, are perennially 
greatly overcrowded. 

22. Reference has been made under (18 ) to the overci'owding existing not only in rooms 
occupied by labourers in the town but also in the mills. It was shown that married couples 
and unattached men and women live in no seclusion beyond that provided by a screen of 
cloth, gunny or mat. The moral effect on the dwellers is better imagined than described. 

Except in the case of a few of the large mills which provide their operatives with free housing 
of a kind, the large employers are callous and negligent of their responsibilities in this ruatter. 
One European Manager of a large mill admitted that he had never inspected the cooly lines. 
It may be argued that land in Rangoon is too valuable or is not available. There is no .good 
reason why barracks should not be put up on some suitable spot on the outskirts of the Town 
near ihe Railway Line. If this were done it should be an easy matter to arrange with the 
Railway Company to run “ labour specials ** in the mornings and evenings for the transport 
o| the labourers. It would be a good thing if the Corporation were to erect suitable barracks 
•ad rent these 'out to those firms who are unable to put up quarters for their workmen ; the 
M30RCL ' K 
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idea in worth considering. The Corporation Authority which has been chosen to discharge 
the public functions of the Community in which we live, should be urged steadily and persist* 
antly in this matter. 


IV.— Health. 

23. The majority of the labouring population of Rangoon consists of the poorly paid whose 
mode of living in overcrowded, ill- ventilated houses, barracks and cooly lines and in insanitary 
surroundings naturally tends to raise the general death rate. Personal hygiene and cleanliness 
are practically unknown to this class and their utter ignorance is a further handicap in lowering 
their standard of health and their ability to resist disease. 

Indians are to bo found all over the province and for statistical purposes are divided into 
two main groups —Hindus and Mohamedans. Births and deaths are registered according 
to the five main religious divisions of the population and not by communities of races, the 
main classas being Christians, Mohamedans, Hindus, Burmese or Buddhists and “ other classes 
This classification is the Government or official standard and is that adopted by Municipalities 
in Burma. As this note is concerned only with the immigrant population vital statistics are 
furnished in the tables below for the two main divisions comprising Indian immigrants. 
Statistics for Burmese are also given for purposes of comparison. The population of these 
three classes according to the 1921 Census in the whole of Burma and in Rangoon are : — 

Hindus. Mohamedans. Burmese, 
Burma , . . . . . . . 450,236 483,349 9,480,666 

Rangoon . . . . . . . . 126,626 62,070 105,623 

It is only in the larger and more important Municipal towns in Burma that anything approach- 
ing accurate registration is carried out. In rural areas, and to a less degree in the smaller 
municipalities, registration of vital statistics is admittedly defective. According to the Director 
of Public Health, Burma {vide his annual report) the provincial mortality and the death-rate 
per 1,000'of population was : — 

Hindus. Mohamedans. Burmese of Buddhists. 


Year, Number of Kate per 1000 Number of Rate per 1 ,000 Number of Rate per 1,000 



deaths. 

of population. 

deaths. 

of population. 

deaths. 

of population 

1921 

10,055 

23-34 

9,003 

l|-46 

203,750 

21-54 

1922 

10,425 

23-16 

10,465 

21-83 

209,636 

22-17 

1923 

9,620 

21-37 

9,432 

19-31 

100,063 

21-00 

1024 

9,358 

20*78 

9,553 

19-56 

206,476 

21-78 

1025 

9,212 

20-46 

9,235 

' 18-91 

177,089 

18-68 

1026 

9,858 

21-90 

10,442 

21-38 

198,149 

20-90 

1927 

9,767 

21-69 

9,781 

20-03 

184,661 

19-48 

1928 

9,948 

22-10 

11,212 

22-96 

201,361 

21-24 


Examination of these figures indicates that the mortality rate among the Hindus though 
{^lightly higher than among the Mohamedans, approximates very closely to the death rate 
among the Burmese or Buddhists. It further indicates a steady increase in mortality rates in 
the past three years, a fact which is true in the case of either of the two classes. 

As over sixty per cent, of the immigrant labour arriving in Burma from India remains for 
work in Rangoon it is interesting to examine the statistics of births and deaths as furnished 
by the Health Officer of the Corporation. The figures of births and birth-rates per 1000 
01 the female population at the. child-bearing period between the ages of 15 and 60 and per 
1000 of the population in the period 1922-1929 for each of the three main classes of the popula- 
tion are : — 

Table A. 


Hindus. Mohamedans. Buddhists. 


Number 

of 

Birth-rate per 

1,000 of 

Number 

of 

Birth rate 
1,000 of 

per 

Number 

of 

Birth rate per 
1,000 of 

births. 

Female population. 

births. 

Female population. 

births. 

Female population. 

1,869 

129-49 

14-80 

937 

132-57 

16-10 

2,266 

73-79 

21-47 

1,816 

126-49 

14-46 

930 

131-68 

14-98 

2,143 

69-78 

20-31 

1,996 

139-03 

16-89 

927 

131-15 

14-93 

3,283 

74-34 

21-64 

1,894 

131-93 

16-08 

909 

128-61 

14-64 

2,349 

76-49 

22*26 

2,131 

148-44 

16-96 

961 

135-96 

15-48 

2,764 

89-68 

26-10 

2,204 

2,804 

153-52 

17-64 

939 

182-85 

16-13 

2,636 

2,706 

83-83 

24-98 

160-49 

18-34 

1,022 

144-60 

16-47 

88-11 

26-64 

2,823 

182-71 

20-88 

1,139 

161-15 

18-85 

2,986 

07-23 

28-30 


The comparatively low birth-rate per 1,000 of population among the Indians is attributable 
to l&e migratory nature of the population and to the disproportion of the sexes among this 
qIms. 
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As ^regards infantile mortality the details of deaths and the death rates per 1,000 birthii 


Table B, 


Year. 

Hindus. 

Mohamedans. 

Burmese. 

Number of 
deaths. 

Kate. 

Number of 
deaths. 

Rato. 

Number of 
deaths. 

Rate. 

1922 

735 

.395-37 

279 


688 

303-62 

1923 

704 

287-67 

309 

322-26 

724 

337-84 

1924 

798 


370 

399-14 

757 

331-58 

1925 

765 

403-90 

305 

335-63 

801 

340-99 

1926 

747 

350-54 

302 

314-25 

894 

324-62 

1927 

772 

350-27 

293 

254-53 

704 

267-07 

1928 

806 

349-83 

351 

343-44 


372-51 

1929 

883 

336-64 

376 

330- 11 

970 

324-85 


Infantile mortality among the Burmese is very high, it is considerably more so among the 
Hindus being between 50 and 90 per 1,000 births higher. Except in 1924, in which the 
mortality rate among the Hindus and Mohamedans was approximately the same, the infant 
death rate among the Mohamedans has been lower than among the Burmese. Eighty per cent. 

Eighty per cent, of the deaths among the Hindus is due to premature birth, 
malnutrition, convulsions, bronchitis or pneumonia, dysentery and diarrhoea, while the 
mortality among Mohamedan infants from the same causes is higher being 80 ]ier cent. 
There is little doubt that the high infantile death rate among the Indian community is 
directly related to the social and economic conditions of this community caused b 5 ’’ poverty, over- 
crowding and livdng in ill- ventilated houses amid insanitary surroundings. 

In regard to general mortality statistics for Rangoon those arc given in detail in the state- 
ments below. In Table 0 the figures relate to deatlis per 1 ,000 of poj)ulation for all ages including 
infantile deaths while in Table D infantile mortality has been excluded. 


Table O' — InehtdifUj fnfantilr Morlalily. 


Year. 

Hindus. 

Mohamedans. 

Burmese. 

No. of 
deaths. 

Rate. 

No. of 
deaths. 

Rate. 

No. of 
deaths. 

Rate. 

1922 



4,927 

39-42 

1,856 

29-94 

3,930 

38-18 

1923 



4,536 

36-29 

1,883 

30-39 

3,915 

37-93 

1924 



4,417 

35 34 

1,724 

27-82 

3,627 

35-14 

1925 



4,622 

36-79 

1,875 

30-21 

3,976 

37-63 

1926 



4,566 

36-35 

1,841 

29-66 : 

3,927 

37-21 

1927 



4,246 

33-80 

1,626 

26-20 ! 

3,317 

31-43 

1928 



4,168 

.33-18 

1,739 

28-02 i 

1 4,060 

38*38 

1929 

-• 


4,004 

31 -87 

1,606 

25-87 i 

j 3,699 

1 

36-05 


Table D — Excluding Infaniile Mortality, 


Year. 

Hindus. 

Mohamedans. 

Burmese. 

No. of 
death.. 

Rate. 

No. cf 
deutba. 

Rate. 

No. of 
deaths. 

Rate. 

1922 

4,192 

33-37 

1,676 

26-39 

3,242 

30-72 

1923 

3,832 


1,574 

25-36 

3,191 

30-40 

1924 

3,619 

28-81 

1,354 

21-81 

2,870 

27-20 

1«S 

3,857 

30-70 


25-29 

3,175 

30-00 

1928 

3,819 

30-40 

1,639 

24-79 

3,033 

28-74 

1927 

3,474 

27*65 

1,333 

21-48 

2,613 

24-76 

U28 

3,362 

26*72 

1,388 

22-36 

3,042 

28-83 

1929 

3,121 

24-84 

1,230 

19-82 

2,729 

25*86 
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A scrutiny of the fi.cwrcH in Table C above does not reveal anything very startling. The m(»rtaliW 
ihte for all as:ea among the Hindus is 0 to |)er thousand higher than among Mohamedana AM 
is approximately^ the same as that among the Burmese notwithstanding the very high infantile 
mortality among t'le Hindus, moitality which as Table B indicated is over Gt) jjer 1,000 hig^mev 
than among the Burmese. In Table I) this difference is less marked. The figures clearly 
dissipate the erroneous impression sometimes entertained that the mortality among the Indian 
labouring class is abnormally high. TI 20 greater majority of Indian immigrants are adults 
between the ages of 18 and 45 and neither provincial statistics of mortality nor the figures 
for Rangoon support that idea. The universal law observed in all large movement^ of popula- 
tion all over tlie world is that new comers to a country sooner or later Wome inured to the 
peculiar characteristics of tlieirnew environment witli its attendant evils in the Bha|)e of illnettl^ 
etc. Ordinarily now arrivals arc no more ])rono to disease or death tlian tlic ^leople of the country, 
though a rcdu(;ed vitality a class or setdion of a community coupled with insanitary conditiouf 
of life are factors whieli incr<*asc the liahility to contract diseases which result in death. i 

(Hi) Generally the conditions under which labourers work arc fairly satisfactory. The 
occuf^tion arfj not injurious to health and the places of work are open and airy. Kven in CAflee 
of cottage iiirlustric-j such as cigarette making and cigar rolling, 1 have found conditions satie- 
factory. There is plenty of ventilation, light and air. It is in rcjcard to their housing in mills 
and in the tovai, that fault is to be found. 

(ih) TIic factors necessary to an orrlo’^ed life, regular Iiours for meals, work, rest, exercise, 
etc., are absent in the case of mf)st labemrers who often have no recognised or regular time for 
food or rest. FitHpicntly, a labourer is obliged to work ff>r long hours at a stretch without 
food or rest and many ha'T to content themselves with only two meals a day, the first in the early 
morning Wore pr>ceeding to worlc, and the second at night aftCT the days work is done. The 
physical strain is thus increased. Unfctt/^i'cd by contrrjl and Ha))ervision of any kind Indian 
labourers art* und'*r a great di‘<advantage. Added to those disabilities arc* the deplorable and 
insanitary living-in conditions. (Vmsiderinir all these factors it is inarvf‘llous that the Indian 
immigrant succeeds in maintaining his health and ]*hysiquc at a fairly hiirh standard. Hia 
daily diet is not extraordinarily enrichening. A t>q4cai diet of Tamils, Tchigus and Uriyaa 
comnrifios a daily average of - 
20 ounces Tier-. 

I • 92 ounces dhal, 

1*44 „ fish, 

• 8 „ flesh meat. 

4*8 „ vegetablea 

*90 „ potatoes. 

with the usual condiments, salt, cooking oil, etc. Uriyas do not eat meat as a nilc. Hindustani# 
use atta in lieu of rice. It will be observed that rice and dhal constitute the main components 
of the diet of these thn)e classes, but as the rice used is always higher milled, it is invariably 
deficient in all the vitamins. Dhal, however provides a larger cjuantity of Vitamin B while 
the vegetables whicli also form an important ingn‘diont in the daily dietary provide all thi^ 
vitamins. The general criterion of these dietaries is that the rice content in all is predominant 
and it is Tvell l^nown that rice while highly assimilable and therefore of great value as a hej|t 
and energy producer, requires to be supported by a sufficiency of otlicr food materials to obtain 
a balanced diet. 

Tn order to obtain an approximate estimation of the nutritive value of the diet most ooia- 
moidy consumed by the Indian labouring classes. Major G. G. Jolly, M.B., O.I.K., Director 

of Public Health, Burma, kindly examined a series of diets. A list of articles comprising typio#! 
diets was furniehed by il‘e writer and the exomination was carried out at the Harcourt-Butler 
Institute of Public Hcialth, Rangoon by Mr. J. Moitra, B.Sc., under the 8ujx*rvipion of Major * 
Jolly. This examination shows that the energy which the normal diet provides, ranges from an 
average of 2.507*4 Calorics a day in the case of Tamils to 2,402 Calories in the cose df Uriyas* 
The diet of thcTolugu ‘ ingle man produces an average of 2,458*2 Calorics |)er day while in the 
case of a family consisting of a man, his wife and a child under five years the average is about 
2,181 Calories per head per day. In the case of a family consisting of a man, his wife and two 
childnn under 0 years where both husband and wife are actual workers the diet indicates a 
dajl^' average of 2,if0()*4 Calories }>er head. To sum up the Indian labourer is loss well nourished 
than the average Burmese labourer whose diet is more varied and balanced and that Atta eatera 
are better off than rice eaters. Generally it may l)e said that the immigrant Indian labourer 
saUs very near the wind so far as the nutritive value of his diet is concerned, as the food commonly 
eatan provides only the bare minimum quantity of the alimentary principle necessary for tl)» 
sustenance of life and the performance of ordinary work, 

(24) Some mills and factories maintain a whole-time qualified medical officer whose funotiona 
include the rendering of medical aid to those injured at work and to the sick -n the oooly l i uaa, 
tha daily inspection of the cooly lines, seeing to tne water supply and cleaning of the latrines a^ 
generally supervising the sanitation of the lines. Defects are reported to the Manager of tfce 
nail, ^me mills in addition, have a Kuropoan Inspecting Medical Officer who is required to 
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ifUit the mill twioe a week. The resident medical officers generally carry out duties satisfaotoriljr. 
Not a single mill or factory in Rangoon maintains a qualified woman doctor or dai. 

(25) Their services are freely requisitioned by the men workers. The women usually are 
e^notant to consult him and call in a native physician or dais or go to the nearest female dis- 
f^nsary. Expectant mothers do not utilize the services of the mill doctor, some call in a daily 
who is usually unqualified and some go to the Dufierin hospital. No mill doctor has ever kept 
a record of births or deaths in the cooly lines. He contents himself with merely reporting such 
occurrences to the Municipal registers of Births and Deaths. The experien<'e of the writer 
is the extreme indifference and callousness of most Managers of Mills in the matter of 
l^oper housing and general well-being of their workers in time communicates itself to the Medical 
Officers. 

(26) Tills matter has been dealt with under III (16) and (18). Labourers living in houses 
in the puren area — ^between China Street on the West and Judah Ezekiel Street on the East 
as well as those living further east in the newly extended area in tow^n — are fairly well off in the 
matter of latrines, drinking water and waste places. All houses in this area are provided with 
taps, separate wash houses and latrines on the flush system. In buildings of two and three 
itoreys the supply of water is not always regular. It is only in those areas where there is no 
flush system that the condition of latrines is bad. Here the bucket or pit system is employed. 
In mills generally the bucket system is employed and in most cases the conditions leave much 
to be desired. The number of seats is also inadequate. There are no separate bathing 
places for men and women and the water supply. 

(27) The Health Department of the CJorporation is responsible. Sanitation, etc., are satis- 
factory. The present condition of affairs in mills calls for drastic and immediate improve- 
ments. 

(30) I'here is no sick Insurance. 

(31) No mill or factory in Rangoon provides maternity benefits. This indifference to 
women w’ork(‘rs cannot be condemned too strongly. Legislation Ls the only means which wall make 
employers realise their responsibility in the matter. Expectant mothers should be taken off 
all work about 4 W£3ek8 before and for at least two weeks after confinement. During this period 
of enforced absence from work they should receive an adequate w^eekly allow^anee not less than 
60 per cent, of their ordinary wages. Tliey should receive* free medical advice and treatment 
by qualified women doctors and nurses. 


V.— Welfare. 

(32) to (36) Except one large Eurojiean Factory, not a single mill or factory concerns itself 
with W'elfare schemes for their labourers. No Welfare officers or workers are employed nor is 
there provision for shelters, creches, education of children of w'orkers, refreshments, physical 
culture, recreation or amusements. 

(37) There is no question as to the desirability and possibility of providing for old age and 

S ©mature rctirt*mcnt. Only one large Company provides a provident fund for its labourers. 

embership is optional and the rate of monthly subscription is 5 per eiuit. of salary. The 
Company contributes a like amount and in addition adds to each labourer’s account annually 
* bonus equivalent to a month's pay. The Fund is very popular and practically all the 5,000 odd 
Workers are subscribers to the fund. This Company also grants disability pay during sickness. 

Public opinion and interest in Labour questions in Burma is lamentably lacking. Labour 
is unorganised and there is no agency sufficiently interested and powerful enough to induce 
large employers of labour to introduce measures which would include the condition of the opera- 
tives. Direct action by Government is possible only in legislation. Legislation can apply only 
to certain aspects, such as restricting the hours of work, prohibiting the employment of women 
and children in certain ofrerations and at nights, etc. The Indian Factories Act, 1911, exists 
lor this purpose. The initiation of Welfare Schemes or measures must emanate from large 
employers of labour. But the iudifferenee of employers, the ignorance of the general body of the 
labourers and the supinencss of public opinion lead to the present unsatisfactory state t>f affairs. 

Welfare schemes comprise measures connected with {a) food supply, {h) maternity benefits, 
{c) education, (d) Provident Benefits, and (e) Co-operativo Credit. As regards (/>) a suitable 
and inexpensive foo<l supply is as important as good housing. The well-being and ability 
of labourers to undergo long hours of strain depend primarily on the nutritive value of their 
food. A well nourished body is better equipped for hard work and better able to resist disease. 
Under existing conditions laliourcrs arc severely handicapped iu this respect. On first joining work 
the labourer has ordinarily little or no cash with which to purchase sustenance till he received hw 
flrat week’s or fortnight’s wage he must induce the local hika or Moplah tradesman to supply 
him with the necessaries on credit, or he must borrow the wherewithal from his maistry. Either 
of the courses lands him in debt. Starting by obtaining his food and other requirements of 
oredit he is forced to continue this system practically throughout his engagement because of 
his inability to pay off the initial debt and at the same time purchase for cash. The credit 
aystem is more expensive and full value is rarely obtained under it. If he obtains provisions 
money to purchase these from his maistry he is charged a high rate of interest for the loan. 
H Is common lor a labourer to be forced to pay back Rs. 25 for provisions obtained worth only 
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•Imt Rs. 20. The establishment of a Co-operative Stores by the mill or factory is iht ooly 
•dn^on of this problem. ^ 

Closely connected with the subject of medical aid is that of maternity benefit schemas 
jteoommonded by the Washington Conference. The scheme in brief is that the expectant mother 
should not be employed on night shifts, that she should be relieved of work about a fortnight 
or a month before her confinement, and not allowed to resume work for a further similar pmod 
after confinement, receiving wages during such enforced absence, and provision for the care ths 
infant while the mother is at work. Where women labour is employed it should be compul- 
soi^ on the mill to maintain a woman doctor who should be required to supervise creches in 

V.--Welfare. 

37. In regard to provident benefits, these may be of different kinds. One of these should be 
the granting of compensation for accidents or during illness or it may take the form of a Sick 
Benefit or Provident Fund. Prior to the passing of the Workmen’s ‘Compensation Act, 1928 
employers of labour were immune from liability to compensate any of their operatives who might 
have been injured in the legitimate discharge of their duties. But certain classes of emplo^rs 
are now bound to provide for the payment to their workmen of compensation for injury by 
accident provided it was not due to culpable negligence on the part of the workman. The Act 
however, does not provide for compensation during sickness. Stoppage of wages diiiing illness 
even though free medical aid and attendance is provided, necessarily impoverishes the workman • 
his need for money is just the same. Some allow'ance during illness would undoubtedly be a 
valuable financial aid to him. The Empress Mills and Tatas recently inaugurated a voluntary 
Sick Benefit Fund open to all their employees. A monthly payment of Bs. 1-12-0 per head 
entitles a w'orkman to an allow'anco of Us. 25 for the first six weeks of his illness and Rs. 16 
for a further period of eight weeks. A voluntary Provident Fund Scheme to enable men to 
save part of their earnings against old age on lines of Municipal and other Provident Fund# 
would be of incalculable value. Workmen would soon realise that they possess a stake in their 
employment particularly if good and faithful work carried with it a bonus at the end of their 
services. Lastly the establishment of co-operative credit societies among the w'orkers would 
lead to a reduction of debt and teach the operatives the value of the principles of co-operation. 

VT. — Education. 

The labouring classes, as a body, are illiterate and inefficient. Much can be done in improv* 
ing their condition and rapacity by bringing educational facilities within their reach. But the 
education of factory workers is not complete unless it piovides not only for factory children 
but also for half-timers and adults. Propaganda work by social bodies* such as the Servants 
of India Society or the Ilamkrishna Mission, would help greatly in stimulating among the working 
classes a desire to improve their condition. The Labour Adviser to the Government of India, 
Miss Broughton, now Lady Chatterjee, WTites “ After thinking over the educational work 
done in the country, T have come to the conclusion that much of its utility is lost Ijecause it 
concentrates entirely on education of children instc'ad of endeavouring to interest and educate 
the parents. The result is that the children after they leave school have no incentive to keep 
up what they have learned and very soon forget it all. If, therefore, the State or Municipal 
Authorities endeavoured to provide educational facilities for adults, much of the labour imd 
money that is spent on the education of children would not be thrown away.” The establish- 
ment of night schools which the adult male workers should be made to attend would be a step 
in the right direction. The Rangoon Social league is interesting itself in this matter. 


Xn. — Wages. 

96. The rates of wages paid to the several classes of industrial labour in Rangoon are indioat- 
ed below' 1 

(а) Baggage coolies of Steamship Companies.— Where a permanent staff is maintained 
maistnes receive Rs. 25 each, and coolies Rs. 19 each per mensem. Where labour is entertained 
08 required coolies receive a daily rat© of As. 12 each. 

(б) Shipping or dock labour is of two classes, that employed by stevedores and that employed 
by the labour contract under agreement w ith the Port Commissioners and Shipping Companiei. 
The rates paid are • — 

By Stevedores for each day or night of actual work. 

By Europeans. By Indians. 

Foreman Rs. 6 and a food allow^ance of 
Re. 1 a day. 

Bead Maistry Rs. 2 each. Rs. 2-12-0 each. 

Kamalis Rs. 2-12-0 each. Rs. M3.0each! 

Winchmen Rs. 2-13-0 each. Rs, 2-2-0 each. 

Coolies Rs. 1-9-0 each. Rs. l-g-O each. 

Coolies now receive a rate of Rs. 1-12-0 n day. 
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By Port Commissioners — 

For handling import and export cargo. On a percentage basis calculated on the amount 
levied Irom shippers and consignees. 

For removing receiving and delivering cargo. On a tonnage basis calculated on total ton- 
nage handled. 

For all other work for which a special staff is engaged a daily rate of 
Gunner Rs. 4-0-0 each for twelve hours. 

Maistry Rs. 3-2-0 each for twelve hours*. 

Cooly Rs. 1-9-0 each for twelve hours. 

(c) Rico Mills (European) — 

For unloading paddy from boats . . 2 annas per hundred baskets. 

For measuring above . . . . 3 annas per haiidreJ baskets. 

For clearing measured paddy and stor- 
ing in godown .. .. .. Re. 1 to Rs. 1-3-0 per 100 baskets according 

as boat capacity does not or exceeds 2,600 
baskets. 

For removing paddy for milling .. annas per 100 baskets if hopper is above 

conveyor band and 3i annas if hopper 
is m godown. 

For transferring milled rice into bags, 

weighing and stitching . . . . Rs. 1-4-0 per 100 bags for single stitching. 

Rs. 1-6-0 per 100 bags for double stitching. 

Re. 1-12-0 per 100 bags for triple stitching. 

For storing haps of riec in godowns .. Rs. 1-2-0 to Rs. 1-8-0 per 100 bags according 

to weight. 

Rs. 3-4-0 to 3-8-0 for transporting bags to 
boat. 

Rs. 3-8-0 to Rs. 3-10-0 for transporting bags 
from serving floor to boat. 

For rebagging, etc. .. .. .. Rs. 3-12-0 per 100 bags and Rs. 1-8-0 for 

storing in godown. 

Indian Rice Millers pay : — 

For unloading boat paddy and storing 

in godown . . . . . . 16 annas per 100 baskets. 

For transferring paddy from godown 

to huller . . . . . . 8 annas per 100 baskets. 

In drying paddy . . . . . . 1 anna per 100 baskets. 

In boiling paddy, etc. . . . . Rs. 4-8-0 per 100 baskets. 

Jn bagging, sewing and loading boats . , Rs. 7-8-0 per 100 baskets. 

In conveying rice in baskets and loading 
sampans .. .. .. Rs. 1-2-0 per 100 baskets. 

(d) Port Commissioners for skilled and unskilled labour : — 

Serangs, deck . . . . . . Rs. 45—2—66 per mensem. 

Serangs, Engine . . . . . . Rs. 45 — 2 — 65 per mensem. 

Stokers . . . . . . - . Rs. 22 and Rs. 30 „ 

Lascars . . . . • • < . Rs- 20 and Rs. 28 ,, 

Burwans .. .. .. .. Rs. 20 — 1 — 26. ,, 

Peons .. .. .. .. Rs. 18—1/3— 19— 1—26. 

Serangs, Secunnios, stokers, lascars and tindals receive in addition a Fire, Sea or District 
allowance of Rs. 6, Rs. 5 and Rs. 2 respectively a month. 

97. (/) Generally the increase in wages on the pre-war rate has been approximately ! — 

Unskilled labour . . . . . . 33 J per cent 

Menials in boat service . . . . 26 per cent. 

Domestic servants , . . . . . 40 per cent. 

Unskilled general labour . . . . 10 to 15 per cent. 

Skilled workers .. .. .. 33 J to 60 per cent. 
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(it) The increases in wages are due to the high cost of living and high house rents. 

(nt) During the eight years 1900 — 1907 the price-levels of rice, both best and oomm^n 
sorts, wheat and arhar dhali were maintained at below the parity of the level adopted as the 
standard. In 1902-04 the price of rice of the quality consumed by the working class popula- 
tion w'as 25 per cent, cheaper than the normal while wheat and arhar dhall were also choflmr 
in the period 1904 — 07. Thereafter, prices of all commodities continued to advance steadily 
till the year immediately preceding the War, the rise in the price of rice in particular being most 
marked, being about 68 per cent, above the pre-war normal. Since the termination of the War 
the tendency of price has been to soar. Though values are now below the level of the War 
period they are considerably higher than in the years immediately preceding it. In the post- 
war period 1919 — 1925 the price-level of rice has varied between 133 and 182 in the case of the best 
sort and between 159 and 218 in the case of the common quality. Th price-levels of wheat 
and dhall also advanced fluctuating between 236 atid 330 in the case of wheat and between 294 
and 392 in the case of dhall. Salt prices ruled above the normal during 1902-04 when there was 
a drop to below the standard but since 1904 the price has steadily risen approximating an average 
of 92 points above the normal. The statement below shows the trend of prices, the figures 
representing average price levels compared with the pre-war normal of 100. 


Article. 


1900-07. 

1908-13. 

1919-25. 

Rice, best 

. . 

77*6 

123*4 

165*0 

Rice, common 

. . 

.. 83-25 

139-0 

193*0 

Wheat 

. . 

.. 78-5 

112-4 

263*6 

Arhar dhall . . 

. . 

.. 79-6 

110*0 

338*6 

Salt 

. . 

.. 970 

116*0 

192*3 

General average 

. . 

.. 83-0 

120*0 

228*0 


Recently however, owing to keen competition among stock-holders, bad trade conditions 
and tightness of the money market, prices have fallen appreci ably but they are still much 
above the parity of the period 1908 — 1913. 

100. The extent and effect of payment of wages through contractors and maistries are shown 
for each class of labour for which wage information woe given under question (96). 

(а) Baggage Coolies. — Though steamship companies now disburse wages direct to the 
coolies, the men are forced by the contractor to pay him Rs. 9 monthly. The maistries in 
turn levy Ks. 1-4-0 a week from each cooly. A cooly therefore actually receives only Rs. 5 a 
month as wages instead of Rs. 19 the amount paid by the Company. To make up the shortage 
in salary the coolies prey on passengers, particularly deck passengers, extorting money for ser- 
vices which are supposed to be rendered free. The contractors and maistries are aware of these 
extortions but close their eyes to the acts of the coolies for the very good reason that the mais- 
tries share in the extortions. In the case of temporary gangs for casual work the contractor 
appropriates the whole amount of w'ages paid by the Company. 

(б) Shipping Labour. — Gangs are invariably under-employed, usually too below^ strength. The 
Gang maistry appropriates the wages of the two men short employed. The head maistry levies 
a commission of one anna per head per day from each class of labour and his clerk similarly 
takes one anna a day from each Winchman, 

(c) Rice Mills. (European). 

(i) Unloading and measuring paddy boats. — ^The sub-maistries in charge of these operations 
deduct a commission of Rs. 1-4-0 from each weekly bill and pay the balance to the coolies. 
In addibion each sub-maistry takes from each cooly Rs. 25 a year as a perquisite or gratuity. 

• (it) Clearing measured paddy and storing it in godown. — ^Thehead maistry allows his sub- 
maistries an all-round rate of 14 annas per 100 baskets for outturns of 50 whole baskets or mul- 
tiples thereof. For example, if 2,769 baskets wero'cleared and stored the sub-maistries are paid 
for 2,750 baskets only at 14 annas per 100 baskets although the mill has paid for 2,769 b^kets 
at Re. 1 to Rb. 1 -3-0 per 100 baskets. The head maistry also deducts Re. 1 from each sub-maistry’s 
bill. It must be noted that the mill pays Ihe^ead maistry a commission of 20 per cent, oalou- 
lated on the amount of each weekly bill. This is his legal remuneration. Each Bub*mhistry 
deducts 2 annas from the rate paid to him by the head maistry, eliminates all outturns which 
are not in whole fifties and deducts two shares of the wages due for himself and his clerk. The 
balance is distributed equally among the coolies. For instance if 18 men are employed and the 
outturn is 1,483 baskets the sub-inaistry calculates wages on only 1,450 baskets at 12 annas 
per 100 baskets and divides the amount into 20 equal shares retaining the value of two shares 
for himself and disbursing the balance equally among the 18 coolies. 

(Hi) Removing paddy for milling. — In addition to the rates stated under 96 (c) the miUf 
give their head maistries a commission of 20 per cent, on the value of each bill presented. 
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TJifi head maUtry allows his sub-maistrids rates which are one anna below the schedule 
ruifees oalottlated orr outturns of whole fifties disregarding outturns which are not multiples of 
number. He also deducts a coraihiasion of Re. 1 from each sub-maistry’s bill. The sub- 
nmistries deduct half an anna from rates allowed them and pay the coolies at rates of 6 annas 
and 2 annas respectively, on outputs which are multiples of 50. In addition each sub-maistry 
takes the value of two parts of the wages, one for himself and one for his clerk. This is done 
in the same manner as described above. 

^ (iv) Transferring milled rice into bags, weighing and stitching. — Every mill allows its head 
maistry the usual 20 per cent, commission. Every head maistry employs two sub-maistries 
for these operations. The bagging and weighing gang are under a sub-maistry called the weigh* 
ing maistry. The stitchers are under the sewing maistry. 

The head maistry pays these men as follows : — 



Weighing 

Sewing 


maistry. 

maistry, 


A. P. 

A, P. 

For single stitching per 100 bags 

10 0 

9 6 

For double stitching per 100 bags 

10 0 

9 6 

For triple stitching per 100 bags 

14 0 

11 6 


As in the other operations payment is made on outturns of even 50 bags. The Head Maistry 
also appropriates from all bills of both sub-maistries (t) a commission of 5 per cent, on value 
of each bill presented to him (n) all annas and pies in the total and {iii) a commission of 
Re. 1 towards the pay of his clerk. Thfi modua operandi ot the two sub-maistries in disburse- 
ment of wages to the labourers is as follows : — ^The weighing maistry deducts (i) a commission 
of 5 per cent, calculated on actual amount received by him (n) all annas and pies (m) value of 
two men's wages. Tlie sewing maistry deducts annas from the rates allowed him by the head 
maistry as well as the value of 6 men’s wages. 

(v) Carrying stitched bags to godown and thence to boat and from sowing floor to boat 
direct. The head maistry who is directly in charge of this gang gets the usual 20 per cent, 
commission on each bill. While the mills pay on the actual outturn, the head maistry ignorea 

? [uantitie8 which are not in even tons and pays on balance at Re. 1 per 100 small bags and 1-4 
or 100 large bags for removal and storage and Rs. 2 per 100 bags for conveyance from godown 
to boat and Rs. 2-8 for conveyance from sewing floor to boat direct. In addition, he appro- 
priates the value of wages of two men for himself and his clerk. To appease the coolies ho gives 
each a bonus of Rs. 4 or Rs. 5 once, or twice a year. 

(vi) Rebagging, etc. — The head maistry gets the usual 20 per cent, commission. The 
weighing and sewing gangs who are employed on these operations and paid direct by the head 
maistry and not through the sub-maistnea receive payment atRs. 2 and lie. 1 per !()0 bags but 
in distributing the wages the value of t^^o men’s wages are deducted. In addition to the deduc- 
tions referred to above the head maistry appropriates wholly the value of two weekly bills 
annually, one bill relating to a week in the busy season when mills work day and night, and the 
other for a week when mills work only during the day. In such cases the coolies are paid Rs. 2 
each per week. 

102. There does not appear to be any standard basis of payment for overtime or Sunday work. 
The Port Commissioners who arc probably the largest payers of overtime have different scales 
on which overtime is calculated. For one class of w'ork, men on Rs. 50 get an overtime of 
Rs. 1-15, those on Rs. 60 receive Rs. 2-11-0. In another class Ihe payment is on the basis of a 
day’s pay. The Port Health Superior Staff receive overtime equivalent to a day’s pay. Except 
the Customs service, the Telegraph Department and the Government Press, no overtime is paid 
in any Government department. « 

As regards commercial and industrial concerns there is no hard and fast rule for payment 
of overtime and when overtime is paid the basis is either hall a day’s wage, a day’s wage or 
one and a half days’ wage. In one large European concern labourers employed on a 
Sunday receive 1 1 days’ wage but under the Factory Act such men are given a day off during the 
week for which day they receive no wage. As all the labour is employed on a daily wage rate, 
the men employed on overtime do not therefore lenefit to any considerable extent. If overtime 
is intended to enable an industrious worker to earn more money then the existing provision in 
the Factories Act operates against this purpose. *^ Further, this provision is apparently 
inoperative in the case of rice mill labour which receives no overtime, and w'hich has no stated 
hours for work. 

105. Widely divergent views are entertained in Rangoon as to what constitutes a minimum 
,, wage but the consensus of opinion among a large section of employers appears to be that a mini- 
ntum wage is one that will provide an employee with the hare necessities of ’ existence ’. With- 
#ut desiring to enter into a dissertation on the subject, it would be sufficient to suggest that a 
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xninimum wage should be one that would enable an employee to * live ’ in moderate comfort 
and leave a surplus sufficient to provide necessary incidentals in the shape of washing, reple- 
nishing of the wordrobe for work-a-day purposes, bus or gharry fare during unseasonable wea- 
ther occasional amusements, and provision of mescal needs in time of illness and for an annual 
holiday. It should also suffice to provide for smalf savings monthly against old ^ age or re- 
tirement, particularly in spheres of work which do not give provident or pensionary benefits* 
This standard may at first sight appear to be an idealistic one but a little reflection will show 
that the mental, moral and bodily well-being of an employee are decidedly to the advantage of 
the employer. Physical well-being cannot be expected of an employee who ‘ exists * not 
‘ lives ’ and a poorly nourished body sooner or later re-acts on the mental and moral character. 
In no sphere of work perhaps is the mistaken view referred to above more marked than in the 
case of employe(‘s in the retail trade. The case of shop girl assistants illustrates most markedly 
under-payment in the trade. Long hours of work are demanded and the girls are expected al- 
ways to be cleanly and neatly clothed and shod. The starting pay in one firm is Rs. 36 a 
month plus a commission of one per cent, on sales. Many of these girls are the sole wage earners 
in the family consisting of a widowed mother in indifferent health and/or a younger brother or 
sister of a school going age. To house and feed herself and her dependents and clothe herself 
on Rs. 35 a month is asking the impossible. It is trne there is the commission but this rarely 
amounts to Rs. 10 a month on the average. Girls who have no dependents live at the Y. W. C. A. 
hostel for the sake of cheapness. It is to the credit of that excellent institution that it consider- 
ately charges a rate of boarding and lodging based on the actual pay drawn. As this institu- 
tion depends on public generosity for its main revenue it cannot continue indefinitely to under 
charge without eventually being forced to lower the quality and standard of the food supplied.. 
Apart from the payment to the hostel the girls have to meet expenses on washing, club subs- 
criptions, proviefe themselves uith clothing etc., Rs. 35 does not suffice. This matter of or| 
ganised under-payment is the direct cause why so many respectable girls go UTong. Poor 
wages result in moral turpitude by weakening the impulse to resist temptation. Consequently 
it is not surprising that so many 3^oung girls find it increasingly difficult to refuse the ‘ easy * 
money so generously and constantly thrown into their laps and the temptation to accept be- 
comes greater should illness prevail in the family" at the time. A semi-starved body is the 
greatest asset in the armour of the tempter. The logical consideration that should govern the 
fixation of a minimum wage for this class of W'orkers should be the cost of living and living-in 
conditions. A reasonable minimum or starting salary for shop girls and male assistants would 
be Rs. 60. The progressiveness of a nation is seriously retarded if the female quantity of its 
population is not adequately cared and provided for. It is highly desirable therefore that some 
workable measure should be introduced to ensure the payment of a fair minimum wage in all 
classes of employment, 

107. Apart from a series of enquiries carried out between 1921 and 1924 in connection with 
working class budgets, in the early part of 1925, 1 carried out a further investigation to ascertain 
the extent of indebtedness among Indian immigrant labourers. Several hundred men picked 
at random w’ere examined. A large percentage admitted being in debt to the extent of sums 
variously stated to range from Rs. 16 to Rs. 1,000 borrowed on interest at rates ranging from 
one per cent, to tw’enty five per cent, per mensem. In a few cases loans were taken from re- 
latives or friends free of interest. Ck)nsiderable difficulty was experienced in collecting infor- 
mation. Many show^ed a reluctance to disclose the true state of their indebtedness, some 
appeared to understate the facts, while some appeared to have a most hazy notion of their 
indebtedness. For these reasons a large number of enquiries w ere rejected. Only 163 enquiries, 
the admitted statements in which w'ere capable of some check and verification, were retained. 
Sixty-one or 37 per cent, admitted debt. 

The classes examined with results are set out below : — 

Class, No. examined. No. in debt. 

Uriyas , . , . . . . . 31 9 

♦ Hindustanis . . . . . . . . 14 4 


Tamils 


41 

77 


15 

33 


Telugus 

The purposes for which it was stated money w'as borrowed are ; — 

Remittance to wife 17 ; marriage celebrations 11 ; remittance to parents 7 ; funeral rites 6 ; 
illness 4 ; being out of work 3 ; clearing old debts and paying trade bills 2 each ; setting up in 
business, purchasing land in village and building a house in Burma one each ; no definite reasons 
assigned 6. Enquiries showed that various causes contributed towards the indebtedness, 17 
per cent', of admitted indebtedness appear to be due to the high rents paid for a small room about 
^0 feet square for which as much as Rs. 15, Rs. 20 and Rs. 26 were paid, representing 20 per cent, 
or more of the average earnings. Clothing and * extras * account for 8 per cent, of coses ; drink 
on which 15 per cent, of income was spent is responsible for 13 per cent, of the indebtedness. ^ 
|n the majority of cases, however, the indebtedness was attributed to insufficiency of money 
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due to the low scale of wages earned or to under-payment » An analysis of the admitted income 
of the borrowers does not support the contention of poor wages as in only 16 per cent, was the 
monthly wage Rs. 20 or less. On the other hand, no less than 40 per cent, of the borrowers 
were in receipt of an income of Rs. 40 or over a month. As 31 per cent, of the borrowers re- 
present lab:»urer8 under contract it is probably true that under-payment is the cause of indebted-^ 
ness. 


XV.— Industrial disputes. 

123. There have been two big strikes among dock and shipping coolies in the last decade. 
The first occurred early in 1924 and the second in May this year. The causes of both strikes 
were ostensibly for an increase in wages. The earlier strike which lasted for about a fortnight 
was really due to the grievances which the employees of one firm had against their head maistry. 
The labourers of the other firms joined issue in sympathy and as their grievances were more 
or less identical they felt themselves justified in joining those who first went on strike. The 
more important of their demands w€Te(l) an increase in wages and (2) an interval in the day 
for meals. Both demands wore grant? 1 by allemol 6, 0'Kl and 8,000 labourers 

were affeeted. This strike caused great dislocation to shipping. This y(‘ar’s strike was on a 
greater magnitude and it lead to serious rioting with bloodshed between Indian labourers and 
the Burmese. The Local Government appointe<l a Committee of Enquiry and a reference IS 
invited to the Committee’s report which has been published. 


XVIII,— Intelligence. 

143. A n h'rcnee has been made to these matters earlier in this statement and it appeare 
nnnecessary to repeat them here. 

145. The Labour Statistics Bureau has carried out an investigation into the Standard and 
Cost of Living of the Working Classes in Rangoon, and a report was published last 3^ear giving 
the results of the Enquiry. As regards investigations by private individuals a leference is ii^ 
vited (u) to an interesting brochure on “ Contract Labour ” by Mr. A. Narayana Rao, and 
(b) My Book on “ Indian Labour in Rangoon ’L 

APPENDIX L 
Table A. 


Statemnit of Jn luin and Foreign Immigration and Emigration by sen recorded at the Port of Rangoon' 
during the twenty two years PJ08-W20, 





Immigrants. 


Emigrants. 

Pifferenoa 








between 








Column 6 








and 

Calendar Year. 

Men. 

Women. 

Childrt^n. 

3’otal. 

Total. 

Column 6. 


1 

2 

3 



6 

7 

1908 


223,582 

17,410 

11,083 

252,075 

227,568 

24,607 

1909 


224,817 

16,666 

14,999 

259,462 

253,349 

3,133 

1910 


235.324 

16,347 

16,436 

268,107 

217,111 

50,096 

1911 


250,439 

18,229 

14,777 

289,445 

221,981 

67,464 

1912 


223. J 64 

18.608 

15.213 

2,56,985 

240,917 

16,068 

1913 


272,593 

23,664 

16,782 

313,039 

271,687 

41,362 

1914 


186,008 

18,408 

1 1,825 

216,841 

7.3,242 

1 43,600* 

1916 


261,979 

16,919 

13,070 

291,968 

198,715 

03,263 

1916 


201.889 

15,8.37 

12,142 

1 229,868 

* 200,898 

28,261 

1917 


182,297 

13,727 

10,765 1 

i 206.789 

216,910 

10,121 

1918 


214,243 

13,1.'>2 

10,743 J 

238,1.38 

206,280 

31,858 

1919 


240,709 

16,922 

13,822 

, 271,453 

200,646 

70,807 

1920 


276,386 

23,028 

17,423 

1 316,837 

217,212 

09,620 

1921 


266,621 

23,912 

15,899 

306,432 

266,892 

39,640 

1922 


282,059 

23,769 

14,778 

320,606 

266,398 

64,209 

1923 


301,499 

25,627 

15,0.36 

.342,161 

243,886 

98,275 

1924 


306,655 

25,652 

15,094 

.347,401 

265,354 

82,047 

1926 


2tl0,396 

24.607 

15,209 

3.30,212 

.301,896 

28,310 

1926 


324,024 

28,301 

17,109 

i 370,034 

1 292,394 

77,640 

1927 


339,454 

31,531 

16,007 

386,992 

.311,895 

75,007 

1928 


339,180 

30,730 

16,71.3 

386,623 

291,162 

04,46r 

1929 

1 

326,045 

29,124 

14,189 

369,358 

324,011 

[ 

45,247 


m 
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APPENDIX i~coutd. 

TMe B, 

SBBtmint $h(nving Indian Immigration ani Emigration by sea as recorded al the Port of Rangoon 
during the sixteim years 1913-1929. 





Immigrants. 


1 

Emigrants . 

Diflerenca 

Calendar Year. 


. 


i 


between 

Columns 



Mon. 

Women. ('hildren. 

Total. 1 

1 

Total. 

5 and 6. 


1 

2 

‘ 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1913 


252,926 

20,690 

14,966 

1 

288.582 ’ 

242,079 

45,903 

1914 


171 . 27 rj 

16,210 

10,504 

197.995 1 

53,299 

144,696 

1015 


250,479 

1 . 5,464 

12,059 

278,002 1 

184,665 

93,337 

1910 


191,336 

14,119 

10,685 

216,140 1 

167,174 

48,966 

1917 


17 . 3,843 

12,592 

!».763 

196,198 ' 

187,680 

8,518 

1018 


208,436 

12,340 

10,001 

230,777 1 

180,940 

49,837 

1910 


231,206 1 

1 . 5.493 

12,599 

2 . 59,298 

176,715 

82,683 

1920 


264,392 i 

20,262 

15,634 

300,288 

188.999 

111,289 

1021 


253,025 

20,912 

13,951 

287.888 

245,391 

42,497 

1022 


! 267,329 

20,626 

12,988 

300.943 

246,977 

53,966 

.1023 


1 287,618 

21.474 

13,042 

322 , i:u 

223.918 

98,216 

1024 


1 291,401 

21,763 

12,865 

326,029 

242..568 

83,461 

1925 


1 275,832 

20,586 

12.917 

309,335 

277,322 

32,013 

1027 


1 319,966 1 

27.167 

13 , 95.3 

. 361,086 

280 , 7.39 

80,347 

1028 


1 320,247 ' 

26,273 

13,609 

i 360.129 

263 . 34.5 

96,784 

1029 


308,075 1 

25,423 

12,408 

1 245,906 

294.574 : 

. 51,332 


A PPKNDIX l-~ v(mtd. 

Table C. 

BUUtfnent of Immigrants arriving in Rangoon by sm pom the chief pctrts in hulia. (Deck only). 


— 

1921 , 

1922 . 

192 , 3 . 

1924 

1925 . 

1927 . 

1928 . 

1929 . 

C Men 


92,254 

84,890 

92,818 

88,741 

96,059 

99,01 1 

110,285 

96,417 

Ckloutta . < ^Vomrn 

.. 

7,494 

5,248 

5,617 

5,772 

6,059 

5,943 

6,732 

6,568 



4,704 

2,975 

2,797 

3.245 

3,654 

. 3,305 

3,674 

3,428 

(.Total 


104,452 

9 . 3,113 

101,232 

97,758 

105,772 

108,259 

120,691 

106,413 

f Men 


29 , 7:6 

' 34,274 

. 34,401 

40,511 

38,371 

43,689 

47,014 

48,924 

Oldttagoug j lA’'o7ren 


837 

726 

69.3 

981 

1,025 

858 

1,425 

1,860 

and j Children 


667 

722 

514 

809 

775 

460 

6.37 

874 

Anoan. c Total 


31,260 

35,722 

35,608 

42,301 

40,171 

45,007 

49,076 

61,648 

/ Men 

k . . 

38,380 

44.687 

! 42,965 

47,171 ' 

49,193 

56,495 

52,203 

42,460 



5,862 

r >,.388 1 

1 5,262 

5,401 

5,848 

7,002 

6,271 

4,261 

Children 


3,987 

3,221 

1 2,998 

3,209 

3,917 

3,651 

3,341 

1 2,238 

( Total 


48,229 

53,296 

51,165 

. 55,781 

58,958 

67,148 

61,815 

48,949 

r Men 


71,738 

73,079 

I 99,227 

98,509 

80,448 

92,636 

82,804 

93,592 

.•CoromaRdcl \ Women 


3,887 

3,777 

4,750 

4,868 

3,602 

5,275 

4,421 

4,780 

]^orti. ] (Children 


3,179 

2,831 

3,296 

i 3,278 

2 , 2,36 

2,748 

2,314 

2,478 

Total 


78,804 

79,687 

107,273 

106,655 

86,286 

100,669 

89,539 

100,860 

f Men 


232,128 

226,930 

269,411 

1 274,932 

264,071 

291,831 

292,306 

281 , 38 $ 

all \ Women 


18,080 

15.139 

16,262 

17,022 

1 16,534 

19,078 

18^9 

17 , 41^0 

JNrta, *] Children 


12,537 

9,749 

9.605 

40,541 

! 10.682 

10,164 

9,906 

9,018 

( Total 


262,745 1 

261,818 

295,278 

302,495 , 291,187 

1 

321,073 

321,121 

307,860 


Noth. — F iguros for 1920 are not available. 
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APPENDIX /-contd. 

Table D, 

StaUmerd of Emigrante leaving Rangoon by sea for Indian Ports, (DeeJt only)i 


! 

1921. 

1922. ; 

1923. 

1924. 

i 

1 

1925. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

Calcutta . . 
Chittagong 
and 

Aracan 

Madras 

Coromandel Ports . . 
Other Ports 

1 

100,756 

(^)0,674 

79,277 

17,478 

72,671 

13.99,3 

84,185 

15.647 

1 

77,098 

26.05.5 

81,684 

(r)12,435 

85,459 

(012,624 

88,319 

(c)29,584' 

(?02I,923 
' 3.3,984 

' 66,029 

1 791 

1.3,475 

3.5,064 

83,160 

989 

17,387 

36,189 

72,586 

7.54 

19,209 

39,3.51 

50,707 

948 

20,992 

41,485 

92,982 

28,295 

57,322 

1 91,3.51 

i ■' 

17,101 

47,714 

89,853 

25,971 

48,197 

(d)86,144 

Total all Ports 

; 230,157 

2.30,343 

i 

213,.580 

j 216,107 

258,612 

j 271,087 

262,751 

j 278,214" 


Note — 

1. Arakan in a division of Burma. Chittagong is a port in India. 

2. Fignroa for 102(J ar«* not avadablc. 

(a) denotow to Ciiittagong only by A. S. N. Coy's Steamors. 

(h) denotes to Arakan Ports and to ('hittagong by B. I. S. N. Coy’s Rtoamors. Separate figures are 
not available. 

(c) Includes emigrants by Bengal-Burma .S. N. Coy's stearaers. 

(rf) Includes outgoings by B. B. S. N. Coy’s steamers. 

THE PRIVATE MEDICAL PRACTITTOKER’8 ASSOCIATION. RANGOON. 

Housing. 

The question of bousing the labour of Rangoon has so far failed to be adequately tackledf. 
Although the bodies like the Municipal Corporation, Port Trust, Burma Railways and a few of the 
industrial concerns provide housing accommodation for a portion of their labour, yet a visit to any 
of the streets occupied by the labourers will show’ howr labourers are paclced together in smalt 
rooms regardless of any law^s of hygiene and sanitation. This association is not in a position 
to reply to the questionnaire under the heading of housing in detail as to the extent to which 
housing is provided by employers, by Government, private landlords or workers themselves. But 
it is evident to all interested in questions coneerning the Public Health of t ho town and the wel- 
fare of the labourers that the labour of this toAvii is not adequately provided wdth lodging housee 
by their employers with the result that they have to find nccommodationin lodging houses in the 
town. The condition of the.se lodging houses is .simply aj^palling from the hygienic point of view. 
According to the Municipal Laws 30 sq. feet of floor space is calculated per person in a residential 
house. The way in which the lodging hou.scs in the towns are occupied by the labourers under 
their Maistry (Headman) shows that this law’ is not only entirely ignored by the Maiatry but iff 
mercilessly abused. Every ineli c.f the space in the room is occupied and at night w'hcn all are 
asleep it is impossible for one to walk across the room unless he treads over the sleeping persone. 
In this connection para. 74 on page 32 of the IH volume of the Report on the Public Health of 
Rangoon gives the w oefiil tale of the condition of these lodging houses. It states that in a room* 
whidi according to the Municipal Law* could not accommodate more than nine persons, were seen 
fifty persons sleeping. This would give the Commission some idea of the appalling congestion in 
the lodging houses. Besides the accomm odalion, the rooms are ilbventilatcd . There is only tho 
front door and a w indow or an aperture at the back which in the rainy season and winter arc kept 
closed at night. This cuts off the only source of fresh air. The occupants breathe the air in the 
room over and over again with the attendant consequences. Then again there is perhaps only onff 
water closet to be used by all with no chance of tho place being disinfected for months together. 

Coming to the type of houses provided by the employers it cannot be said that they are suek 
as would reasonably meet the ordinary requirements of the sanitary laws. The cooly baxrackff 
provided by some of the firms are not bad but unfortunately such instances are very few indeed. 
The ordinary requirements of a cooly barrack are general cleanliness, provision for plenty of freak 
air and sun light, satisfactory sanitary arrangements, clean and healthy surroundings and ad^ 
quate water supply. If these are lacking and they are so in a majority of cases, there is alwagm 
danger of disease and epidemics among the labouring classes which affects not only the labouww 
but is a menaoe to the general public 
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8imgtiUoH$,-^A\\ employers toolading bodies like the Oorporation, Rangoon Development 
Trust, Port Trust, Burma Railways and other commercial and industrial firms should provide 
aeoommodation to the fullest extent for their labour. 

2. The type of accommodation should be according to the up to date sanitary and publio 
health requirements. That is, there should be ample provision for — the perfolation of fresh air, 
entrance of sun light, adequate space per person and special provision for married persons. The 
sanitary requirements must be fulfilled, proper drains and arrangement for fiushing them should 
be provided, surroundings should be well kept. 

3. For the casual labour who must occupy lodging houses in the town, the Corporation should 
enforce strict observance of the Municipal Laws. It should, if necessary, employ more hands to 
adequately enforce the rules. Severe punishments should be indicted for the violation of the 
rules. The landlords should be made to periodically whitewash, paint and attend to necessary 
fepairs needed in the houses. 


Health. 

There are no means by which the health conditions of labourers can be satisfactorily examin- 

There are no special figures of birthrate, deathrate, infant mortality or for diseases among 
labourers available. The study of this question must therefore bo based on the deductions from 
the general health conditions of the town. Rangoon is predominantly a commercial town and 
there is always an influx of Indian labour for which this town forms the distributing centre. A 
very largo portion of the population is formed of the floating population which is mainly housed in 
the tenement houses in the town. The death, birth and Infantile Mortality rates of the town 
must therefore draw a major share from the labouring classes. The death rate of this town is 
alarmingly high when compared to that of other important commercial towns. For purpose of 
oomparison we would take the statistics for 1922, the year for which the figures of different places 
are available to this association. The death rate in London was 13*v'>, Birmingham 11*9, and 
Liverpool 14*6, while in Rangoon it was 36*04. Then again in 1924, the death rate m different 
places was as follows: — Rangoon 33 • 15, Kngland 12*2, Colombo 29 *3, Bombay 33*44, Madras 
41 • 90 and Singapore 27 • 08. These figures w'onld prove that death rate m Rangoon forms a very 
serious problem. All Authorities are agreed that labouring classes, living in conditions as they 
are in, contribute largely to this factor. 

Coming to “ Infantile Mortality ” and to quote from the report on the I^ublic Health of 
Rangoon, “ Infantile Mortality is appallingly heavy here.” The Infantile Mortality for the years 
1928 and 1929 i.s 340* 69 and 320 * 54 respeotively. The Infantile Mortality rate, if not the highest, 
is one of the highest in tho world. The causes for this serious situation are to be found in the 
Health Department's Reports and the moans of remedying them will be discussed at a later stage. 
While the Infantile Mortality and tho general death rates are going high, the birth rate is decreas- 
ing. The vital statistics afford an insight into this question. 

23. (n) The method of registration of both births and deaths is carried out by the Municipal 
Corporation through its Births and Deaths Rcgistmtion Offices scattered over the different quar- 
ters of the town. Registration of deaths is easily carried out. No burial can take place without 
the production of a burial pass from the Corporation. 

As for the registration of births, every birth of a child within the Municipal area, is to be 
notified for registration. Failure to do that within six months of tho birth, exposes the party 
oonoerned to prosecution and fine. With the number of vaccinators and Lady Health Visitors it 
should not bo a difficult task to exorcise an adequate check. 

(mi) The question of housing and its relation to health has already been discussed in the 
earlier part of this note. It cannot however be over-emphasised that there is an intimate rela- 
tionship between the housing problem and health of the occupiers. Proper sanitation of houses 
forms an important factor in the health problems of a town. Plenty of fresh air, bright sunlight, 
proper sanitary arrangements and a good and adequate water supply are some of tho most essen- 
tial requirements for town life. Absence of these means adverse effect on the health of an indivi- 
dual. Want of fresh air, open space and sunlight for instance, predisposes a person to Tubercu- 
losis. Similarly insanitary conditions and inad^uate supply of good water may form a predispos- 
ing factor for the origin of diseases such as Dysentery, Diarrhoea, Cholera, Typhoid, etc. Once 
the infection finds room in such places, it is not difficult for it, considering the favourable condi- 
Mons prevailing, for an epedemio to develop. 

24 . (i) Medical facilities provided by employers must be regarded as highly insufficient. There 
ore very few firms, hardly three or four who provide medical facilities for their labour, lliese 
&oilities tftke the shape of a small outdoor dispensary under the charge of a medical man. In a 
majority of cases, this medical man is not a qualified doctor. It may be put forward by the firms 
idiat they have duly qualified medical men as their medical officers. In this connection it may 
be pointed out that the socalled doctors actually in charge of their dispensaries and health of the 
labourers, both accidental and casual, are men with no medical education or qualification. At 
best they are compounders. The medical officers pay visits periodically for the benefit of the 
foperior staff, and to meet the requirements of the Factory Act. It is suggested that all emj^o- 
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yew who employ labour to a minimum strength which should be fixed by the commission, should 
he required to engage the services of a full time duly qualified medical man. 

(h) The only provision for medical facilities by the Government in this town is the General 
Hos^tal with an accommodation of about 5 to 6 hundred beds and two dispensaries. For a town 
with a population of over 3J lakhs the hospital accommodation is ridiculously low. This hospital 
has to meet the demands of important cases from all over the province. Tt cannot therefore be 
said that the labour is provided with adequate medical facilities by the Government when the 
Government, it must be admitted, has not made enough provision for the town as a whole. For 
the sufficiency or insufficiency of accommodation for the general public and thereby the provi- 
sion of medical facilities for the labour in the General Hospital, a reference is invited to the Annual 
Reports of the General Hospital. 

(in) Besides the General Hospital and the two Government out-door dispensaries there is the 
Ramakrishna Mission Hospital and four dispensaries provided by the Corporation of Rangoon. 
The Ramakrishna Mission Hospital is run by the public contributions and assistance by the Cor- 
poration and Government. Although a boon for the labouring classes, it cannot possibly 
reach, with its limited accommodation and resources, even any where near the minimum require- 
ments of the town. 

In short medical facilities, provided both by the Government and all other agencies combined 
are anything but adequate. 

(»v) The only provision for woman doctors in the town is made up of those in the Dufferin 
Hospital, in the Maternity and Infant Welfare Centres, a couple of them in the General Hospital 
and Wo Lady Health Assistants employed by the Corporation of Rangoon. Ail thes(< combined 
will not exceed a dozen and a half in number. That being so, what share falls to the lot of the 
labouring classes can bet ter be imagined than described. There is no provision at all by the Gov- 
ernment barring the service DufTcrin Hospital, an institution for women, is rendering. The 
Rangoon Corporation employs about a dozen midwives w'ho are expected to vaccinate femtes 
and children, give advice to’ woman -folk on general lines, attend Municipal Centres for Infant 
welfare and also attend to confinements. Besides these, there are a few^ midwives employed by 
the Maternity and Infant Welfare Centres whose activities are mostly confined to their Centres. 
It will therefore be seen that the provision of trained midw ives to the labourers practically dwind- 
les down to nil. There are, no doubt, trained midwives available to the general ])iiblic on pay- 
ment. They, however, are not within the reach of labouring classes. Dais or unqualified mid- 
wives are gradually dying out after the enactment of the law prohibiting unqualified midwives 
from practising. 

26. For actual statistics on this item reference is invited to the Annual Reports of the Ins- 
pector-General of Civil Hospitals, Burma, on Hospitals and Dispensaries and also of the Health 
Officer of the Corporation of Rangoon, on the working of the Municipal Dispensaries. This 
association, through the experience of its members, is convinced that the labouring classes, par- 
ticularly of this town, are amenable to the western system of medicine. The existing medical 
institutions arc freely utilized by them. If there is any paucity in the utilization of the medical 
institutions by the labouring classes, it is due to the fact that there is not enough provision 
for medical relief. For a labourer to receive attention at a dispensaiy or hospital, it would 
probably mean waiting for hours and to get admission into the hospital he may perhaps have to 
wait for at least weeks if not months. 

29. For statistical information on this item reference i.s invited to the Annual Reports of the 
Health Department of the Municipal Coi-poration of Rangoon. Tins a.ssociation intends dealing 
only with those diseases which are common among laboiiicrs in ihis town. The most important 
of these are of Respiratory and Digestive Groups. 

The total number of deaths from Respiratory Diseases in the year was IJOO ; in 1925 
it increased to 2,344— Report on the Public Health of Ra ngoon, Volume I, Para. 10. In 1929 
it has come up to 3,133,— viWc Health Department’s Rc^port 1929. This show s the alarming ra- 
pidity with which the Respiratory Diseases are increasing in Rang<ion. These figures being the 
d^th rates, the number of inhabitants suffering from these diseases can be well imagined. The 
main contribution to this figure is made by Tuberculosis. Although the total number of deaths 
from Tuberculosis, as recorded, is only 804 for the year 1929, but it is an indisputable fact that 
a very large number of deaths from Respiratory Diseases are undetected cases of Tuberculosis. 
Many of these cases die without receiving any treatment from qualified medical men and their 
pagg offundetected. 1 1 is a recognized fact that Tuberculosis is increasing at a high rate 
and is becoming a national menace. It is engaging the serious att-ention of the Government, the 
Corporation of Rangoon and all others concerned in the Public Health problems. The disease is 
prominently prevalent in congested, ill-ventilated and insanitary quarters of the town. The 
Ubouzinff olawes being huddled together under such conditions are naturally exposed to infection 
and aroresponsible for a good deal of the share in this problem. The causes for this dreadful 
somuff e are given by the Health Officer in his Annual Report which is reproduced here. Ha 
aaya ‘^how fearfully overcrowded the dwellings of the majority of the labouring classes of every 
acwaniiity are in our town and it is the massive infection that is inevitable under such appallliM 
oondithms of living rooms that is at the root of this widespread problem of the disease in the 
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town ”, The first cause, therefore, of this dreadful enemy of mankind is defective construction of 
houses and overcrowding. The next important cause is the poverty of the people. Bad housing 
which deprives the occupants of fresh air and sunlight coupled with the poverty which reduces the 
resisting power makes one an easy victim to the infection. Labourers bkng subject to both these 
conditions provide a fertile ^ound for the infection to harbour. It may, however, be interesting 
for the Commission to investigate what part long hours of labour and hard work producing fatiguOr 
play in reducing the resisting power of a labourer. 

The suggestions for the improvement of these conditions, He in improved sanitation, 
adequate provision of sanitary housing accommodation, education of the masses ”, means of isola* 
tion of the infected cases. It is with regret, that this association has to state that the local (Gov- 
ernment has so far hopelessly failed to do its duty in not making any arrangements for the pro- 
vision of any Tubercular Sanitorium or Tubercular Clinics in this province, although the necessity 
of such institutions has repeatedly been brought to its notice. The Corporation of Kangoon on 
the other hand also, though fully realising the danger of the question has kept its eyes shut to the 
havoc its defective building bye-laws are playing in regard to this matter. The Healtli Officer has 
time out of number, called the attention of the Corporation to its defective bye-la\^s but nothing 
tangible seems to have been done. To quote the Health Officer, “ The existing building bye- 
laws have been proved to be extremely defective. In an extremely well-laid out city, t hose defec- 
tive bye-laws have allowed dwelling houses and buildings to be so constructed as to hardly ever 
allow proper air, light or direct sunshine to enter living rooms which are besides so fearfully over- 
crowded ”. The urgent noces<^it,y therefore is the alteration of these dangerous building bye<J 
laws. 

To relieve overcrowding in the town by the labouring classes the employers must provide 
accommoflation for their labourers 1 o the fullest extent. For the floating population, Hock labour 
or the other type of casual labour houses on lines similar to the Chawals in Bombay should be 
provided. Outdoor Tubercular ('linics should be started. All the remarks on Tuburculosia 
equally apply to all other Bespiratory Diseases. 

Under Digestive Groups or better knovm as Bowel Complaints come diseases such as Diarr- 
hora, dysentery, infantile diarrhoea, etc. These diseases ike Respiratory diseases take a heavy 
toll of victims every 3^ear. Total deaths from these complaints in 1928 were 866 and in 1929, 915, 
The causes giving rise to these are such that are commonly associated with the mode of living of 
the labourers ana must, therefore, expose them to the attacks of these diseases. Poverty, mal- 
nutrition, want of pure and fresh milk-supply, insanitary conditions, bad conservancy, in- 
sufficient supply of u'holcFome water form the predisposing factors for the origin of these 
diseases. All these oondilions, unfortunately, are closely associated w ith our labouring classes. 
Improvements in the general welfare, economical aspect of life, sanitary conditions and provision 
of good housing accommodation with plenty of good water supply and better surroundings must 
improve the conditions. Poverty is the principal problem to contend w ith and this note intends 
dealing wdth it in some detail at a later stage. Other diseases such as Cholera, Malaria, Hook- 
worms, Enteric, Small-pox and allied diseases. Diphtheria, etc., are not discussed here, for in the 
opinion of this association thev do not form a very difficult problem for Rangoon. A general 
imormation on them may be nad from the Annual Reports of the Health Department. 

Poverty, particularly in labouring classes, invariably paves the way for the development of 
diseases and epidemics. The factors contributing to poverty are inadequate scale of wages, eco- 
nomical conditions and temptations to waste away the already poor means of livelihood. This 
association intends dealing with the third cause although it may appear to be out of the purview 
of the questionnaire issued by the Commission. This association is convinced that the causes 
leading to the w^astage of the earnings of the labourers are mainly responsible for the wreck and 
ruin of not only the individual labourer but also of his family and children. The most important 
of these causes is the habit of drink. The drink habit, it may be no exaggeration to say, is the 
curse of the Telej^ labourers, A large portion of their earnings go to grog shops . If the commis- 
sion pays a surprise visit to the locality wherein is situated a Toddy or IHawze shop, its members 
would be simply shocked to see hund]^s of these labourers congested in the shop, and squatting 
on the pavement in front. Such a visit will be on eye-opener to the Commission and it will givo 
some idea of the extent to which the evil has gained ground. If a labourer wastes away hie 
earnings on drinks there is hardly anything left for his family or children or for his own daily life. 
This must bring about poverty, starvation of family, malnutrition of children, reduction of resist- 
ing power against diseases, and finally death. Besides their ruination through poverty, medical 
opinion is unanimous that excessive and regular indulgence in drinks, as these labourers 
do, reduces the working capacity and thereby the earning oapacity. Quite early in life 
3 labourer is incapacitated and is thrown out of his employment. A reference is invited to a leo- 
ttnre lately delivered by Col. T. E. Owens, I.M.S., Principal of the Medical College at the Rotary 
Club on the large number of deaths taking place through starvation. The policy of the Oov- 
eimpent in legam to drink problem needs serious consideration. It is a regrettable foot that not- 
withstanding the havoc this evil is playing with society and with the labouring classes partknilar- 
the Government has shown absolute i^athy in the matter. No steps are taken to reduce its 
i^ipsumptum. It has on the other hand, shown glaring oaliousaess in repeatedly fiouring tlw 
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opinion of no less a body than the Municipal Corporation of Jtangoon. The Rangoon Corpora- 
tion was constituted the Excise Advisory Committee for this town. Every time the Corporation 
differed from the Collector of Rangoon in its policy of lotuiting liquor shops in this town or on the 
necessity or otherwise of a shop at a particular quarfor, the views of tlio Excise Advisory 
Committee, the Corporation, were invariably rejected. The Corporation oveiilually as a protest 
against the unsympathetic attitude of the Government decided to have nothing to do with the 
Government in this matter and refused to act as the Excise Advisory Cominitteo. Drinks being 
a source of attractive revenue, the C^overnment under some pretc^xt or the other, refuses to do 
anything that may lead to the reduction of the easily earned revenue. In other words it takes 
back from the labourer by one hand what has been paid to him by the other. Under the flimsy 
excuse of providing minimum of alcohol for the consumplion of those who must have drink, 
number of grog shops are placed on thoroughfares, important centres, near public places and 
places of wo/ship and education. No hoed whatsoever is paid to residents of the quarters where- 
in those nuisances are thrust against their wishes. In sueh a way, this association submits, is 
provided not only the requirement for those who need it but a temptation is put in the way of the 
residents of the quarter. If these temptations were removed from the quarters where the labour- 
ers predominate and instead provisions of healthy means of recreations such as refreshment- 
rooms, etc., recommended, it will go a long way in reforming the habit of those who at present 
run to grpg shops and squander away their earnings producing unhealthy conditions. It is 
therefore, suggested that the Commission should inquire into the advisability of recommending 
• 1. Reduction of Liquor Shops. 

2. R-ostrictioii of the hours of business of liquor shops. 

3. Grant of Local Option. 

4. Provision of refreshment and recreation rooms for labourers. 

5. Reading rooms, etc. 

If steps arc taken to reduce the facilities for obtaining drink they w ould go a very long way 
in ameliorating the lot of labour. They would save them from disease, ruinat ion of health, mnsery 
of their families. I'liere would certainly he a reduction in infantile Mortality, high death rate 
and it would also lielp to produce a healthy town and a healthy nation. 


CHAIRMAN, RANGOON DEVELOPMENT TRUST. 

The Rangoon Development Trust W'as constituted under the Rangoon Development Trust 
Act, 1920 (Burma Act V of 1920), and came into being in the beginning of 1921. I’he preamble 
(»f the Act begins as follows : — 

“ Whereas it is cxpeiidieiit to make provision for the improvement and expansion of the 
City of Rangoon and for the development of certain areas in and around the said City with the 
object of securing proper sanitary conditions, amenity and convenience to the persons living in 
such areas ” 

Section 32 of the Act states : — 

“ The Board may, subject to the control of the Local Government and the provisions of 
this Act, undertake any works and incur any expenditure for the improvement, expansion or 
development of the City or of any area in the vicinity tlicreof to which the Local Government 
»y notification, declare this Act to apply, and for the purpose of framing and executing 
suoli town planning schemes as may be necessary from time to time.” 

Chapter IV (Sections 38 to 57) contains provisions for the working out of town planning 
schemes, but it has not been found possible to put the sections of this chapter into operation. 

2. The main duties of the Board have boon the administratipn and development of the Gov 
ernmont Estate of 3,380 acres and the Trust Estate of 239 acres. The Govelnment Estate in 
vested in the Board, and the Trust lands were bought tv ith borrowed money in the early days of 
the Trust. The Trust Estate has this year been taken over at the figure of its cost by the 
Government Estate Fund and is now amalgamated with the Government Estate. The Trust 
during the period of its existence has been occupied with the reclamation, layout and equipment Of 
the Government Estate in Rangoon, and this work is not yet completed. W hen the roads, drains 
and other equipment of an area have been brought up to a standard which is agreed upon between 
the Trust and the Corporation of Rangoon, works executed by the Trust are made oyer to the 
Corporation for maintenance. The co-operation between the Trust and the Corporation which 
is essential under the existing scheme has boon rendered possible by the representation which the 
Corporation has on the Board and by the good relations which have bo^ maintained between 
the staffs of the Trust and the Corporation. 

3. As regards the housing problem, the Trust has up to the present done nothing direct* 
It has given no facilities for the acquisition of land for work on houses, and does not consider 
that such form of subsidy is suitable for present oonditions. 

Si 
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During the early years ol the Trust, up to about 1924, while the local Government was con- 
flidering fostering schemes of co-operative housing, the Trust was regarded as a suitable bc^y 
to assist in an undertaking of this nature. Owing to the difticulties in which the co-operative 
movement became involved and also to the financial difficulties which came upon the Trust 
about the same time, since 1924 proposals on this subject have been in complete abeyance. 

In December 1929 a reference was made to the Trust and other bodies by the local Govern- 
ment on the subject of the Provision of Chawls for the Labour Class in Kangoon. Copies of this 
letter have probably been made over to the Koyal Commission by the local Government. In 
this letter the opinion of the Trust was asked concerning proposals to impose a surcharge on the 
existing tax on out-going passengers and to devote the proceeds of this surcharge to the benefit 
of Indians coming to Burma — 

(а) for providing a shelter for immigrants at Kangoon ; and 

(б) for providing cooly barracks in Kangoon. 

A further suggestion was that the provision of those cooly barracks should be entrusted to the 
Kangoon Development Trust. These proposals were considered by the Board, and the enclo- 
sures to this note show the attitude of the Board, which on certain conditions, is favourable to 
the scheme. Enclpsuro A gives the recommendations made to the Board by a Special Committee 
of Inquiry which was appointed by the Board. This Committee was not limited to memlwrs 
of the Board, but included several other gentlemen wlio were in a position to give information 
on the housing question and were speci ially intersted in it. Enclosures B and C give the resolu- 
tion of the Board on the subject and a statement of the general conditions ^^hi(^b the Board con- 
sidered should govern any scheme. Enclosure D contains extracts from the explanatory letter 
with which the Chairman forwarded to the local Government the opinion of the Board. 

4. As regards the staff employed by the Trust, it may be said that it is so small that it 
requires no special measures. Works are not carried out departmental ly but by contractors. 
The actual strength is 25 skilled and 42 unskilled workmen, and a detailed statement has been 
furnished to Mr. y. A. 8. Tyabji who has joined the Koyal Commission for its work in Burma. 

Enolosurk a. 

Extract Item No. 4 from the Minutes of the Special Committee Mee ting of the Hoard of 
Trustees hold on the 16th March 1930 and confirmed by the Board at its meeting hold on the. . 
193 . 

4. After some further discussion it was agreed to make the following recommendations to 
the Board : — 

(1) That the additional tax of lie. 1 per out-going male pasHciigcr bo accepted as the 

financial basis for a scheme for i)roviding additional accommodation for tlio cooly 
classes. (Mr. Koay dissenting). 

(2) That the erection of a Rest-House for coolies passing through Kangoon bo one of the 

first undertakings. 

(3) That for the management of the Rest-House the Kama Krishna Mission be approached 

and asked to undertake this work, or in the event of this not being found possible 
the management be under the Protector of Immigrants and Emigrants. 

(4) That the money received from the Special Tax be used for a scheme of building, 

selling or leasing the buildings, or subsidising the election of suitable buildings. 

(6) That it is not feasible at present to go into any scheme in greater detail. 

Enolosubr B. 

BvMwi lUm jVt. IV from the Minutes of the 110th Ordinary Meeting of the Board of Trustees 

held on the 3rd April 1930 and confirmed by the Board at its meeting held on the 

m • 

IF, — Provision of Chawls for the Labour Class, — ^The recommendations of the special Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the question of provision of chawls for the Labour Class were con- 
sidered and approved. (Mr. J. W. Darwood dissenting). 

Nate by Chairman, — ^The minutes of the three meetings held by the Special Committee 
appointed to enquire into the Housing Hcheme for the poorer classes arc attached to tlie agenda 
oithis meeting. The Board has already seen the minutes of the first two meetings of this Com- 
mittee. It is now proposed that the recommendations made at the third meeting, that is the 
meeting held on the 15th March, be accepted by the Board and forwarded as the resolution of 
the Board in reply to the reference made by the local Government. It is also recommended that 
certain of the propositions which were accepted by the Finance Committee of the Board at 
its meeting held on the 30th January be also embodied in the reply of the Board. These pro- 
positions are Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11 and are reproduced as an annexure to the agenda 
of t^s meeting. Propositions 5 and 6 will be modified the acceptance of the Board of the 
CSOQtnmaidation of the Special Committee that a system of subsidising private building and of 
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leaftiligt if soiling is not possible, buildings erected under the management of the Trust be added 
to the system of disposal outright of buildings by sale. 

Enclosure C. 

Annexure to Item I V. 

1. That the improvement of housing conditions in Rangoon is a legitimate and proper 
function of the Trust. 

2. That this improvement need not be limited to the policy which has been so far adopted , 
namely, the development and equipment of fresh areas for house sites, but may include the eieC' 
tion of buildings of a suitable type. 

3. That no schomo for (Tccting buildings for the accommodation of the cooly population can 
run except at a heavy loss. 

4. Thai the Trust is not a suitable body to undertake the management and control of build- 
ings which might las erected for the cooly population. 

7. That the loss which will ])robably otjcur in the sale of these buildings on the expenditure 
on land and buildings should be debited to the special tax of Re. I per out-going passenger. 

8. That the tax should not be eapitaliscd, and no building programme which would result in 
a loss greater than the annual proceeds of the tax should be undertaken. 

9. That the hiid<lings to be erected should be in the sewered area. 

10. That any modifical ion of the scheme proposed above which is to be adopted should not 
violate the condition that Ihe present resources of the Trust should not be used in any way to 
cover losses. 

11. That if the scheme* is adopted the Trust will keep a separate account of the financing 
of it, and embody this account in the Annual Report and that any profit or loss on each year s 
working will bo carried forward to t he account of the following year. 


Enclosure D , 

Extract from letter No. 3C27, dated the 24th April, 1930, from the Ohainmn, Rangoon Development 
Trustp to the Sccreiury to the Government of Burma Judicial Department, 

♦ ♦*»?***** 

There are two schools of thought regarding the best method of affording assutonoe (in 
dealing with the present condition of overcrowding). One is that the cooly class, which ^ 
one in most need of assistance and which provides far the worst forms of overcrowdmg, must ^ 
supplied with accommodation in the heart of the town close to its work, that is, in an area the 
centre of which may be described as from Lewis Street to Brooking Street. This does not 
mean that there are not many other overcrowded areas, and other areas in which cooIicb swarm, 
but this is the largest area seriously affected. This school of thought considers that clasps 
such as clerks, shop assistants, etc., the correct plan is to take them out of the town an 
modate them in “ garden settlements”. The second school would prefer that the cooly class 
should be sent out of the centre of the town and accommodated in outlying parts and brought 
in by buses daily to work, while the centre <if the town should be o( cupied by the clerical classes 
which are now' finding it difficult to pay piesent rents. 

Discussion was ke])! as far as possible on the question of housing coolies, as jMs w^s the 
basis of the reference, and it may also be said that any idea of bringing cuoies in a y 

by buses does not appear to bo in the least feasible. Ihc question of gar en 
volve* 80 mucL ooui/leration of Borioiia Bubsicliary probJonis rcgarciiBg 8. bools, ba^8 me^l 
servants as well as of tlic actual preference for city life of the clasaes in whoM interests such 
schemes are framed that discussion of it would have served no usefu! piirp . ' . . > 

must await the provision of funds for suburban development apai-t from ® 

houses. The object of the scheme being to provide accommodation fii^ nrdinarv cnnlv 

siblo with the limited funds w hich the siwcial tax will provide, it is clear tliat the ordinary cooly 

forms the class which should be dealt with. 

The scheme with which consideration began was that of {a) 
loss equal to the annual proceeds of the lax, buildings of a class suiia ) e build 

'I'he second scheme was a subsidy scheme by which is meant that persons who put up new build- 
ings Tapyov^ in areas to be selected by the Trust should receive a building sub«dy 

FiLlly tfero was added to the scheme a recommendation that the Irust 
IngB which it had put up, if it could not sell them except at too great a om. 

proDOsaib hM its ownS-awbacks and practical difficulties. The building and seUing scheme r#. 
Li^re8^pw.pl« both willing and able L purchase. An error 

in tvne ortoo expensive constniction either in materials or design, will gicatJy inert ase the i(m 
Si iTh bu^inerT”? pSical (Ufficulties in the way of a subsidy ^heme would abo prove to 
\fe wry ^t. ^Some of fhem have beep todioated to the mtoutes of the meetings, and it is vary 
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powible that the conditions which would be presofibed would result in an infinite amount ol dis* 
ouision, baigaining and disputing and an extremely small amount of building. If the scheme 
was made very simple, that is to say, as simple as the subsidy scheme at Home, 1 am afraid that 
the accommodation provided would be of a very unsatisfactory nature. 1 do not consider, 
however, that the subsidy scheme should be entirely abandoned. I think it would be advisable 
to endeavour to apply it, and worked in conjunction with the building scheme a great deal of very 
valuable information might be obtained. It might ultimately be possible to reduce expendio 
ture on the building scheme and apply more and more of the tax receipts to subsidies, but 1 view 
the acceptance of a subsidy scheme without a building scheme as distinctly not worth the 
enormous amount of trouble which it would involve, and if it was adopted as a sole expedient I 
should be unwilling that the Trust should have anything to do with it. 

The proposal that the Trust should lease out buildings was made at the end of the discussion, 
and 1 would view its adoption with some dismay. Its fiuancial aspects are very difficult to 
foresee, but at the same time 1 admit its value as a last resort. 

When sending on the Board’s resolution further consideration of the practical difficulties in 
the way of the selling and leasing schemes as well as of the subsidy scheme has resulted in my 
working out a slightly, modified scheme of selling and of financing the sales, wluch would meet 
one of the main <iifficulties of the selling scheme, that is, the lack of sufficient individual capi- 
talists who have money in their hands sufficient to buy a large building. It is clear that outright 
and iminctliate purchase will moan a very heavy loss, but the system of purchase by instahuc'nts, 
say 26% at sale and the balance in three more annual instalments with interest at 6%, holds 
out prospects that the loss on each building would be reduced to a very reasonable figure. With 
a mortgage on the building the Trust would be secure from material loss. 'I’his plan would, 
however, involve the Trust in borrowing or would mean very little building for stmio years. 1 
do not think that the Trust should bo involved financially in this matter, and therefore a part of 
the scheme would be a Government guarantee for the necessary loans for an ir)itial period. The 
fund, which would have to be kept separate from Trust accounts, would be intermittently ob- 
taining receipts from the tax and instalments of sale proceeds with interest payments. It 
would constantly be making payments on the partial or completed construction of buildings. 
A series of small loans for short terms of years would be requirocl and to bo liiuumcd econoinicalJ> 
these would be supplemented b> overdrafts from a bank with a Government guarantee \ip to a 
fixed amount. This is the correct way of working such an undertaking as it tends to the buyer 
the cheap credit which the Government and the Trust can command. 


COMMISSIONERS FOR THE PORT OF RANGOON. 

SEAMEN. 

In the following notes the word “ Seamen ” is to he interpreted as meaning the crews of 
the Port Commissioners’ dredgers, buoy vessels, launches and other floating craft. 

/, Eeoruitment , — The seamen employed by the Port Commissioners are either Coringheos or 
Chitagonians. The Coringhees are mostly fishermen from the Coromandel Coast. The Chitla- 
gonians are river men from the Brahmaputra delta. The Coringhees are eiuj)loyed in heave-up 
boats. Assistant Harbour Masters’ boats and as deck crews in the buoy vt'ssela. 1’hc Chittago- 
nians are used as launch crew's, both deck and engine room, at look-out and light stations and also 
for the survey staflt. 

The men are recruited in Rangoon. The service appears to be poi)ular and whenever a 
vacancy occurs there is no lack of suitable candidates for it. The systdni of recruitment has 
worked satisfactorily, and under present conditions no suggestion can be made for improving. 

II. Organisation of Managing Staff . — The road to promotion lies ojien to any man as far 
as Inland Master, 1st class, or Engineer, Ist class. Promotion to certain of these grades depends 
on the i^ossession of certificates. When other things are equal promotion goes by a seniority. 

The experience of the ofiicials of the Port is thattho Coringheos do not, as a nilc, pass in ex- 
aminations and do not aspire higher than charge of a dumb craft. 'Jlie Chittagonians arc more 
ambitious and the majority of them lose no time in passing such examinations as arc w ithin 
their soope. 

Relations between the seamen and the superior stafi of the Marine department are friendly, 
and generally speaking the seamen appear to be happy and contented. 

III. Housing , — Seamen employed on ixrwer driven craft live on board their respective 
vessels. Other seamen are housed in quarters built and maintained by the Port Commissioners. 
No rent is obaiged for these quarters. , 'J’he scale of accommodation provided is in accordance 
wiUi Municipal regulations and includes cookhouses and latrines. 

JV, , Healths — ^The general condition of the health of the seamen is good. No statistics arc 
faspt showing figures of mortality, birth rate, etc. 
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The Port CommiBBioners provide a dispensary at which all employees are treated free of 
charge. 

V. Welfare . — The Port Commissioners undertake no welfare work for their seamen, and 
provide no educational faciltios for them. 

IX. Hours . — ^Thoio are no fixed hours of work. The bulk of the work is carried out bet- 
ween sunrise and sunset, and work on Sundays is avoided as far as possible. The hours worked 
by the majority of seamen are governed by the amount of shipping using tlu' ]>ort, and it may bo 
said that they do not exceed an average of 8 hours a day. {^amen employed on Survey craft 
work long hours in the fine season, hut rarely, average more than 0 hours a day in the rains. 
The crews of the firc-lloats have to ])rovidc firc-watrh during the night. 

It is not considered desirable to attempt to lay dowm regulations to govern the w^orking 
hours of st»amcn em])loycd by a i'ort Authority. 

Xn. Wages. — 7’he rat(‘s of wages ])aid to seamen employed by the Port Commissioners are 
set out in the Schedule of Estabii&hraent which is submitted to Government under the pro- 
visions of section 25 of the llangoon J^ort Act. The rates as show n in that Schedule wen^ revised 
in 1921. The revisirm resulted in an increase ranging between 40 and 50 ]>cr cent, of the old 
rates. 

Fines are not frequent and none were levied in the year 1928-29. 

Wages are lixed at monthly rates and arc paid mout-hly. 

J^mployeea, the minimum jiay of w hose ap})ointment is not less than Rs. 60 a month must 
join the J\*rt Commihsioners'' 3h'o\i dent Fund. Other einjdoyees are granted gratuities in aceord- 
ance with the by-law s framed under S<.‘Ction 20 K of the Rangoon Port Act. 

Krn])loyees arc grunted leave and leave allowances in accordance with the terms of by-laws 
framed for tlie grant of leave to infoiiior servants. 

XUL Efficiency. The (’oringhees era])loved by the Port Commissioners ai’e, at the job in 
which they have sjicc ialised, namely, the handling of chain cahl(‘8 as efiicic nt a body of men as 
one could wish for. They are hard workers, civil and amenable to diseiidinc. The (’hittago- 
nian is a more ambitious and provident type. On the wholt‘ Jio gives ollieiont servici'. Many 
of the serangs are V(ry skillful haiuilers of craft in the river. Tlio Engineers k(‘('p their engines 
clean and in good running conditions. The majority are intelligent and will carry out a routine 
job reliably. 

It is not considered that there are any steps which can be taken w hich could greatly improve 
their efficiency. 

XIV. Trade Combinaiions . — This office is not aware of the existence of any trade union or 
similar organisation amongst the seamen employed by the Port Commissionors. 

A' V. Strikes and Lock-outs.— No strikes or lock-outs have occurred in the Port Commissioners* 
service. 


DOCK LABOURERS. 

The Port Commissioners employ no dock labourers on their own staff. The work of load- 
ing and unloading seagoing sliiy)s at the l*ort Com mission ers’ w harvos and jetties is carried out 
by contract. Tenders arc irnited for tlie work and the suceessiul teiidere.!’ recruits, pays and 
conft>rols the labourers employed by lam. Payment to the Contractor is made on the basis of the 
tonnage of cargoes landed and shipped by his agency. 

The above facts will explain the reason why it is impossible for this office to reply to many of 
the points refeiied to in the statement accompanying the Government of Burma, Marine and 
Commerce Department’s letter No. 2oU“K-29 (574), dated 12th July 1929. 

I, H ecruitvi ad. —Tho labour employed is all Indian and is recruited either in India or locally 
in Rangoon. The extent of the lal)our force employed varies considorahly from day to day. 
Tho Labour Contractor states that it lliictuates between (iOB to 1,()0<» lahourers dail). 

III. Houdmj . — It is understood that the l..abour Contractor provides housing for a pro- 
portion of the labour force employed by him. 

IV. Health.— No records of health are available. No syiccial medical facilities are provided, 
but labourers make use of the hospital and free dispensaries provided in the town. 

VII. Safety . — The Working Instructions of the Traffic department, copies of which are 
issued to the staff in book form, include paragraphs on the subject of avoidance of accidents. 
Employees of the Contractor receive instruction on these points from the Port Commissioners* 
Whaxf staff. 

The returns for tho year 1928-29 shoW that there were no fatal accidents during that year ; 
that the number of labourers injured was 71 ; that the injuries sustained were mainly crushed 
fingers and toes, and that tho injuries resulted from individual carelessness in handling cargoes. 
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Departmental Instruotions as printed and issued to the Wharf staff include a chapter on 
First Aid and procedure to bo observed in dealing with labourers injured in the course of duty. 
Certain members of the Traffic staff have obtained First Aid certmoates from the St. John’s 
Ambulance Association. 

VIIL Workmen's Compensation , — ^The definition of a dock labourer as given in clause (V) 
of schedule 2 of the Workmen’s Compensation Act would appear to oovor alllabouierB employed 
by the Port Commissioners’ Contractor. It may, however, be open to argument whether the 
labourers engaged on the work of removing goods from transit sheds to stock godowns or to ware* 
houses after the departure of a ship, or on the work of unloading and stacking goods from railway 
wagons, etc., prior to the arrival of a ship, can be held to bo employed for the purpose of unloading 
or loading a ship. 

IX, Hours, — I’he work of loading and unloading seagoing ships at the Fort Commissioners' 
Wharves and jetties goes on continuously night and day throughout the year. 

The amount of work carried out and the number of labourers employed on such work varies 
considerably from day to day and even from hour to hour. The Labour Contractor states that 
his permanent labourers work or stand by “ on call ” for 10 hours a day and for seven days a 
week. His casual labourers work or stand by “ ofi call for a half day of 6 hours or a full day 
of 10 hours. 

X, Special questions reUiiing to womens young adults and children, — Women and children are 
not employed by the Labour Contractor on the work of loatling and unloading Khij>s at the Port 
Commissioners’ wharves and jetties. 

XII, Wages, — The rates of wages, period of payment, etc., are all matters arranged and con* 
trolled by the Labour Contractor. The Port Commissioners have no reliable data on the subject. 

XIII, Efficiency, — Judged by local standards the labourers employed by the Port Com- 
missioners’ Contra(’tor do, as a whole, give every efficient service. No change in the degree of 
efficiency bfis been luded in recent years. 

XIV, Trade Comhinations, — ^Thel’orb Commissioners' office has no knowledge of the exist* 
ence of any t rade union of similar organisation amongst the dock labourers in the Port of Rangoon. 

XV, Strikes and Lock-outs. — With the exception of one strike in 11)24 there have been no 
strikes or lock-outs amongst the dock labourers employed on the Commissioncrs'wharves and jetties. 
The strike in question was not directly connect^ with the question of hours of work or rates of 
pay. It was organised by parties who were antagonistic to the Labour Contractors, and to 
their maistries, and investigation disclosed the fact that the bulk of the labourers were in com* 
plete ignorance of the reason W'hy they were on strike. 

XVIT. Administration. — The Port Commissioners’ wharves and jetties are under the im- 
mediate coiitrol of the Traffic department, the officials of which inspect them daily. Buildings, 
plant such as cranes, etc., are under the control of the Engineering department, and are 
subject to constant inspection by the senior officers of that department. 


THE BURMESE LABOUR BUREAU. 

Our Bureau has not yet acquired much actual experience of labour other than shipping 
labour. We shall however make general observations on all branches of labour and the probkmB 
connected therewith, basing, such observations on the expcTience galiu'rcd by us as public men, 
taking a general interest in labour questions. 

I. — Recruitment. 

1, Recruitment of Burmese labourer as stevedore coolies was started in Rangoon during 
the strike in last May. Before the strike Telegu coolios wore employed as stevedore coolies and 
ware paid J^s. 1-8-0 each jicr shift, and during the strike but not before, they demanded Rs. 2 per 
shift from the stevedores who did not agree. In the period of the strike services of Burmese 
labourers were requisitioned by the stevedores and a daily wages of Rs. 1-12-0 eaoli per shift was 
given. In a few cases Rs. 2 per shift wuis given. On the 24th May lU.SO, an agreement was 
arrived at between the stevedores and Telegu labourers that wages should be incre^tsc^d to Rs. 1-12 
per shift and Telegu labourers wore to rejoin work on the 26th morning. Burmese labourers 

not informed of this settlement and when they went down as usual to the foreshore on the 
morning of the 26th May 1930 to get postings they came accross Telegu labourers. There was 
a clash which led to the last serious riot. 

On the second day of the riot an agreement was arrived at between some Indian and Burmese 
leaders that Burmese and Indian labourers should work in harmony on 50—60 basis and 
leaders on both sides should try to stop the riot. A Conciliation Board wf^s later constituted 
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Ck)vemmont to settle the dispute between the Burmese and Telegu labourers and after due deli- 
beration the 50—60 basis agreement was recommended by the Board. Our Bureau was organis- 
ed on the 12th June 1030 with the object of organizing the Burmese labour with a view to increase 
its efficiency and thus to assist the iStevedores and shipping Agents to get the right type of Bur- 
mese labourers. We opemed a register calling upon all Bormans who wanted Stevedoring coolie 
work to rogistc'r their names. Within eight days the number of registered coolies and their 
gangs wont up to nearly 28,000 and 400 respectively. As it became evident that, the supply was 
much more than the possible demand wo had to stop further registration. The existence and 
functions of this Bureau were intimatotl to all Stevedore's and 8hipping Agr^nts in Rangoon, 
but except from ono Htevedure and the Cargo iSilporintendent of B. 1. S. N. Co., Limited, who 
appoved of our scheme, uo reply has been received by this Bur(5au from the ot,hers. 

2. {it) It is estimated that 500 to 600 Burmese Stevedore labourers are employed in each 
shift. 

Working days or nights of tvelvo hours. 

Burmese labourers (June 1930) — 30,0.52. 

Telegu labourers (June 1030)- 55,042. , 

Burmese labourers (July 1930) — 22, 673 

Telegu labourers (July 19.30) ~ .32, 035. 

Out of the total number of labourers, the number of Burmtse employed is 39-56 per cent, 
and that of 3\degn 60-44 per cent, for June and 41*41 percent, and 58-56 respectively for July 
1930. Figures for the months of August and Beptember have not yet been obtained, but we 
surmise that there will lx* little or no improvement in the ratio of Burmese labourers to that of 
Telegu labourers. 

We requested the (Conciliation Board for the amount of tonnage worked by both Burmese 
and Telegu labourers respectively to test the eflicieiicy of the former as against the latter. How- 
ever, wo have not been successful in our attempt to get those figures. 

7. (i) It is difficult to determine the approximate extent and character of imemploymont 
amongst indigenous races of Burma in the absence of authoritative statistical information on the 
subject, but it is generally recognized that there is unemployraont to a large extent. A resolution 
was moved at the last session of the Burma Legislative Council by U. Ba Pe, the Leader of the 
Peoples Party to enquire into this question, but Government opposed it and voted it down by the 
use of the official bloc and of Government nominated members, 

(n) (c) Uneiui>loyment of Burmans is caused mainly by exploiial ion of labour, f.c., by 
importing cheap Indian labour \n1iosc stnndaid and cost of living is admittedly lower than 
that of the Burmese labourc'rs. disloeation of cottage industries, evaporation of capital, inllux 
of Indian middle elas.ses, present educational system and loss in agienltural iiieoiiie. 

Burma’s industrial undertakings may be classified as follow s ; — (This list is not exhaustive). 

1. Rice Milling Industry, 

2. Timber Milling Industry, 

3. Earth-Oil Refineries, 

4. Cotton Ginning Industries, 

5. Vegetable Oil-Milling Industries, 

6. Hand-weaving, 

7. Burma Railways, 

8. Indian Navigation. 

9. Transport of Goods by Road, 

10. Public Works Department, 

11. Public Bodies, 

12. Mines, 

13. Quarries, 

14. Plantations. 

In all big rice mills in Rangoon, Moulmein and Bassein both skilled and unskilled labour is 
mann^ almost exclusively by Indian labourers and in all small mills in Lower Burma Indians 
are generally employed as labourers. 

In big saw mills of Rangoon and Moulmein Burmese skilled labourers may be foufid along 
with a greater number of Indians and a few Chinese, but there is almost no unskilled Burmese 
labourers. Small saw mills in Lower Burma employ generally Indian labours. In the case of 
those small saw mills in Upper Burma, Burmese labourers are employed exclusively excepting 
as firemen and engine drivers. 

In all earth-oil refineries in Burma a greater portion of labourers are Indians. As regards 
ootton and vegetable oil-milling factories which are situated in the drysoneof Upper 
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Burma, we find a greater number of Burmese labourer^ employed. In the moribund indus- 
try of hand weaving all workers are exclusively Burmans. 

Burma Railways, employ different races of India with qiiite a small porcontage of Burmans 
in its Traffic Department, (doolies employed for handling goods for discharging and {pacling of 
wagons are exclusively Tolcgus in Lower Burma and generally Burmese in Ifppor Burma. In 
the Vermanent Way Department of the Burma Railways, Oriyas prodoimnate while a small 
percentage of Burmese are employed in Upper Burma. I’lio Loco Dopartmout is manned by 
skilled labourers, and there is almost no Burmese excepting a small nuinbor of Anglo-Bunnans 
employed. Most labourers employed are Indian and Chinese. In the construction buildings 
Chinese carpenters and Indian masons were used. 

For inland navigation of Burma, the Irrawaddy Flotilla Co., Limited, iiolds the monopoly 
practically. All crow (uiiployed arc Indians. In th(i case of lo^\cr Burma handling of goods for 
discharging and loading of launches and steamers is done mostly by Indians whereas in Upper 
Burma it is done generally by Burmans. 

Throughout the whole Province bullock carls are used for transport of goods by road. About 
thirty years ago, there were Burmese cart drivers only. If there were Indians then, the numbers 
must be almost negligible. Now a great portion of this work has passed into the hands of Indian 
cart drivers who ousted the Burmans and are still ousting them by undercutting their rates. 

The Public Works Department of the Government of Burma annually spends a few crores 
of rupees in construction and re-oonatruetion, maintenance and repairs, of roads, buildings irii- 
gation canals and embankments. The number of labourcrH employed through contractors or by 
the Department itself is enormous. Excepting in the dry zone of Burma lik(‘ Myingyan, Meik- 
tila, Kyaukse, Mandalay and Bhwebo, where Burmese labour is cheap, Indians arc employed 
throughout. 8o the Burmese Labourers gii- very litth* benefit oiil (»f this Dej)artincnt compared 
to Indian labourers. 

In the case of Public bodies, small municipalities and Disti irt Couneds most of which were 
oom^tituted only at the inauguration of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms to Burma, arc sym- 
pathetic towards the Burmese labourt'rh. As far as practicable they eiMJea\'ourod to give work 
to Burmese labourers. Bui it is diflciri'iit with J^ublje Bodies in Rangoon. The Corporatiem of 
Rangoon wdu(;h employs about 0,000 labourers duos not empk>y Buiiuese labourers, and it is Uie 
same with the i^ort dVust and the Rangoon Developmt'iit 'IVusI . We approached those Public 
Bodies with a view to getting some work as a start for Burmese laboureis and it is regi citable 
that there has been no sign whatever of their iiitenlions to recruit Burmese laboui in the near 
future. More or less, similar conditions prevail in places like Moulniein and Bassein. 

As regards mines, a great majority of the labourers employed in Bawdwiu Mines at Namtu 
are Yunaneso and Gurkha with a very small percentage of Burmans. J'he Ruby Mines at Mugok 
have Mainthas for their workmen and in the mines in the south of the Tonasscrim Division 
Indians and Chinese labourers are employed as against an equal proportion of Burmese 
labourers. At Yenangyaung Oil fields we find also about 50 per cent, of unskilled Burmese 
labourers employed. 

According to our estimate in all quarries and rubber plantations in Burma, labour is shared 
half and half botweou the Indians and the Burmese. 

On the whole such a prepondercncc of imported labour over that of this (jountry in all in- 
dustrial undertakings cannot bo a satisfactory state of affairs. It is all very w^oll for employers 
to say that Burmese labour is not forthcoming and that it is not cheep enough, but the fact remains 
that Government as w^ell as large employers of labour have not thought seriously over the matter. 
The accusation that Burmese labour is not forthcoming will not jiold good now, when we can 
register in eight days about 30,000 Burmese coolies. It was doubtless convenient for them to 
recruit cheap Indian labour whenever and wherever necessary, but the general effect of this is 
unemployment to a very serious extent of not only Burmese workers and artisans but also of 
traders and educated classes. W e learn with dismay, that Government is now considering the 
question of abolishing elementary teachership examination because no work can be provided for 
about 1800 elementary certificated teachers. The only relief actually provided by Government 
for unemployed indigenous races would seem to bo the provision and extension of jails all over 
Burma to lodge starving Burmese criminals w ho would, but for lack of means to earn an honest 
livelihood, have been useful workers, and who find jails as hotter places to live in than to be workless 
and starving outside them. In a few years back Government attempted to explain the abnormal 
rise in crime figures as a crime wave, but we cannot say it has yet realised that the crime wave 
d^a not show any sign of subsiding. 

1* Adoption of the policy of employii^ Burmans wherever available* in Burma would tend 
to ili^viato the present distressing conditions of unemployment and the provision of due sale- 
smUllstdi against unreasonable rates of wages which may easily bo done by determining what the 
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Z* Provision of means for wotklesa Barmans may also be devised. It is not impossible if 
done systematically. Public Works Department and Public bodies in co-operation with execu- 
tive officers or with Public leaders will be able to take concerted action in the matter. 

8. To restrict Indian immigration. 


m. — ^Housing. 

16, In some cases employers provide their labourers with accommodation, but from the re- 
ports of the Factory Inspector, conditions of such accommodation are not satisfactory in most 
cases, 

Burmese vStevedore coolies employed in Rangoon reside in their own houses or in those of 
of their relatives in different parts of Rangoon. 

Housing problem for the Indian labourers in Rangoon and the condition of what is known 
as lodging houses have been sufficiently dealt with in the Report on the Public Health of Rangoon 
by a^xSpecial Committee appointed by Grovemment on the 10th SeptemW 1926 and we need not 
make any comment on the dire wretchedness of these helpless creatures who have to live more 
like animals than human beings. No Burman, however poor he may be, would live under such 
circumstances. There was concensus of opinion that chawls should be erected for them in con- 
venient places. The only difference of opinion is as to who should carry out that responsibility, 
the Corporation of Rangoon or the Rangoon Development Trust. We are inclined to the view 
that sanitary dwelling places should be built by the Rangoon Development Trust and the neces- 
sary cost should bo met by raising a loan. The Terminal Tax of Rs. 2 levied on each person 
leaving the Port of Rangoon should be increased to Rs. 3 and half the amount so realised should 
bo utilised to repa3^ the above loan. 


IV. — Health. V. — Welfare. VI.— Education. 

There are no social amenities for labourers worth mentioning. The only exception being 
that the B. 0. C. in Yenangyaung provide hospitals and dispensaries and erect buildings for social 
functions and religious purposes and schools for children of labourers. W© have no information 
on this point from Bawdwin Mines, Namtu. 

A great ijorcentage of Industrial labourers are Indians who are illiterate and who are accus- 
tomed to destitution in their own country and seem satisfied with their present lot. This will 
perhaps be grasped as an excuse by employers to say that time is not yet ripe for launching any 
oenefit scheme for the health, welfare and oduca(io|i of labourers. But, after all is said and 
done, Indians are human beings, however poor and illiterate they may be. They are bound to 
appreciate and will benefit by any such schemes, such as sickness insurance, old age pension, 
maternity benefit, etc., even when a small start can be made. 


Vn. — Safety. 

43. Existing regulations in factories, mines, railways and docks seem adequate. But the 
Factory Department has no adequate stafif at present and we do not think sufficient amount of 
careful inspection has been done. We should have more factory inspectors and have more strin- 
gent inspection and enforcement of regulations. 


Vm. — Workmen's compensation. 

61. Workmen’sCompensation Act has been brought into force in Burma a few years back. 
We are not in a position to offer any remarks. 


IX. — ^Hours. 

66. Hours worked per w'eek and per day, 

(i) Normal. — ^The practice in the case of saw mills is somewhat uniform. The labourers 
work 60 hours per week and 10 hours per day. 

66. Days worked per week. — 6 days in a week. 

60. (») The existing practice is that< the workers join work at 6 a.m. and there is a break at 
11 a.m. to. 12 a.m. and rejoin work from 12 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

61. Workers have one day’s rest in a week. Buddhist employers close their factories 
on the. Sabbath day in the week. In other oases work is closed on Sunday. 

Xn. — ^Wages. 

Burmese Stevedore labourers get a daily wage of Rs. 1-12 out of which the guungs or head- 
men deduct a commission of annas two per head. The gaungs receive a daily wage of Rs. 3 per 

head. 
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UKIN MAUKG OYI, If .L.C., BARRISTER-AT-LAW, TBNANGYAUNO* 

L— Bacamitiiieiii 

Indaatrial labourers are ohieflj recruited from the outlying villagei in the Diatriot. Some 
of them hare to come and work from 4 to 5 milea diatanoe. 

3. Methods of repruitment are in my opinion rather unsatisfactory and the manual labour 
is dissatisfied with the present system of recruitment. The present system of recruiting the 
workers is beiz^ done through the agency of the Labour Bureau set up by the Burmah Oil 
Company, Limited. The appointments are in my opinion practically in the hands of the Super- 
intendent, Labour Bureau ; hence it is considered as ** one man show The general wave of 
feeling of the workers is not against the existence of the Bureau on principle but is against the 
methods and tactics adopted by the Junior Officers of the Labour Bureau. Owing to the acti- 
rities of the Bureau by collecting false information and supplying the same to the Superintendent 
the relation between the employers and employed is more or less strained. In my opinion the 
Labour Bureau does not enjoy the confidence of some of the Labourers. The existing m<|thod 
of registration of the names of job-hunters, if I may call them, should be abolished entirely. 
It simply iiends to increase the number of the most complicated unemployment problem in the 
oil field areas and such registration of reserves holds out false hope and inducement to people 
seeking for work without any real chance of their being taken on. The existence of the 
Bureau fosters ill-feeling, misunderstanding and corruption. I do not think it is always wise 
for the Superintendent of the Bureau to act on the information of what they call an intelligent 
clerk. In my opinion the only solution that could be found is by employing more popular 
officers for the management of Bureau or by reviving the old methods of recruitment, viz,. 
Recruitment by Departmen^l system. 

7. The causes of unemployment should be attributed to reduction of staff, scarcity of work 
or what might be called shortening down of works, retrenchment and dismissals. I would suggest 
the Unemployment Insurance Act should be enforced for those workmen who are capable and 
available for work but could not find any suitable work for themselves. 

XV.— Industrial Disputes. 

We have seen two oil field labourers* strikes in Yenangyaung. The first which took place 
in or about the year 1923 lasted for about 4 months and the second for about 20 days. The 
causes of these disputes are mainly concerned with wages. The cause of the first strike was due 
to the dissatisfaction by the workers over rates of wages. The cause of the second strike was 
due to the change in method of payment of wages, viz,, from monthly to daily rate of wages. 
In order to prevent occurrence of such strikes I think first of all we should have well-organi^ 
labour ; and any attempt made by the workers to organise labour by forming Labour Associa- 
tions on constitutional lines sho^d not be discouraged by the employers. To-day labour in 
Burma is almost unorganised and helpless. Though it is now nearly three years since the Trade 
Union Act was passed, nothing has been done so far in this province to educate public opinion or 
acquaint the workers with their newly acquired rights to lawfully organise themselves, or make 
them appreciate the value of organised sdf-help. I do not consider there is any justification 
in Bupressing the activities of the workers unless their activities are indiscreet and impudent. 
Until and uffiess we have got some organisation through which the voice of labour could be heard 
we will find an individual workman is a weak bargainer of the transaction. He can be forced 
to accept any terms of the employers. In this connection I would like to suggest that we should 
have (Joint Standing Industrial Councils or Organisations) representatives of both the manage- 
ment and the workmen on the basis of recommendation made by Reconstruction Committee 
or better known as Whitley Committee of 1917. That recommendation was one of the most 
important war measure affecting industrial peace. I understand at present we have got work- 
men Council in the management. However it can hardly be considered representative in 
character inasmuch as the members of this Council were in recent years selected by nomination 
and not by election. Besides, the Chairman is not chosen by the Council from Independent 
persons outside the industry and these councils hold meetings once in 4 or 5 months* time whicffi 
is contrary to the terms of recommendation made by the Whitley Committee over which our 
present Hon’ble Chairman had the honour to preside. I should therefore suggest that as an 
essential condition of securing a permanent improvement in the lealtions between the employers 
and the employees is that there should be adequate organisation on the part of both employers 
and workmen. The success of these Councils would be seriously interfer^ with if any political 
consideration be taken into account in the settlement of the general principleB governing the 
Conditions of employment including the methods of making appointments, fixing and readjust- 
ing wages, etc. 

It is desirable to be mentioned here that industrial peace and prosperity coc^ not be dis- 
turbed if the policy or attitude of the employers is one of non-interventian in political matters. 

These are the main grievances, and the facilities afforded to the oil field labonxers in recent 
yeaam are more or less satisfactory. 
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MR* K, V. V. IYER, TBLEGD INVESTIGATOR, LABOUR COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE. 

All tiie Iftbour requiMments of rice mills oan be met by local recruitment and payment of 
advwoes is not at all unavoidable. (Mr. Ben^ison’s Report, paragraph 199, page SO*/. The 
coolies demand and take advances because a regular payment of wages by malstries is not 
always assured. As, however, it is not prudent to abolish the system altogether at a stroke, 
a beginning may be made with the elimination of the contractor or the head maistry who 
enjoys a big share of the labour bill on account of the risks he undertakes by financing the opera- 
tions and of the heavy responsibility he bears under the contract in respect of the supply of 
sufficient labour as and when required, day or night, however widely fluctuating the demand 
may be. Occasionally, e.g., when paddy carriers have not returned in sufficient numbers 
from the fields after harvest, he has to raise men in the open market at daily rates and does not 
obtain full value for his money. By a slight regulation of the demand and by a judicious pool- 
ing of the labour available from time to time, it should not be difficult for the work to be manag- 
ed by a common agency established and controlled direct by the big employers themselves. 
Such an agency can in the first instance be set up in Rangoon where all the important rice 
mills are concentrated along the Kanoungto and Pazundaung Creeks. 

2. The vast majority of rice mill contract labour in Rangoon is employed by three 
European firms, viz., Messrs. Steel Bros., Bulloch Bros., and .£iglo-Burma. I believe the 
mills of the Ellerman’s are also worked by the Steals. It should be quite feasible for the 
three firms mentioned above to combine and set up a Labour Bureau’ at Kanoungto with a 
branch at Pazundaung. It would be the duty of the Bureau to keep in touch with the number 
and class of labour available at each of the mills belonging to or worked by the firms, to ascertain 
the requirements of each and to allot uork to the sub-maistries from day to day. With a net 
work of telephones this should not bo a difficult matter. Indeed in the course of a few weeks 
the sub-maistries themselves will acquire the habit of making enquiries at the Bureau everv 
evening about the work to be done on the morrow. The preparation of bills for the work 
performed could be done either by the sub-maistries themselves or by the Bureau. In the 
event of the former making out the bills, the Bureau should counters!^ them for payment. 
The sub-maistries would then take the bills to the mills concerned and receive the money. 
A record of all the bills with necessary particulars should be maintained and occasional inspec- 
tions of the Bureau will ensure its proper working. 

3. As regards the strength of the Bureau, a Superintendent with four or five clerks would 
probably suffice. It is necessary that the whole staff should be thoroughly acquainted with 
Tamil and Telugu and should have had experience of Indian coolies. The Superintendent 
must be trustworthy and should be paid not less than Rs. 300, 

4. A fund for defraying the expenses of the Bureau might be built up by setting apart a 
percentage (5 per cent, should bo ample) of the amount of each weekly bill for work done by 
the labour supplied by the Bureau the rema nder only being paid out to the sub-maistries. 
The control of the Bureau might be vested in a Board consisting of 3 members nominated by the 
three firms. The Government Department of Labour could give advice to the Board whenever 
required and could send one of its oflicers to inspect the records of the Bureau. 

6. If the experiment proves successful, other millers in Rangoon can be invited to join 
and the scheme tried in Bassein and Moulmein. A system of control over the sub-maistries 
can then be introduced and they can be insisted on to keep records of sums received from the 
employer and paid to each of their coolies and of loans and recoveries made as also muster 
rolls. I expect that with the regulation of the demand and the pooling of labour, the cooly 
will be able to earn a fair subsistence which will obviate the necessity for taking out advances. 
In the absence of loans, the scope for oorrrupt practices will be very appreciably reduced. 

Note received from Messrs. Steel Bros, in reply to a request from the Commission for the 
views of the Rice Millers on Mr. Iyer’s Memorandum. 

We do not think it is correct to say that all the labour requirements of Rice Mills can be met 
by local recruitment. A good deal of it has to be recruited in India, and the Head Maistries, 
every year, either go themselves or send a representative to India for this purpose and give out 
considerable sums in advances and for cost of passage to Rangoon. 

It does not appear possible to obtain sufficient abour without giving advances. If it were, 
the Head Maistries would be only too pl 'ased to abolish the practice as they lose large sums 
owing to coolies absconding, dying, or by t^e deductions from the coolies* earnings being in- 
sufficient to liquidate the advance. Advances have to be made whether the coolies are re- 
cruit^ locally or in India. 

The Head Maistries, probably without exception, have large sums outstanding amounting, 
we believe, in some cases to over Rs. 60,000. The Head Maistries, in order to recover part of 
their 'money, have to carry on year after year or lose the whole of their outstanding advances. 

These advances therefore represent an ivestment on which the annual dividond should 
rightly be high, in view of the uncertainty regarding the recovery of the principal. Head 
Maistuiee nowaday’s however, do not make much profit on the contracts they enter into with 
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tlie Rice Mills* in fact the reverse is sometimes the ease* and many of them lose heavily and have 
eventnaily to give up. The Bioe Miller genei^y finds difficulty in getting a* reliable Head 
Hasitxy to take the place of one who has thrown up his contract. Many years ago* we believe* 
the Head Maistries did make good profits and probably they exploited the coolies a good deal; 
The coolies then were much more under the thumb of the Head Maistty than they are today 
and he was able to do more or less as he liked with them and could compel them to work until 
they had cleared ofi their debt to him. Today such is not the case and any attempt at exploita- 
tion by the Head Maistry only means that he loses his coolies and his advances. 

The commission deducted by the Head Maistries from the amounts paid by the Rice Millers for 
work done is not* by any means, excessive and seldom exceeds 10% and in many oases is only 

All coolies are grouped into gangs and each gang has its own Maistry who generally gets at 
least double the earnings of each individual oooly. The Head Maistry makes advances to the 
gang Maistries who in turn make advances to the individual coolies. Each gang also has its own 
clerk whose duty it is to keep an account of the work done and to see that payment is made 
accordingly. 

The Head Maistry on his part also employs under maistries and clerks whose duties are to 
transmit orders to the different gang maistries and to see that the work is pro^ierly carried out. 
The clerks’ duties are to keep an account of the work done and to check these with the accounts 
Tendered by the gang clerks. There is little chance of victimization of the coolies by the Head 
Maistry as each gang clerk watches the interests of the gang which employs him. 

On the whole the system works well and it is difficult to see how it can be much improved 
upon. The idea of a Labour Bureau to be started by the throe Big Europt'uii Kice Millers is 
quite impracticable. In the first place the millers would become their ow n Head Maistries 
and would have to advance largo sums of money to the gang maistries who each control, say, 25 
to 30 coolies. This the Rice Millers are not prepared to do under any circiimstancos and even 
if they were so prepared they cannot do this as efficiently as the Head Maist?'y who know's his 
men far better than the Miller could ever know them. The Miller cannot be his own Head 
Masitry at no extra cost to himself, and he must employ clerks and under- maistries in the same 
manner as the Head Maistries now' do. In order, therefore, to recover the cost of such staff he 
would either have to reduce the rates payable for work done or pay out of his ow n pocket. 

It would bo quite impracticable to carry on the work in a large rice mill under ar\\ other 
system than the present gang system. Any other method w'ould simply mean chaos. Under 
the gang system the Hoad Maistries’ clerks keep an account of the work done by eac;h gang day 
by day* and the gangs are paid accordingly. It is doubtful whether the coolies themselves would 
work under any other system than the gang system — except of course as daily or montlily 
labourers — and if they did so work it would be necessary for the miller to employ a large number 
of clerks to keep an account of the work done by each individual cooly. In practice this method 
would be quite impossible. The gang system, therefore, is the only workable system and under 
the suggested Labour Bureau we presume it is intended that this shall continue. If the present 
gang maistries do* in any way* victimize the members of their gang under the Head Maistry 
regime* what is to prevent them going so under the regime of Labour Bureau ? Nothing that 
we can see. 

Mr. Iyer states that 

** by a slight regulation of the demand and by a judicious pooling of the labour available 
from time to time it should not be (Bffioult for the work to managed by a common 
agency.” 

He does not eiqplam how the demand could be regulated*but we presume he means that Millers 
should so arrange their business that the amount of labour required by them at any time should* 
as far as poenble* coincide with the amount available from the sources controlled by the Bureau. 
The conditions of the rice trade* however* do not permit of this and we see no grounds for 
Mr. Bennison’s statement on page 81 of his report that 

“ the work could probably be spread over the year more evenly than at present.” 

Mills must work day and night* or day only* or intermittently by day according to the volume 
of supply of paddy and demand for rice. These are the dominating factors in the trade and 
cannot be suoordij^ted to any artificial regulation by the millers themselves or by a Bureau 
of Labour. ^ 

All rice mills in Rangoon must keep a large number of coolies on the premises day and night* 
eiqiMcially during the busy season. It is not quite clear to us in what manner the propo^ 
Bureau is suppoi^ to function. Is it supposed to have at its command and in its own cooly 
baa^acks a number of gangs of cc^iies which would be sent to the different mills on request* 
or is it supposed to house the coolies in the existing barracks belonging to the milk concerned ? 
If the former* the scheme would be unworkable in that those mills situated far away from the 
Bnrei^u*s barracks would always obtain their coolies later than those mills near at hand and 
^hey muld also leave their work earlier. If the latter is intended* we cannot see what advantage 
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it has 0V9C thh present system. As it is now, eaoli mill has about sufficient cociies on hand to per* 
form the normal woik. Sometimes one mill may have more than normal work to do and in 
■noh oases the Head Matetry may obtain coolies from a mill near at hand at which the work 
is slack or he may bring daily coolies from Rangoon. If all the mills are working full bore, 
as is generally the case during the first thret^ of four months of the season, it is not possible for 
one mill to draw labour from another an<l the only way to supplement the existing labour is to 
bring in daily coolies from Rangoon. How then is a Labour Bureau going to improve matters ? 
The Bureau cannot increase the available supply of labour unless it maintains a surplus of 
coolies itself or does exactly as the Head Maistry now does and we maintain that the latter 
('an and 4oeH do this as well as, if not better than, a Bureau could do it. If the Bureau is going 
to keep a number of gangs of coolies waiting to fill the requirements of any one mill, who is 
going to pay those coolies in the event of no mill requiring them ? Again where is the Bureau 
going to got its labour in the first place ? The Head Maistry having been dispensed with, it 
will either have to recruit its labour itself by paying advaiKjes to gang maistries or come to an 
arrangeraent with the Head Maistry to take ovesp his coolies with their advances. The latter 
would suit the Head Maistry arlmirably, but neither method would appeal to the rice miller, 
if he had to finance the Bureau. 


in Mr. Bennison’s report pages 77 to 79 illustrations are given of the distribution of the 
sums paid by the miller to the Ht'ad Masitry, and it is stated that the surcharge of 20% paid 
by the miller is all kept by the Head Maistry. As a matter of fact the surcharge of 20% has 
Iwen gradually reduced until it has now disappeared altogether so that the allocation, as shown 
on page 79 of Mr- Bennison’s report, wofiJ<l now' be as follows 

Rs. A. w 


Head Maistry 
fititching Sub-Maistry . 
Bagging do. 
Stitching coolies 
Bagging eoolise 


76 12 0 
50 0 0 
23 U 0 
153 0 0 
189 2 0 


492 12 0 


The rank and file of the eoolies flierefore get ap]>ro\iinat.oly 70% of the amount paid by the mill 
owner, whereas the Head Maistry gets about 15^%. The latter does not seem kt all excessive 
(’onsidering the risks the Head Alaistry has to run and the amount he loses in advancies in one 
way and another. In jioint of fact howe\'cr, we believe that is a much higher percentage than 
the average Head Maistry receh ('s. As far as we can ascei-tnin from investigations made at our 
mills the Head Maistries arc seldom able to retain more tlmn 5®o to 10<\, of the total paid by the 
millers. 

The throughput of a large mill in a year may be anything from 30 lacs to 60 lacs of baskets, 
and the average probably about 40 lacs. The total coolie bills on a throughput of 40 lacs 
amounts to about Rs. 1,40,00(» so that the Head Maistry would retain at the very most about 
Hs. 14,000 from which he has to pay his ow n clerks and assistant maistries and meet losses in 
advances. No miller would care to undertake the work and the risk involved for this sum. 

The only other method by which the work at rice mills could be carried out would be by 
having the coolies on the mill pay roll. In proeticei, however, this method would be quite un- 
workable and w^ould necessitate an army of foremen or maistries, and even tlien the miller 
would never be sure that he was only paying for labour actually employed. It would be im- 
possible for liim to keep trace of all the coolies and it would therefore be necessary to work on 
the gang system. This means (he retention of gang maistries and it would not be possible for 
the employer to prevent the gang maistries from retaining a peicentage of his coolies* earn- 
ings even if these were paid direct to each coolie. This system of ‘‘ dvstoorie *’ to the headman 
cannot be swept aw^ay by a inert* (;hangc of method of ]>aymont. In the ease of durwan staffs 
for instance, it is w^lf known that the jamadar or Hoad Hiu-wan collects a monthly contribution 
from each durwan though each man is paid direct, and it w ouJd be quite impossible to stop 
this practice. 

The present system has stood the test of years and on tlie wliole it has worked well. Wo 
connot see any other method, that will work anything like as smoothly or as well. Any other 
system than that now in vogue is not only going to increase the miller’s difficulties, but also tho 
cost of his labour bill and ho cannot affoitl to do anything that will make it moie difficult than 
it is at present to meet the competition of other rice producing countries. 

The foregoing represents tho joint view s of Mossis. Bulloch Brothers, Ltd., Anglo-Burma 
Rice Co.» Ltd. and oursdres. 
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Part U 

ORAL EVIDENCE 




Minutes of Evidence taken before the Royal 
Commission on Labour in India 


BUBUA. 

First Meeting. 

NAMTU. 


Wednesday, 22nd October 1930. 

. Pkesent : 

Tli<' Rt. Hon’ble J. H. Whitley ( Chairman ). 


Sir ViCTOB Sa.ssoon. Bart. 

Sir Alexander Murray, Kt., c.b.e. 
Mr. A. 6 . Clow, c.i.e., i.c.s. 

Mr. Kabir-ud-1)in Ahmed, Bar-at- 
Law. 

Mr. J. T.att. 1 


Mr. John Cliff. 

Miss B. M. LE PoER Power. 
Lt.-Col. A. J. H. Russell, c.b,e., 
i.M.s. (Medical Assessor). 


U Aye Mauno. 


Assistant Commissioners. 


Mr. S. A.S. Tyabji. J 


Mr. S. Lall, i.c.s. 
Mr. A. Dibdin. 


'I 

j. Joint Secretaries. 


Mr. E. HOGAN TATLOB (General Manager), Mr. A. B. OBEBLANDEB 
(Goieral Snperintendoit), Bb. A. B. COLQUHOUN (Mine Superintendent), 
Mr. C. A. BENOU (Chid lime-Eeeper), Mr. B. A. Sharpe (Chief Account- 
ant), Mr. H. T. TAYLOB (Forest Manager), Mr. L. McDONOUGH (Bail- 
way Manager), and Dr. J. 0. HAMILTON (Chid Medical Officer), represen- 
tatives of the Burma Corporation, Ltd. 

M-1. The Chairman : For liow long have you had thi.s coHtraot bonus 
system working ?— (Mr. Colgukoun) I think we have Juid the .system working 
just as it stands now for about 2 years, and we had a slightly different systems 
for 2 years before that ; we have had a contract system on th(‘ slopes for about 
4 years. 

M-2. For how long have you had a system of direct payment of the worker 
instead of his being paid through the maistry ? — I would say about 2 years. 
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M-3. What were the evils of the previous custom which led you to intro- 
duce this system of direct payment and contract bonus with a certain mini- " 
mum We have about 120 stopes and about 120 contracts. We have paid 
the contractor and sometimes he has gone away with the whole of the money 
not paying his labour anything. Another trouble arose out of the fact that 
while the contractor was paid at the end of the month, in the mean time he 
had to supply his coolies with means to live. If he advances cash, he charges 
interest which is as a rule high ; if he provides provisions, he arranges it through 
the iiiitive bazaar and he gets another commission on that. Then on final 
accounting, instead of taking 10 per cent, of the net profit according to the 
Indian system, he took 10 per cent, of the gi’oss earnings of the whole contract 
as his commission, dividing the rest among his (loolies. If he had particular 
friends in his contract, he gave them more of a bonus, and we found it was not 
shared equally at all. Another trouble arose in this way : if one of the five 
men of his shift was off work through illness or any other cause, wo could not 
get men to go on the contract in his place, because the men said the contractor 
w^ould not pay them what their earnings would be as bonus on the contract. 
In order to work efficiently we had to arrive at other means. Under our 
present system everybody who works in that contract though he may be a 
daily worker put in to replace a man who is sick or off work, shares equally, 
whether he is of the original contract or not. Another reason why we changed 
the system is that we found that coolies coming to work wanted some means 
of subsistence for the first few days ; if they worked for a contractor they were 
in difficulties and found themselves in the hands of the contractor. Under the 
present system the worker has his ticket punched showing the number of days 
he has worked, regardless of whether he is on day or contract work. He 
brings that ticket to the office where it is checked ; he can then get 50 per cent, 
of the value of his wages in stores or other supplies provided by our provision 
store. At the end of the month the worker has his wages paid to him in cash 
by the Corporation, He is registered with the Corporation at a cei-tain rate, 
say Rs. 2 or Rs. 1-8-0, according to his skill. For the first 15 days he is paid 
for the number of days he has worked at that rate ; he received his pay in a 
pay envelope. At the end of the month we work out his total wages for the 
whole 25 or 26 days he has worked, and we pay that to him flm the bonuses 
made on the contract. The great benefit is that all men who are working 
on the contract system are content and satisfied with the method of payment ; 
they believe that they get what they earn. Under the old contract system 
there were always a good many complaints by men that they were not getting 
from the contractor what they were entitled to, that the contractor said one 
man was worth more than another because he was a relative. Another great 
benefit is that 10 per cent, of the gross earnings is not put into the contractor’s 
pocket at once : only 10 per cent, of the net earnings goes to him, the difference 
being shared by the men who work in the contract. 

' M-4. In fact, your system provides both a minimum wage and a gj oup 
bonus for good work over and above the minimum wage ? — Yes. It practi- 
cally is not a contract system but a bonus system though the three leading 
men, one on each shift, sign a form of contract in which we specify that for 
o«rtfdn sets of ground taken out a certain payment will be made : we specify 
the way it is to be done in black and white, so that they know whAt they have 
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to do and that there will be no change in the rate. Certain conditions are 
specified as to how he shall do the work, but otherwise it is not a contract 
because we do not give him the money ; we pay the money to the individual 
workers. 

M-5. It is really a group bonus system ? — Yes. 

M-6. Sir Alemtider Murray : What is the position in the 18 per cent, 
of your stopes w'hich are not on this bonus system ? — The reason why we have 
not got all the stopes in the mine working on contract is that some are bad. 
Generally it is more efficient and cheaper for us to put a stope on contract, 
but cerfain stopes arc dangerous, which require constant European supervision 
and highly skilled men to work them. Under the contract bonus system the 
men go in with the object of getting as much rock out as possible, but in these 
dangerous places that might cause serious accidents. Men in such places arc 
therefore paid daily wages and if they do good work we may give ihcm a bonus 
in the end. As a rule they are highly skilled men earning Rs. 1-12-0 or Rs. 
2 per day. 

M-7. I should like to know how your total 15,000 employees are distri- 
buted as regards the Mines A(*t., the Factories Act and the Railways Act, 
and how many are employed by the Forest Department ? — [Mr. Hogan Taylor) 
I will have the figures prepared. 

M-8. Do you recruit any labour foi any purpo^ 'i — At present we do 
not recruit any labour, nor have we attempted to recruit labour during the 
time I have been here, which is since Christmas 1925. 

M-9. You have labour from China ? — During the cold season, from 
December to March inclusive, a considerable number of Chinese come here 
for employment in the mine ; most of them leave at the end of the cold season. 

M-10. Do they walk here ? — There is no other means of transport. 

M-11. You get Ghurkhas coming from Almora ; it must cost them 
Rs. 30 or 40 to come here ; who provides the money ? — I piesiune their fiiends 
and relatives do ; the Company does not. 

M-12. How are they attracted to the mines and at whose expense ? — By 
their friends and relatives I piesume. I do not know definitely. 

M-13. Have you a Personnel Officei at all here ? — We have a Time Officer 
both heie and at Bawdwin. [Mr. Colquhoun) The new men who come from 
Almora and Nepal are brought here by friends w’orking in the mine who finance 
them. A little while ago some of our men said to me that they had brought 
men here and were feeding them, that they wanted work. 

M-14. When a man who lias been with you for a year or two wants to 
go home, what is the proceduje All he has got to do is to turn in his ticket ; 
then if he is on daily wages he is paid up to date ; if he is on contract and goes 
before the end of the month, before the contract is measured up, he is paid 
his daily wage or its equivalent ; he would not get his bonus. That bonus 
would not revert to the Company but would be divided among the remaining 
men on that contract. Each man has a registration ticket with his name, 
his father’s name, the district from which he comes, his height, and prominent 
marks on the face and so on. On that ticket is entered the word Discharged 
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with iho date, which means that he is allowed to go home. He is given that 
card so that he can produce it when he returns, say at the end of 6 months 
when we can look up his number and find out his history. He is given pre- 
ference over any new coolie. The rule has been that if a coolie goes away 
when he comes back he is paid 2 annas less per day than he was drawing at 
the time he went away ; at the end of 3 months, if his work is satisfactory 
and he is recommended by his foreman, he received back the 2 annas and is 
paid at the latc at which he was paid befoi-e he went away. 

M-15. How do you replace that man when he goes away ? — If he is on a 
contiact, we send for the contractor oi head man of that shift and ask him to 
recommend some man ; when he makes his recommendation, we look up the 
register to see if that man is a good man ; if he is satisfactory, we put him in 
the contract. We always give prefeience to a man who has worked for us 
before. We sometimes specify in a contract that there shall be two new men 
working in order that they may learn the work. Such a man would be earning 
Re. 1-4-0, and if he went away we should ask the contractor to recommend 
another man earning the same amount. If a skilled man earning Re. 1-12-0 
were to go away, we should ask the contractor to recommend a man of similar 
status. 

M-16. Do you have complaints fiom men letiirning to the mine aftei 
going away that they cannot get employment ? —No. 

M-17. Mr. Chw : Are there any men in Ba wdwin waiting for jobs now ? — 
I do not think there are any now ; th^e are certainly not more than two 
dozen. The reason there are not more is possibly that they know we have 
curtailed production to a certain extent. 

M-18. Are the Oriyas financed on the way herein the way you have said? 
— (Mr. Obet'lander) Yes ; we provide nothing whatever in the form of finance 
to people who come here ; they are financed by relatives or friends here. The 
turnover of labour here is relatively small ; the workers stay with us a long 
time. . 

M-19. Have you any figures of turnover generally ? — (Mr. Renou) It 
varies day by day ; at the present time I suppose we have a turnover of 10 
to 16 men a day ; that is now engagements and men leaving . Some months 
ago it was 30 or 40. (Mr. Oberhnder) Some men have been with us as long 
as I have been here. 

M-20. Perhaps you would let us have figures showing the number of men 
who have been with you less than 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10 and 15 years and wdio are 
still in your employment ? —Yes. 

M-2]. Sir Victor Sassoon: t^ould we have the labour percentage 
turnover for those years, because some of those men may have gone away 
and come back again ? — Yes^. 

' M-22. Mr. Clow ; How many men do you engage in a year ? — (Mr. 
Benou) I could not tell you. There are people going away on holiday every 
day ; we practically never vary in our grand total. 

M-23. Some time ago you changed the method of payment of wages from 
monthly to half-monthly ?— -That is so. 
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M-24. VVliy w*is ihul doiio ? - We stopped the coupon system on our 
store and to meet their reciuirenunits, the management decided to pay the men 
fortnightly. Afterwards the coupon system was reinstated, but we continued 
to pay them foi tnightly. At present we give them coui)ons for 50 per cent, 
of the wages they have esarned and also pay them fortnightly. 

M”25. Was there anv objection to paying wag^s fortnightly ? -The 
Company prefer it. 

M-26. The Chair matt : Th(‘n that w.is dune of your own motion, not 
because of any (iovernmont regulation or order ? -Yes. 

M-27. Did vou find it more costly ? — Y^s, but not much more. 

M-28. Mr. CJoiv \ The coupon systemi is a system by which credit is 
given ct the stores ? -Xo, a man who has earned Rs. 10 can get a coupon for 
Es. 5 which enables him to buy goods at the stores to the value of Ks. 5. 

M*29. Do thf' great majority of men buy their provisioiis at the stores ? — 
No ; most of the people who take advantage of the stores are clerks ; the coolies 
do not take nearly so much advantage of the stores as th(^ clerks do. The coolies 
do not seem to require the stores ; they can get more suitable material for 
thems(dves in th<» bazaar. 

M-30. Mins Power: But are not the prices lower in your stores than 
in the bazaar { — Yes, for Ciutain things I believe, they are, though of course 
I caTinot say for certain. At the stores we do not sell vegetables, fish and that 
sort of thing, which the coolie requires, though we soli ri(je. (Mr. Hogan 
Taglor) 1 should say (lefinittdy that the fU’ice of our rice is less than that of 
the ri(*e in the ordinary baza.ar. 

M-31 . Mr. Clow : You do not attempt to control the price in the ordinary 
bazaar ? -No, except that there is an indirect control in that wc buy rice in 
Mandalay as cheaply as possible and sell it as cheaply as ]>ossible. The store 
is run on the prineiph* of making a Tiiininium profit. The selling price of 
every^thing is fixcal so as to yield the smallest possible ])rofit. ^\e sell all 
commodities as ehe:iplv ;is possit)le so as to keep down the prices in the local 
bazaar ; if W(' did not do so. prices would soar and we should have trouble. 

M-32. Yon have a conti'act system in the mills ? -Yes. and in th(' smelter. 

M-3?.. That is a different system, i.s it not f - Yes. (Mr. Oberknder) 
At the mill the men who are on contract are our Chinamen. The contractor 
is paid the full amount and he pays his men. The work of breaking sinter 
pots is given to a contractor at so mucli per pot ; he. contracts with his coolies 
individually to break each pot and he pays them. 

M-34. Oo you see that the men arc paid by the contractor ? -Not in the 
case of that particular contractor ; he has been with the company many years 
and we have had no complaint from his coolies who arc all men earning ^n 
wages. He employs 210 men who are earning from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8-0 per day. 
The contractor’s commission for himself, plus the payment of his time keepers 
and that sort of thing, amounts to about 1 anna in the rupee. 

M-35. There are three shifts of 8 hours each in the mill, the smelter and 
the mine ? — ^Yes. 
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M-36. In the mine how do you arrange for change-over of shifts ; does a 
shift remain down until it is relieved ? — (Mr. ColqvJioun) The 8 hours is 
practically from the time they start down the shaft until the time they get 
back. The same cage that takes men down takes the other men up. It takes 
about half an hour to get the men out. Some men have got to go down a 
quarter of an hour before the blowing of the whistle and some would not be 
down until a quarter of an hour after the whistle. The ones that go down a 
quarter of an hour before the whistle, come out a quarter of an hour before 
the whistle. We fix a different time for each level to go down. 

M-37. Miss Power : How do you regulate the supply of men according 
to the work in hand ? — (Mr. Hogan Taylor) Up to the present it has not been 
necessary to take any steps to regulate that, because the incoming labour has 
generally been just equal to the outgoing labour, but now that conditions are 
changing they are coming in faster than they are being employed. We were 
going to start on the treatment of a large quantity of low grade ore, but owing 
to the depressed state of the metal market we have had to confine ourselves to 
the treatment of higher grade ore ; that has led to our employing a smaller num- 
ber of men than we should have employed had we treated that low grade ore. 

M-38. Is the difficulty you have sometimes experienced in finding employ- 
ment for bodies of men who have travelled hundreds of miles to secure it, on the 
increase ? — No ; it seems to have reached a balanced condition at the moment. 
Very often Chinamen who go away are relieved by other members of their 
family, though that is not always the case. 

M-33. Are your workers indebted to shopkeepers, money-lenders and 
others ? — (Mr. Colquhoun) I do not think any of our men are in debt to shop- 
keepers. The bulk of our people are free from debt. That is proved by the 
fact that last month Rs. 10,000 were sent away by our employees at tw^o post 
offices ; there are only 1,200 or 1,400 men at those places. 

M-40. Mr. Clow : People sometimes borrow money in order to send 
it away They could not do it for very long. 

M-41. Miss Power : Ai*e there any women employed here ? (Mr. 
Hogan Taylor) There are a few employed on belt picking who come within 
the Factories Act, and there are a few Women employed on washing clothes in 
the Refinery Department. 

M-42. Are the women employed on time-rates ?— They are paid daily 
rates of wages. (Mr. Oherlander) The women who are picking on the belts 
get As. 10 for 6 hours ; we work 6 hours so that they do not have to work 
after dark. 

M-43. Are these women permanently employed ? — Yes. 

M-44. Have you any system of maternity benefit for them when they are 
off work for childbirth ? — We have never seen the necesssity for it. Their 
husbands also work in the smelter. In the normal way the cost of living of the 
Shan is very small These people are practically all Shans. When I say they 
are permanent labour, I mean this : a girl comes to-day and she may send 
somebody in her place to-morrow ; we do not ask if it is the same girl cxr not. 
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M-46. Mr, Tmt : With regard to the contract system Mr. Colqnhoun 
mentioned the reasons for paying direct to the men, but I take it that that would 
not be practicable in the case of contracts of a permanent nature, for instance , 
removing earth from here to there or the building of a house ? — {Mr. Colquhom) 
In the case of building a house I let the contract to a Chinese contractor for a 
certain sum, and I do not know an 3 rthing furt.her. 

M-46. It is imi)racticable to pay the men direct ? — Yes. 

M-47. Can you send us figures of the average monthly pay roll of your 
Indian labour and the average approximate remittances per month through 
the post-offices by Indians ? 

The Chairman : Do you include Gurkhas ? 

Mr, Tail : Yes. I understand that the average monthly pay roll of 
Indian labour is about 3 lakhs and the average remittances through the post- 
offices are about 2 lakhs which indicates that the men remit two-thirds of their 
earnings to their homes. 

The Chairman : It seems a very large proportion. Perhaps you could 
furnish us figures ? — {Mr, Hogan Taylor) Yes. 

M-48. Mr. Cliff : If those figures were to be given would it be possible 
to know the proportion of Indians living here without their families ? — That 
information I shall endeavour to obtain for you. 

M-49. The Chairman : May not some of the remittances be those of the 
clerks and superior officeis I should say that remittances would be made by 
j)eople of all typos representing all classes of employment. 

3.1-50. Mr, T fjalji : 3Iay I suggest that it will be better to have the statis- 
tics asked for confined to the labour force, leaAung out the staff, so that we can. 
have a better idea of tlie money sent by laboimers ? 

The Chairman : You cannot differentiate in the remittances. 

M-51. Mr. Tail ; It wa.s mentioned that recruits are financed for tlu* jour- 
ney by their relatives on this side. 1 take it that that is more or less a surmise. 
All that one could assunu^ is that these men who come over here finance them- 
seh(“; or obtain the money to cover the journey from their relatives at home or 
here ? We have no definite proof in tlu* matter. 

M-52. It is quite indefinite to state that the finance for the journey gocB 
from this sirlo ? — As it does not go from the maistrieH we assume that they 
finance theirsidves. (Mr. Colqnhoun) I think I can say definitely that the 
men are financed mostly from this place. For the first year of recruiting the 
journey expenses were met by us, and after that the men themselves sent money 
to Nepal and Almora and brought their friends. From that time we have the 
system of coolies coining of their own free will. I am quite sure that the money 
comes from this side because many have come to me and said I have got my 
brother from home and have kept him with me for a week now, and I want you 
to give him some employment.” 

M-63. Mr, Cliff: If I am sending money to assist a friend to pay the 
cost of his travel will that be included in the post-office remittances ^—I 
think it would be. If you look at the remittances through the post-office at 



Bawdwin you will find that they are very high. I do not know off-hand the 
figures, but they are very kigh. 

M 54. Mr, Tait : I take it that the fortnightly payment does entail a 
oonaiderable increase in work ?— (ilfr. Renon) Practically it doubles our 
work. 

M-55, V Aye Mamy : May I know what is the total number of Burmese 
who were in the employ of the Corporation in 1920 and the total number now ? 
— {Mr, Oberhnder) The number now is 1,101. I have not got here the statis- 
tics for 1920, but I can give lliat later. 

M-Sf). Does it include the clerical staff ? —Yes. 

M-57. Will you be able to give us the figures separately for the clerical 
staff emd for the labour -The number of Burmese who are employed in 
occnpaliona that entail hard wwk is negligible because the Burman does not 
generally take to that type of work. 

M-58. The Chairman : Does the figure given by you include the Shans ? — 
No. 

U Affe Maaruj: I Wfint that the Shans should also be included with 
Biinnans. 

The v'ltiiesff {Mr Hogan Taylor)' I think we can submit a statement 
showing the number of Riirmans and Shans separately. 

The Chaitman (to V Atjv Maanq) : W^ilJ that do : also will it not be suffi- 
cient if ve could get the figures tor 1925 and 1930 ^ 

Aye Maimg • Yes. tlKl^ will do. 

Th»^ nilnes^ {Mr, Hogan Tayha) : We will not only give the a<‘tual number 
of Burmaiis and Shans bul will also .give their percentage [proportion to the 
whole force. 

M-59, Sn Victor Sa^^of^n In voiir null and smelter where you have got 
the system of giving the work on ^-on «irt to (Chinese, the coniractor I take it 
is re ponsiblo for I he rwiu!m«ii’ <>( his men ? — {Mr. Oberlander) Yes. 

M-OO. Docs he menly engage Ihese Chinese locally or does be definitely 
recruit them from then homes ^ The major [portion is engaged locally. Large 
numboTN of (binesc come here in tlu' cold >verither. They are mostly cultiva- 
tors and do work here dui*ing the dry season. 

M-OL He ha*, not g(4 to recruit ^hem from their own homes ? — If heat 
all brings them from iheir liomes ilieir number is relatively small. 

M fi2. (Un you give the unnibci of those who are given contract under 
this system (- In Ihe null number is about 410 while in the smeller it is 
abou^ 240. 

M-63. With regard io vour Slotes I take it that the coolies themselves do 
<lot patronize it much and .hey purchase rice from the bazaar ?— The Indian 
coolie does pa'ronjze it, bu* the Shans and others buy locally because they 
ewint only Shan unpolished rice. 
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M-64. Will the price that you charge for yoiu nee alfect xne price of the 
Slian rice ?— The price of the Shan rice is largely regulated hy the size of the 
crop and the amount charged for the Indian rice. 

M-66. What you really do is to keep down the price of the Indian rice ? — 

Yes. 

M-66. In the statement that has been furnished to us the word ‘‘ retention^* 
has been used. Will you explain what it exactly means (Mr. Colqukoun) 
The work of extracting the ore involves three operations, namely, breaking the 
ore, i.e., drilling it and blasting it, timbering it and then filling the sjiace with 
waste mateiial. If we jiaid the contractor at the end of the month the full 
amount of the contract for doing the work of breaking the ore only, we would 
not be having any hold on the contractor foi getting the work completed, that 
is, for gett ing the space filled with waste material. So we retain enough money 
out of the monthly contract earnings to pay for the completion of the atope. 
Another reason why we retain is that it Ihey are paid all the money this month, 
say, for lireaking the ore only they will get a very large amount this month 
while for doing the work of filling next month they will get very little. 

M-67. It really comes to this that you retain a part of their wages until 
the completion of the contract ? It is not that we hold back n part of their 
wages till the completion of the contract. The work of breaking the ore and 
filling ihe space does not take pla<»e alternately. In some cases the space is 
not filled up foi a year or two, and the retention is carried on. 

M-fi8. Thi» efF<»cl of yonr retention is that the amount that they draw 
montli by month is more or less an even amount ? Yes. 

M-GJh Mt\ Ahmd : In tin booklet you have supplied to us you say : 
** Tlie steps taken to bring about the j)re.sent happy state of affairs were to send 
small expeditions both to China end to India in order to give publicity to the 
fact that i\ large pin^gramine of dcvdoimient xviisin]Togress and that tliere was 
^ })ros])eci of a large* mt'asure of employmenl.’’ When you say that you sent 
small expeditions, do vou refer to the eoiitraelors i N( . We ha<l some 
miners from Ihe Kolar Gold Fields xvho WTre nol found onire satisfactory in 
their work, but riie Gurkhas we had here were good in ttieir vswk. One of 
the Gurk]>as told me that he (*ould gel good men. so I senr 1dm ba(‘k to his 
home and told him to recruit all the men that he <*ould in Ahaora. That is 
where he went, and w*e paid all his expense^*. Previous tt) i his wo sent 
out some Europeans to Cliijia to recruit the (^hinese, but we bad to siop this 
becauvse it was nol found satistVi\‘>ry. The Cliiuese only worked during the 
cold season, unlil Mavcdi or April, and at onetime this crippu^d me. From that 
time wo concentrated on men from India, and the number of ('hmese'^has 
consequently dwreased now. Onc’c wc had about 75 ]iercent Chiuameu and 
26 per oen!. Indians, but now 68 j)er cent, of our force are Gurkhas. 

M-70. Of the labour population you mean 1- Yes, in the juiues depart- 
ment at Bawdwin. 

H-71. It is correct to say, is it not, that a number of* contractors Vere 
sent out to India to give publicity to your large programme of wwk and to 
bring labourers here ? — Ye^s, 



M-72. AVhen you told Sir Alexander Murray that you asked the contrac- 
tors to bring men at the rate of Rs. 1-4-0 you were referring to these contrac- 
tors whom you sent out to India for giving publicity to your work ?— {Mf. 
Hogan TayUr) I think there is some confusion. When Mr. Colquhoun spoke 
about the contractors bringing men at the rate of Rs. 1-4-0 he was speaking 
of men being engaged at Rs. 1-4-0 for stopping operations from amongst those 
whom he already had on hand at the mines. 

M-73. The Chairman : What exactly was the period in which you had to 
send recruiters to India that you refer to here ? For how long did it last ? 
{Mr. Colquhoun) It lasted for less than a year. 

M-74. After that you had all the labour coming of its own accord 1 — ^Yes. 

M-76. It was only during one year that you sent out recruiters ?— Yes. 

M-76. Mr. Ahmed : When was that ? — Some few years ago ; I cannot 
tell you off-hand. 

Sir Alexander Murray : It is given in the booklet. ‘‘ These e.\pedi- 
tions took place in the period 1922-24.'' 

M-77. Mr. Ahmed : In reply to Sir Alexander Murray you said that if a 
worker leaves his work and comes back to you for a second time you pay him 
to start with 2 as. less than what he was ctawing before he left the work, but 
that after some time if the foreman recommends he is given that 2 as. What 
foreman were you referring to ? — The foreman in the mine. We have shift 
bosses and assistant foremen. We have 76 Europeans for supervision. 

M-78. There are some among these who supervise the work of the workers ? 
— Yes. In the underground the man in charge of the mine, who is a technical 
man, is the foreman. Beneath him is the assistant foreman who is in charge 
of a certain section of the mine. Beneath that man is the level boss. 

M-79. Sir Victor Sassoon : Are all these men Europeans ?— Yes, 
Beneath the level bosses we have Anglo-Indians who are assistant shift l)OS8qgi 
and take charge of certain stopes or certain portions under the level bosses. 
Beneath them we have supervisors who are all Indians, and then comes the 
actual workers, i.e., th(' contractor of the stope with his 5 men in each shift. 

M-80. The Chairman : Your are using the word ‘ contractor ’ which is 
well knowm in India, and you have described in this paper that the contractors 
are leaders of groups of 5. Is it wise to call them contractors ? — T think we 
should cut out that w^ord. 

M-81. Mr. Ahmed : The leader of the group makes 10 per cent, profit 
Out of the gross earningS of the group ?— No. He gets 10 per cent, of the 
bonus ; otherwise the earnings are equally divided amongst the 5. 

The Chairman : He is a working group leader. 

Sir Alexander Murray : The system of working is clearly explained in 
the paper that has been supplied to us by the Corporation. 

M-82. Mr. Ahmed : You give the work of road making to the contractors 
Ivho engage a nfimber of labourers to do the work ? — Yes. 

M-83. Do you give any other work on contract ? — Cutting fuel in the 
iuTWle. But nothing in the mine. 
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M-84i What elae ? — Framing timbers on the surface. 

M^85. Anything more ?~Nothing else that I know of. 

M-86. I suppose you know that the labourers who are engaged by tliese 
contractors are always paid at a lower rate than the rate that the contractors 
get from you ? — Not necessarily. 

M-87. But the contractor makes his income out of this work ? — Yes, 
generally. 

M'SS. Mr. Cliff: Do you take- a regular census of the total population 
of the lease ? — (Mr. Hogan Taylor) No ; we have no accurate census at the 
present time, but in conjunction with the Government that work will have to 
be undertaken now. 

M-89. Mr. CUm : That is the ordinary census ?- -Yes. 

M-90. Mr. Cliff : Does that mean that the Corporation has no record of 
people resident in its area at any given time ? — No. We have got record only 
of our employees. 

M-91. If a person comes seeking employment does he register at the 
office ; or what is the procedure ? - (Mr. iJenow) If he applies to me I register 
him, but he has the option of going direct to the head of the department and 
getting employed. He then brings me down an engagement chit from the 
head of the department and I register him and give him a card and allot a house 
to him and away he goes to his work. 

M-92. Have you got a current record of the number of applicants who 
have registered for work ? — A number of them do not take the trouble of 
registering ; they often hear from their friends or relatives tliat a job is ready 
in some department and they go direct to the head of the department and 
get engaged by him. 

M-93. Are there very many registered applicants ? — Not very many. • 

M-94. Is it possible that there are a large number of people who are non- 
workers on this lease ? — No, it is not. There is a Housing Inspector who keeps 
a check over the buildings belonging to the Corporation. 

M-95. Is there any record showing the number of people on the lease 
including men, women and children ?— We have not got a census of the po- 
pulation living at present on the lease, but we have a list of buildings belong- 
ing to the lease which we have allotted to the different employees ; and they 
occupy them with their wives and children. We do not keep a list of the 
women and children on the lease. If any employee wiints his wife’s sister or 
his brother or any one of his relations to come and live with him during a short 
visit or pending engagement at the works, he applies to the Housing Inspector 
who grants the necessary permission. 

M-96. But you have no record to show the total population resident on 
the lease ? — ^No. 

M-97. Sir Vidor Sassoon : Have you no record of the number of such 
relations who ask for permission to live on the lease pending eugagemmit at tlie 
works 1 — No, there is no record, It is practically asking for to 

live there for the time being. 
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M-98. Colonel Rmnell : You must have had a cenrius of the populatioa 
here in 1921 and a record of the number of workers on the lease. Those 
figures will help you to give us an idea of the relation between the working 
population and the total population resident on the lease ?' (Mr. Hogan 
Taylor) Yes. 

M-99. Mr, Cliff : Has the position here changed out of all recognition 
since 1921 ?— T was not here in 1921 ; I could not say. 

M’lOO. What is the number of dismissals that has taken place during the 
l^t two years ; do you dismiss many men ? — (Mr, Oberlander) No, we 
dismiss very few. (Mk Eogav Taylor) Men have been dismissed for 
inefficiency or diaobedionce, but their number is negligible. 

M-101. What is the total number of i)eople in the provident fund whose 
monthly income does not exceed Rs. 300 ? ~(Mr, Hharpe) Approximately 
1,661 . 

M-102. On what principle do you allot quarters to the workers on your 
lease ?* Remm) (lerks getting Rs. 75 a month and over get two rooms 
each : if they have large families they get three rooms. Supervisors living 
with their wives and children get a special room. All married workers get 
special rooms. Unmarried workers get accommodation on the basis of 300 c. ft. 
for each individual For instance, a room KyxJ2'xl0' will accommodate 4 
single men, 

M-103. Do you allot Ihe ejuarters separately for the various communities ? 
—Yes, we do that very strictly. For instance, we have Muhammadan barracks, 
Gurkha b<»rrex*ks, Punj«ibi barracks and so on. We keep the diffi'rent people 
in d liferent barracks 

Md04. In your memorandum you quote an addnss^’ presented by your 
employees to His Excellency Sir Charles Innes wherein they have said that 
they have ^ no grii'vancos to recite and no cause to reprc'^ent.” Arising out 
of that may I ask what op})oj1;unity is afforded to the workpcojde to make 
collective representations on matters connected with their emt)loyment ? — 
(Mr, Hogan Taylm^) They can first approach the head of the department 
and then the General Manager at any t.imo. 

M-106. When was the last collective representation made* t- There has 
been no collective representation in my time. 

M-106, Docs that mean that the workpeo])le on this lease have had no 
occasion to make a collective represent a lion on matters aiising out of their 
employment ?~-They have not made any till now *snd I am not aware of any 
OTounil existing for making any representalion. I have certain semi- judicial 
duties to perform here and in that connection 1 am moving among the people 
to a ( onsiderable extent and I may say confidently that there is no cause for 
them lo make a collective representation. If there was any, I have not seen 
it and they have ^Iso failed to exjuess it. 

M4b7 . Have there been any individual representations and what has been 
tlieir character ? — Occasionally a man will come to me with a petition written 
by a petition-writer saying that he has been unjustly dismissed and praying 
tljiat ae ifiay be reinstated. But when the matter is investigated it is always 



found that the man has no cause of complaint and that he has been justly 
dismissed. 

M-108. Has he got any one to assist him in making representations ? — 
An interpreter from my office is always called in to assist him. 

M-109. In that same address to His Excellency Sir Charles Imies to 
which I referred there is a statement about the “ peace and harmony of these 
people — a peace uninterrupted by party factions and unimpaired by political 
agitations.” Suppose a workman on your lease sought to secure an association 
of the workpeople here, would he be regarded as an agitator ? — Everybody 
on the lease has got the freedom to express his opinion. But I should say 
that we would not welcome any trade union or political organization on the 
lease, only because it is not necessary. We have built up a sort of a patri- 
archal system here and we are convinced that it is far more to the interests 
of the workers and the industry generally than a system where there are trade 
unions and political organizations. 

M-110. Does that mean that the Corporation is absolute ? — No ; but many 
years’ experience of dealing with the people, working for them, and the know- 
ledge of the conditions prevailing in industries elsewhere have proved to the 
Corporation that the method they are adopting is a satisfactory one. 

M-111. I am not questioning the intention or the good will of the Corpora- 
tion. I am only seeking to discover whether it is the policy of the Corporation 
that its will should prevail ? — It is not the will of the Corporation, but it is the 
wish of the Corporation that there should not be any outside organization 
coming in between the management and the workers. 

M-112. Are there any regular rest days at the Mill ? — There is no sche- 
duled rest day at the Mill, but there are always 12^ per cent, of the registered 
workers at the Mill absent. 

M-113. Is there a scheduled rest day at the Mines ? — No, but the work 
in the Mines is so arranged that there is no work on Sundays. 

. M-114. Do you pay people any allowances during time^ of sickne-^s ? — 

If a'maii is an in-patient in the hospital on account of malaria we give him 
half pay. 

M-115. Sir Vietw Sassoon : Only on account of malaria ? — What do 
you do in the ca^^e of accidents ? — In the case of accidents they come imder 
the W'orkmen’s Compensation Act. 

M-116. Colonel Russell : I understand that sometime ago you had con- 
siderable trouble with cases of lead poisoning. What did you do to reduce 
your cases to the great extent that you have done ? — Three years ago we 
initiated a system which has gradually evolved until to-day every man seeking 
employment at the smelters or the refinery is first examined by the Chief 
Medical Officer who makes a record of his various characteristics. The man 
works for three months and at the end of that period the Medical Offiedt oxa- 
n^es him again for lead intoxication and so on. If the man is found to be 
suffering from lead intoxication he is sent away ; if he is not, he is allowed to work ^ 
for three monihs and examined once again. Lately we have extended " 

period to six months. In this way as a result ^ dmstant oxa^liaikn 
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we get early indication of the susceptibilities of the various people to lead 
poisoning. It is found that some people are more susceptible to lead poisoning 
than others. All this is done in addition to certain facilities which we provide 
in order to avoid lead poisoning, such as wash basins to wash their hands 
before eating their food and separate places away from the work to eat 
food. By these means we have been able to exclude people who are suscepti- 
ble to lead poisoning. 

M-117. With regard to the general health control of the area under the 
Corporation 1 understand that there are one or two villages such as Panghai, 
where your control is not compl^^te i — That village is really under Government 
control and they eunploy their own officers. 

M-118. Take malaria, which is a source of great troubh' to you. How do 
you manage to get anti-malarial work done in these villages {I)r, Hamilton): 
We have tri(‘(i to do anti-malarial work in those areas as much as w(‘ could. 
Our malaria inspector visits tliose ])l;'.ees a.id does what he (‘an. There is an 
Assistant Superintendent here, tlie representative of Government. He buys 
the oiling mac hiiu's. we supply the oil to lum and he does the oiling with his 
men. 

M-119. Does the Goveinment give any grants to the Corporation for its 
anti-malarial work Hotfan Tayhr) Government does not give any 

grant for anti-malarial work : it gives a grant of Rs. 2(),0(M) a year to provide 
medical and surgical attention to the people other than those employed under 
the Corporation. 

M-129. Mr. Tyabji : Dealing with ac^iddents the report of the^ Chief 
Inspector of Mines for 1928 shows that your figures for “ Underground are 
1*10 per thousand workers as against 1*64 for all-India, for serious accidents 
15*90 peri, 000 workers as against 6*30 for all-India. For open workings the 
figures are : death - nil, serious accidents— 16*66 as compared to the all-India 
figure of 0*92. For surface workings the figiu*es are ; death —nil, fatal acci- 
dents -nil, and serious e.ecidents --11*27 as compared to the all-India figure 
of 2*60. Do jiot these hgures show that tlie incidence of accidents in jour 
case is higher than for all-India ? Could you explain why ?- It may not be 
so if you compare other years. It may (wen show that the incidence of acci- 
dents here is much lower than the all-India figure, 

M-121, TJie ChcUrmun : Has the Mines Inspector complained about the 
incidence of accidents ?— Speaking from memory 1 may say that the Mines 
Inspector has always given us to understand both orally and otherwise that the 
steps taken by the Cor}>oration to minimize accidents are exceptionally good. 

M-122. Mr. Tail : The all-India figures include open workings also and 
therefore the comparison is not a proper one ? -Yes. There is no mine in India 
of a similar nature to Bawdwin, and any comparison with all-India figures 
would be unsatisfactory for that reason. 

M-123. Mr. Tyabji : The Tatas have open iron ore workings. Would 
not that therefore be a proper comparison ? — But we have very few men em- 
ployed on open workings, whereas the Tatas have many thousands on their 
open workings. 
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M-124. Would it be possible for you to let us have some figure for 1929 ? — 
The 1929 report has not yet been rocoived. The 1928 report is the last report 
received. 

M-125. The Chairman : When do you send in your return to the Chief 
Inspector ?~ We do it in March of the year following the year for which the 
statistics arc compiled 

M-120. Would you lot us have a copy of your last retinji to the Mines 
Department ?- (Mr. Colqnhonn), There* was only on*, fata] iflent last 
year. (Mr. Hoqan Taylor). Wc will try to let the ('Joinniission liavo tl;o figures 
befon* it havt-s Namtu. If not, wi* will send it on to you. 

M-127. Mr. Tyahji : How many times in a y^nir does the Chief Inspector 
of Mines come to visit your mines ? -The Chief Insp(‘ctoT' of Mines o]’ one of 
his deputi('8 visits us at least twice a year. 

M-128. Coming back to the r^uestion of the incidence of accidents. I do 
not rt inember to have been any figures of employment under factories as such. 
I think the figure has been asked for ?- Yes. We have to segregate the labour 
force under certain heads and give the number as tho^e who are employed 
under the* Factories Act. 

M-129. The Chairman : Which parts of the works are inspected by the 
Factory Inspector ^ The smelter, the refinery, the mill, the machine shops, 
the engineering shops and the saw mill. 

1\1-130. Mr, Tyabji : I find from the Report of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories that your incidence of accidents in the factories under certain headings 
is rather higln For instance, under “ Struck by falling body or injured when 
handling goods ” there were 157 cases, or 40-82 for 1,000 workers as the total 
number of work(‘rs working under the Factories Act was 3,837. What is that 
due to ? • I cannot say exactly what the cases are due to, but I do know this 
that we make a careful report of all accidents that 0 (*ciir, even though they are 
of the most trivial nature. 

M-131. What lypeof cases would you have in the factories which give you 
167 cases under “ Struck by falling body or injured when handling goods ” ? — 
We are under some little disadvantage in answering the question inasmuch as 
the gentleman who prepares the returns, our Chief Accountant, has lately 
retired from our employment, an(j[ his successor has only been in charge for a 
few months. He did not prepare the last lot of returns ; so it is no good asking 
him for that information. — (Mr. Oherlander) There are cases where, for 
instance, in the case o men riveting a plate, the man working above may drop 
a bolt on the man below or something e’se of that kind. In unloading ore, 
the men working down be ow may have some ore spilled on them from above. 
All these are minor accidents. We record every accident that occurs where the 
man receives medical assistance. If he has a little cut and receives medical 
assistance, we call it an accident. 

M-132. The Chairman : Has the Chief Inspector of Factories made any 
complaint as to the number of accidents ? — I cannot say off-hand, but I do not 
remember that he has made any complaints during the last few years. 

M-133. Mr, Tyabji : Under Molten and hot lead and corrosive liquids 
there are 99 accidents. That comes to 24*74 per 1,000. Why is the number 
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so large ?--It a man gets spilled with a little bit of lead which necessitates his 
being oi? duty for two or three days, we report that as an accident. An 
American boy, if lie had such a little accident, would not stay off work. 

SI- 1 34. It is 157 cases a year ; that is ‘5 accidents per day. Why should 
it be so large ^ — The number of accidents from molten load is very small indeed. 
There may lie a small splash of lead and there is a burn ; we report it as an 
accident. The man does not need to leave off work at all. If he goes to the 
dispensary for treatment, we report it as an accident. 

M-J35. The Chainnan : Will you give us the number of attachments of 
wages under an order of the court ? {Mr, Sharpe) The current number of 
is 30 attachments. 

M-136. Attachments of wages for debts due presumably to money Itmders? — 
Mr. Hogan Taylor) Possibly a number of those are for debts due to money- 
lenders. {Mr, Oberlander) They are not local debts. In a number of cases, 
they are debts incurred by the man before he came here. He is sued in the 
local court, and his creditor obtains an attachment for the collection of the 
money that may have been due to him. 

M-137. An attachment by a court in an Indian town, say m Bihar and 
Orissa, would follow him here ? — Not Bihar and Orissa, but in the province of 
Burma. 

M-138. l)o you think it is a sound system that employers should be made 
debt collectors ?— I think it is a very unsound sysf< m. I think for the com- 
pany to be made debt collectors for money-lenders or other people who have 
allowed the man to contract debt is wholly wrong in principle. 

M-139. Mr. Ahmed : You have said that a number of money orders are 
despatched from here. May it not be that the money is sent to the man from 
whom the worker has borrowed in order to covi*r the cost of his travelling to 
this place ? It may also be that he was indebted there in his native town, 
and that is the reason why he has been obliged to come such a long distance to 
work and send some money to the money-lender from whom he has borrowed ? 
— {Mr. Hogan Taylor) 1 cannot say where tluy send the money. 

M-i4(). Yesterday 1 was questioning some of the workers here who come 
from Bengal and Balasore district in Bihar and Orissa. They said that they 
are heavily indebted in their native places', and the cost of living here has 
increased to such an extent that they Live to p(‘iid ll , 15 to Rs. 20 a month 
for food and clothing, leaving them very little margin to repay their debts. 
As they cannot save much, getting rid of th(*ir diibts is a hard job. That is 
the reason why I am putting it to you that the money sent through the post 
office may be for that purpose '(—In part it might be so. 

M-141. You are not in a position to say anything about it ? — No. 

M-142. The Chairman : We have been informed in some case> in Burma 
that the provident fund money can be attached by an order of the court. 
Yesterday I understood that here that is not the case. Could any one explain 
how it is that the provident fund in this case is free from attachment ? — That 
is an old decision of the management that the provident fund cannot be attach- 
ed by a court. {Mr. Oberlander^ That is the constitution of the fund* It is 
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impossible for the employee to transfer his interest in the fund. Whenever 
there has been an attachment, we have refused to acknowledge it. 

M-143. That is not due to any particular difference between your provident 
fund and any others that you know of ? — I do not think so. 

M-144. i was not aware that a rule in your constitution could be set up as 
against the order of the court. 1 must ask the local Government as to exactly 
what the law is. (Mr. Oberknder) Apparently it is the usual thing not to 
permit any attachment to operate against the provident fund. 

M-145. We have had it from you that attempts have been made to attach 
the provident fund moneys, and you have resisted them ; you have refused to 
acknowledge them ( — Yes. 

M-146. Mr. Tyabji : What is your general system of working the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act ? For instance, who is the Commissioner for com- 
pensation, and how is the whole system worked ? (Mr. Hogan Taylor) I 
may say that the Commissioner for compensation here is the Assistant Super- 
intendent ; he is a representative of the Federated Shan States ; he belongs 
to the Burma Frontier Service ; he is virtually an official of the Government. 

M-147. The Chairman ; Where does he reside ? — In Namtu. 

M-148. Mr, Tya'ji : Do all the cases which come up with regard to 
compensation go to him direct ? — The payment of small sums as compensation 
for a few days covering the time the man is out of work is made direct to the 
workman. In the case of fatal accidents, it is done through the Commis- 
sioner. 

M-149. Have you had any cases w^here the arrangement has not been 
satisfactory, and you have received any notice from Rangoon lawyers, and 
you have then paid up the amount c’aimed by the worker ? — (Mr, Oberlandtr) 
I understand that there has been a case at the mine where a lawyer from 
Rangoon has come up here in connection with the case, but on the case coming 
up before the Commissioner it has been decided in the Company’s favour. 

M-150. Was there any case with regard to any railway worker whose case 
went up to Rangoon ? — (Mr. McDonough) I do not remember any such case 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 
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Joint SecMane^. 


Mr. J. WEBSTER, Labour Superintendent, Burmah Oil Company, Yenang- 

yaung. 

M-151. Tl}o Chainmti \ \Miat are vour duties? Besides bein^ Labour 
Superintendent at Yenangyaung, I aju resjionsible for the labour bureau at 
Siiigu, and the whoh’ of the B. O (’. labour u)) country is under niv control. 
There is aho a Laliour Sujierintendenl at Singu ; I am in a supervisory capacity 
as far as he is conct'rned The minor fields to the north of Bingu come under the 
Singu bureau, Ihe engagement of the men being made on the minor field 
itself and recoided at the Singu bureau. The same thing happens with regard to 
the minor fields to the south of Yenangyaung which come under Yenangyaung. 
This ofiice opened in January 192 1, and the 8ingn office in the middle of 1925. 

M-152. In 1923 there was a strike of eonsiderable duration on these oil 
fields ?“ Yes, it started in the beginning of March and lingered on till July. 

M-1 53. The first claim of the strikers, as is only natural, was for an increase 
in wages ? - Yes. 

M-15L The second claim, if I lemember rightly, was for the institution 
of a labour bureau as it was claimed that it would be a means of abolishing' 
favouritism and bribery which was said to have taken place on engagements 
and ])romotions prior to that tim ?- Yes ; I am not certain that the actual 
wording is correct, but tliey ee^t»^^inIy aske<l for an institution to control en- 
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gagements and discharges of workmen which would eliminate bribery and 

corruption. 

M-155. And after that this labour bureau was instituted ? — Yes. 

M*-156. x\t what period subsequent to then did you come here ? — 1 was 
actually the agent of a small oil company in 1923 ; the labourers of all the 
companies, wdth the exception of this small oil company, w^ere on strike. J do 
not know why, but I w’^as asked to join the B. 0. (J. ami start this labour or- 
ganization in July 1923. I was first asked to make recommendations ; those 
recommendations w^ere acce])te(l and the office on the lines I suggested was 
opened on 1st January, 1921. 

M-157. Does the w'hole of th(‘ human side of the life of the woikcrs here 
come within your purview% lliat is to say, all their interests except the actual 
technical work -That is correct. When they first arrive on the field they 
come to this office to be sent to the finger print bureau and for photographing, 
after which we register them for employment ; they are selected by this office 
to fill vacancies, engaged and hoUvSed : wv deal with their grievances whilst 
working, tlieir short pay complaints, their petty dispute-^ wdth their f(»llow 
workmen either at work or in llieir barracks ; wo listen to appeals against 
discharge - all discharges ])ass through us ; we try to settle all claims and 
grievances ; then there is compensation in case of accidents and sometimes 
disputes betwet*!! man and wife. In addition we supervise all com])auv 
housing, run the profit sharing Stores and t he schools. 

M-IOH. Th(' esta})lishmeiit and conduct of the schools is also under your 
direction ? Yes, entirely. In addition we recommend the C'ompany to give 
financial assistajuu* f<>r th<* building ( f temjJes ; in one case we built a moMpic : 
we provide (Oectric liglit to a large number of ]>ag 0 (las and water for village 
tanks ; all that comes under this office. 

M-ir)9. lb w do your duties with regard lo health fit in with those of the 
medical ofticers ?- They rather overlap. Workimm come here first for treatment 
for venereal disease and are sent by us with a chit to the doctor for treatment. 
Sick men frcxjuently come here first and are sent dowm to the doctor for treat- 
ment though they can go direct. 

M-160. Col, Rvssell : Is there a medical inspection when they are recruit- 
ed ? — Yes, now there is ; at one time it \vas only skilled labour and clerks who 
were medically inspected before engagement, hut since 1st March 1930, we 
have extended it to unskilled labour. 

M-lOl. How do you w^ork with the medical staff with regard to sanita- 
tion ? — Only as critics ; sanitation is the duty of the medical department ; we 
criticize and recommend. 

M-162. The Chairman : Have you any figures showing the effect of the 
6 years’ work of your department in minimizing grievances with regard to 
unjust dismissal, unfair promotion, favouritbm and that sort of thing ?— No. 
I can show you a sampl ‘ of the cases which are dealt wdth month by month 
and I can give you figures showing the i eduction in the number of di* charges 
at Khodaung over the last 6 years. This has been taken out quarterly since 
1923 showing the numbers of men engaged and discharged. In the firgpt 
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quarter of 1923, which is not a fair quarter owing to there being a strike, the 
figures were as follows : — 


Year. 

Engagf^nts. 

Discharges. 

Total 

Pay roll. 

1923 first quartei 

3,238 

2,862 

6,700 

1921 first (piarter 

1,503 

1,818 

7,350 

1930 first quarter 

1,598 

1,438 

10,197 

1930 second quarter 

1,328 

1,379 

10,295 

M-163. Will you give us the percentage of dismissals to persons 
will have that wojkecl out. 

employed ? 


M-l()4. What has been the effect of the establishment of your labour 
bureau on grievances with regard to employment, promotion an<l dismissal ? — 
The effect is that the gri(‘vances brought forward have generally changed in 
tone. At one time they were with regard to unjust discharges, assault by 
supervisors and oppression generally. Now they are more with regard to short 
pay owing to mistakes, and they are generally more petty. 

M-165. Has the fact that all engagements and discharges must come 
through your hands had an effect in bringing about more fair dealing generally 
throughout the works ? — 1 think so. It has also had the effect of making 
m* 11 value their jobs more. At one time, when each department engaged its 
own men independently, a man disagreeing with his imiairy or supervisor 
would resign or he might be dismissed for some trivial fault. He would not 
worry because he could easily get another job in some other department. Ac- 
cordingly men did not value their jobs so much that they do now, with the 
result that many men would mov (3 from department to department two 
or three times inside a year. Thi’» and the general ‘'don’t care” attitude 
led to a large number of discharges from the pay roll. Now men washing to 
move from one department to another department are transferred without 
their names being struck off the w^ages books. 

Has your work had the effect ol sweeping aw^ay the bribery ot 
superiors to obtain jobs i — I think it has had the effect of sweeping away 
bribery in engaging men. From time to time one hears complaints of bribery 
even in one’s own office in order that one man may obtain preference over 
ailother. I have never been able to obtain any tangible proof of it, and I have 
considerable doubts about it. The final selection of any workman is made 
either by me or Mr. Higginbotham or another European ; the clerks merely 
keep the registers. A clerk at Singu was detected manipulating the registers 
and was discharged. We do not say there is no such thing as bribery here 
because he would be a very bold man who could say that, but to the best of 
our knowledge and belief bribery is kept well under control, and if detected is 
punished by dismis-al. I am of opinion that there is still a certain amount 
of corruption in the fields among men holding jobs and their immediate super- 
visors ; when a clerk or supervisor finds that a man has committed some fault 
for .which, if it were reported to a European, the man would be fined or dis- 
charged, the man is prepared to bribe the supervisor to conceal his fault ; I 
think that goes on to some extent. 
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M-167. Do you have any complaints now from workmen that they have 
to make payments to their superiors ?— Not until after they are discharged ; 
one never hears a complaint of that nature from a man whilst he is in em- 
ployment ; if it occurs it is invaribly when the man is appealing against his 
discharge, and he is seldom in a position to produce evidence ; it is just one 
man’s word against another. 

M-168. What is the extent of indebtedness among your workmen ? — 
The indebtedness as we knew it when the memorandum was written was not 
very large ; our Indian employees, to the best of our knowledge, send consider- 
able sums of money home every month. Our Burman employees have debts 
but they are for quite- small amounts. 

M-169. Have you any attachments by the court on wages or salaries 
for debt ? — Yes, a fair amount ; there used to be more than there are now. 
The Company made a rule that if any man’s pay was attached, he would be 
discharged from the Company’s employment. That had the effect of reducing 
the number of these attachments. These attachments were invariably made 
on behalf of people of the money-lender type, and after this rule came into 
effect I heard of cases where the men were able to compound with the money- 
lender. 

M-170. Can you give us the number of attachments at present on the total 
pay roll ?- I can tell you the number of cases in which orders of attachment 
of pay have been received and have involved the man’s discharge. 

M-171. I suppose your company would be in favour of a general pro- 
hibition of attachment of wages for debt ? — 1 cannot definitely answer for tlie 
Company, but 1 have every reason to believe they would be quite glad to sec 
a prohibition of attachment of wages for debt ; personally I should be verv; 
pleased. 

M-172. Do you allow any moiieydenders on your ])remises ? No, we do 
everything we can to discoui’uge them, but Ihey usually manage to get rounil 
the pay offices on pay days. Sometimes the police have taken action against 
th(‘m because they are inside the prohibited area without finger print cards, 
but that is all that has lieeii don(‘. 

M-173. 1 understand you have a, system of recognized leave^— There is 
a system whereby a man earning Ks. 34 or more per month after 3 years’ 
service with the (kmipaiiy can get 4 montlvs’ leave without ])ay with a lien 
on the job wdieii he returns ; he is guaranteed the same job if he returns inside 
4 months, but if he has urgent business and sends a telegram asking that the 
leave be extended, it invariably is. 

M-174. Why is it limited to men earning Rs. 34 or more ? — Because it is 
intended to include only skilled men who start on Rs. 34 a month. The ordinary 
labourer’s pay is Re. 1-0-8 per day or Rs. 27 a month. 

M-175. What does the ordinary labourer do when he goes to his own 
country ? — He has to leave his job ; if he is an unskilled man, returning after 
a long absence from the oilfields, he is treated as a new comer when he comes 
back. 

M-176. Do these unskilled men come back over a series of years i — 
Yes, their absence varies considerably, from 9 months to 2 years. 
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M-177. 1 understand that until the beginning of this year you gave 
for long service ?“No, there is no published pension scheme or any scheme 
that has been circulated among the workers. It has been our practice to make 
monthly payments to certain workmen whom we call “ aged retainers men 
who have an unbroken service with the Company of over 26 years. There are 
64 such on the Khodaimg. Side by side with this payment of “ pensions 
is the junior Provident Fund. About 5 years ago the Junior Provident Fund 
was opened to all workmen earning Rs. 1-2-6 a day, i.e., Rs. 36 a month or more. 
To the best of my knowledge it is the hope of the Company that the Junior 
Provident Fund shall take the place of and reduce the necessity for the grant 
of more “ pensions The Junior Provident Fund is open to men earning 
from Rs. 36 to Ks. 200 a month ; a man earning over Rs. 200 a month is eligible 
to become a member of the Senior Provident Fund which is the same provident 
fund as we belong to. 

M-178. Is there any desiiv on the part of tliose earning less tlian Rs. 30 
a month to participate in a provident fund ? — No; if there were, w^o should be 
prepared to consider their admission but no desire has been voiced here. 

M-179. Is the point that their work is too irrt gular to make*, it worth their 
while ?-“*No, the point is that there is little willingness to join. The majority 
of our people earning imder Rs. 30 a month are Indians and there are very 
few Indian Avorkers who are members of the provident fund. 

M-180, The method of saving which they prefer is to send money back 
to their families ? > - Yes, it seems so. 

M-181. Sir Victor Sas.so(m : What the difftTcmee bi'twecn ^he Junior 
and Senior Provident Funds ? — In the Junior Provident Fund the man 
contributes one month’s pay in a y(‘Hr, the Company adds a. month’s pay, 
and 5 per cent, ^nte^es^ is ginm. In the 8(*nior Provident Fund the man 
contribues 6 per cent, of his pay every month, to which the ('ornpaiiy adds 
another 5 per cent.: in addition, when the dividend is declared the man gets 
the same percentage of his year’s pay as the dividend less the 5 per cent, 
already given. 

M-182. Miss Power ; What is the history of the Company with regard 
to recruitment of labour ?--I have no knowledge of the history of it. I 
have been in the oil fields 10 years and during that time, except during a brief 
period in the 1923 strike, there' has been no recruitment. During the 1923 
strike 1 think a few Indians were recniited from Rangoon as strike-breakers. 
The policy until quite recently was that any man arriving in the oil fields 
went to the finger print bureau w^here h^' mm given a finger print card which 
entitled him to apply for w^ork in the oil fields. With the finger print card 
he came here and registered for work. There was no control on the numbers. 
The CQst of the upkeep of the Finger Print Bureau is paid by the Oil Fields 
Services Committee the funds of which are provided by the Oil Companies. 
Cbnqtplaint was made of the expense of the finger printing and it was decided 
to fay, and reduce the finger printing of a number of undesirable people who 
\fere not likely to get employment. An arrangement was then made whereby 
dertain companies were given a quota : they could recommend daily up to 
a ce^ain number of men to be fihger printed. Men come, here and apply 



for finger print cards and are interviewed and selected either by Mr. Hifsgin- 
botham or myself ; if they are physically unfit, or if they are small children 
or old men, we do not have them finger printed : but if they are men who 
are likely to be of use, they are sent down to the Finger Print Bureau to be 
photographed. There is no guarantiee of employment imydied in their being 
photographed and finger printed. 

M-183. Are there appreciably more people coming now tb.ni formerly?— 
No, there are less ; the actual number of people finger printed has decreased 
considerably. The newcomers who are coming are far in excess <>t 1 he number 
we can emplov. I liave figures which show that oiio of 700 men finger printed 
in the months of April, May and June, about 240 have been engaged by 
October 23rd, so tli it iu those three months only there were 500 more men 
than were needed arrived at the oil fields. We eliminate small boys, old men 
and men physically unfit for work on the oil fields. 

M-*]8l. Th'^ Chnintrtv \ You liave no other method of stopping the 
flow ? -No. When an Indian arrives in Rangoon, if there is a job in Rangoon, 
he will take it : if there is a chance of getting a job in Bassein or Mandalay he 
will go there : if he lias a brother or relation emploved in the oil fields the mail 
will sooner or later drift here and probably remain here. His theory is that if 
he is to be unemployed anvhow, he is better living with his relative than 
remaining unenifdoved in. say, Rangoon whiae he is ]>r()bably incurring 
debt, and whilst funv thf'n' is always th(» hope that ultimately his name will 
come to the top of the register. 

M-185. Miss Power: You do not do any form of propaganda to stop 
these people for whom you have no work from coming ? -No. We thought 
that the thing would stop of its own accord when people came to understand 
that there was litth* (*li<uiee of einplovment at th(‘ oil fields, but we find 
that it hiis not. 

M-18G. Mr. Clow : Would it not be better if you only registered those 
for whom vou had jobs ? — It couhl be done, but it has not lieeen done til 
now. We have refus<‘d to register old mtm, children and unsuitable men but 
we have not refused to regist(*r able-bodied men. 

M-187. Miss Potver : You do not put men on shoH lime in order to take 
on more men ? — We have never done that. We have done everything to 
stabilise employmeut and to ensure men a full month’s work. Owing to the 
similarity of work in different departments we have been able, iu th^ case 
oi unskilled labour, to group the men into a general labour pool. Roquisi- 
tiems from different departments are received daily and are supplied from the 
men in this pool. Some departments have considerable fluctuations in the 
amount of unskilled labour they require. By classifying requisitions aecord- 
iug to the urgency of the work for which unskilled labour is required we liave 
been able to keep the strength of the pool to the number of men we normally 
need ^ud thereby give all a full month’s work. This syslem of pooling avoids 
the necessity for continual reduction of staff on one side and continual re- 
engagements on the other as the volume of work moves from department to 
department. Recently the use of modern labour saving appliances has reduced 
the demand for unskilled labour. As an instance, the Transport Beparfkient 
a few months ag^ br'^ught into use a mobile crane and this crane has out 
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4own their daily requisitions for unskilled labour by four gangs at 68 melt 
We are not sure if this crane will be a success or not ; we may yet need these 
four gangs ; meantime they are being employed on other work and thereby 
some gangs may have been idle during the past two months for one or two 
days at the outside in August and September* On no account do we wish 
to lose a good gang. 

M-188. In your memorandum you say that skilled labour stays in many 
cases for many years, while generally unskilled labour is migratory. Have 
you done anything to encourage it to become less migratory ? — ^Apart from the 
improvement in general conditions and reduction in men discharged we have 
done nothing. We wish it were less migratory. 

M-189. What do the workers’ councils do and how are they constituted 1*^ 
After the strike in 1926 we started these workers councils in order to give the 
workmen an opportunity of making representations and also in order that the 
management may come into closer touch with the workmen. The councils 
were first selected by me ; they were not elected. I selected them from 
workmen who were neither extremists nor pro-Company men They worked 
well for two years and put forward many useful suggestions. The manage- 
ment acted upon some of the suggestions, while they were not able to act upon 
others such as those asking for large increase in pay and so on. This year 
we have an elected council. Elections were held at the beginning of the 
year and the elected council is now working. 

M-190. Why have you divided these councils on racial lines into BurmaU 
and Indian ? - It is difficult for these two sets of workers to agree. They have 
very few things in common. One class mainly resides with their families 
and their suggestions almost always have a bearing on family life, while the 
other class is migratory and their suggestions are almost always personal. 
There is also the difficulty of Ihe many vernaculars used. 

M-191. T//e Chdhman : (^oiild you let us have the minutes of two or 
three typic'al meetings of the workers, councils of the Indian and Burinan 
workers separately Yes. 

M-192. Miss Vower : You house only 53 per cent, of your labourers* 
Is there any scheme to house all the labourers of your (bmpany ? —At the 
present moment we have some Indian bachelor houses vacant and we have 
no more demand for them. There is need for more Biirman family houses 
and we are building them. In the beginning Burmans had a suspicion that 
the Company would charge rents once the men had occupied Company 
houses, but the suspicion has now gone and the demand for Burman family 
houses is increasing. WV are gradually building such houses to meet the 
demand. 

M-193. Do you house your contractor’s labour or in any way supervise 
their housing ? — In some cases we house them, but mostly they live in sheds 
put up by the contractors. 

M-194. Mr. Tait : When you preside over the workers’ councils as 
|iab<>itr Superintendent, do you in any way influence the subject matter of 
<«^scussion ?*-~No. They have absolute freedom of discussion. For 
instance, when a question for increase of pay for certain employees of the 
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Company comes up for discussion, even though I feel that it is not a justifi- 
li^ble demand ot that the Company cannot afford to pay, it is recorded in the 
minutes that so and so made a request that certain people should be paid 
higher rates of pay and so on. 

M-ld6. With regard to unemployment, I take it that the chief cause 
is that the higher wages you pay attracts a large number of men for whom 
you have no work ; therefore, if the wages in the oil fields were reduced to the 
same level as in other industries, the number of people seeking employment 
in the oil fields would be reduced. Would that not be one way of reducing 
unemployment in the oil fields ? — Yes. f)ne method of reducing unemploy- 
ment here would be to reduce the attractions of the oil fields. 

M-196. Sir Victor Sdssoon : It would not reduce the total unemploy ■* 
ment ; it would only reduce the number of people who came over here ? — Yes*' 

M-197. AJr. Tail : What percentage of the labour force is eligible for 
the Junior Provident Fmid? — On the Khodaung Field there are 3,748 men 
earning less than Rs. 30 a month and 5,528 men earning more than Rs. 30 
a month and therefore eligible to join the fund. 

M-198. Mr. Birla : You said just now that the higher wages paid on 
the oil fields attracted a large number of people here thereby causing some 
unemployment. How do you compare the wages paid on the oil fields with 
the wages paid in other places such as Rangoon, etc. ? — I gather that on an 
average an unskilled labourer gets about annas 12 to annas 14 a day in Ran- 
goon whereas the minimum wage here is Re. 1-0-8. 

M-199. Have you any figures to compare the monthly earnings of an 
unskilled labourer working here with one working in Rangoon ? You will 
agree that whatever tJie daily rates of wages be, the monthly eaniings depend 
on the num])er of days for which one gets work. Th(‘ point is whether 
an unskilled labourer here is able to get work for a full month, ?.e., for 25 or 
26 days in a month { Th(‘ unskilled labourers on the oil fields are able to 
gel wwk for 25 or 26 days a mojith. To th(' best of my knowledge more than 
95 per cent, of our employees work a full month. They are on daily rates of 
pay, but they are paid monthly. Normally all aie recpiired to work a full 
month. 

M-2(K). What becomes of those who are uneinj)loy('(l here ^ Have tliey 
just to wait for some time and then go away i - There aie other companies^ 
here and local contractors. They get work witli them occasionally, though 
in such cases they may not get a full month’s work. 

M-201, I do not undertstand how% unless a man gets continuous work 
for 25 or 26 days a month and earns Rs. 26 or Rs. 26 per month, there could be 
any attraction for him on the oil fields ?— The attraction is that if the man 
once gets work in the Bnrmah Oil ('‘ompany he gets work for a full month and 
he goes on getting it so long as he is efficient. 

M-202. This means that although people know that work is not easily 
available on the oil fields, they continue to potir in because they hope thej^ 
may get employment some day or other ?' — Yes, that is a fact. We do not 
advertise for labourers, they come in of their own accord. 
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M-203. Would it not be a greater security to the workers if they wcffe 
paid at monthly rates instead of daily rates ? — ^The Company used to pay 
at monthly rates a1 one time, but now they prefer to pay at daily rates. The 
other eHtal>lishm(‘nts of the Burinah Oil Company, such as the Syriam refinery 
and so on are all on daily rates of pay. 

M-2U4. Why was the monthly basis changed to daily basis ? — I do not 
kiK^w. I think it is more convenient for accounting purposes. 

M-2()5. Mr. Clow : Are they paid monthly or fortnightly?— Monthly. 

M-20(>. 3/*. Cliff : Jlow do you fill vacancies from among the men who 
htne registered for employment? Who selects them and in what order? 
— With regard to Bun nans, copies of the register of men seeking employment in 
the differenl <l(‘partinents are posted in the verandah here and each man 
knows his exacd position- on the list. With regard to Indians this is not done 
as the Oriyas and tb" Telugus are unable to read and write, and it Ls impossi- 
ble to translate the register into various vernaculars for this purpose. When 
a \Mconcy occurs in any department and a requisition comes here, the names 
of the men on Ihe register suitable for the particular job arc called one after 
another from Ihi^ verandah m the older in which they have registered, and 
the first eligible man a\1i() is ])resent is sent to the department to fill the 
vaoauc}". 

M-2()7. lias the det)firtmental managet to accept any man you send him ? 
— As regards unslcilh'cl labour, yes ; as regards skilled labour I send him two 
or three men and Ik' seh'cts one. 

M-208. Your figures show that there has been a large ])ereentage of dis- 
charges. Could vou explain what this is due to? —I do not think the figure 
islai^ge. The lota I number of discharges in the month of .Tanuary 1930 for 
various reason'^, siich Jis reduction of staff, bad attendance, neglect of duty, 
own accord and so on, is oulv 3 94 per cent, of the pay roll. 

M-209. If a man is discharged, has he any opportunity to appeal against 
the order i takes up his case ? Every order of discharge has to go 

through me and I have to sign it. Th(‘ man lias then an o[)portunity of making 
a representation. If he makes a representation I enquire into the matter. 
Ill some cases it may be a trifling disagreement with a supervisor, or, in the case 
of absence, the man or his family may have been ill , in such cases after enquiry 
I may qiiasli the discharge and transfer the man to some other gang. There is 
little real benefit to the man in re-instating him under the supeivisor who 
recommended his discharge. 

M-210. How many of these men who have been discharged have succeeded 
in having that decision upset by you ? — cannot tell you off-hand, but the 
number of discharges has been considerably reduced since the Labour Bureau 
was started. Before the discharge of any man is confirmed his case is fully 
gone into and except in e^^treme cases a man is not discharged, 

M-211. Could you give us the percentage of dismissals and discharges to 
the total number of men employed each year since the creation of the Labour 
Bureau ? — ^^Tes. 

M-212. Have you any record of the short-time or the undeivemployment 
of men on your pay roll ? — ^I have no knowledge of any under-employment 
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liaving existed previous to 1930. The men here work for a fall month or we 
discharge them. This morning I heard of a c'lso of under'employment and I 
have called for the wages books to see in what months it has taken place. 

M-213. You have given some figures with regard to retrenchments that 
have taken place during 15 days in August 1929. Have you any record of the 
retrenchments that have taken place during the last two years ^ — We can collect 
the figures. I will give an example of our efforts to reduce the number of dis- 
charges. Take the drilling department. There is a gang of Burrnan drillers 
engaged in drilling a well. They drill the well and complete the job. In 
the past these men on completion of the job were discharged. That caii»^ed a 
number of discharges. In order to avoid this, we formed e j)ool called the 
drilling pool and into that drilling pool the dis^‘h‘^rged Biinnaii drillei* helpers 
were put np to the number of JOO. These men emploved at a reduced 
rate of pay on other jobs in the place of Tndifins. If their drilling pay was Rs. 
30 a month they would g<‘t Rs. 2b a month on other forms of work. AVlien 
they resume their normal drilling work they again receive tlirir ?iormal pay. 
AVhen new wells an*- to drilled, instead of engaging new meji we engage 
drilh'rs from the drilling pool. There are two pools : there is a pool for 
unskilled labour and a pool for Burrnan drillers which we call the drilling 
pool. The uuslided labour pool is round aboil I IKK) and the Burinan drilling 
pool is about 100. 

M-2M. If men earning more than Rs. 3-i per month go on le ivf* and come 
back according to the rule, does their previous service count for the provi- 
dent fund ? — Yes, and t*or any ex gratia payments. 

M-215. Mr. Tgahji : What is meant when you speak in your memorandum 
of regulated, non-regiilated and exempted establishments ?- -Those are merely 
technical terms under the Factories Act under which e.xcm])tion is given in 
respect of continuous processes and so on. 

M-216. Does it apply to exemption from the Workmen's Compensation 
Act ? — No. 

M-217. Can you give us any idea as to the uuiuber of accadeuts in regula- 
ted, non-regulated and exempted establishments ? —The figures appear in 
our memorandum. 

M-218. You mention lliat there is a very stringent eT\([)iiry into all these 
accidents. Who makes that enquiry ? — We ourselves make the (*nquiry into 
trivial accidents ; the Warden enquires into serious accidents. 

M-219. What steps do you take to eliminate the causes of accidents ? — 
We classify the accidents under different headings, roughly as preventible and 
non-preventible. Meetings are held from time to time in the Agent’s office 
which heads of departments attend, and measures are discussed for the preven- 
tion of accidents. 

M-220. If you retrenched a man and later on employed him again, would 
he be paid the same rate of wages ? — It would depend on whether he was a 
clerk, skilled workman or unskilled workman. If he were a clerk it would 
depend on what the Department were offering ; I should not fix the rate. If 
he were a skilled workman it would depend on what the Department were 



paying for the particular job the man was required to fill. Driller helpers, 
well pullers and rig-builders are definitely graded. All would depend on the 
vacancy the man w^as required to fill. 

M-221. Supposing a man started on an initial wage of Rs. 100, served for 
10 years and reached a salary of Rs. 200; if he were then retrenched and 
subsequently re-engaged, at what salary would he be employed ?-- 1 could not 
say ; it would depend on what the Department were offering. 

M-222. Would his previous service count ? - It would make him worth 
more money in that particular job ; I imagine they would pay him more 
than a new man because he would be highly skilled. 

M-223. So that he might quite probably be engaged on the salary on 
which he was working before he left ? — Yes, he might. 

M-224. You have a lot of men registering themselves for employment I — 

Yes. 

M-225. I understand the system is that these people are sent up to the De- 
partment for test as to whether they are suitable or not ? —Skilled men are, 

M-226. Are they then classed in four classes ? — In the worksliops they are* 

M-227. If a man is required for the workshops does the requisition from 
the workshops mention the (‘lass of man required ?- Sometimes. 

M-228. If the class is mentioned, you can send up the man whose name 
appears first in that class ? Men are registered according to their qualifications* 

M-229. So that in that way favouritism can be avoided ?— Quite, there 
ian be none. 

M-230. U Aye Maimi : Is it the custom for n'gistennl men on the waiting 
ist for (employment to presimt themselves at your office every morning 
Jnskilled men, yes. 

M-231. Is there any appointed time { — No. 

M 232. How are they to know at what tin\^ to (‘xmie h(*re ^ - They know 
he office hours. 

M-233. Is Diere any particular time during oBlee hours when you call out 
10 names of those wdio ar(3 wanted and who are to be given work ? -There is 
0 special appointed time ; it usually takes plac<' between about 7 and 9 in the 
lorning and again before 3 o’clock in the afternoon. The medical examiiia- 
on of the men selected in the morning takes place at about half -past 9. Men 
re very seldom selected after half-past 3 ; any requisitions for labour that 
)me in after th. 1 liour are held over till the next day. 

M-234. Have you any objection to the meetings of the workers councils 
sing presided over by their own elected presidents instead of the Labour 
iperintendent ? — I }Krsonally have ]io objection ; whether the Company has 
ly objection T do not know. 

M-235. Mr, Ahmed : Will the Company allow you to do that ? — I cannot 
y ; I merely say I have no personal objection. 

Jif-236. You do not mind my putting certain questions in c<mtradiction 
what you have said ? — No. 
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M^237. I understand you to say that since 1924 you have instituted this 
Labour Bureau because of thS nasty experience the Company had in the strike 
of 1928 ?— Yes. 

M-238. Your object is to remove the cause, of strikes : to deal with claims 
for increments of wages and to eliminate favouritism and corruption. If a 
man has a grievance, such as a demand for higher pay, do you not think it 
would be better that such a grievance should come through a trade union 
rather than through you, the Superintendent of this Bureau of the B.O.C., who 
is an interested person in so far as your Company is concerned ? Would it 
not be better if the grievances of the workers were put forward by their own 
organization, their tracle union or labour union ? — I would rather not answer 
that ; I will leave that to the higher officials of the Company. 

M-239. TheChairrmn : Thatisaquestionastothepolicy of the Company I 
—Yes. 

M-240. Mr. Ahmed : So that the policy of your Company is such that 
you yourself cannot as an individual give your opinion on this subject because 
you are a Superintendent of the B. 0. C. ? 

The Chainmn : Not to this Commission, but 1 take it you are free to 
give many opinions to your Company ? — Yes, I can give my opinions to my 
Company, but in view of the way the question was put, as to whether I consi- 
der it better that the men’s petitions should come through a union or through 
me, I would rather the higher officials of the Company answered it. 

Mr. Ahmed : Then 1 understand that the higher officials are coming and 
I can put that question to them. 

The Chairman : You can put any relevant question to the higher officials. 

M-241 . Mr. Ahmed : The question of housing is within your sphere as 
Superintendent of this Bureau ? — Yes. 

M-242. Suppose there is a family dispute arising out of the housing pro- 
blem ; for instance, you allow one room for a married couple free of rent ; but 
suppose a worker has parents and grown-up children, they cannot all live in 
the same room together, and if they have a grievance of that sort, you do not 
supply them with more than one room ? — That is not quite true, because there 
are many cases where men have two rooms ; a man with grown-up children is 
given two rooms ; a man who can put up a case for having his parents to live 
with him has been given two rooms. There are several cases of men with 
chilcken over 12 years of age who have two rooms, even though they are only 
on a pay of Rs. ' 

M-243. What percentage of the workers will that amount to ? — Quite small, 
but it does exist. 

M-244. There have been grievances like that ? — There have been grievan* 
ces like that, and all the grievances of that nature that have been put up have 
been dealt with, as I said, by giving them two rooms. In cases where a grie- 
vance has not been put forward, nothing has been done, unless it has come to 
light by inspections or things of that description. If the grievance has be^ 
put forward, an arrangement has been made whereby a man in those peculiar 
circumstances has been given two rooms. 
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H-245. Do you recognize any trade union or labour union Eere ; because 
you are doing their job, do you welcome them or recognize tiiem ? — ^There was 
a labour union in 1923 with whom we used to work and exchajige correspon- 
dence and 80 on. Then to the best of my knowledge that seemed to drop into 
the background. It appeared again before 1926 ; during 1926 they were 
very prominent and then again from time to time we had letters from them. 
In 1926 there was a strike which was unsuccessful from the men’s point of view 
and the labour union seemed to go right into the backgrotmd ; 1 think one of 
its officials died and the other left the town. 

M-246. Therefore you do not listen to them and do not recognize them ? — 
I cannot if they do not put up any suggestions to us. 

M-247. The Chairman : In the last four yejtrs, since 1926, have you had 
any collective representation from any body of workers ?— No, not until just 
before I came back, which was a few days prior to this Coimnission coming. 

M-248. Mr. Ahmed : Are you aware that there are a number of unions 
now ? Yesterday we saw them on the shore of the river. Do you recognize 
them ? — T frankly did not recognize them ; they were new to me. 

M-249. The Chairman : You have had no communication with them 
except in coimection with our visit, I take it ? — Not until quite recently. 

M-250. Mr. Cliff : I did understand you to say that just prior to your 
coming back there had been some communication from this union ? — Yes ; 
they had 1 think sent copies of various notices and so on and had asked for 
certain workmen to be given leave to attend and give evidence to the Commis- 
sion. Their request was granted. 

M-251. Mr. Ahmed : You deal with questions of justified or unjustified 
discharges and dismissals yourself without hearing any union ?— I have already 
answered that. 

M-252. The Chairman : The answer is that until just lately there has 
been no vocal union ? — There has been no vocal union for the past two or three 
•years. 

Mr. Ahmed : Yesterday on the banks of the river we heard them shouting 
and cheering the Chairman and Members of this Commission. Is not that 
vocal 1 

The Chairman : It is not a formal petition. 

M-253. Mr. Ahmed : Do you find that almost all the workers of the 
B. 0. C. send remittances home ?— A very large percentage of the Indian work- 
ers send remittances home. 

M-254. All of them who have come to work here incur costs of from 
Bs. 30 to Es. 40 to come to this place from India ? — Yes. 

M;256. I suppose it is not your function to know whether those remittances 
are sent in order to pay of debts incurred in that way ; but it may be, that is 
10 \ — I cannot say ; what I can say is that men who have been questioned 
about thdr expenses and so fortti have told us tihat they remit certain sums 
td India every month, and those sums are round abont Bs. 10 per month. 
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M*-256. Is it not also a fact that they are habitually indebted at home, that 
is the xeas(ni why they come here, and that they live here in very poor style in 
erder that they may send a portion of their wages home ? — I am not in agree- 
ment with the second part of the question because we have information sup- 
plied by different workmen such as an Indian on Rs. 30 a month who was 
living in a mess and spending a certain sum on jnessing, when he was promoted 
to Rs. 42 a month lived in the same mess, spending exactly the same amount 
on his ordinary fo(xl, spending a little more on extra fish and on toddy, and his 
remittances home increased. 

M-267. In these ni(‘sses they only have one or t\vo meals a day ; they do 
not have four or fiv(‘ meals a day ? — That is the messsing system : two meals a 

day. 

M-258. He d()<‘s not get four or five meals a day ? - -Xo, but he is a free 
agent, he can go to another mess or ni^ss on his own ; he is not compelled to 
stay in the same mess. 

M-259. On pay day a lot of creditors ask for theii* money ? - 1 did not say 
a lot ; I said tliei'c* wtTe a certain number of creditors. 

M-260. That indicates that the workers are indebted Yes. 

M-261. The workers do not get any leave, do they ; if a worker does not 
come to work, on account of a festivity, he does not get any })a-y ? — If absent 
on any day other than the recognized holidays granted by the (V>mpany, that 
is so ; no work, no pay. The Company grants 10 holidays during the year to 
workmen. If a man is absent on account of festivals other than those recog- 
nized by the Com})any he ge.ts no pay, 

M-262. Air. Clow : In answer to the Chairman you said that if a skilled 
mail wanted to go on leave he was given leave, his name was registered and 
he was allowed to rewsumo his old post when he came back. What is your 
objection to adopting the same system in the case of unskilled men also ? — 
It is not possible at preseiit to adopt the same system in the case of unskilled 
men, because the numbers applying would ja’obably be large. Moreover 
wq are not yet in a position to guarantee that an unskilled man will be re- 
employed on his return on the same job and at the same rate of pay. 

M.-263. You said that the married quarters for Burmaii workmen cost 
about Rs. 200 each quarter. What is the annual cost of their upkeep ?— I 
cannot tell you off-hand. 

M-264. How long does each last ? — little more than 3 years before 
needing repair to roof and matting walls, 

M-266. U Hla Bu : It might be that the roof lasts 3 to 5 years, but tiiie 
buildings last for 20 yeai’s The houses last much longer when the man ia 
living in his own house. It is not so when the man is living in the Company’s 
house. He is not so careful about the Company’s house as he is about his own 
holise. 

M-266, Mr. CUm : You said that there were 1,100 unskilled labourers 
in the pool ; does that mean that on any day 1,100 men were unemployed ?— 
No, the men in the pool axe employed on some work although it may be othef 
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tlian the work they have been normally doing. One depaitment may be 
reducing its requisitions from say 900 to 750, while another department may 
be increasing its strength. All that we do is to pool all these men and send 
them out to departments as required. 

M-267. Have you any figures to show the number of men who are totally 
unemployed and have no job at all ? — If this refers to the men in the pool, 
there are none at all. 

M-268. You gave 4 per cent, of the pay roll as the percentage of dismissals 
in a particular month. It means that on an average you dismiss about 50 
per cent, of your men every year. Surely that seems very high ?— The figure 
given includes men who leave us of their own accord. For instance, in January 
1930, 3*94 percent, of the pay roll were discharged and can be divided as 
follows : - 


Month. 

Left of 
own 
accord. 

0/ 

Other discharges including retrench- 
ment, discharges of substitutes for 
men on leave and dismissals. 

0/ 

Total. 

0/ 

January 

% 

1-71 

2-23 

/o 

3-94 

March 

2-58 

2-78 

5-36 

April 

2-12 

30 

5-12 


M-269. Then your dismissals average about 30 per cent, a year. From 
your experience of the industry would you say that it is not a high proportion ? — 
We are cutting it down and the object in establishing the general and drilling 
pools is to secure permanency of tenure for the labourers. 

M*270. You dismiss about 3,000 men every year ; do a number of them 
come back under different names ? — No, many of them come back under their 
own namf'S. When a man is discharged there is no definite bar against his 
coming back. If he has been discharged for a slight mistake he is always 
given anotiher chance. There are many people who have been born here ; 
they definitely form a part of the industrial population here and we always 
give them four or five chances. If a man is discharged to-day he might regis- 
ter for employment to-morrow esjiecially, if he is a local Burman. 

M-271. Sir Victor Sassoon : So that a man may register and be discharged 
two or three times a year ? — Yes. 

M-272. Sir Alexander Murray : In your memorandum you say that the 
average monthly discharges and retirements for 1928 for all causes were 8 per 
cen^i. of the total pay roll. At that rate you should be turning over your whole 
labdur force once a year. But we were talking to some labourers this morning 
some of whom had been here for 7 or 8 years and had not even gone home once, 
if th^fit is the normal state of affairs, there must be something wrong with your 
figures of turnover ? — As I said before, there are many men, especially Bur- 
maius, who have been discharged and engaged four or five times a year. 

H-273. Do you discharge a man when he goes on leave with your per- 
missi^ the base of unskilled labour, if the man goes on leave outeMe 
Butma we discharge Um and take his name out of the pay roll We do not 
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do it in the case of skilled labourers. Generally the Burmans go on very short 
leave extending from 7 to 21 days. Substitutes have to be employed for such 
men, and on their return from leave, the substitutes have to be discharged. 

M-274. In selecting men from those who have registered what principle 
do you adopt ? — As a general rule we adopt the principle of priority of regis- 
tration ; the man who has registered first is preferred to the man who comes 
after him. But occasionally there are exceptions. For instance, when a man 
goes on leave the head of the department in which he has been working sends 
a recommendation that he should be re-employed when he returns from leave. 
There are also cases where men have put in long periods of service. In such 
cases we give them preference over men who register in the ordinary way. 
But if a man registers without any special recommendation or with very small 
period of service to his credit he has to take his turn with the others on the 
list. 

M-275. Suppose a man wanted to go on leave and he asked you to put 
his brother or some one of his relations in his place so that he might come back 
and take his own job, would you agree to do it ? — It would depend on whether 
the substitute was equally eflaicient. If he was an equally efficient man we 
would take the matter up with the employing department. 

M-276. So that there are very generous exceptions ? — Yes ; quite so 
As a general rule we observe the order of registration because we have to 
avoid the continual scramble and fight for priority. 

M-277, Have you any control over the contractors* labour ? Who pays 
the contractors’ men ? — ^The contractors themselves. They are not on our 
books. We pay only those on our roll. 

M-278. How many men work under the contractors ? — It all depends on 
the quantity of work going on at the time. I think they would nevei exceed 
four to five hundred. 

M-279. With regard to facilities for adult education, could you not get 
better results if you let the men off two hours of your time on certain days in 
order that they might be able to take full advantage of the facilities offered 
for their improvement ? — ^The difficulty is owing to the peculiar nature of the 
industry — ^the shifts rim all round the 24 hours. Shifts also are constantly 
changed in order that all the men may have a fair distribution of day and night 
work* That is not the only difficulty. In the case of athletic sports, night 
schools and things of that kind the men do not take much interest. When they 
are off work they want to be left alone. They have to be spurred to take up 
** after work ” recreation. 

M"280. At any rate there should be a certain number of men whom you 
would promote as foremen and so on, and such men would surely welcome an 
opportunity to improve themselves. Could you not select such men and let 
them off a few hours before the work closes so that they might attend the 
elasses would only be a very small percentage, but I should thiiiik wo 
could work somewhat on those lines. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


XI^BOEi 
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VBaTHAN (Honorary SecretKry). TT TOT GYX (Bead Dtilter, BntmahOa 
Company), U THU DAW (Pleader and Ttrinsa), U THA ZA (WeU PoBec, 
Bormah Oil Company), U KBAHT (Bladcsmitt*, Bnimah Oil Compairy), 
ALI HAMID (Tomer, Bormah Oil Company), U HTAT SAB (Head Car- 
penta, Indo-Botma Petroleom Company), U HTI BU (PenaionMr, Bommh 
Oil Company), representatives ot the Borma Laboor Union, Yenangyanns. 

M-281. The Chairman : U Ba Than, I understand you are the honorary 
secretary of the Burma Labour Union ? — {V Ba Than) Yes. 

M-282, And you have come to meet the Commission with a number of 
your fellow members of the union ? — ^Yes. 

M-283. I think perhaps it will help you most if I j ust ask you , in the first in- 
stance, to say anything that you wish to say to the Labour Commission? — I may, 
in the first place, say that the Burma Labour Union is in existence since 1922, 
and I work for it in an honorary capacity. I have been in this place for over 
16 years, though not continuously. I had gone to Rangoon and came here 
only recently. I think it will be better if I enumerate a lew of the grievances 
which the employees here have. It very often happens that if the labour 
union represents anything to the company it is considered to be an extremist 
body. Though the Burinan drillers are clever in their work the rate of pay 
they get is very small as compared with the rate ot pay given to Americans and 
Europeans. It will be of interest to the Commission if I were to give the 
number of men in the employ of some of the oil companies here at certain 
periods. In the Burmah Oil Company on 7th January 1928 there were 11,670 
while there were only 8,922 on 2{)th September 1930, or a decrease of 2,648. 
In the case of Indo-Burma Petroleum Company, the figures for the correspond- 
ing periods are 628 and 828, that is, an increase of 200, while in the c^ase of 
H. D. S. the figures were 1,194 and 643 or a decrease of 661 . I cannot give the 
Commission the number of European and American employees on the roll 
of the Burmah Oil Company and the total amount drawn by them in a year. 
But I hope the Commission will call for it and compare it with the pay roll 
of the Burman and Indian employees. You might have noticed the men 
working in the standard and rotary drillings when you visited the field this 
morning. You might also have noticed that an American driller gets not less 
than Rs. 1,000 a month and a Scotchman Rs. 350 — 500 approximately ; while 
a Burman driller gets only Rs. 56 to 176. 

M-284. Sir Alexander Murray. Does the American get three tipies as 
much as the Scotchman ? — Yes. The Burman driller can do the same woric 
as is done by either the American or the Scotchman, but he does not know 
En^ish. Formerly, for work on a 4" hole we used to get 8 at 10 men, but now 
the company gives only 6. We think that the number should be at least 8. 

a W* hole, we are given 8 men while we want 10 ; for a 13* hole or more we 
haVe 12 men and we want 14. In rotary wells the crew at juesent consists of 
lO.mea* Ae they have to handle very heavy toob and pipes we want 12 to 14 
BMtVAccoiding to the size of the ppe. We de^ toat there idmuld be S grades 
for BWinnra drillers. The third driller’s grade idiould be Rs. 260-— 26— -826, 
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the second 360~25 — 426, and the first 450 — 26 — 625 ; a nd they should be 
given a house allowance of Rs. 30, 46 and 66 a month, respectively. For help- 
ers we suggest a pay of 40, 46 and 50, and for assistant drillers, 60, 70, 80 and 
86 — ^90, These grades should apply to both standard and rotary drillings* 
We have suggested Rs. 40 for a helper because we consider that to be the 
minimum living wage here. You may be aware that the price of foodstuffs 
is very dear in this place. For instance, if you pay Rs. 11 for rice at Rangoon 
you may have to pay Rs. 13 here. 

M-286. Mr. Cliff: What rate does the crew get now ? — Rs. 30. 

Mr. Tail : There is a graduated scale. The minimum is Rs. 30. 

The witness : (U Ba Than). Another point that we wish to place before 
you relates to the Ireedom of association. The Labour Department of the 
Burmah Oil Company does a lot of under-hand work. It has in its employ a 
secret agent who moves about the town and reports to the Labour Superin- 
tendent the activities of the workers. Consequently the men are afraid of 
making any representations. They fear that if they do so they may be dis- 
pensed with. 1 have befor(» me a notice served on one Mamig San Myint by 
the Burmah Oil Company on 22nd July 1925. It says Services not required* 
Was given a month’s ])ay in lieu of notice. Character good, ability good.” 
He has not been re(’<xlled to service although several hundreds of men were 
appointed since his discharge, because he was an active worker of our union* 
We shall be very much obliged to the (Commission if they can get us freedom of 
association in this place. Another thing we want is unemployment insurance. 
As the men have to wait for a long time before they can get employment, some 
system of unemployment insurance is very necessary. The next thing refers 
to workmen’s compensation. As the men handle heavy tools there is every 
likelihood of many accidents taking place. In America only 2 or 3 drillers 
work in a well whereas 15 or 16 work here. I do not know whether there is 
any difference between the tools used in America and the tools used here, but 
I suggest that one way of preventing accidents is by keeping a suflScient 
number of men in the crew^ so that they can handle the tools easily. 

Mr. Tait : There is no difference in the tools used in America and those 
used here. 

The idtness : {U Ba Than) Before compensation is given, the Labour 
Bureau conducts an inquiry, and the officer in Charge of the board decides the 
^ matter. 

M- 286 . Mr. Chw : Is there not a Commissioner for workmen’s compro- 
sation ? — Yes, there is one now. Before the Warden became the Commis- 
sioner we have taken several cases to the court at Magwe. The Burmah Oil 
Company doctor said that there were cases which were unclaimable but we 
won them in the court. We desire that the Government hospital here should 
have a higher grade qualified doctor. Another thing we desire is that co- 
operative banks should be started for Ihe benefit of the employees. Because 
there is no such co-operative bank, what the men do is to purchase rice feom 
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the Burmah Oil Company stores at Rs. 15 and sell it to the ba 2 aar shopkeeper 
at Rs. 12, that is, one rupee less than the ba 2 aa;r rate. Thus the poor labourer 
loses Rs. 3 because he cannot get money on the day he requires it. With regard 
to housing, the requirements of the Burman worker dijSer from those of the 
Ooriya. The Bxirman workers live with their families and dependants, and 
therefore enough room should be provided. So we want freedom of associa-. 
tion ; we should be allowed to work for otu* association. The Company should 
not interfere if we send out calls for donations ; the Company should not send 
their detectives to enquire as to why we are doing it. 

M-287. The Chairman : I think you said that this Burma Labour Union 
had been in existence since 1922 ? — Yes. 

M-288. Have you a record of the number of members from 1922 down to 
1930 ?~'We have no such list. We are representing the workers in general ; 
we have an executive committee. 

M-289. You have not had any subscriptions or list of members all the 
time ? — No. 

M-290. Have you any list of members now, or do you just call a large 
meeting and take membership at the meeting ?— Whenever we started to do it 
there was some one after us. We are only helping the workers, and they say 
that the Company will not like it if an association is formed. So we cannot do 
our work openly. We ask for donations. The workers are afraid of dismissal, 
because hundreds of employees have been dismissed for becoming members of 
our union. 

M-291. What you want is that the Company should frankly recogniase 
an association of their workers ? — Yes. 

M-292. You have complained to us that there has been some victimiza- 
tion which, you think, has been due to attempts to form a union. Is that so ? — 
Yes. 

M-293. Have you sent any written communication to the Company in the 
last 12 months ? — No. Before that, wc did so over the Thatameda question. 

M-294. So, you do not know whether the Company would or would not 
receive a communication from you on the points that you mentioned to us 
to-day ? — It is doubtful whether they will do jinything. We understood that 
this Commission was coming to Burma, and we have dared to lay before you 
our grievances. I do not know what will happen afterwards. 

M-296. I am sure I could say for myself and for my colleagues that we were 
interested to listen to you to-day and to hear all that you have told us. But 
there are many of the questions that you have dealt with which this Commis* 
sion cannot itself deal with, such as the question of the rates of wages or the 
number of workmen in a drilling gang. Have you yourself ever conv^sed with 
the Labour Superintendent on these questions ? — No, because from the manner 
of the correspondence between ourselves and the Company we can know that 
if we speak to them about our grievances, it will not be minded. Every day 
we get information from our workers through the intelligence clerk that nothing 
will be done. 

M-296. Do you know that there are two workers Councils which are elected 
by the workers ?~Yes ; very lately. 
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M-297. Are any of the gentlemen who are with you to-day elected to 
these councils ? — Yes, U Tin Gyi is a member of the workers council. 

M-298. He has an opportunity in the Council to raise these questions ? — 
They are afraid to do it for fear of being reduced or transferred. Mg Bo is 
too much for them. He threatens that if they talk against the Company, they 
would be sacked. 

M-299. Sir Alexander Mwrray : Have you registered your trade union 
under the Trade Unions Act As we have got no list of members up to now, 
we cannot do it. 

M-300. Have you any constitution at all ?— Yes. 

M-301. Have you got a copy of it ? — No. 

M-3()2. Do I understand you to say that you want more pay for your 
drillers ?— Yes. 

M-3()3. And you want more drillers in the squad ? — Not more drillers. 

M-304. In the statement that we got from the Burmah Oil Company, 
they say that where 2 Americans are required to drill a well, 6 to 12 Burmans 
are required. Is that so ? — Yes, because the apparatus or tools are quite 
different. 

M-306. Mr, Tail : You are not an oil worker, and the other leadf^r of the 
union also is not an oil worker, and therefore you do not know w’hat the con- 
ditions are 1—We arc doing our own business. ^Vc are honorary workers. 
As there is no one to represent them, we are doing it. We have colh'cted these 
grievances from the others. 

M-3()6. Mr, Chiw : Has your union any Indian members on it? — Yes. 
Then? is one present here lie is a native of B^mgal. 

M-307, Mr, Buki : v^ince the inauguratioJi of your union, did you ever 
officially approach the employers for its recognition ? — If they allow it, we 
would be glad to do it. 

M-308. How do you know whether they would allo'w it or not i We have 
approached them several times. Sometimes W{‘ got affirmative' an<l sometimes 
negative replies. 

M 309. Could you send us a coi)y of the correspondence ?- Yes, I can 

M-310. Did you say that the Workers (^ouncils have only recently been 
formed ? — These councils have been in existence for the last 4 years. For- 
merly the membci’s were nominated, but now they are elected. 

M-311. Miss Power : Have your members paid any subscriptions at any 
time ?— No. We ask for donations, not subscriptions. That has to be done 
on the quiet. 

M-312, Mr, Tail : Is one of the objects of your association to provide 
more work for Burmans on the oilfields and less work for Indians ? — Not 
exactly like that. If the American driller is paid a certain amount, the Burman 
driller should got the same. 

M-313. Mr, Ghw : What do you moan when you say that it is not ex- 
actly the object of your association to reduce the employment of Indians 
We have no objection to Indians being employed here. 
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11-314. You do not want to reduce their number ? — ^The Burma Labour 
Union does not want to do it. 

M-315. iff. Tyabji ; Could you tell me in what manner the election to 
the Workers Councils took place ? — The men were elected by the workers, 
and the voting was by poU. 

M-316. Do you find any difficulty in calling meetings for labour union 
purposes ? — No. 

M-S17. There is no hindrance from the Company ? — No, not openly. 

M-318. Do you find any sort of difficulty ? — If you ask in a general way 
I should say, no. 

M-319. Mr. Cliff : With regard to the freedom of association you did 
say that there was under-hand work going on. What did you mean by that ? — 
The Labour Department keeps a man called an intelligence clerk. He goes 
round the town and collects information for supply to the Labour Bureau. 
As an instance, I may say that a year ago the mother-in-law of the president 
of our union died and many of his friends and admirers went to attend her 
funeral, and, according to the custom of the Burmese, contributed money. 
This intelligence clerk reported to his officer the names of those who were 
present at the funeral and of those who donated. People are therefore very 
much afraid of him. 

M-320. How do you know that ? — Because we get reports from the work- 
ers. 

M-321. Is that fear on the part of the workers very widespread ? —Yes ; 
they are very much afraid of him. 

M-322. Is he a big man ? — Yes. 

M-323. Has he made any reports against individuals that you know of ? — 

Yes. 

M-324. Can you quote a case to the Commission ? — 1 have already quoted 
a^case, and that is that of Maung San Myint who was a head rig builder. He 
was one of our active workers and he was discharged from service in July 1925. 

M-325. Have you had any cases recently ? — We had one Mg Mo as our 
member. He is a driller drawing Bs. 175. He is not attending our union for 
the last one week because, we understand, that he was made known that if he 
pontinued his membership in the union he could not expect any increase in 
pay but that if he left the union he would get more pay. 

M-326. Have the members of the union which you have been gathering 
paid in your recent meetings anything about the working of the Labour Bureau ? 
— ^No. 

. M-327. Do the work-people agree that the working of the Labour Bureau 

tended to eliminate bribery ? — We do not think so. 

|ii(-328. Have yon any information on that at all I — ^No. 

M-3^. You iceletied to unemployment insurance. Would your people 
be prepared to pay a regular contribution in order to provide for unemployment 
insunmoe ? — Yes, we are ready to make a con^bution. 



M-S30. Have you consulted them on that point ? — Yes. 

M-331. Is there very much unemployment here ? — Yes. 

M-332. How many people do you think are unemployed at the present 
time More than 600. 

M-333. Are there skilled workers unemployed as well as unskilled workers ? 
— Yes. 

Can you give any idea to the Commission as to how that 600 is divided as 
between skilled and unskilled workers ? — I cannot say that at the moment. 
We are now busy preparing a list, and we have already 400 on our list. 

M-334. Have you any idea as to how long these men have been unemploy- 
ed ? — Some have been unemployed since two years and some since three years. 

M-335. You said that you have got a list of 400 names. Amongst those 
unemployed people are there any who have previously worked for the Company? 
— Yes. 

M-336. Will they have been out of employment for more than a year ? — 
More than two years even. 

M-337. Sir Alexander Murray : How do they live in the meantime ? — 
By selling some sweets, etc, 

M-338. Mr, Cliff : With regard to the contested cases under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act which were taken at some place removed from here, 
did you obtain independent medical opinion in those cases ? — Yes, by a (lov- 
emment I. M. S. doctor. 

M-339. Mr, Chw : The Commissioner sits here now, does he not ? — Yes, 
at present. 

M-340. The Chairman : How long is it since you came to Yenangyaung 
from Rangoon ? — I came here a month ago. 

M-341. Up to one month ago you have been for some years in Rangoon ? — 
Yes. 

M-342. In this month you have been re-creating the labour union which 
had not been doing very much for some years ? — Because there was no im- 
portant business to do. 

M-343. You had previously worked here, I understand, as a clerk ? — 
When 1 joined the union I was a school teacher at Yenangyaung. 

M-344, Sir Victor Sassoon : Were you not a clerk before that ?— I was 
first aj^clerk and then a school teacher* 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 
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Mr. J. H. HUNTER (Assistant General Manager in India), Mr. J. WEBSTlffi 
(Labour Superintendent), Mr. J. DALGLEISH (Agmt, Ehodanng Oil- 
field), Mir. MARK GRIEVE (Superintending Engineer), Mr. H. D. EIPPEN 
(Pields Accountant), Mr. G. S. TERRY (Fields Medical Officer, NyanngUa), 
and Jb. W. B. CRAWFORD (Assistant Fields Medical Officer, Nyaun- 
ghla), representatives of the Burmah Oil Company, Ltd., Yenangyaung. 

M-346. The Chairman : Mr. Hunter, will you first tell us the scope of your 
responsibility here ? — (Mr. Hunter) : I am responsible here for the general 
management and administration of the Company’s oilfields in Burma. I ^ye 
responsible officers under me for each of the big areas. Our field admiiM- 
tration is divided into two main areas : one, the Yenangyaung area, which 
includes minor oilfields on the other side of the river to the south, viz., Minbu, 
Palanyon and Yethaya. To the north there is another main area known as 
Singu which includes subsidiary areas on the other side of Gie river frtan 
Yenangyat up to Sabe. In each of these fields there is a responsible officer 
called an Agent in executive control and responsible in Hie first place 
to me. 

M-346. For that wide area you are responsible for general policy aud 
management ? — Yes, under the direction of my Directors in London. 

M*'347. The General Manager in Rangoon is not in between you and 
your ultimate authorities in London ? — ^Not in any executive matters connect- 
ed with the actual operations or development policy of the oilfieldB. I use 
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my diflcretkm in referring to him matters of local policy, affecting other Com- 
panies or the Local Gtovemment. In the matter of staff, we have schedules 
of pay, terms, leave, etc., sanctioned by our Directors and covering the various 
grades of employees. So far as employees whom we term Fields ” men are 
concerned, the application and operation of these schedules is my responsibi- 
lity entirely, but in the case of Heads of Fields Department and generally for 
employees in receipt of not less than Rs. 1,000 per mensem, I refer my re- 
commendations, to the General Manager in Rangoon before final decision is 
reached. Matters concerning pay, terms, leave or transfer of the administra- 
tive office staff, as well as our staff of Geologists and Accountants are referred 
to the General Manager in Rangoon. I have to study my staff carefully and 
questions relating to staff take up a large portion of my time. 

M-348. We have been specially interested in the appointment of your 
Labour Superintendent and the establishment of the Labour Bureau. Were 
you here at the time when that step was taken ?— I was here. 

M-349. Then, can you tell us the purpose of the Company in taking that 
step and the scope which was given to the Labour Superintendent after he was 
appointed ? Can you also give us, from the point of view of the Company, 
the Company’s view of the results achieved ? —It will be remembered that in 
the years 1922 and 1923 there was considerable imrest generally in labour 
throughout India, and in many industrial centres labour strikes occurred. 
We were not entirely free from them in Burma. 

Prior to that time our policy, in common with that of many other indus- 
tries, had been to carry on until trouble arose and then take measures to deal 
with it. Wo had a strike here in 1923 which lasted for 3 or 4 months. That 
led to a close examination of conditions, and we came to certain conclusions, 
one of which was that it was essential in the Company’s inten.sts that they 
should get into much closer touch with their labour and the conditions under 
which they lived and worked. The general lines upon which our labour here 
had been managed prior to 1923 w^as that heads of departments worked with 
subordinates, and they again with further subordinates. The actual 
labourer 'would probably be a member of a gang working for a m^dstry, and 
the maistry would be responsible in the first x>laee to a subordinate engineer 
or driller. The question of engagements, punishments and discharges 
was very largely in the hands of the subordinate. He w^as responsible to 
his imm^iate superior in his Department, and he again through the usual 
channels to the General Manager. But in practice a very great deal of 
power was in the hands of the man for whom the c(X)lies were actually 
working. The Departments guarded their powers and rights over their 
coolies somewhat jealously, and the main difficulty that we had to contend 
with in any change was with our own departmental heads. I myself 
personally was very much involved in this, and was jn part responsible for 
the Company’s policy, which to begin with involved a reduction of the 
Department’s power of taking disciplinary action aiid*^ making e^agements 
and discharges, Tliat naturally met with a great deal of opposition. The 
lAbour Superintendent was then appointed and the outlines of the orgswiiaa- 
tion framed. Of course it has taken time for the organization to grovr up to 
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ita present foim, but the first principle that we laid down was that the Depart- 
ments must refer to our central employment agency in the matter of engage- 
ments and discharges. The main arguments against it on the part of the 
Departments concerned were that if they did not engage the men they wanted, 
men that they probably knew, they would get men who were unsuitable for 
the job, that they would lose their authority over the men and discipline would 
suffer. The Departments maintained that attitude stoutly for the best part 
of three years. It was only by making it very clear that the organization 
had come to stay and would if necessary outlast the heads of Departments 
that the Labour Bureau was established. At the same time it was made 
clear to the Labour Superintendent that he was essentially, from the Company’s 
point of view, the representative of Labour, and it was his business to find 
out their needs and their asjjirations and to endeavour to obtain justice for 
them. It was our wish that he should secure the goodwill and the confidence 
of our labour; the retention of his job Wv%s to depend upon the extent to whicli 
he fulfilled that object, and that is still the case. 

M-35(). The Labour Superintendent reports to and consults with only 
yourself ; there is no intermediary ? — He deals, on behalf of the labourers, 
with he.ads of Departments, if he thinks necessary, with the subordinate 
for whom the men aie actually working. If there should be any difficulty he 
goes to the Agent or comes to me. But the instances of difficulty which were 
frequent and constantly recurring in the early years have v(»rv largely dis- 
appeared, and matters are now usually settled amicably as ,a result of the 
co-operation which exists between the Labour Bureau and employing Depart- 
ments. The basic principle of the oiganization is that the Labour Superin- 
tendent must retain the confidence of our labour and his job depends upon 
his ability to do this. We consider him to be on the side of labour and h#^ is 
only concerned with the Company’s point of view to the extent of endeavour- 
ing to see that the men’s attitude and requests are reasonable. 

M-351. Has he freedom to make representations to you on all matter** 
affecting the personal lives of the workers ? — Absolutely. 

M-352. In general terms, I suppose you are not able to accejit every one 
of his recommendations ? - No. There is a limit to what is economically 
possible. But the Members of the Commission will have seen things like our 
school, sports giound, general housing and Profit Sharing Stores. The Labour 
Superintendent ])ut8 up his ideas and I recommend them to the Directors as 
Beems feasible and economically possible. There have been very few of his 
recommendations that have not been accepted. 

M-363. You have told us of the difficulties of the first three years. But 
now that things have settled down, can you give us your view as to whether 
it has been worth while from the Company’s point of view rnaking this 
departure ? — We think it has been distinctly worth while, and we believe 
that our Labour Superintendent has earned the confidence of our labour. It 
is a Jittle difficult to pi(»ve that, because our workers who are contented and 
steady do not raise their voice at all. The agitation or propaganda of any 
sort that does arise is always from outside, carried on mainly by people who 
are not in our employ. 
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M-364. It was represented to us yesterday that some at any rate of your 
workers believe that the policy of your Company was to deny them freedom 
of association. That is a thing we have often heard imother places. Suppos- 
ing the men desire collectively to present requests to the company, and suppos- 
ing further they desire to form a union which should be the medium to present 
to you their requests, what would be the view of your Company ? — My Com- 
pany’s attitude towards that would be entirely sympathetic, subject to some 
conditions. The first and essential condition, as far as the Company is con- 
cerned, is that such a imion should be really representative of our workers. 
There have been unions in the past and the attitude of my Company towards 
them has always been one of willingness to co-operate, even though we have 
not yet in our experience dealt with a union which we considered to be repre- 
sentative. We realise that those imions might have been just the beginnings, 
and they might in time have achieved a wider and fuller representation of all 
classes, and we have never refused to deal with them or treat with them. 

M-365. Is it your view that the workers’ councils, which we are told have 
now been made elective, improve the means of enabling your workers, to become 
vocal and lead to organization amongst themselves for reiuesentation ? — That 
is my Company’s view, and it is their policy that the workers’ councils should 
develop on these lines ; they were incleed inaugurated for this purpose. The 
Labour Superintendent presides at the meetings of the workers’ councils essen- 
tially in his capacity as the labourers’ advocate. It is not his function at the 
meetings to make any decision. He is there merely to guide and direct them. 
As we know, these men themselves have little or no experience of the conduct- 
ing of meetings. 

M-356. It is your wish that the Labour Superintendent should help the 
workmen themselves to become vocal i — That is certainly our wish. 

M-357. Sir Alexatider Murray : We had some information yesterday 
from Mr. Webster regarding the number of changes that were taking place in 
your establishment. Personally 1 was rather struck by the tremendous 
amount of turnover. It used to be that you practically turned over yoiu: 
labour once in a year. Now you have a turnover once in two years. \\hy 
should there be such a large turnover ?— With regard to the figures particu- 
larly under review, for 1927-28, one explanation is found in the fact that the 
oil industry is rather a hand to mouth business, as far as production is concern- 
ed. You have to build up your marketing organization, your transport from 
your refining centres to your marketing centres and your refining organi- 
zation to a certain economic figure. While you cannot exceed that, 
it may be disastrous to be very much short of that figure. Therefore, you 
want steady production, but nature does not always provide us with a steady 
production. We find that the sands from which we obtain our production are 
what is known as patchy. We may have a programme of development 
worked out to give us a steady production, but our experience is that it is 
always the unexpected that happens. We may for a period of six months^t 
a constant succession of failures or comparative failures, something less than 
what we expected. Then in the following six months we may be fortunate 
and get more than we expected* This naturally leads to rises and falls in the 
amount of drilling activity. After a period of bad luck, we are obliged to in* 
arease our drilling, and if we have a period of good luck, we are obliged to ease 
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off. That is a necessary condition of the oil industey the world over, Xn 
this field we are very much more immune from that now than has been the 
case in the past, because the field is fairly fully developed, and we have passed 
from the stage in which we had to depend upon a comparatively small number 
of big and variable wells for our production to the stage at which we have a 
large number of small and relatively steady wells. In the years 1925 and 192fi 
we had one of these bad patches. There were sands in this field which we 
counted on for our forward production, but we had a succession of disappoint- 
ments. At the end of 1926 our stocks had fallen to such a low level that the 
position had become serious and a continued fall would have meant curtailing 
the throughput of our refinery. We came to the conclusion that increased 
drilling was necessary. In the Yenangyaung field we endeavoured to keep 
our pay roll more or less stable. In our Singu field, more commonly known 
as Chauk, which we regard as our reserve, we embarked upon an intensive 
programme, and during 1927-1928 our labour force at Chauk was doubled. 
That in itself will account for the figures for those years, which cannot be taken 
as representative. To some extent drilling and production need specialized 
laboui’. A number of special drilling and production men were available in the 
Yenangyaung Field, and to a limited extent numbers at Chauk were made up 
by drafting men from Yenangyaung. 

M-358. That will explain why in this particular area you had a great 
nximber of what appear to be discharges. They would be taken up at Chauk 
and other places. Does that apply to 1929 and 1930 ? — In 1929 and 1930 the 
conditions were more normal. 

M-359. The Cluxirman : We asked you yesterday if you could favour us 
with percentages that would analyse your turnover. Could you take them 
out ?— (Afr. Webster). We went into the question of discharges last night 
and found that two things had been omitted, viz., the discharges of men who 
had been engaged as substitutes to work for men on local leave and the large 
number of durwans who are employed temporarily at week ends to watch over 
the materials on wells during the process of cementing. Taking the month of 
February, the total discharges for these two reasons were 4-98 per cent, of the 
pay roll. Resignations account for 2-58 per cent. Men engaged as substitutes 
for men on local leave who were discharged on the return of the men taking 
leave accounted for 0*72 per cent, Durwans and domestic servants accounted 
for 0*84 per cent, and the remainder who were discharged on account of 
reduction, negligence, death and other causes accounted for 0*84 per cent, 

M-360. Sir Alexander Murray : If an Indian takes leave out of Burma 
he is included among the discharged, but if anybody takes leave in Burma he 
remains on the pay roll ? — Yes, but a man is engaged in his place. When the 
man taking leave in Burma returns, his substitute is discharged, I have a 
statement for 1930 showing the whole thing, and in no case do the discharges 
for other reasons, leaving aside those taken as substitutes and as durwans, 
tptalled together come to more than 1 • 4 per cent. 

^ The Chairman : Could we have a revised statement in this new 

tabulation ? — ^Yes. 

What we are anxious to get is a picture, and I think in your 
own interests it would be useful to have a truer picture of these figures, and 
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ciieck on those figures is the number of new-comers you engaged in each 
month for last year, together with the number who were registered. 

Mr. cuff: From the point of view of the Company a man who has been 
away for 3 or 4 years would be a new man when he returns^ It seems to me 
that the figures given by Mr. Webster now do give us a more' accurate picture, 
than the ^ures previously submitted. 

M-363. Sir Alexan^ Murray : I noticed the police here taking the 
fingCT prints of a lot of persons. Can you give us figures showing the new regis- 
trations and the old re-registrations : there are so many thousands of men 
being registered every year ; how many of them do you actually engage ?— 
In April there were 228 men who were finger printed by the police depart- 
ment and out of that number 39 were engaged by us. 

M-S64. That figure represents entirely new men who had never been 
on your books before ? — That is so. 

M-366. Mr. CUff : With regard to the 228 men who were finger printed 
will you tell us whether they were all actually sent by you to the finger 
print bureau ? — The figure 228 represents men who were sent by the different 
oil companies including ourselves. 

M-366. Sir Victor Sassoon : What is the number you sent ?— I think 
we sent about 150. 

M-367. Mr. Cliff : It will be useful if you can give us the number of 
people you sent and the number you engaged ?— We will endeavoiur to supply 
that information. 

M-368. Mr. Clow : In the memorandum that your company have sent 
us there is a reference to exempted factories. What does that mean ? — 
{Mr. Hunter). ‘ Exempted factories’ refers particularly to factories 
in which the operation is essentially continuous, and there are certain pro- 
visions of the Factories Act which enable those operating such factories to 
obtain exemption in regard to working hours. 

M-369. But “ exemption ” usually has reference to operatives and not 
to factories ? — Yes, we obtain exemption for operatives. For instance, 
in our power station, one of the generators may suddenly go wrong, and on an 
occasion like that we have the right to call in the whole of the staff even though 
some of the men called in may have just gone home after a full shift ; and we 
should be exempted from the rules for working hours in such an emergency. 

M-370. You say “ Except in the cases of exempted factories the hours 
worked per woek are 48 hours ”. What are the ordinary hours of work in 
exempted factories ? The norma Iworking hours are the same, that is, six 
8-kOur shifts per week. 

M-371. Mr, Tait : When an occasion arose such as a breakdown you 
might exceed the number of hours laid down in the Factories Act ?— Yes. 

11-372. Mr. Clow : That applies to all factories ? — ^Yes. 

M-373. Sir Aleseander Murray. In your memorandum ybu say. 
*' BxBmptmg jmmsioQS and the use made them relate to oil wata 
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pump stations on the main pipe line, oil refineries and electric power stations 
I presume the factory inspector, under the rules made by the Local Govern- 
ment, has given you certain exemptions which enable you to make yOur men 
work longer hours than they are ordinarily allowed to work. Ordinarily 
speaking they work 8 hours shift ? — ^Yes, 

M-374:. Mr, Clow : The point is whether ordinarily the hours in the 
so-called exempted factories arc the same as those in the non-exerapted 
factories ? — Yes, they are the same. 

M-376. There are no statutory provisions here for a weekly holiday 
except in tlie factories ? — I think not. 

M-376. Do you anticipate any serious difficulty if statutory provision is 
made for a day of rest ? — No serious difficulty. The people who are most 
likely to object will be the workers themselves. 

M-377. You say that about 15 per cent, of the total employees work 
7 days a week. Is that still true ? — It is still approximately true. 

M-378. Sir Victor Sassooif : What work do they do ? — They work on 
rotary wells. 

M-379. Is that work continuous ? — Yes. I may say that in rotary 
work and in drilling work generally, although the men may be on duty for 
56 hours in a week for a large percentage of the time, so long as things are 
going smoothly, they are not doing strenuous manual work. They are kept in 
reserve in case something happens. 

M-380. Mr, Clow : What proportion of your men work 10 hours a day ? — 
{Mr, Webster). The number is very small. On the 18th October there were 
240 drillers ; there were no well pullers, but there wore about 300 rig builders. 
Roughly, the total was about 600—600. 

M-38i. Everybody who works 10 hours a day gets a short day on Satur- 
day ? — ^Yes. They work only 66 hours a week. 

M-382. Save in emergencies, can you say that there is nobody in the 
oil-field who works more than 56 hours a week ? — (Mr. Hunter). Yes, 
in the case of men engaged in manual labour. We have a limited number of 
durwans and oilmen whose' duties are largely sedentary, who regularly remain 
on duty for 12 hours daily. 

M-383. You refer to the display of safety posters, presumably in Burmese 
and other languages. Have these had much effect ? — Not apparently. 

M-384. In how many languages did you have these posters displayed ! 
{Mr. Webster). In Telugu, in Burmese and in English. 

M-385. Were you asked by the Local Government officers to put up 
vernacular notices relating to the Workmen’s Compensation Act ? — {Mr. 
Munter). Yes. There was considerable correspondence about that recently* 

M-386. The Chmrmun : , Does the Labour Superintend^t act as the 
adyocste for the men in cases of accidents falling under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act He is respcmsible for making inquiries in all cases d lusdi- 
dents, and his duty is to see that the interests of workmen are fuQy fuaidsd* 
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M-387. Mr, Clow : You had some objection to puttting up these 
notices ? — I should like to refresh my memory about the correspondence in 
that matter, but speaking from memory our main objection was that the 
notices which we were asked to post were incomplete and, in o ir view, 
created a false impression. The policy of my company in connection with 
compensation generally has been to act in the spirit of what subsequently 
became the Workmen’s Compensation Act, and we have always adopted a 
policy of compensation in cases of accidents from as far back as I can remember. 
We did not start a compensation file until after the notifications began to ap- 
pear about the Workmen’s Compensation Act early in 1923. The first case on 
our compensation file is a case of a Burman who was killed in the power sta- 
tion in October 1922. His widow applied for compensation and she was paid 
compensation in January 1923 though the Act did not come into force until 
July 1924. 

M-388. Since the Act came into force have you noticed any increase in 
the number of recorded accidents ? — It is difficult to say because our own 
organisation for reporting accidents was not quite the same .before as it is 
subsequent to that date. I have with me a record of the compensations paid 
from the 1st of July 1923, up to May 1924, i.e., before the Act was in force. 
In about 8 or 9 cases compensation was paid and the total amount of compen- 
sation was about Es. 7,000. 

M-389. In the first paragraph of your memorandum you refer to about 
8,000 Burmans employed. Does that refer to all the fields under your 
control ? — It refers to the main oil field areas up and down the river. 

M-390. It does not include your concessions in other fields ? — No. 

M-391. What percentage of your workers in this field are skilled workers ? 
— Koughly about 25 per cent. 

M-392. Are the skilled men mainly recruited from the ranks of the 
unskilled, that is, is there a rise from one grade to another, or are they mainly 
recruited separately ? — In the departments of drilling and production there 
is a regular scale for each gang. We have 3 or 4 men on the minimum pay 
and 2 or 3 on a slightly higher pay in different grades. 

M-393. Have you any special facilities for training skilled workers ? 
— ^No, 

M-394. Ordinarily, what can a skilled labourer rise to ? — In the drilling 
department he can rise to Es. 175 a month plus the usual bonus. 

M-396. Do you experience any difficulty in getting these special skilled 
men ? Not at the moment. 

M-396. Sir Alexander Murray : I notice you say in your memorandum 
that the industrial efficiency of machinists, electricians and artisans 
generally is improved by education ”, Does that mean education before 
they bei^me machinists or after they become machinists ? — That is a state- 
ment arising from the fact that in the machine shops the men who have a 
better education acquire promotion more quickly than others. 

31-397. You also say : ** The industrial efficiency of the unsldiled 
labo'tnper wpuld only be affected tp the extent that it would make him a candi^ 
date for promotion to some capacity where he will no longer be (dassted m 
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uneldlled.” There again, do you refer to education before he becomes an 
unskilled workman ? — That is the case because we have no facilities for giving 
adult education. 

M-398. We were t<Jd by" Mr. Webster yesterday that a night school was 
started here but it had to be given up as the workers did not take full advant- 
age of it. It is natural that men are reluctant to attend night schools after 
their day work, but have you thought out the possibility of opening after- 
noon practical classes sot hat men who are o£[ duty during the afternoon and 
who are desirous of becoming efficient workmen may take advantage of the 
course 1 — That has not been investigated. 

M-399. Do you think it worth while exploring it ? — I am prepared to 
go into that matter. 

M-400. Mr. Clow : In the skilled ranks you have more Burmans than' 
Indians 1 — ^Yes. We have Burmans in drilling work and production while 
Indians are mainly in machine shops. 

M-401. If .you take, for example, the average pay of the post held by 
the Burman you will find that it is higher than the average pay of the post 
held by the Indian ? — On the average that is so. 

M-402. The policy of the Company, I take it, is not to restrict particular 
posts to any one community ? — Other things being equal, in Burma the Com- 
pany’s policy is to give preference to Burmans. 

M-403. Mr. Birla : At present your total labour force is composed 
very nearly half of Indians and half of Burmans, and yoq said just now that 
other things being equal your policy for the future is to give preference to 
Burmans. You agree that there is a feeling growing against the importation 
of Indian labour into Burma now both for the personal safety of the Indian 
labour as well as to protect them against tmemployment in future. Do you 
think it desirable that the Government should take some action to regulate 
the emigration of Indian labour to Burma ? — In the past we have always 
had a number of unemployed Indians in this neighbourhood, and there is 
always a certain floating population of unemployed Indians in the Province. 
It seems impossible to overcome this altogether, but the problem has never 
assumed such proportions locally as to call for any special action. The 
Indians themselves adjust it in their own communities here to some extent 
and the Company gives some araistance. The Members of the Commission 
saw our big Indian barracks yesterday. Of those whom we house in that 
barracks about 10 per cent, are out of work at present. We help them to 
that extent. 

M-404> But in view of your future policy you will agree that there is a 
likelihood of the volume of unemployment assuming a very large proportion ; 
would you therefore suggest any official action to regulate the immigration 
^ Indian labour into Burma ? — ^The problem of unemployed Indians here 
u but a portion of the same problem for the Province as a whole, and 
in my opinion ctmnot be tackled from the point of view of the oil indiutary 
ak^. ' 

JU-40S. I think even on your held here there is a fair amount <duii6m|iiloy- 
ptevuliug among the Indian workers ?— There is unea^t^rmmdi Mt 
thiito u no acute distress amongst Ihese peoj^e. 
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]l{'406., Wliat do you think is the total number of Indians unemployed 
at present on your field ? — ^The numbers at present are somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of 1,000. 

M-407. The total number of employed is about 9,000 ? — ^Yes, between 
9,000 and 10,000. 

M-408. As you know, people are attracted every year in the hope that 
they would be able to secure employment in the oil field. The oiJ fields had 
a tradition of absorbing large numbers of men every year from India. Now 
as the policy is getting in favour of employing more Burmaiis we must have 
a period of acute distress in the future ?— There has been no appreciable 
decrease in the number or proportion of Indians that we normally employ. 
So far as can be seen at present, the Company’s policy will not lu^cessitate 
any marked reduction in future in the number of Indians for whom we 
provide 6mplo)nnent. The classes of work which are done in the oil industry 
by Burmans and Indians are fairly distinct, and the reason why Indians obtain 
employment is because they do mainly unskilled work which the Burmans 
are not willing to do. For instance, the Burmans will not work as transport 
coolies or earth digging coolies. 

M-409. Now 1 have been informed that the Burman is getting more 
accustomed to do that sort of work i — We find no evidence of this. 

M-410. So you think you will have to rely on Indian labour for unskilled 
work for a very long time to come ? — It is very difficult to see far ahead in 
the matter. 

M-411. Have you considered the question whether Government should 
take any action to protect the Indian labour in respect of his employment and 
his personal safety ? — We are prepared to co-operate with any scheme which 
Government considers necessary to deal with the problem for the Province as 
a whole. 

M-412. Do you think that from the point of view of the Company as well 
as of your labour your Labour Bureau has been a great success ? — ^Yes, 
that is my opinion. 

M-413. Do you think that it commands the confidence of the laboin* to 
the extent to which a labour union could command ? - That raises a some- 
what dfficult question, that is, the efficiency of institutionn which are run 
entirely by Indian and Burman labour. These men, for the most pai*t, lack 
education and they lack facilities and powers of organisation. If tliey could 
provide their own skilled superintendents there is no doubt that they could 
run their own labour union. Our view is that for the picsont they need 
considerable assistance. 

M^414. Is it not natural for the labour to suspect (ortain institutions 
which are nm entirely by the employers ?— I think that the labour in our own 
employ taken as a whole recognize that our Labour Bureau ts run to their 
benefit ; they have confidence in it, and, in my opiniou, they have no desire 
for an dutside agency. 

|lil^415. You had a strike in 1926 since the inauguration of the Labour 
Bttreau, had you not ?— Yes. 

Hvmch 
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M'‘416. Could not the Labour Bureau foresee the circumstances leading 
to the strike and prevent it from developing ? — It touches upon a somewhat 
large issue. Whereas our labour here in general is contented it is 
always possible when some spepial issue is raised — may be a national issue 
such as they raised recently in Rangoon — ^for the labour to take exceptional 
measures and to go on strike. The amount of confidence that the labour 
have in our Labour Superintendent weighs very little really with labour 
such as we have here, particularly with Burman labour, when for example 
a national issue is raised. The national issue carries everything before it. 

M-417. But the strike of 1926 was not based on any national issue ; 
it was based on some definite grievances, for instance, the collection of 
Thathameda tax ? — Yes, that was one of the issues. 

M-418. Another reason for the strike was the change over from monthly 
rates of pay to daily rates. These two issues at least, you will agree had 
nothing to do with any national movement ; they were distinctly labour 
issues, and I wonder whether you have thought what attitude a properly 
constituted Labour Union would have taken under such circumstances, 
when there was a clash of interest between the employers and the employees ? 
— It was one of the periods when a Labour Union was to some extent in exist- 
ence. 

M-419. May I know what attitude on these specific issues the Labour 
Union took vis-a-vis the attitude taken by your Labour Bureau ? — That I 
cannot say. My Company has always been opposed to the deduction of the 
Thathameda tax by the Company. 

M-420. Sir Alexander Murray : You and the labour union agreed on 
that point ? — Yes. 

M-421. Mr, Birla : But on the question of the change over from monthly 
rates of pay to daily rates, you did not agree ? — The change over was merely 
a change in accounting ; it was not a change in practice as far as the men were 
concerned. 

M-422. But why did they object to that ? — The men apparently consi- 
dered it as a reduction in status. The idea abroad was that it was more 
honourable to be posted in the books of the company on a monthly wage than 
on a daily wage. 

M-423. According to you it was a question of amowr propre ? — Largely. 
They received actually more pay on the daily rate than on the monthly rate. 
They had always been paid on the basis of the number of days worked, and it 
was easier to work out our pay sheets at say Re. 1-2*6 a day than to take a 
monthly rate, divide it by the number of days in the month, 28, 29, 30 or 31 
and multiply it by the days worked. 

Mr. Birkt : I am afraid I do not agree that the workers could cause 
trouble simply for sentiments. 

M-424. With such a good medical organization, why have you such a 
h|||h ixAmt mortality ? — (ilfr. Web ter) The answer as given in our 
mworandum, where an attempt to combine figures for we two fields 
hs^B lean made^ is not correct inasmuch as the S3rst6m of regii^atim of Uxtkm 
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and deatbs in Smga]f|va8 not satisfactory. In Kbodaung, for the whole oi 
1929, 126 duldien were bom and the number of children who died tmder 1 
year of age was 31 in the Company’s barracks, that is, 248 per thousand. Pot 
the 8 months of 1930 the figure for Ehodaung is 221 per thousand, for Singu 
294 per thousand. 

M-425. What is the total amount which you spend after education and 
other welfare work ? — {Mr. Hunter) Our Labour Bureau organization includ- 
ing wel&re and education costs the Company about Bs. 16,000 a month. 

M-426. I would exclude the cost of maintaining the Labour Bureau. 
In the welfare work I will include educational institutions, clubs, etc., for re- 
creation and medical arrangements including hospitals, doctors and nurses so 
far as they concern only your workers, but exclude the cost of medical arrange- 
ments for higher officers ; could you give us an idea of the total amount you 
spend on such welfare work ? — I could get those figures. I may say that 
the figure I gave just now does not include anything for medical expenses or 
treatment. The expenses for medical services run roughly to Bs. 20,000 a 
month, but there will be some difficulty in splitting that up and knowing where 
to draw the line between labour and, say, the clerical stafi and European staff. 
Another item is that when labour is off sick they receive pay for the first 7 
days, and that alone amounts to Bs. 3,000 to Bs. 4,000 a month. 

M-427. Misa Power : How long has the present policy of the Company 
with regard to elementry education been in operation ? — {Mr. Webster) The 
first school was opened in October 1925, the second in November 1925, the 
third in December 1925 and the fourth in the middle of 1926. 

M-428. You say that the average daily attendance is nearly 76 per cent, 
of those on the school rolls. Do you include on the school rolls every child 
of school-going age ? — ^No. We have included only those who have actually 
attended. When a child attends for the first time, his name is entered on the 
roll. Then if that child is absent from school for a month, his name is struck 
off the roll. 

M-429. Gould you give us figures showing what percentage of the children 
of school-going age in your area is on the school registers ? — ^I should think 
it is somewhere about 75 per cent., but that is a guess. 

M-430. Are they both Indian and Burman children ? — ^There are veiy 
few Indian children. 

M-431. A smaller percentage of the Indian children are reactii^ to yomr 
educational policy ? — ^Yes. 

M-432. Could you by any chance separate those figures for us ? — ^Theie 
would be no diffioulty as regards Butmans, but a considerable number of 
Indians in our employ live in villiges, outside our control, and that applies 
to a certain extent to Butmans also. We have areas in which our spools 
deal with the children of that area only. As regards Indians, smne of them 
come Itcan scnnewhat long distance, probably about a mile, o&ers come from 
^uite near, and some live quite near but do not attend. In these circam- 
staoices reliable statistioB embracmg children living in village are unchtain- 



M-433. Is the attendance in the ease of Indians and Bunnans predomi* 
natingly from among the clerical and other skilled classes ? — It is predomi- 
natin^y from the labourers in both cases. 

M-434. Do the children of the clerical workers go elsewhere ? — They 
are frequently sent to Municipal or Anglo-Vernacular schools. 

M-436. Is the curriculum at these schools entirely in the hands of the 
Company, or does the Government control it ? — It is put up by the Company’s 
school inspector and inspected and approved by the Government inspector 
who makes frequent visits. 

M-436. Do you include hygiene ? — Yes, as a compulsory subject. 

M-437. In your memorandum you refer to the fact that wages are paid 
monthly. Have they always been paid monthly ? —{Mr. Hunter) They have 
always been paid monthly. 

M-438. Has there ever been a demand for them to be paid more frequently, 
say fortnightly ? — Never. The question was once raised, not by the workers, 
but in a notification that came from the Central Government. 

M-439. Have you any reason to believe that the Indian workers, when 
they first come here, incur an increasing volume of debt until they have been 
employed for a full month and have drawn full wages ? — Tliat seems un- 
avoidable. But the question has never been raised in an acute form. We have 
never been approached by the workers themselves on that score. 

M-440. The Union has never raised that point at all ?— I would have to 
look that up, but I think not. 

M-441. Mr. Birla : Is there any objection to the Company paying 
wages weekly ? — It would involve a great deal of additional work. Our 
own view, after making enquiries on this particular point is that the workmen 
themselves do not desire it. 

M-442. I quite see the inconvenience which it may cause to the Company 
-but will it not be more than compensated for by the amount of relief that you 
could give to the workers — {Mr. Webster) The question was put at a meeting 
of some Burmans about 3 or 4 years ago, and they then expressed a desire for 
monthly payment, as their finances were arranged on a monthly basis. 

M-443. TAc Chairman : Has that question been discussed by the Workers’ 
Coxmcil ? — I am under the impression that it arose before the Workers Council 
was formed. 

M-444. It would be open to the Workers Council to discuss it ? — {Mr* 
Hunter) Yes. 

M-446. Have you any attachments made by the courts for debts whi^h 
you^are obliged to deduct from the pay of the workers ? — They are frequent. 

, M-446. Cotjld ypnr pay.ofiice give us a statement of the number of attach- 
manta ?— Certainly. 

Ilf-447. I understand there is a rule of the Company that any workman 
who has his pay attached is liable to dismissal. Is that so ? — Yes. 



M-448. But m spite of that you have a pertaiu number of attachments 
mad!^ by the courts ? — ^Yes. That regulation was inaugurated mainly in an 
effort to find a deterrent to people frdm getting into debt. 

11-449. I take it from that that as employers you would like to see the 
power to attach wages entirely removed ? — Very much so, 

M-460, Miss Power : In your factories, have the working hours always 
been 8 ? — ^In our factories they have always been 8 hours. 

M-461. Then you have no information on the subject of the effect of 
reduced hours on output in your factories— (Mr. Webster) No. 

M-452. Mr. Tail : On the question of the institution of welfare officers 
and the Labour Bureau, T take it that it would be dependent on the size of the 
organization and the numerical strength of its staff, and further it would only 
be justified as a means of relieving executive officers of much of their routine 
work, such as housing and settling of internal disputes between the various 
people ? — (Mr. Hunter) 1 think the evidence which is open to any one 
visiting a neighbourhood such as this, where we have one big organization 
and other smaller organizations confirms that view. In a smaller organiza- 
tion it is possible for the executive officers, in the ordinary routine of their 
work to maintain a more personal contact with their men and they can fulfil 
the objects of a Labour Bureau in a larger organization, because there is more 
of a family feeling in their con(;erns, which becomes impossible after an organi- 
zation outsteps a certain size. 

M-463. Mr. Cliff: Does that mean that the policy pursued by your 
Company in relation to the creation of facilities for education, medical relief, 
etc., and the work of Labour Bureau generally is not the same in form in a 
smaller organization, although the same policy would be carried through there 
also ? — So far as is possible. 

M-464. You believe in the provision of educational and hospital facili- 
ties ?— Certainly. 

M-465. Sir Victor Sassoon : By the employer ? — That depends. 

M-456. TJie Chairman : It is a matter of proportion, 1 suppose ? — Yes. 
A parallel case is the provision of police protection. It is a question how far 
it is the duty of the employers and how far the duty of the local Government 
to provide it. It is easy to argue that police should be provided out of the 
taxes paid by the Company ; similarly with regard to hospital facilities. 

M-457. Mr. Tait : While it is the policy of the Burmah Oil Company 
to open schools and do other welfare work for their employees I take it you 
do not agree that it is a responsibility on the Company to relieve Government 
of duties which obviously Govemmemt must perform? — My Company's 
policy has to some extent been to follow the line of least resistance with the 
Government. We have tried to induce Government to accept the view that, 
for instance, the provision of police is a Government responsibility. But 
GovOTUfient pleads poverty, and we must have the protection in our own 
intereeta, and so the Company pays the piper to a large extent. 

M*458. When you were speaking of durwans, did you mean the police ? — 
(Mr. W^sier) I meant watchmen. 
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M-459. On the question of minimum wages, you say that you would 
deprecate legislation or any other meaps which aim at an arbiixary fixalaon 
of rates independent of the natural economic factors which must ^timately 
control them. I take it you would agree that there are other considerations 
which must weigh, viz., the cost of living in different provinces and the stand- 
ard of living in different districts in a Province. For instance, you would 
not consider that a minimum wage in Yenangaung, where the cost of living 
is higher than in Syriam, would be an equitable minimum for Sjrriam ? — 
(Mr. Hunter) That is all included in the economic factors. They would all 
]^ve to be weighed and considered. 

M-460. You refer to economic factors such as the supply of workers avail- 
able and the employer’s ability to pay. You would want to add these factors 
also 1 — ^Yes. Under the condition of the industry, it is possible to visualize 
a time when the industry will reach a stage when the scale of remuneration 
paid to workers at present will be no longer possible. It will be a question 
of choosing between some lower scale of remuneration to the workers or clos- 
ing the industry. That is a possibility of the future. 

M-461. Even assuming that the industry was in a position to pay a hi^er 
scale of wages, nevertheless it would be wrong in principle to fix a minimum 
generally for India and Burma that would be applicable equally to, say, Madras 
and Yenangyaung ? — Certainly. 

M-462. The average Indian workman in your employment here goes on a 
holiday for six months in a period of 2 or 3 years. It follows that, compared with 
the ordinary worker in the United Kingdom, comparatively few of whom are in 
a position to take six months holiday every 2 or 3 years, the standard of wages 
here is considerably higher than the standard of wages in England for instance ? 
— ^I do not think I am in a position to answer that. 

M-463. Was it your experience that the limitation of working hours under 
the Factories Act was definitely unpopular amongst the workmen, and do you 
think that any farther restriction of hours would be misunderstood and strong- 
ly resented ? — It has been our experience that any restriction of hours for the 
workmen has been unpopular with the workmen themselves. 

M-464. Mr. Clow : Even if they get the same pay ? — ^Not if they get the 
same pay for 8 hours as th^ get for 10 hours. 

M-465. Mr. Tait : I think it would have to be assumed that they could 
not get for 8 hours the same pay as they get for 10 hours. Would it not then 
entail a hardship to that extent ? — ^Yes. 

M-46d. U Aye Mamg ; In regard to training of subordinates you say 
tiiat several Burmans are now taking on work originally done by Amoioans, 
though only in one case has one been found capablb of bdng placed in chaise 
of even a small field. Has any other Buitnan been tried and found incapable 
of taking charge of a small oMeld ? — The difiSoulty there has been to obtain 
recruits. This is a matter in which 1 was personally very much involved and 
nfiwested. In 1925 and 1926, we had coiuddezable negotiaticBis with the Supeir- 
iotilBndent of the Government High School in Rangoon, with a view to reenutiog 
a better class of educate Butman whom we could train and teach the basinees 
of oil drilling from the ground work up. Frofeesor French was up here on more 
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on© occftfiioii ©nd brouglit some scholars to show them round the place. 
At first he was sazigume of success, and he was very keen that we should adopt 
a scheme of training. The idea was that we should establish a hostel here 
for these students and have training classes. The matter was gone into very 
fully and all that remained to take the next step and establish the hostel was 
to ^d the necessary students from Bangoon. But after considerable delay, 
and I believe, considerable tribulation on the part of Mr. French, he had 
to advise us that he had come to the conclusion that the men that we sought 
were not available and the whole scheme fell through. We have tried to get 
men locally, but there is only one man who has gone through the mill as far 
as the training is concerned, and he is a particularly creditable case. He is 
the son of a local Twinsa. He had been at school in Mandalay and reached 
a fairly high standard. He decided, after some interviews with me, to get 
down to it and learn the business. Matters were made as easy as possible for 
him by giving him his training in out-fields where he was not known to the 
Burmans in the neighbourhood. He persevered and qualified as headman 
on drilling work. For some years he has been in charge of our producing 
operations on our Minbu field. He is now in these fields, taking a refresher 
course, to consolidate some of his earlier training. I would only be too glad 
if I could find more men who would come forward and get down to the mastery 
of the manual work, which is essential and which all our own Britishers under 
training have to do. 

M-467. Sir Victor Sassoon : You want a highly educated man for it ? — 
No, At that time, we wished to put Burmans into some of the higher 
posts. There were two lines of action. One was to engage and train Burmans 
of the better class with higher education, and the other was to endeavour 
to educate the drilling cooly here who eventually becomes more or less expert 
in the manipulation of the tools on the well. We tried both. Our night classes 
already referred to were mainly to educate the skilled operator of drilling 
tools. We have had to admit failure in both cases. 

M-468. What is the educational qualification needed ? — ^High school, 
9th to 10th standard would probably be sufficient. 

M-469. Do you not send any students to the School of Mines ? — ^No. 

M-470. Sir Alexaytder Murray : Did not your Company contribute 
a large sum for establishing an engineering school ? — When the new Rangoon 
University was being built, my Company made a donation of £100,000 
for a school of technical engineering, 

M-471. Have they not trained any men yet ? — There arc a certain number 
of students who go through the college in Rangoon and some have been accepted 
as apprentices in our refineries in Rangoon. There again the supply is small. 

M-472. U Hla Bu ; Regarding the training of Burmans for more respon- 
sible positions in the oilfield, you consulted Mr. French in 1926 and 1926. 
That was before the establishment of the present University ? — ^Yes. 

M-473, Do you know that there are many graduates from the University 
who are seeking appointments even on Rs. 100 a month ? — ^We have not made 
further advances to the University authorities since its development has 
taken place. 
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M-474. If any Burmese Society were to sen(i down to you some Univer- 
sity students for appointment as drillers or to other responsible positions, 
would you be prepared to engage them on living wages suitable to their standard 
of education ? — We are prepared to consider the whole question again 
if it seems likely that a supply of suitable candidates will be available. 

M-475. With regard to workmen’s compensation, who certifies as to the 
extent of the injury in cases of accidents ? — The procedure in cases of acci- 
dents is that a report is made first of all by the officer in charge on the spot 
where the accident takes place. The man is examined by our nearest doctor 
and treated, if necessary, in the hospital. Eventually when he is discharged 
a report comes from the Principal Medical Officer in the fields who may con- 
sult the other doctors that have attended on the man. He assesses the per- 
centage of the man’s disability. In some cases the percentage is laid down 
in the Act, but there are many cases which are not covered exactly and in such 
cases our own Medical Officer makes his estimate of the amount of disability. 
Very often it is a matter of extreme difficulty, because the nature of the injury 
may be such that when a man is discharged from hospital his disability may be, 
say, 30 per cent, of his effective powers of work but that within a course of time, 
say, within two or three months, it may be considerably reduced. It is on 
questions like that that a difference of opinion is possible. We put up the 
estimate which is given by our own Medical Officer who asscisses the amount 
of disability after allowing for a reasonable period of convalescence. 

M-476. Was th(U‘e any occasion in which there was a difference of opinion 
between your Medical Officer and the Government Medical Officer in regard to 
the extent of the injiuy ? — There has been only one occasion since we adopted 
the policy of paying compensation on which our own Medical Officer’s opinion 
was not accepted and was the subject of a fiuther inquiry. In that case there 
was an enquiry by the (Commissioner and the Civil Surgeon was called in. His 
opinion differed from that of oui* own Medical Officer and the amount of com- 
pensation which had been assessed by our Medical Officer was increased when 
the case was revised 

M-477. You said that in your register there were about 600 men 
waiting for employment. In view of this large number of unemployed, 
do you still consider it necessary to keep the register open ? - The names on 
our register are constantly changing, and we consider it advisable to keep it 
open in order to give the applicants for employment a fair treatment. Wo 
cannot satisfy everybody and we have* got to devise a system which will give 
the fairest possible treatment to the largest number. 

M-478. Do you not think that the maintenance of such a register encour- 
ages unemployment ? If you do not keep the register open, are not people 
likely to go away from the fields and seek work elsewhere ? — It depends upon 
the individual’s temperament. It is possible in some cases that the men would 
wait for the chance of getting employment in our company rather than go 
elsewhere. If they know that their name is fairly high up in the register they 
will possibly refuse employment elsewhere. I do not think that unemploy- 
ment as a whole can be increased by the fact that we register more men than 
we can employ. 
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M-479. Instead of keeping the register open for those who seek employ- 
ment, will it not be convenient from the point of view of the men if you wore to 
call for applications for appointment as and when vacancies occur ? — It will 
certainly cause inconvenience. There are always these men seeking employ- 
ment and our system of keeping the register open is to enable them to register 
themselves for appointment. After they are registered they are classified in 
reference to their records of work, if any. When a vacancy (j)C(^uivs it is a 
simple matter to go to the register and select the man. 

M-480. But suppose a man who is high up in the register and has a prior 
claim over others is not present in the morning when the names are (tailed 
but comes only in tl)e evening, he loses his chance. My point is whether you 
cannot give notice to such a man if a vacancy occuis ?- (Mr, Wehder) As 
far as skilled men are concerned we send for them. But in the case of un- 
skilled men their names are merely called. We can alter tin* present practict*. 
and fix some particular time in which the men should be present. Wc tried 
the system at Siiigii for a short time of engaging naui between tlie hours of 9 
and 10 with the object of giving half a day for thos(‘ m(*n who wanted to go in 
for stone-breaking and work of that kind if they had a (dianee 

M-481. r believe you have an intelligence clerk attached to the office of 
the Labour Superintendent ? -(Mr, Hunter) Y(*s. 1 think that in nearly 

all large organizations it has been found necessary or advisable to have some 
means of obtaining information regarding conditions generally including the 
workmen. This man has no special powers or protection from the company. 

M-482. Tf the intelligence clerk makes a rejjort, the Labour Superintend- 
ent has to act on that report ? — No. May I ask whether the suggestion in 
the question is that the intelligence clerk brings information against a man and 
the man is dealt with ? 

M-483. It may be against a man or it may be in favoiu of a man. But 
is it not a fact that the Ijabour Superintendent acts on the report of the intel- 
ligence clerk ? — Certainly not. 

M-484. 11 Ayr Maumj : Our information is that the intelligence clerk 
acts as a detective ? -This intelligence officer’s duties are mainly concerned 
with information concerning movements that are going on outside our owm 
workers. But there has not been a single c*ase since we luid our Labour Bureau 
where a man in our own employ has been dismissed ot has been dealt with in 
a disciplinary manner as a result of the information provided by this intel- 
ligence officer. I may say that this man moves freely and has no special pro- 
tection ; he is not unwelcome, as far as I know. He not only moves about 
freely but he is well known to all the people. 

M-486. The Chairman : He is what the (rovernment of India call an 
Information Officer ? — Yes. He attends meetings organized by political 
agitators and others because it may be that some questions arist* which will 
affect labour generally. He has at times given us information which in due 
course has been received from official sources. No complaints about our 
Information Officer have reached me from our own workmen. 

M-486. U Hla Bu : Can you tell us how^ often your Workers Council 
meets 1 — {Mr. Webster) The original council used to meet monthly, but as 
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the members saw that there was not much to talk about monthly they con- 
sidered their meeting together four times a year as suflB.cient. It used to .meet 
once in every three months more or less regularly, but it could always summon 
more meetings on the suggestion of individual members, and as a matter of 
fact this was done once or twice.. The new elected Council came into being 
while I was away, and I have not yet met them. 

M-487. It is said in the memorandum that the Labour Superintendent 
is the president of the Workers Council. I presume the Labour Superintendent 
decides what proposals should be put forward ? —{Mr. Hunter) As I said 
previously, our Labour Superintendent as President of that Council is there to 
guide the Council with regard to the manner in which its proposals and recom- 
mendations are to be put up to the Company. He is not there to decide 
matters. The Council itself has a free vote and can give its own decision by 
vote on proposals which it puts forward. For the information of the Commis- 
sion I will read the minutes of the meeting of the Workers Council (Burmese 
section) held on the 10th of September this year. “ Mg. Khin of Berne asked 
if the Company would engage more Burmans in all departments except pooling. 
Mg. Moe of Yagyipin asked if the Company would carry out more of their con- 
struction work with Burmans and cut out contractors as much as possible. 
The Labour Superintendent said that it was a question of getting the work 
done in the cheapest way possible, and it was doubtful if the proposition put 
forward would work especially in view of the lack of adequate supervision. 
Mg. Moe asked if at least it/jould be given a trial.” 

M-488. The Chairman : May we have one of those put in ? — Yes. 

M-489. V Hla Bu : You say in your memorandum that as at August 
31st 1929 housing was provided for 9,205 of your employees or 53 per cent, 
of the number employed. Will you tell us when you will be able to provide 
quarters for the remainder ? — The policy of the Company is to provide housing 
up to the percentage which is likely to be applied for and used by that per- 
sonnel which they consider to be an economic minimum eventually. What 
I mean to say is that we have to take into account the fluctuations. We 
cannot say that we shall have permanent employment always for so many 
thousand men. There must be a margin, and we can take the eventual mini- 
mum to be somewhere in the neighbourhood of, say, 80 per cent, of the current 
pay roll. Of that 80 per cent, again there will always be a percentage of em- 
ployees who do not desire Company housing and who prefer to live in villages 
or in their own. houses. Deducting both these quantities the remainder will 
eventually be provided for. We have had set-backs at times in our housing 
problem. There was a period when a new village, Ywathitgone, was built 
and for several months half the houses there stood emty, because the men 
preferred to liv6 in their villages. We are now watching the situation closely, 
and as geniune demand for further housing arises it will be met. 

M-490. Mr> Tyabji : Can you tell us the number of employees under the 
regulated, non-regulated and exempted establishments ? — We can put those 
figures in ; we have not got them here. 

M-491. Can you not tell us how many accidents took place in regulated 
establishments, how many in non-regulated and how naany in exempted es- 
tablishments ? — These distinctions are technical distinctions under the Local 
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€k>T6mment’s regulation, but in practice we make no distinction ; we treat 
them all alike. 

M-492. But you know exactly where the accidents have taken place 
and therefore you can tabulate them very easily under the different headings ?*— 
That has already been done in our memorandum. 

M-493. The figures given refer to different years. Can you give us the 
figures for 1929 ? — Yes. 

M-494. I take it that you have several departments which are interested 
in the manner in which an accident occurs ? — In the first place, it is the con- 
cern of the department in which it takes place. 

M-495. You have an insurance department and a welfare department, is 
it not ? — The insurance department takes no account of the accident at the 
time. It is purely an accounting department. 

M-496. Does your welfare department take any account ? — (Mr. Webster) 
The welfare department enquires into the cause of the accident and brings it to 
the notice of the Agent if it is due to any great carelessness on the part of the 
workman. If it is a serious accident it is reported to the warden. All acci- 
dents are enquired into, and we go on th(‘ jirinciple that if a thing falls and hits 
a man on the shoulder and does not caus(' any serious injury, the same thing, 
if it had fallen a foot the other way, might have been fatal ; we therefore see 
how such accidents could be prevented. 

M-497. You enquire into the accident, I suppose, with the engineers or 
the superintendents who are in charge of the particular department in which 
the accident took place ? — Yes. 

M-498. Can you give us a note giving the suggestions that were put for- 
ward for the prevention in future of, say, a fatal accident ? Yes, we do 
that. 

M-499. You employ contractors, I think, for the purpose of erecting tanks 
or dismantling them ? — (Mr. Hunter) Yes. 

M-60(). There have been a certain number of accidents in the work of 
erecting and dismantling tanks, and the accidents, I take it, have been fata 
in some cases ? — (Mr. Marr Grieve) So far as I know there has been only one 
fatal case. 

M-60L What sort of supervision do you exercise over these contractors ? 
— They come under the control of the Chief Engineer of the field or 
one of his assistant European subordinates. 

M-602. If a fatal accident occurs in the process of putting up a tank or 
dismantling it, what procedure do you adopt to find out as to who is respom 
sible for the accident ?~-(Mr. Hunter) We hold an enquiry just as we would 
if we had an accident in one of our own departments and endeavour to nnd out 
the circumstances of the accident. 

M-603. Can you tell us whether in any of the enquiries you have made in 
connection with these accidents you found that the reason for the accident was 
due to the negligence on the part of the superior officers in charge of ti^ con- 
tract work ? — ^In contract work we have practically no experience of accidents. 
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M-604. But you said there was one accident ? — (Mr, Mart Grieve) One 
of the clauses in the contract is that the contractor must have on the spot 
a reliable maistry. (Mr, Hunter) In all contracts for work of the nature re- 
ferred to by you there is a clause under which the contractor himself is res- 
ponsible for any compensation that may have to be paid to his workmen as a 
result of an accident. What the Company does is this : We have our own 
staff of engineers who visit the scenes of operation frequently, and it is their 
duty to see that such precautions as are normally taken by ourselves are 
taken by the contractor. I think the reason why we have been immune from 
accidents in contract work is the efficient nature of the supervision which tlie 
Company exercises. We have no experience really of these accidents in con- 
tract work. There was one case in 1924 when a man was killed in Chauk. 

M-505. Is any step taken to find out whether there has been any negli- 
gence on the part of any person when a fatal or a very serious accident occurs ? — 
Yes ; a regular enquiry is instituted for each accident. 

M-506. Did the enquiry in any case show that the accident was due to the 
negligence on the part of your superior officers or superintendents ? There 
have been cases in which subordinates and mistries have disregarded instruc- 
tions thereby causing accidents. 

M-507. What dg you do in such cases ? — Such iren are dealt with as the 
Company consideis is adequate to deter them from a repetition of the offence. 

M-508. The Chairman : You take disciplinary action in accordance with 
the offence ? — Yes. 

M-509. I suppose it may vary from a reprimand to dismissal ? — Yes. 
We cannot cut out entirely the human element and the liability to make 
mistakes. 

M-510. Mr, Tyahji : In your memorandum you say that in cases where 
large firms like yours insure internally their risks under the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act, there shoukl be no question of insurance outside ? — We con- 
sider that there is no need for legislation in the circumstances mentioned. 

M-511. Do you not think that if you insure internally with your own 
firm, Ihe firm may reasonably give a deposit to Goveriunent just as the other 
insurance companies do { — 1 do not consider that is necessary. 

M-5r2. The Chairman : Would not the employee get more liberal treat- 
ment from the Company which does its own insurance than if the case had to 
be fought with an ordinary outside insurance company ? — He is covered by the 
Act. Compensation must be paid through the local Commissioner for the Act. 

M-513. [f a case goes to a court of law, the real defendant is the insurance 
company where you are insured. Experience shows that the workman gets 
worse treatment where he is dealing with an insurance company than where 
he is dealing with the employer direct ? — My own view is that that would be 
the case here. 

M-514. If you put your insurance into the hands of a company, they have 
their profits and dividends to make, and it is their business to fight for the 
letter of the law, whereas you can administer the spirit more than the letter. 
Is that the case ? — ^Yes. 
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M-616. Mr, Tyabji : Has the number of fatal and permanent disable- 
ment accidents been rather heavy in the Yenangyaung fields ? — 1 think not. 
It is very difficult to draw a comparison between the work here and work in 
any other industry. There is no other industry quite like it. Here we are 
dealing with complicated and heavy machinery and, so far as I am aware, 
compared with other industries in India, the liability to accidents is pro- 
bably greater. How our percentage of accidents to workers compares with 
other industries I do not know. 

M-516. It works out at 1*89 per 1000 for fatal and 6 * 18 per 1000 fo • per- 
manent disablement. These are taken from the figures under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. Your total is not known ? — The total can be deduced 
from those figures. 

M-517. Is there any report published by Government on the oil fields of 
Burma, giving the statistics of employment and accidents other than tho^ic 
under the I'actories or Worlanen’s Compensation Act ? — 1 know of none. 

M-blS. So that, there is no possibility of knowing the number of persons 
employed in the oil fields or the a(‘-cidents which take place ?- -We are prepared 
to furnish that information. All serious accidents are reported to the Warden. 

M-519. Is it a fact that in your works when a man officiates in a higher 
grade, you very often do not give him the officiating pay Webster) 

In call cases of workers, we do so. {Mr. Hunter) In all cases of labour, we 
do so. 

M-620. 1 am told that in one of your workshops you had a man working 
on about Rs. 276 a month and another on Rs. 100 a month officiated for him 
but got only Rs. 1(K) a month Webster) The organization of the 

machine shops is that there is one European per shift with one Burman or 
Indian supervisor imder him. It is possible that in this particular case the 
European might have gone on leave temporarily, and the man working in his 
place may have considered that be should have a part of the pay of the Euro- 
pean. I do not, however, know of any workman oi supervisor in the machine 
shops getting Rs. 275 a month. {Mr. Hunter) In actual practice, if the 
second man takes the place of the he^d man, he gets the pay of the particular 
job. 

M-621. Woiild you agree to the Mahomedan workmen getting 2 hour 
for prayer every Friday ? 

The Chairman : Has it ever been asked for ? — (Jlfr. Webster) It was 
asked for about two years ago, and put up to the Company at the time. It was 
not granted. {Mr. Hunter) With eight hour shifts, it would be difficult to 
grant that facility. The men have the remaining 16 hoius of the day in which 
to offer their prayers. 

M-622. Colonel Ruesell : In your memorandum you give details of a 
large medical staff, but you do not give details with regard to the public health 
control of your Company’s area. Who does that ? — {Dr. Terry) There is no 
public health control that I am aware of. 

M-623. Who controls conservancy and sanitation ? — Our own doctors. 
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M-624. The doctors you have engaged in the hospitals ? — Our own medical 
staff. They have their own organization, and they detail special men for 
that work. 

M-525. Have they got the time to do dispensary and hospital work and 
public health work in addition ? — They have to make the time. 

M-626. Have you got any subordinates like sanitary inspectors employed 
in your Company’s area ? — There are no sanitary inspectors now. 

M-527. Has the appointment of sanitary inspectors ever been consider- 
ed ? — Yes. We had one about a year ago, but he was not satisfactory. 

M-628. Then the whole thing is now left to your Medical Officers ? — 
Yes. (Mr, Hunter) We have men working under the supervision of our 
Medical Officers who do the work usually done by sanitary inspectors. 

M-529. What is the general relationship of the Company to a municipality 
like that of Yenangyaung, where you have a large number of employees working, 
and what is the relationship of the Company to the district authorities as re- 
gards public health administration ? They do not assist you, and you do not 
associate with them at all ? — (Dr. Terry) No. 

M-530, You are responsible for the health and sanitation of the whole of 
the area ?- -We are not really. We do a certain amount of sanitation work. 

M-531. As regards your own area ? — (Mr. Hunter) We attend to that 
ourselves. 

M-532. There is no question of the local authorities, either municipal or 
district board, having any co -operation with the Company in its control of 
public health ? -I may say there is a difference between this area and the Chauk 
area. In the Chauk area with which we arc concerned, there is the Chauk 
Town Council, in which wo have representation, and our doctors are on that 
Council. 8o, for practical purposes, the sanitation and hygiene in the Chauk 
Town Council area is under the control of our medical officers. 

M'533. That has never been attempted in Yenangyaung ? — No. 

M-534. Would it be possible, or would it be looked on with favour ? — 
We cannot tackle Yenangyaung Town. ^ 

M-535. Could Mr. Webster give us the figures of infant mortality for the 
municipality of Yenangyaung ? — (Mr. Webster) Chauk was mentioned, 
not Yenangyaung. For the whole of Chauk, in 1928 the infantile mortality 
was 712*33 per 1000. In Chauk B. 0. C. barracks and quarters in 1930 the 
figure is 290 odd per thousand. 

M-536. I take it that a figure like 712 means really that a great number of 
births are not being registered ? — Yes. 

M-637. Mr, Cliff: Was the death rate worse in relation to the munici- 
pality ? — Yes. (Mr, Webster) The figure for the same period is 340 per 1000. 
It ie from the same Gk)vemment report. 

M-538. Your infantile mortality being about 248 per 1000, has the question 
of child welfare organization been ever taken up by the Company to try to 
reduce this high rate ? — The proposal was put forward last year that we should 
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atart some infant welfare organization by engaging a Bvirmese doctor and 
Burmese nurses to concentrate on that and the treatment of other diseases. 
That was just before I went home. I know the treatment of other diseases 
has been agreed to, but I do not know the position as regards child welfare 
movement. 

M-539, Colonel Russell : Has it ever been considered necessary to have 
a woman medical officer on your m<idical staff ? — (Dr. Terry) No. 

M“540. Do you think there would be any work for her to do if there was 
one appointed ?-~I think nurses would be the best. 

M-541. Would a nurse be enough to develop work bke maternity relief 
and child welfare ? — 1 think a nursi‘ should be sufficient. A woman medical 
officer would not bt‘ necessary. 

M-542. You say that water is available from stand pipes for 24 hours a 
day. Going round some of the lines yesterday . we saw that there were a number 
of water tubs in the houses. If then‘ are stand pipes what is the necessity 
for w^ater tubs (Mr. Webster) Although the pipes run underground, in 
the hot weath(‘r the w^ater (‘oming from the stand pipes is so hot that it is not 
fit for drinking. The second reason is that it is for fire protection. The 
quarters are all made of matting, and the men th('ms?lves have plac(Hl the 
tubs there. Their excuse is that, in the event of a fire, tliey would not be 
able to g(^i sufficient water from tht‘ running water tap to extinguish even a 
small outbreak of fire. Fire services have been put in these barracks, but even 
a tap of viator on the spot is not going to bo of much use as the material out 
of which the barracks ani? built is veiy inflammable. 

M-543. It may not be so safe from the health point of view’ ? - From the 
point of view of the workers, it is going to lie very difficult in actual practice 
to remove them. 

M-544. You say there is no industrial disease. Have you had any cases 
of oil dermatitis among the si(h i - (Dr. Terry) One or two. 

M-545. Could you say how’ many cases you have had during the last two 
years ? — No. 

M-540. Could you give us approximately the number of cases you have 
seen ? — Five, during the last 3 years. 

M-547 . The Chairman : In your hospital records you will have information 
regarding the nature of your cases. Could you send to us the number of cases 
of oil dermatitis and any other form of industrial disease that you have had for 
the last 3 years in the oil field ? — Yes. 

M-648. Mr. CUff : In your answers to questions by the Chairman, with 
regard to the attitude and the relationship of the Company to trade unions, 
you used a phrase something like this : in dealing with the beginnings of a 
representative organization May I take that to mean that the Company 
would be sympathetic and would be prepared to treat with the beginnings of a 
representative organization ? — (Mr. Hunter) We have done so. 

M-649. Are you still prepared to do so ? — Yes. 

M-660. Is it one of the objects of the Workers Councils that ihey should 
deal with matters arising out of employment, viz., work under certain terms 
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and conditions, pay. hours of work and so on ? Can the Workers Councila 
deal with matters of that kind ?— -There is no restriction at all on such matters 
being discussed by them. 

M-55]. Matters of that kind are common to all workers. You have 
apparently formed Workers Councils on a racial basis. Does not that prevent 
common action and conmion representation ? — If and when these coimcils show 
. any desire to work together and it is possible for them to work together satis- 
factorily, tlie Company would put no obstacles in the way of their doing so. 

M-552. What is the obstacle to start Workers Councils common to both 
races ? - -{Mr, W duster) The obstacle is the translation of the proceedings into 
Ooriya, Teliigu, Ilindustani, Burmese, and making the people with different 
languages unde rstand one another. 

M-5r)3. You have heard what ]\Ir. Tliuder has said, that f h(' Labour Super- 
intendent must be the voice of-the workp(‘Opl^ ? Yes. Aefually, we Imd quite 
a successful sports meeting last year at wliich we had a mixed committee of 
Burmans and Indians, hut v/e had a most harassing time getting things from 
one side to the other. It would have been very much easier with separate 
committees for eaeli race. 

M-654. That surely adds to the spice of life. Is there no more fundamental 
objection than that ? — No. 

M-565. Is not such a proposal worth considering ? — {Mr. Hunter) 

I think the men’s own feelings have to be considered, and we desire them to 
develop their own councils themselves. 

M-556. You stated this morning that your Labour Bureau have been 
successful. Is it the intention of the Company to extend them to other places ? 
— We are doing so. At the moment the Assam Oil Company has a Labour 
Superintendent at Digboi who was trained here, and he has been inaugurating 
a Bureau there on the same lines as here. At the same time, only yesterday 
I have received a long letter from the distributing organization of the Company 
in India putting up schemes for co-operative stores for employees of the Burma 
Shell Oil Storage and Distributing (bmpany , primarily in Madras and eventually 
in Calcutta and Bombay. The whole scheme has been put up to us for comment 
and advice. In April last year, three assistants of the Burma Shell 
Co,, one from Bombay, one from Madras and one from Calcutta came here 
for 2\ months for training. Their idea also is to inaugurate at their principal 
centres of employment, organizations run on lines which are basically the same 
as ours. 

M-657. May the Commission take it that your experience of the welfare 
and medical work is sufficiently satisfactory to justify its extension to the 
other spheres of activity covered by the Company ? — That is our opinion. 

M-558. With regard to employment, down at the Labour Bureau this 
mornii^ we saw quite a number of people knocking about, and I wondered 
whether it was not possible for the Company to register a reserve sufficient 
to meet its requirements. You seem to be registering more men than are 
necessary to meet your requirements. Could you not register just what is 
sufficient to meet your requirements ? — ^As I said before, our policy has been 
the result of an effort to deal out what we consider to be the fairest treatment 
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far the largest number, but we are prepared to consider recommendations 
and ideas. 

M-669. I was wondering whether you were not in fact holding out an in- 
ducement to the people who would have to wait relatively a long time before 
they got employment, an inducement which is not fair to them ? — I think the 
only answer I can give is that ultimately the number of jobs available up here 
is the same, and although individuals may miss opportunities because they are 
on our waiting list and may prefer to remain on it rather than accept immediate 
employment elsewhere, some one else gets the job available, and the ultimate 
total amount of unemployment is not affected by the fact that we do keep a 
register open. 

M-560. But you are apparently holding a number of people here. Take 
one case. A man comes up here, because he is frightened by the riots in 
Rangoon. He is a new man. He has been some time here, and it seems that 
it would be better in the interest of the Company and in the interest of the man 
to tell him that there is no opportunity of work here? — They can ascertain 
when they register what the chances of employment are. If a man who is off 
the regis er comes on now, he knows fairly well that, in the normal course of 
events, it would be six months probably before he gets a job. 

M-561. Would it not be better to reduce the number, and not register so 
many men as you are at present registering ? — I think possibly it would, and 
will consider this aspect further. 

M-662. On the question of leave, is it not possible to arrange some system 
wh^eby the men whose pay is below Rs. 34 may be given a period of leave so 
that they can be sure of resuming their old position after return from leave ? — 
That is a matter which I am prepared to investigate. There are considerable 
dfficulties mainly of organization, but I shall look into them and see to what 
extent they can be overcome. 

M-563. Mr. Ahmed . The Honorary Secretary of the Burma Labour 
Union was examined yesterday and he told us that his union had some cor- 
respondence with the management. Will you please enlighten us as to what 
that is about ? — letter was received just before the arrival of the Commission 
asking whether certain specified men could be granted leave of* absence from 
work to enable them to give evidence before the Commisvsion to which we 
replied in the affirmative. 

M-664. Was there no othei correspondence between you and the Union? — 
{Mr, Webster) We have had correspondence with the Labour Union at different 
times going back to November 1922, and we cannot lell you aL the moment 
all the answers that were sent to their letters. 

M-565. Your present attitude towards the Labour Union is one of sympathy 
I take it ? — {Mr, Hunter) We are prepared to deal with them sympa- 
thetically and to co-operate with them always subject to the proviso that we 
must be satisfied that the Labour Union is representative of labour. 

M-666. You mean that it should not be mingled up with politics ?-r-We 
have an instance here where a man comes forward and says that he is the 
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secretary of a Labour Union, hut there is no evidence to show that there has 
be^n any meeting of any section of labour at which he was appointed secretary* 

M-567. In view of the fact that one of those who appeared before us as 
representing the Labour Union is a member of your Workers Council, I hope 
you will have no objection to consider the grievances put forward by the Union t 
— I would only deal with each case as it came up, and I do not admit that 
because one member of the Workers Council may have been present that that 
is any evidence that the Labour Union is representative of local labour. 

M-568. You are not willing to recognize this Union even if it was recognized 
by the All-India Trade Union Congress ? — ^I have already said that if we get 
a properly constituted and representative Labour union locally we are prepared 
to recognize it. 

M-669. Are you not prepared to give recognition to the Union even 
though the All-India Trade Union Congress recognizes it ? — I would require 
to be satisfied that the All-India Trade Union Congress was a properly consti- 
tuted body. 

M-570. Take it from me that the Government recognize the All-India Trad© 
Union Congress ? — If the Government recognize it then we would also recogniz© 
it. 

M-571. My friend Mr. Tyabji raised the question of giving Muhammadan 
employees 2 hours off on Fridays for prayers. You might be aware that even 
in the Indian Legislature and the Provincial Legislatures about 1| hours are 
given for this purpose. Can you not follow a similar practice here ? — I fear 
that such action might possibly prejudice the chances of the members of that 
particular religion for employment, with the Company. 

M-672. You have said in your memorandum that you give them a certain 
number of holidays. Supposing the Muhammadan workers say that in lieu 
of the two hours they will be taking on Fridays they are prepared to forego 
a corresponding number of holidays, will you be prepared to grant them this 
concession ? — If our workmen themselves would agree to that I would personally 
have no objection. 

M-573. On an average your unskilled labourer gets Rs. 27 a months 
1 understand that the cost of living in these parts is slightly higher than it is 
in India and that it costs about Rs. 15 to 20 for his food expenses here ? — 
There are messes in the barracks, and in some of them it is as low as Rs. 7 a 
month. 

M-574. Is it not a fact that because he does not get a living wage he is com- 
pelled to join such messes where more than 40 or 50 men huddle together ? — 
That is his own arrangement, and we find in this huddling together in messes 
there are men who are earning Rs. 27 a month and also men who are drawing 
Rs. 50 or 60. .That is what he likes and he considers it adequate for himself. 

M-575. The Chadnmn : And thereby he is able to send more money 
to his country ? — Yes. The cost of the mess for a man comes to anything 
between Rs. 7 and 12. 

M-576. Mr. Ahmed : I hope you will agree with me that it is because 
of his indebtedness he has to live in such a poor way ? — No. I would refer 
you to the Government statistics which liave just been published. 
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M-677. Sir Victor Sassoon : You mentioned that you have some workers 
working 10 hours a day. Is it not a fact that outside your firm there are men 
working even 12 hours a day in this field ? — I really do not know that. 

M-678. Do you give compensation even to those classes of men who do 
not come under the Workmen’s Compensation Act ? — ^We have always done 
that. 

M-679. The Chairman : We were told by the Labour Union representatives 
yesterday that the charge for rice was Rs. 16 in the profit sharing shop, while 
it was only Rs. 13 in the bazaar ? — (itf r. Webster) I cannot say to which 
months it referred, but I do not think it is true. So much depends upon the 
quality of the rice. You can have a certain class of rice selling at Rs. 16 in 
the bazaar, a certain class at Rs. 1 3 or Rs. 12 and so on. There are many kinds 
of rice, and I do not know which class of rice in the profit sharing stores was 
compared with that in the bazaar. 

M-680. I take it that your turn-over of rice is a large one ?— Our turn- 
over is about 3,000 bags a month, or 300 tons. 

M-681. Theref(ire they will not come and buy in the stores unless they 
consider that either the price or the quality is to their advantage ? — Every 
man is a free agent in the matter. The only difference between the profit 
sharing stores and the bazaar is that the pr. fit sharing stores sells on credit 
against a man’s pay. He has a coupon book and in that he writes that he 
wants so much stores — it may be rice, may be kerosene oil, clothes or other 
commodities. He can buy up to the limit of the wages due to him. 

M-582. All the profit made is shared out ; is that in proportion to the pur- 
chases made by individuals or in proportion to the number of members ? — 
It is shared out in proportion to the purchases. Supposing a man purchases 
200 Rs. worth of goods in a year and the profit sharing stores declares a dividend 
of 10 per cent., that man will receive Rs. 20 as his share of the profit. 

M-583. Therefore whatever you charge above the cost price it comes back 
to him in proportion to his purchases ? — ^Actually more, because the Company 
supplies kerosene oil to the stores at a concession rate which is below the market 
rate and the stores sells it at the market rate. 

M-684. What happens to a member of the profit sharing stores in case 
of his return to his country and there is a balance to his credit ? — He invariably 
authorizes somebody in the field to draw the amount on his behalf. In some 
cases he writes to us to send the amount of his dividend to his address in his 
country, which is done. 

M-686. These members really have some pretty close knowledge of the 
principles of co-operation. They know that they have to claim dividends ? — 
Yes. There is very little left unclaimed. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 

Mr. B. 0. PATTLB, I.C.S., WardeUt Burma Oil Fields^ Ymmgmm. 

M-586. The Chmnmn : What is the area of your jurisdiction ?~The 
jurisdiction under the Oil Fields Act extends to the Yenanma and Padaukj^in 
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Oilfields which are very small areas ; it extends to the Minbn oilfield which is 
above and below Minbu town and is several miles long; to the Yenangyat 
oilfield which is also rather a large area, the Chauk oilfield which contains the 
whole of the Sale township, and the area over the river known as Lanywa, 
to the Yenangyaung oilfield which consists of the whole of the area which the 
Commission has seen, and extends as far as certain villages which are a few 
miles out. 

M-587 . Act No. 1 of 1918 appears to give you very great powers as Warden. 
Are there many occasions on which you have to exercise these powers ? — 
I am not sure whether any order has been issued under sub-section (a) of 
Section 12- A concerning dahs, bludgeons and loaded sticks and as far as 
I can discover, from enquiries in my office, no order has been issued under (h), 
1 personally have never had occasion to use Section 12 (A) (ul. 

M-588. You have powers to exclude persons from the oilfields area ? — ^Yes. 

M-589. Is that a power that is often used ? — As far as I can ascertain, 
in 1927 three orders were passed, in 1928 none, in 1929 two by the Assistant 
Warden at Chauk. Those were orders of exclusion under Rule 68. There is 
one other order not included in that list ; I am not sure if it was passed in 1929 
or 1930 ; it was passed by the Assistant Warden. 

M*690. For what kind of reasons were those orders of exclusion issued ? — 
I cannot say as to those in 1927 ; it is quite possible that those orders are no 
longer in force ; there were one or two rather petty cases. As to the two in 
1929, to the best of my recollection, the Assistant Warden ejected two persons 
who were inciting people living within the notified area of Chauk Town — and 
inciting them with s6me success — ^to refuse payment of the local taxes imposed 
by the Town Committee with the authority of the Local Government. The 
later order to which I referred was passed against one of those two men. Both 
those men I think appeal d to the Commissioner, Magwe Division, who is the 
appel'ate authority ; and if I remember rightly — I have no copies of the orders 
here — the Commissioner indicated that the Assistant Warden might let them 
come back. He did not set aside the order. I could verify that later on. This 
man went to the Assistant Warden, and the Assistant Warden warned him by an 
order in writing saying that he could come back but if at any future time there 
was any indication that he was engaged in similar activities he would again 
expel him. Later on he did expel him. I have no copy of the order of ex- 
pulsion here, but 1 am informed that it was actually read out in the Legislative 
Council. I do not know whether the warning issued by the Assistant Warden 
to this man previously was also so read out, because I have no copy of the pro- 
ceedings. 

M-691. Presumably an agitation against the payment of taxes was a 
political matter ? — ^Yes. 

M-692. Have you during your time of office used these powers in any 
industrial labour questions? — I myself have never passed such an order; I 
have been here for Smonths in 1927-28 and since the beginning of 1929; I was 
here during 1918 and the beginning of 1919, but at that time the power, 
although it existed, existed in a very wide form under the Defence of India 
Petroleum Buies which were made under the Defence of Tudja Act, I do not think 
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several men were removed from the oilfield altogether ; but that was not an 
industrial matter at all. 

M-693. Are you aware that any of your Assistant Wardens have used 
these powers in labour or industrial matters ? — No ; the only three orders 
passed by the Assistant Warden all related to the no-tax campaign in Chauk. 

M-694. Mr, Cliff: I take it that you as Warden have power to coimter- 
mand an order of an Assistant ? — No, the Assistant Warden has exactly the 
same legal powers as the Warden. An appeal must go to the Commissioner, 
Magwe Division. 

M-595. The Chairman : What is your relation with the municipal gov- 
ernments in your areas ? — My relation with the Yenangyaung Municipal 
Committee is officially none. Under the Burma Municipal Act I think the 
Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner of the Division have certain powers. 
It is the usual practice, and it is certainly the practice in this Division so far 
as I am aware, that the Commissioner exercises these powers conferred by 
the Municipal Act or the Rural Self-Government Act of controlling local 
bodies. The Warden has no official relation with local bodies except in so far 
as he is connected with the municipality by reason of his being Chairman 
of the Yenangyaung Hospital Committee. 

M-596. Then do your position and your powers really relate to the mul- 
tiplicity of technical questions that are constantly arising in the development 
of an oilfield where there are three or more competing producers ? — Yes, 
those are the essential functions of the Warden, and if it were not necessary 
to exercise those functions, probably the Warden would not exist at all. 

M-597. The purpose of this Act and these powers is to see that the oilfield 
is developed in a manner which, while doing justice to prospectors and deve- 
lopers, is consistent with the interests of Burma as a whole ? — Perhaps that 
puts it a little too widely. The main fimction in this field is to see that bad 
work does not damage the oil sands which are originally the property of Gov- 
ernment but are being exploited, either under grants or leases, by companies. 

M-598. That is what I meant really : for the protection of the imtional 
property when that property is leased out to various interests ?— That is quite 
correct. 

M-599. Colonel Russell : —-You are the President of the Yenangyaung 
Municipal Hospital ? — The Yenangyaung Hospital Committee. 

M-600. Is that an administrative Committee or an advisory com- 
mittee ? — I think it can be correctly described as an administrative committee. 
It passes all bills ; it decides on all expenditure other than the salary of the 
sub-assistant surgeon, who is a Government servant, and is paid by Govern- 
ment. It appoints all servants of the hospital other than the sub-assistant 
surgeon. 

M-601. So it is not really a municipal hospital at all ? — I think that r^uires 
further explanation. The committee is formed under the. Hospital Finance 
Scheme of which the details may be found in a Resolution of Government 
dated 1922. That Resolution provides that in the case of hospitab situated 
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in municipalities there shall be a hospital committee composed of a certain 
number of members of the municipal committee elected by that conamittee, 
a certain number of members of the district council elected by that council, 
one or more Government ofiBicers appointed by the Commissioner of the 
Division^ and a certain number of representatives of the general public 
also appointed by the Commissioner of the Division. 

M-602. The Chairman : Is your position ex officio, or are you appointed 
by the Commissioner ? — I have been appointed by the Commissioner both 
as a member and as President of the hospital committee ; it is the custom to 
appoint usually the most senior Government officer in the place. 

M-603. Colonel Bussell : This hospital which is used to a very consider- 
able extent by the employees of the oilfields is financed by the Municipality, 
the District Council, Government and also by donations, I understand ? — 
That is so ; the financing of this hospital has been the subject of correspond- 
ence more than once and the latest orders, which I only received a few 
days ago, have fixed the contribution for the next triennium of Government, 
District Council, Municipal Committee and two oil companies. That I may say 
depends on the goodwill of the oil companies. 

M-604. Do the donations to be given by the oil cotupanies find a place 
in the Government order ? — The Government order must contain the exact 
way in which the total of Rs. 15,602, which is the basic cost of the hospital 
as calculated at the beginning of this scheme, is to hv obtained. The actual 
orders of Government relating to the maintenance of the hospital for the 
next triennium which have just come give the following annual figures : 
total cost Rs. 15,602 ; Government Rs. 3,055 ; Magwe District Council Rs. 
6,971 ; Municipal Committee Rs. 4,632 ; British Burma Petroleum Company 
Rs. 1,111 ; Indo-Burma Petroleum Company Rs. 833. 

M-606. The Chairman : Those are companies that do not maintain 
hospitals of their own ? — That is so. These figures are based on certain 
statistics of patients which have been collected. In addition to that there 
are donations or subscriptions of various people in the station, and various 
smallj^ims pay. We have a subscription book. The Burmah Oil Company 
has promised Rs. 2,000 a year, not on the ground that it has a direct obliga- 
tion, because it itself provides for all its employees, but because the hospital 
is a useful local institution. 

M-606. Colonel Russell : This hospital is a nece^ssity to the municipality ? — 
It is. 

M-607. li it were not there, there would be no medical facilities at all ? — 
That is so ; every municipal town in Burma has a hospital and it certainly 
should have one. 

M-608. What does the Municipal Committee do in connection with 
the health control of its own municipal area ? — I am not familiar with the 
details or with the criticisms passed by the Commissioner and the Director 
of 'Public Health ; but it is the duty of a Municipal Committee under the 
Itfunioipal Act to maintain the public health ; it organizes day and night 
cotiseryaiicy ; it has a sanitary inspector, I believe, in charge of those ; it has 
on^y recently, after many years, a piped water supply, the pipes of which 
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you will see in the roads. Under the orders of Government the senior 
Government medical officer in any town is ex officio health officer of the 
municipality unless that municipality has appointed a health officer 
of its own ; but that appointment does not give him any executive control 
over the activities of the committee or its staff. This municipality has not 
placed the conservancy staff under the orders of the sub-assistant surgeon, 
who in my opinion, if he had control, would probably very greatly increase 
the efficiency of both day and night conservancy. 

M-609. Is it the fact that the only remuneration that this senior medical 
officer gets as health officer of the municipality is Rs. 15 a month in order 
that he may go round to report causes of death, as a sort of travelling or con- 
veyance allowance ? — I think the Rs. 15 is probably paid to him for the 
purpose of supervising the registration of deaths. 1 thuik allowances of that 
kind have been permitted to sub-assistant surgeons, but as he is ex offiicio 
Health Officer, 1 think I am correct in stating that the Municipal Committee 
could not pay him any sum of money for performing the. duties of Health 
Officer. He is a Government servant and he is ex officio Health Officer ; 
it is part of his duty. 

M-610. The Chairman : The point is that between the municipality 
and the rest of the area there is not any co-ordination in sanitation ? — I am 
not certain whether the District Council has a Health Officer of its own ; 
but if it has, the district is a vast area. I believe the District Council does a 
little in the way of sanitating the oilfield villages. If anj-thing was to be 
done with them, they would require very much more drastic treatment 
than they have received. As regards co-ordination with the Burmah Oil 
Company’s staff, 1 think the Commission were informed that there is none ; 
but 1 hope that is not true. I arranged some time ago for all reports of 
epidemic disease that come to me to be sent to the Field Medical Officer 
and expect that is done. It is of great use to them, for instance, to know 
there is a case of cholera in the town. 

M-611. Colonel Russell : You said that this medical officer of Govern- 
ment who is ex officio health officer, has t^ do supervision of registration of 
births and deaths. The figures that are available for Yenangyaung show, 
I think, that registration of births is not being done propcirly because your 
infantile mortality figure is an enoimously high one ? — I am not sufficiently 
familiar with the actual facts to express an opinion on that ; it depends on 
the efficiency of the registrars who are appointed, and what inducements 
are given them by the municipality to perform their work properly. 

M-6r2. Is not this area sufficiently important to have a separate health 
officer for the Yenangyaung Municipality ? — The whole question is bound up 
with Local Government administration. At present we have the munici- 
pality which begins a little way along this road and ends before you get to the 
Finger Print Bureau, and we have these outside areas which are village 
tancts. They form part of a circle under a circle board, which circle extends 
down the river 10 or 16 miles and which forms part of the district under the 
control of the District Council. 

M- 613 . Would it not be a great advantage to have an officer with publie 
heidth qualifications to supervise the whole of public health work here and 
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paid for by contributions fronoi the different bodies ? — It might be possible 
lo arrange that way ; personally I would prefer a unified administration* 
But the question was gone into in and after 1919 and for reasons which were 
perfectly sound at the time the proposal was negatived. I think that since 
then things have not changed. The matter has been considered more than 
once. 

M-fild. The Chairman : Are we not taking you a little out of your 
province ? — Yes, you are taking me a little out of my legal province, but 
sometimes all sorts of things come to me and I have to deal with them 
whatever my legal position may be. 

M-615. Mr, Ahmed : The trade unionists suggested yesterday that 
the Government officers here did not help them in any way but always sided 
with the employers. Is it not part of your duty to help the workers to 
make representations in regard to their grievances ? — I am not aware of what 
the trade unionists said. The Secretary of the Labour Union here saw 
me and expressed his desire to give evidence before the Labour Commission. 
As the Senior Government Officer here I naturally assisted any one who 
wished to communicate with the Labour Commission. 

Is it not part of your duties to help the workers in making representations 
before their employers ? 

The Chairman : It is not his duty. 

The Witness : If any individual had any complaint which could be 
dealt with under my powers I would naturally deal with it. If I 
considered that it was a case for a criminal or civil court I would tell him 
to go there. If it was a case of a man having a grievance against the person 
employing him I would tell him that it was no business of mine to assist 
him in making representations to his employers. 

M-616. Mr. Cliff : You said that your jurisdiction extended over 
certain village tracts and the Municipality in addition to the oilfields. If 
you passed an order excluding certain people from the oilfields would 
that order apply to those villages and the Municipality ?— I can exclude 
them from any part of the oilfields. Orders have been passed in the past 
excluding certain persons from the fenced area of the oilfields. But generally 
by oilfields ” I do not mean only places where oil is produced. The area 
jurisdiction is described in the manual and it includes one or two 
village tracts also. 

M-617. When there was a strike in 1923 and again in 1926 were these 
powers under section 12-A exercised in any way that would prevent the people 
who were on strike from meeting together and making representations to the 
employers It looks as if section 12-A did not exist in 1923 or 1926. 

M-618. Could not that section as it exists now be used to prevent the 
legitimate activities of workmen ? It looks to me as if it could be exercised 
so as to absolutely break a strike ? — The section enables the warden to 
prohibit such things as the carrying of certain weapoi^^ collection of missiles^ 
pabiic exhibition of corpses or effigies, delivery of harangues, use of gestuies 
or representation and other things which may be of a nature to outrage 
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morality or decency or probably inflame religions animosity or hostility 
between different classes. I have no personal experience of strikes and 
I cannot say whether these powers could be used in that way or not. 

M-619. The Chairman : I think there is no question that these powers 
could be used so as to prevent a legitimate meeting of workmen to talk over 
their grievances and present them to their employers. Anyhow you have 
never used them in that way and never intend to use them ? — No. 

M-620. Mr. Cliff : It appears to me that these powers could be exercised 
in that way and I only want to know whether the witness agrees. I under- 
stand that he does not. The exact meaning of this section may be a subject 
for legal exposition ? — As I said before, I have no experience of strikes ; 
and the only words which seem to relate to a strike as distinct from 
other kinds of dispute which may cause a disturbance are those which refer 
to the promotion of hostility between different classes It appears to 
me that it gives power to prohibit the delivery of harangues which might 
promote hostility between the employers and the workmen. But I cannot 
say that a peaceful meeting will be prohibited. 

M-621. Do you not consider that the taking of finger prints is no longer 
necessary ? — I think it is necessary to explain the origin of the system. 
About 1916, there was an epidemic of incendiarism in this field. For many 
years the oil companies here had not been satisfied with the police protection 
given on the field. Various methods of improvement were discussed and it 
was finally decided to adopt a system whereby it would be possible to restrict 
entrance to the field to persons who had something in the nature of a permit 
so as to protect the field against the criminal activities of certain persons. 
A fence was then put round the then drilled area. A Finger Print Bureau 
was instituted. Every employee on the field had his finger print taken 
and a pass issued to him. A pass can be refused by the Warden. If any 
man has been found to have had a previous conviction his case comes through 
the Sub-divisional Police Officer to the Warden who decides whether a pass 
should be refused or not. Since that time I understand that the finger print 
system has been found to be of great use by the Burmah Oil Company for 
keeping a record of the services of their men. Although there are certain 
difficulties in its working which do not affect labour particularly, until there 
was some general move for its abolition I think it should stay. 

M-622. The, Chairman : What was the motive of the incendiarism ? — 
I was not'^here at the time ; I have only hoard casual statements from my 
predecessor. The motive may have been mere mischief. It may ^ have 
been definitely political. All I know is that there was a serious situation 
demanding action on the part of Government, if the industry was to be carried 
on. 

M-623. Mr. Cliff: I understand there was a situation which required 
drastic steps. But is there a necessity for it still ? — I would myself like to 
continue the system and make it more efficient One difficulty is that the 
field has outgrown the fence and it would be very costly to extend it all 
round. A proposal has been made to substitute for the fence a sort of 
prohibited area winch could be demarcated partly by fences and partly by 
posters and public notices. I should not like to discuss the matter now aa 
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it is still with the Government. Anyhow I should like to see that undesirable 
persons were definitely kept out of the oilfields. 

M-624. It is not because an offence has been committed but because 
of a fear of an offence being committed ? — ^Yes. For instance the 
question of theft on the oilfields is a very serious one now Every 
kind of material is stolen inspite of the vigilance of the police 
and the value of things lost amounts to a good deal every year. 
For this reason alone it is desirable to keep out jindesirable 
persons. To fence the whole field now would be a very costly thing for the 
oil companies. As regards fear of offences being committed, I think it is 
true to say that every strike has been accompanied by an outbreak of incen- 
diarism. Rigs are burnt down. Quite apart from the losses to the Companies 
caused by the burning down of the rigs and the consequent loss of produc- 
tion till the rigs are re-erected, the Government and the royalty receivers 
have to lose a considerable income. Moreover, if many rigs were burnt 
down and wells set fire to and the industry was disorganised, the wells pro- 
ducing w^ater could not be pumped and the valuable oil sands would be 
flooded with water and damaged considerably. It is a very serious problem, 
now that the oil sands are old and much depleted. The oil sands are the 
property of Government and as Warden I have to see that the water is pumped 
out and the sands kepi in good order. The finger-print bureau is part of a 
system of protection given to the oilfields and the scheme should be considered 
as a whole. 

M-625. Mr. Tyabji : Besides your duties as Warden have you any 
work in connection with the Factory Act ? — The Warden and the Assistant. 
Warden are additional or assistant Inspectors of Factories under the Fac- 
tories Act. 

M-626. Do you deal with workmen’s compensation ? — I am Commis- 
sioner for Workmen’s Compensation for this area and the Assistant Warden 
is Commissioner for the Sale Township. 

M-627. When a fatal or serious accident occurs what do you do under 
the Factories Act ? — In the case of a fatal accident, whatever Act it may fall 
under I invariably hold an inquest under the Criminal Procedure Code. 
As regards serious accidents I may or may not take any action. The duties 
of non-professional Factory Inspectors who are usually the District Magistrates, 
are laid down in a circular. Usually the Factory Inspector visits the 
factory and requires that certain things should be done and I visitibhe factory 
a month or two afterwards to see that the Factory Inspector’s orders have 
been carried out. I invariably accompany the Factory Inspector to under- 
stand what he wants to be done. 

M-628, I understand that a certain portion of the oilfields does not come 
under the Factories Act at all ? — There is a definition of factory ” in the 
Factories Act, that there must be power machinery and 20 workers employed. 
Here there are quite a number of small places, such as gas pump stations and 
so forth, in which there is machinery which may require a fence or something 
like that but in which less than 20 people are employed ; they are not factories. 
Tli^ you have the whole of the general activity of the oilfield, botih on the rig 
and outside it, which has nothing to do with the Factories Act. 
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M-629. So that jou would have nothing to do with any accidents arising 
at oil' wells or on the oilfields? — In my capacity as an additional Inspector of 
Factories I should have nothing to do with it, but in my capacity as Warden 
I might have a lot to do with it. Accidents may be caused by conflagrations 
of inflammable oils and substances ; there is a circular in the Petroleum Manual 
which prescribes that any serious accidents of that kind shall be reported to 
Government. The custom is to hold an enquiry and send up a report. If 
it is a bad case, the Chief Inspector of Explosives is wired for and he comes. If 
death is caused there is an inquest. Then there is the Electricity Act ; there is 
here a power station and an enormous anaount of electrical energy is consumed. 
Occasionally a man is electrocuted. The rules prescribe reports in such 
cases. I have only myself had one case, in which I held an inquiry. Then 
there are accidents in factories ; in fatal cases an inquest is held ; in the case of 
other serious accidents an enquiry may or may not be held ; it is a matter of 
discretion. There are also a very large number of extremely petty accidents. 
That matter was discussed with the Chief Inspector of Factories and he 
decided in the case of the Burmah Oil Company to ask for a monthly list of 
accidents. Many of them are of the pettiest possible description and it is 
really a question whether they should be reported at all. The difficulty is of 
getting a definition. Outside those three Acts there is the whole activity of 
the oilfield. There are small establishments of the same nature as factories, 
but employing less than 20 men ; an accident in one of them would be dealt 
with as an accident on the oilfield. Rule 67 covers the point, biit the expression 
wserious bodily injury ” used in that rule is rather a vague terra. 

M-630. Sir Victor Sassoon : Is the Warden empowered to insist on 
•extra guards or apparatus to prevent such accidents, if he so thinks fit ? The 
only two rules prescribing what may be called safety appliances are 296 and 
45a. If I thought it necessary to expand them, I would discuss it with the 
companies and so forth and would then send up a recommendation to the 
Financial Commissioner. I think these two rules are all that is ne<!essaryj but 
if I thought further rules were necessary, I would send up recommendations. 

M-631. Mr. Clow : If there were a fresh type of machinery on which you 
thought a guard was necessary you would have to get a special order ; you 
could not do it yourself ? — That is so. 

M-632. Mr. Tyabji : Is there any Government publication giving the 
number of men employed and the number of accidents on the oilfields ? 
There is nq report giving the number of accidents ; it would be verj’^ difficult to 
give such a report, because one has to decide what an accident is. The Burmah 
Oil Company meticulously report the slightest accident in their factories, but 
I cannot see any use in having petty accidents reported and tabulated. 

M-633. Mr. Clow : Both the Factories Act and the Mines Act prescribe 
which injuries shall be reported ?— Yes, but these oilfields are not under the 
Mines Act. 

M-634. Mr. Tail : In view of the fact that incendiarism has characterised 
•every strike in the oilfields and the almost certainty that further incendiarism 
would be attempted in any strike in the future, do not you think that your 
powers of expulsion are very necessary ?— I would prefer not to express an 
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opinion because the question was recently debated in the Legislative Council 
and the Members of Government definitely stated the policy of Goveinmmt. 

M-636. V Aye Mating : While the area of the oil wells is fenced, would it 
not be possible to take the Yenangyaung town proper out of that notified area ? — 
The effect of that in practice would be that the powers of exclusion, and the 
powers under Sections 12 and 12A, which relates to property suspected to be 
stolen, would no longer apply in Yenangyaung town. As the limits of the oil- 
field were decided by Government some time ago, and as (Jovernment has 
aheady declaied its policy recently, I would prefer also to give no answer to 
that. 

M-636. Mr, Clow : Section 12A is merely a verbatim copy, is it not, of 
the law in Rangoon, if you look at Section 4 of Burma Act TV of 1899 ? — It 
appears to be a verbatim copy of a section of that Act which has been in force 
ir Rangoon since 1911. 

M-637, I take it that if the appellate authority considered that the measure 
was not necessary for the preservation of the public peace and safety, that 
authority would be justified in setting aside the order ?-'If he considered it 
was not necessary, it would be his duty to set aside the order. 

M-638. In other words, your powers only begin when there is a reasonable 
apprehension of violence or danger to public safety ? — Clearly. 

M-639, Except in so far as an order under this Section can be made 
without duration of time, it does not differ essentially in principle from Section 
144 of the Criminal Procedure Code ? — As far as I know it does not. 

M-649. The W^orkmen’s Compensation Act is only applicable to certain 
classes of workers on the oilfields ? — Yes. 

M-64] . W^hat percentage is covered by the Act ? —I think about half. 

M-642. Does it cover most of the hazardous occupations ? — I would not 
like to answer that question in the affirmative. It applies to practically 
all work in a rig or derrick ; it does not apply to work outside and accidents 
certainly do occur in other kinds of work. 

M-643. Do you see any practical difficulty in extending the Act to all 
those who are employed in oil winning operations ? -The only practical diffi- 
culty might be in the exact wording. Personally I am strongly in favour of 
making it compulsory. I would apply it to all persons employed in or in con- 
nection with the winning of any mineral from the earth. I do not see why any 
mineral should be excluded. The Burmah Oil Company have paid this com- 
pensation to everybody for years and I understand the other Companies do 
as well, irrespective of whether they are covered by the Act or not. 

M-644. Are the provisions of the Act well-known to the workers here ? — 
As far as I am aware, they are well-known. 

M-646. There has been some difficulty about the posting up of vernacular 
notices ?-- -Yes, These notices were drafted in Rangoon and L was asked 
whether I wbuld be so good as to assist in seeing that the notices were affixed 
in establishments in the oilfields coming under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. I agreed to do so. After some time the notices arrived and I sent them 
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out. Then Mr. Hunter’s predecessor spoke to me about this and afterwards 
wrote, pointing out that the notice gave the impression that the Act referred to 
all workmen, and though the Company were in the habit of paying compensa- 
tion to all their workmen, they thought it undersirable to produce the impression 
on the minds of the oil field labourers that this was a payment which the Com- 
pany were compelled by law to make and not a pure Act of kindness. That 
matter was then referred back and was the subject of correspondence. I 
fully agree with the Burmah Oil Company ; in fact I think the notice requires 
drastic alteration. The Act is a very complicated one ; questions arise as to 
whether a bridge is so many feet long or a house so many feet high. I think 
it would be better to tell the workmen that they are probably entitled to com- 
pensation and had better go and see the Warden if they are not sure. I 
think that is better than telling a man he can order a copy of the rules from 
the Government Press where it is very likely out of stock for three months. I 
think clear notices printed in Burmese are useful, because most Burmans 
understand them ; I am not certain as to the literacy of Ooriyas and Telugus. 
There should be an invariable right to compensation in my opinion ; there is no 
reason why a workman should get compensation if he breaks his leg on a bridge 
of a certain length and should not get it if the bridge is of another length. 
I think all exceptions require strong justification. 

M-646. Have you any suggestions to make as to the existing exceptions, 
for instance, in the case drunkenness ? — No. 

M-647. Sir Alexander Murray : Have you ever found it necessary to 
issue an order prohibiting the carrying of duhs ? — I myself have never issued 
an order of that kind ; I have never considered it. 

M-648. At what stage are you as Warden entitled to call on the police ? — 
Warden has no authority over the })olice w'hatever, but the officer who is the 
Warden is also a magistrate ; he is known as the first additional magistrate, 
Yenangyaung, and magistrates have certain powers and duties under the 
Criminal Procedure Code. 

M-649. If you issued one of these prohibition orders, what would be the 
next step ; at what stage are you entitled to call on the police ? — If I issued 
an order, the police would probably be one of the parties who had instigated 
me to issue the order, and I should certainly expect them to take steps to 
enforce it. 

M-650. Have you an advisory board ? — Yes. 

M-651. How often do you call that board together ? — The Yenangyaung 
advisory board meets regularly on every Thursday morning at 7 a.m. and at 
such other times as may be necessary. It discusses matters almost all of which 
may be described as subterranean, that is, things which have to be done below 
the surface of the ground. 

M-662. Mr, Tyabji : Dahs in this district are more or less for household 
use, are not they ? — I am afraid that is rather hard to say ; I have seen many 
people carrying dahf which did not appear to be well adapted for household 
purposes. Everybody in Burma possesses a dah of some kind. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Statement by IBADUL HUK, a seanum on P.S. ** Taping". 

M-653. I come from Chittagong City. I have been a seaman 12 years ; 
I was first engaged at Rangoon ; a serang brought me to Rangoon. I myself 
paid the fare to Rangoon, which was Rs. 16. I brought that Rs. 16 from my 
home ; it was my own money ; I borrowed it from a mahajan (moneylender) in 
Chittagong. 

M-664. I am married. Since I was first recruited I have made the 
outward jom-ney from my own country three times. I am paid Rs. 25-8-0 a 
month. When I am at Rangoon I live in the house of a man of my village ; 
I pay him Re. 1-8-0 for living there. The Company has no quarters there. 

M-665. When I was recruited I did not give the serang anything for my 
appointment. My wages are paid into my own hand by the serang who re- 
ceives the money from the Captain. The serang deducts Rs. 6 a month as the 
cost of my subsistence. 

M-656. I am in debt to the extent of Rs. 150 ; I incurred that debt for my 
marriage. I had a child which died. My wife lives in Chittagong ; I send her 
Rs. 12 to Rs. 15 a month. I wear my own clothes ; I am not given any clothing 
allowance. (Mr. Tyabji said that of the wages of Rs. 25-8-0, Re. 1-8-0 was for 
clothing). 

M-657. My master is the serang. I have periods of unemployment ; 
before coming on this boat I was unemployed for 6 or 7 months ; the serang 
for whom I work got employment, but 1. could not come to the serang mid so I 
did not get employment. 

M-658. When they were short of men they took me on; I came jae- 
viowsly when there were plenty of men and 1 did not get work. IHiting tim 
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12 years I bare been a seaman 1 have worked for 6 or 7 serangs. My first 
steamer was the Jivpm on which I served for three years ; I then went home 
for 2| years. 

M-669. I stayed at home so long because there was no one else in the house. 
While I was at home I was cultivating my own lands. When I came back I 
next served on the Prome on which I stayed two years. I then went home 
for IJ years. 

M-660. When I came back I was idle for 6 months and I lived in that same 
lodging place of which I have spoken. Then I again got employment on P.S. 
Prome steamer on which I remained 8 months. After that I came on this boat, 

M-661. I was continuously employed during the time I was on P. 8. 
Prome and this steamer. When the Captain of P. S. Prome was changed, the 
whole crew went out and then I came here. This is not the same Captain as 
on the P. S. Prome, 

M-662. The crew that was on this ship before I came here moved out 
when there was a change of Captain. The serang who was with me on P. 8, 
Prome did not come to this ship with me. When I was on P. 8, Japan I got 
the same pay as now ; for three years I got Rs. 25-8-0 throughout. 

M-663. I am paid each month ; I get my wages for this month on the 7th 
or 8th of next month. I do not think it is my fate ever to become a serang. 
There is an examination for the post of serang ; I have not passed it. 

M-664. I do not serve on the inland river steamers of Bengal because my 
people came here and I came with them. I served in Calcutta before I came 
to P. 8. Prome ; I then got Rs. 14 a month. 

M-665. If I have any grievance I can go up to the sahib quite freely. I 
have not in fact spoken to the sahib. I do not get any service book. 

M-666. I have grievances ; I am over-worked ; I start at 6 a. m. ; then I 
get an hour for a meal ; I come back from my meal at 9 and then work till 5. 
After 5 there is no work but I am on call. 

M-667. I am not paid while the ship is laid up, — I am paid off. I have no 
seaman’s trade union ; there is a movement to form a union and they have 
taken the names of those who are willing to join ; 8 or 9 days ago in Mandalay 
they were trying to form a union. I have no grievance except over-work. 


Statement by ABDUL NABL a serang on P.S . '' Taping''. 

M-668, I come from the village of Sayadpur which is 24 miles to the 
north of Chittagong ; 8 other seamen on this ship come from my village and the 
remainder come from a village 2 or 3 miles away. 

M-669, I have under me on this ship 15 men altogether ; 10 lascars, 1 
kassab, 2 donke 3 rwallah 8 and 2 sukanis. I have been in the service of the 
Irrawaddy Flotilla Company about 27 years ; I have been with this Captain 
about a year and 8 months. I have served under 10 or 12 Captains , 

M-670, I cannot keep count of the number of ships I have been in. I 
started as a khaJasi on the mail steamer from Mandalay to Rangoon. In those 
days the pay was Rs. 19. In 6 months 1 became a mkani. 
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M-671. I was promoted so quickly because I had worked in Calcutta 
before for 2 years. I worked on Assam mail. In those days the pay was 
very small and work was heavy. I was a 6 years and I have a 

serang over 16 years. 

M-672. When I first became a serang I was paid Rs. 35 ; I now get Rs* 
46-8-0, Re. 1-8-0 of that being uniform allowance. When I am in Rangoon I 
live at Botataung, paying Re. 1-8-0 a month rent. 

M-673. My family live at Chittagong ; I have a wife and three children, 
one of whom is grown up. I have land in my own country ; since taking up 
this employment I have increased my holding of land. I have two bullocks and 
one cow with a calf. 

M-674. 1 cannot give up work because I have children to support ; I do 
not get a pension. When I am away from home my son, aged 20, looks after 
the cultivation of my land ; he has just got married. 

M-675. I and my two brothers were joint tenants of land ; we paid a rent 
of Rs. 18 to the landlord ; now we have separated and I pay a separate rent 
of Rs. 7. The rent has increased by Rs. 2. 

M-676. The rule of the Company is that we go with the Captain ; when the 
Captain goes on leave we all go on leave ; if the Captain retires then we have 
to look about and we are left without a job until we find a new Captain. 

M-677. I cannot say how long I have been out of employment looking for 
a Captain ; I may be out of a job 3, ^ or 5 months ; it varies. Those who are 
lucky get employment in 10 or 15 days ; those who are unlucky have to wait 
6 or 6 months. 

M-678. Before I got an appointment with this Captain I was out of work 
for 3 months and I waited in Rangoon. I do not have to pay money to any- 
one to get employment. I feed my men and I take an allowance for feeding 
them. 

M-679. Before the strike I used to deduct Rs. 5 from their wages, but since 
the strike I deduct Rs. 6, as they have an increase in pay. I take no money 
from my khalasis before they join. 

M-680. The men pay their own fares from Chittagong to here ; I do not 
pay anybody’s fare except my own. It costs me Rs. 16 to get here. When the 
ship goes to Rangoon I stay on the ship. 

M-681. We get holidays on festival days, but if there is much work to be 
done we only get leave for an hour or so to say our prayers. I do not work 
on a festival, but I cannot leave the ship ; everything is in my charge and I 
dare not leave the ship. 

M-682. When things are lost Ihe storekeeper assesses the damage and that 
is deducted from our wages. I am not paid a commission ; on the big ships 
the serang gets a commission. 


^ IStatement by OUNOO MEAH, a flremaa on P.S. Taping 

1^-683. I have been 8 years in this service. I come from Chittagong. 
All lihe firemen on this ship come from the same village, some from the same 
and some from the nei^bourhood. I have done all my service on this 
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M-684. I have not been continuously employed during the past 8 years 
but whenever I have been employed it has been on this ship. I have been with 
different serangs at different times. 

M-686. My pay is Rs. 29 a month and I get a uniform allowance of Re.. 
1-8-0 a month. During these 8 years I have been to my country three times ; 
the first time I stayed there 6 months, the second time 4 months and the third 
time 3 months. 

M-686. I have no land of my own ; when I go home I do odd jobs. I 
have no father. I have recently married ; I have no children. 

M-687. I have incttrred a debt of Rs. 500 ; I borrowed Rs. 300 of that for 
my marriage and some more money for the maintenance of my family. 

M-688. I send homeRs, 15 or Rs. 16 a month, but sometimes I am only 
able to send Rs. 10. I stint myself and undergo some hardship in order to send 
money home. 

M-689. The interest on my debt is Rs. 5 a mouth for Rs. 100. 1 try my 
best to clear t]u3 loan, but I (‘.annot ; the loan goes on mounting up. The 
reason why I spent Rs. 300 on my marriage isthutwehave to spend a decent 
sum on our marriage in our country otherwise we cannot get married. 

M-690. When I borrowed the money I signed a stamped paper with my 
signature and my thumb impression. T keep an account in my mind of what 
I have paid the mahajan and how much 1 owe him. 1 do not know how much 
I am in debt to-day ; I must go on paying at the rate of R.^ 5 for every R 100 
for some time now before rny debt is cleared. 

M-691. Our wages are very low : it is with diflicultv that- we manage 
to live. 

M-692. There are no fixed hours of work; we ai’o on call all th<' time, 
even after the work is over. Even thougli we are off duty, if the sahib calls us 
we must go. When the engine is off 1 have to put ouf the fires and clean the 
engine; in ihis way I am em])loye<l for «i long time, 

M-693. When 1 go home and eoine back I do not get ompkwmeni for four 
or five months. I did not pay anything ia the wrang to get employment. 

M-694. We work in shifts, 4 hours in the saloon and 4 hours in the engine 
room. The number of men on this ship has always been 8 : 2 men work 
with the officers and 6 men work in the engine room in two shifts of 3 men each. 

M-696. When we fall ill we are not paid anything ; we are only paid for 
the days we work. WTienwe are ill we have got to go on shore and live in a 
hired house. 

M-696. When 1 go home, if there is a vacancy in another ship, I will go 
in that ship. Some time ago on this ship I was ill with fever ; I was put off 
at Mandalay where I stayed for 4 or 5 months. Then this ship came to Mai^ 
dalay ; I knew the serang and got a job fiom him. 

M-697. Near the river at Mandalay thexe is a sort of home for passengers 
and I stayed there. Every passenger there has to pay Re. 1 a day. 

M-698. We have no pension or provident fund . 
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Mr. Kabir-ud-din Ahmed, Bar. -at-Law i.m.s. (Medical Assessor). 
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Mr. J. Tait. 
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Mr. S. A. S. Tyabji. 
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Mrs. Te Te Luce (i^ady Assessor). 


Assistant Commissioners. 


Mr. S. Lall. i.c.s. 
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jJoi 


Joint Secretaries. 


wtt . a. B. MEHTA (President), Sb. S. T. 8ADA£SVAN, Mr. V. A. L. SJMHAM 

AYSAR, and Mr. E. M. DEBAI (Secretary), representatives of the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce. 

M-()99. The Chairman : Mr. Mehta, has your Chamber (“onsidered the 
practicability of establishing some control of immigration at the source, in 
order, first, to make it possible to limit the number of immigrants to a figure 
more nearly equal to the' number of people likely to obtain employment, and, 
secondly, to enable health precautions against smallpox, cholera and Wk- 
worm and so on to be taken on the other side instead of after the immigrants 
have arrived in Burma 1 — (Mr. Mehta) We have not considered the matter. 

M-700. Has your Chamber any suggestion to make to us with regard to 
the immigrants who are recruited by maistries on the other side and brought 
ovbr here ?— We do not want any recruiting agency either ofiBcial or unofficial 
for Burma. There is always a large volume of labour available in Burma. 

' M-701. You do not favour any system similar to that which exists with 
regard to emigration from India into Ceylon and Malaya ? — We do not favour 
any such system. Our main objection to such a system wiU be that work here 
jj^fBunna is seasonal whereas in Malaya and Ceylon it is perennial. There is 
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plenty of employment here between November and April, but there is very 
little emplojonent in the latter part of the year. 

M-702. In that case are not the unemployed a burden upon Burma ? — 

Yes. 

M-703, Mr, Tyabji : Could the rice mills recruit labour and keep them 
on for one or two years ? — They cannot keep them for a full year, because they 
have not got full work all the year round. 

M-704. The Chairman : Has your Chamber considered the possibility 
of changing the present system of paying the labourers through the maistries 
to a direct system of payment to the workers themselves ? — We would cer- 
tainly prefer direct payment, but we do not see how it can be done. 

M-705. Are the workers here indebted to any extent ? — With regard to 
the Indian workers we can say that they are heavily indebted. It is mainly 
due to the maistry system of recruitment where the ynaistry advances some 
money to the labourer either to pay off his village debts before he leaves for 
Burma or as an inducement to go to Rangoon. The labourer is not able to 
pay back this advance, and once he falls into debt he remains in debt for ever. 
If recruitment through wiaistrics is abolished, indebtedness also will stop to a 
great extent. 

M-706. It applies only to 1/10 of the Indian workers who are recruited. 
Speaking of the Indian workers as a whole, would you iigroe to a proposal like 
that which obtains in (Ceylon whereby no such debts should be recoverable in 
Burma ? — The money has been paid by the maistry for one reason or other and 
it is only fair that he should get it back 

M-707. Would you be in favour of the abolition of the power of the Court 
to make an order attaching the man’s wages and making the employer collect 
the debts ? — Yes, I would be in favour of a proposal like that. 

M-708. Sir Alexander Murray : How did you find that out of 300,000 
Indian labourers in Burma only 25,000 were recruits d in India ? — It is only an 
approximate estimate. 

M-709. What kind of official agency do you wish to have to look after the 
welfare of labourers here ? — Some sort of official agency connected with the 
provinces from which recruitment is made. 

M-710. According to you, there are 25,000 labourers recruit(^d in India and 
300,000 Indian labourers recruited in Burma. They all work in various 
parts of Burma such as Namtu, Yenangyaung, Rangoon, and so on. When 
any one of these labourers has got a grievance, what do you wish the Labour 
Commissioner to do ? — The Labour Commissioner will be a person appointed 
by the Government of India and he has to enqui e into the grievances and see 
that the labourers are treated properly. If there were cases of injustice or ill- 
treatment he must represent the matter to Government and the employers 
eoncemed. 

M-711. The Chairman : Do you suggest that he should have some exe- 
eutive powers in Burma . — He has to ri-port to the Government of India, the 
Government of Burma and inform the Government from which the labourers 
we recruited. 
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M-712. He is a friend in court, not having any powers ? — ^Yes. 

M-713. Sir Alexander Murray : Take the case of an Indian who is not 
recruited in India but who comes to Burma of his own free will and is work- 
ing in some part of Burma. If he has any grievance do' you think that he 
ought to go to this Labour Commissioner who should write to the Government 
of the province from where the labourer has come, it may be Madras, or the 
United Provinces or Nepal He should write to the local Goverjoment here 
enquiring whether such treatment was given to the labourer. 

M-714. There has been a suggestion that an extra rupee should be assessed 
on the emigrants from Burma in order to help to provide additional accommo- 
dation. I find that, your Chamber suggests that a separate trust should be set 
up to deal with the question of accommodation. W^at necessity is there for 
setting up such a trust when you have already got the Corporation of Rangoon, 
the Development Trust, the Medical and Health Boards and other bodies? — 
The separate trust should be responsible for building chawls fiom the additional 
cess, because we think that i1 will be cheeper to build houses if the work is 
taken over by a separate trust. Moreover, this work mus be put into the hands 
of an individual trust because this additional accommodation is reqiured for 
Indians and it must b ' und<^r Indian control. 

M-715. There should be an ad hoc trust for the purpose of building houses 
for Indian labourers only ? — Yes. 

M-716. Not Burmese labour ? — {Mr. Sadimvan) Any labour. 

M-717. Mr. Clow: You refer to the unemployment among manual 
labourers. Arc. you in favour of restricting immigration in order to reduce un- 
employment ? — {Mr. Mehta) Yes, if it- is practicable. But how can we stop 
all the labour cMming in ; how can we select which labour should come in and 
whic h should not and in what proportion ? 

M-718. Suppose nobody is allowed to come in except those for whom the 
employer had a post ? — That matter has not been considered by our Chamber. 

M-719. You say in one part of your memorandum that th<' Government 
have been too eager to give effect to the Conventions and Recommendations of 
the International Labour Conference. Do you mean that certain Conventions 
and Recommendations which have b en adopted should not have been adopted 
in India ? — ^Y es. 

M-720. Which ones ? — {Mr. Sadmivan) We do not refer to any special 
convention. Our point is that other countries have not universally adopted all 
the Conventions. 

M-721. Nor has ^ndia. — We have adopted more. 

M-722. Not at all. I want to know whi h Convention you think was 
wrongly adopted ? — We had in mind the general industrial poUcy of the Gov- ' 
ernment. 

M 7723 . Can you point me to any Convention you think should not have 
been adopted but was adopted ? — {No answer). 

^ ^ M-724. Mr. Bwla ; You must have many employers who are members of 
your Chamber ? — {Mr. MeMa) Yes. 
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M-726. In which trades are they interested as employers ? — ^Match fae- 
tories and rice mills. « 

M-726. And also saw mills ? — ^Very few members are interested in saw 
mills. 

M-727. As employers are they largely interested in trade and commerce or 
in industries ? — ^More or less in trade and commerce. 

M-728. Very few as employers are interested in industries ? — Compara- 
tively very few. 

M-729. Can you give an approximate idea of the total number of workers 
employed by the members of your Chamber ? — About 5 to 6 thousand. 

M-730. Among the gentlemen who have appeared before the Commission 
are there any actual employers, or are they all business men interested in trade 
and commerce ? —They are mostly business men. 

M*731.' Therefore they are not in close touch with the workers ? — No. 

M-732. They take only as much interest in the Indian labour as any 
Indian residing in Burma ought to take ? — Yes. 

M-733. They appear before the Commission just to suggest certain things 
in the interest of the Indian labourer -Yes. 

M-734. You say in your memorandum that while the Government have 
been too eager to give effect to the Conventions and Recommendations of the 
International Labour Conference they have been slow to a fault in extending 
legitimate protection to any industry when such intervention was obviously 
called for. Is that the general opinion prevailing among Indian business men 
whether in Burma or in India ? — In Burma especially. 

M-736. Probably what you meant was that you do not object to the 
ratification of the Conventions but that if labour is to be protected the in- 
dustries should not be ignored, and that the Government while doing every 
thing possible to increase the cost of production has ignored the interests of 
the industries ? — Yes, that is what we mean. 

M-736. May I take it for granted that you are not against doing anything 
in the interest of labour provided that the interests of the industries are pro- 
perly safeguarded ? — Yes. 

M-737. You are not averse to do anvthing which may benefit the workers ? 
—No. 

M-738. With regard to the tax of Rs. 2 which is now in existence and the 
extra tax of a rupee on every male passenger leaving Burma which your Cham- 
ber has very reluctantly, as you say, approved of, may I enquire why a dis- 
crimination should be made between a passenger entering Burma and a passen-* 
ger leaving Burma. You have admitted that a good deal of unemployment 
is prevailing in Burma, particularly among Indians. A man who is heavily 
in debt and has no employment in Burma would naturally like to go back to 
his country. If you ask him to pay this tax do you not think it will be oausiziig 
a serious hardship on him ? Will it not be better if taxation is imposed on 
a mRti staring Burma rather than on a man leaving Burma ? — The labourer 
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comes here to make money and when he comes he is, as a rule, in a pO(» condi' 
tion. But yrhen he leaves Burma he has earned some money and it will there* 
fore be more easy iof him to pay the tax then than it will be when he enters 
Burma. 

M-739. My point is that if one is heavily indebted and wants to go back to 
his country just to get out of his troubles it will be causing a very serious 
hardship on such a man if he were asked to pay this tax of Rs. 2 ? — We admit 
that this tax is a hardship to a great extent. We must say that we are opposed 
to this tax, but if the tax is to be paid we think that it will be easier for the 
man who leaves Burma to pay than for one who enters it. 

M-740. 1 think you are putting a premium on the men who stay in Burma 
although unemployment exists here ; in other words, you compel them to 
remain in Burma ? — When they have to pay their passage which is about Rs. 
15 we think they can pay this tax of Rs. 2 as well. 

M-741. Have you got any idea as to whether this Rs. 2 tax per head has 
been spent for the benefit of the labourer ? — (Mr. Sadasivan) No. 

M-742. Is it because you are not prepared to trust the Development 
Trust which has not spent a single pie so far for the benefit of those from 
whom the money was collected that you want to have a separate trust ? — Yes. 
Very little, if at all, has been spent. 

M-743. You think that if the management was in Indian hands the money 
would be properly spent for the benefit of the Indian labourer ? — (Mr. Mehta) 
Yes. 

M-744. In reply to a question you said that you do not mind whether the 
money is spent for the benefit of the Burman labourer or of the Indian labourer. 
Do you stick to that answer or do you think that your Committee holds a diffe- 
rent view on that because I thought that it would be quite fair if the money 
paid by the Indian labourer was spent for his benefit ? — (Mr. Sadasivan) The 
scheme appears to be for the Indian labourer only. 

M-745. So you would modify your answer ? — (Mr. Mehta) Yes. 

M-746. Miss Power : In your memorandum you say that your members 
are either individually or collectively large employers of labour. Does your 
Chamber under the terms of its constitution concern itself with labour condi- 
tions or not ? — (Mr. Sadmivan) We consider them as and when they are 
brought before our notice. 

M-747. In what way are they brought before your members ? Are 
problems affecting individual members of your Chamber submitted to the 
Chamber as a whole for. discussion ? — No. 

M-748. Mr. Cliff : Have you got a clause in your constitution which 
empowers your Chamber to consider labour questions from the standpoint 
of your labourers ? — We have no particular clause like that. 

Mr'749. Miss Power : Has your Chamber any views on the possibility 
of decasualising labour in Burma ? For instance, in Mr. Bennison’s report 
he Estates that the demand for labour in rice mills is not the same all the year 
round but the work could probably be spread over the year more evenly than 
h done at present. In view of that remark of Mr. Bennison have you any views 
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as to the possibility of decasualising the labour in the rice milla 
Mehia ) It is a speculative trade. We cannot express an opinioU whether 
the work could be. evenly distributed or not. 

M-750. Is it that you cannot express an opinion or that you disagree with 
Mr. Bennison ? — I disagree. 

M-751. You think it is not possible to spread work more evenly over the 
year ? — I do not think it is possible. 

M-752. Dealing with industrial welfare you say that very little is done. 
Could you point to any form of industrial welfare which is financially practi- 
cable which .you consider should be done and has not been done among the 
bigger employers in Burma ? — Very little in the matter of schools, hospitals, 
sanitary arrangements, etc., has been done by the employers. Except in the 
case of the Burma Railways and the Burmah Oil Company the employers have 
not provided facilities for educating the children of their labourers. 

M-763. You disagree with the Committee on Control that employers 
should be required to house their labour, but at the same time you appear 
to be in favour of their being required to educate their labourers* children ? — 
They cannot house their labourers because they are a not in position to do so, 
and that is why we say that the Government or the municipality must take 
it up. 

M-754. But is it your View that in matters such as the provision of educa- 
tion and hospitals, for instance, employers should take a greater share than 
they have hitherto done ?— They ought to. 

M-755. Mr, Tail : Reverting to the figure of recruitment of 25,000 men 
which you referred to before, you must have had some basis for arriving at 
that figure. I take it that, for instance, in the case of rice mills you put down 
something like 14,000, 6,000 for dock labour and so on, and thus arrived at the 
figure of 25,000 ? — ^It is only an approximate figure and not an exact figure. 

M-756. Did you not have some basis for even suggesting 25,000 as the 
approximate figure ? — We know that in rice mills the labour is mostly 
casual and is recruited through rmisiries. As far as this labour is concerned 
we can get a fair idea of the number recruited. In other works, recruitment 
is not done by Tnaistries but by other agencies. 

M-757. Do you think that 100 per cent, of the coolies that these rice mill 
maistries employ for carrying paddy are recruited in India ? — In some of the 
mills the labour is now^ engaged locally, 

M-768. So that 100 per cent, is not recruited in India ? — No. 

M-769. What percentage do you consider of the labour employed in the 
mills is recruited in India and what percentage is engaged locally In the 
mills I think 25 per cent, is recruited in India and 76 per cent, is recruited in 

Burma. 

M-760. In the Burma rice mills the maistries are supposed to go to India 
and recruit a certain percentage of the labour for the mills. I want to know 
what percentage of the labour is recruited directly in India and brought over 
to the mills in Burma ? — ^About one-third or one-fourth 
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M-76L Tou say ** Unemployment would appear to be widespread lunong 
literate and educated classes as well as among manual labourers/* Do you 
mean that unemployment is widespread at certain periods of the year only 
or at every period of the year ? — Especially during certain periods of the 
year. 

M<’762. Would you consider that unemployment is widespread in, say, 
January to March ? — In January to March it is comparatively little. 

M-763. So that in January to March there is practically no unemploy- 
ment in Burma ? — There is unemployment only to a little extent. 

M-764. Dealing with the question of housing you say at one place that 
the shipping companies should be requested to contribute substantially to- 
wards the cost of the rest-house on the foreshore. How do you reconcile 
that with your statement in another place that it is too much to expect the 
employers to find the necessary capital and organisation to provide housing 
for their employees ? — I do not think there is any contradiction. We have 
referred to the shipping companies because they get large sums of money for 
bringing men from India and taking them back. (Mr. Sadasivan) There 
we are not referring to the industrial employers as a class, but are mainly 
referring to trade carriers, 

M-765. On the question of welfare you say “ No provisipn is made by 
employers for old age and premature retirement.'* Would the members 
of your Chamber who are employers of labour welcome legislation for a compul- 
sory provision by all employers of labour for old age and premature retire- 
ments ? — (Mr. Mehta) As a Chamber we cannot express any opinion now, 
but our individual opinion is that there should be such a provision. 

M-766. In another part of your memorandum you say : “ Moreover, 

any monetary advantage given to them in the shape of higher wages or bonuses 
tends to stimulate injurious habits instead of its being utilized to raise their 
standard of living or to any other good account.” Are we to understand 
from that that the average coolie now gets as wages what he really expected 
to get when he came to Burma, that he does not really want any more than 
he is getting now and that if he did get any more than he is getting now he 
would merely waste it ? — No. 

M-767. But you make a definite statement that he would use any extra 
money for no good purpose ? — That is why we insist on the enforcement of 
free elementary education. 

M-768. Dealing with the question of trade combinations and industrial 
disputes you mention at several places about the general illiteracy of the work- 
men. In one place you say : ‘‘ My Chamber considers it most essential that 
trade unions should be run and managed by the workers themselves although 
it does not object to assistance being rendered by outsiders for a temporary 
period.” You also make a remark at another place that your Chamber begs 
to invite the special attention of the Commission to the fact that in this country 
lightning strikes are frequent because, due to their illiteracy and ignorance, 
workmen are prone to be easily misled.” Do you not think that due to the 
illiteracv and icrnorance of the workmen they are likely to be easily misled by 
an unprincipled trade union leader? — Yes. 



M-769, Afr. Cliff : All employees ? — No. 

M-770. Mr. Tait : Would you say from your experience generally 
that a trade union leader if he were an unprincipled person would be led away 
by communal interests ? — Yes. 

M-771. The Chuirman : You object to an unprincipled person in general ? 
—Yes, 

M~772, V Bla. Bu : With regard to the proposed tax of one rupee on 
every male passenger leaving Burma, I take it that your opinion is that 
because the labourers who are going back from Burma have sufficient money 
with them they can very well pay this tax ? — We do not say that they have 
sufficient money. That is not always the case. 

M-773. If they have not made any money here how will they go back 
to India ?— They must somehow^ go because they cannot live here. 

M-774. I put it to you that they go after making sufficient money ? — 
Not sufficient. 

M-775. You know the Development Trust has got an establishment of 
engineers and clerks, and they could undertake the housing scheme better 
than a separate trust ? — That will make the scheme more expensive. 

M-776. Can you explain why it should be more expensive ? — Because 
the Development Trust is spending money extravagantly. They have to pay 
the land tax. 

M-777. The payment of land tax has got nothing to do with it. This 
money is earmarked for the building of chawls, and whether the work is done 
by the Development Trust or any other Trust, the money must be spent on 
the construction of chawls only and not on any other buildings ? — Yes. The 
Development Trust comes into contact with other Government Departments, 
If it is an independent body, it can do better. 

M-778. If the Development Trust by itself, without coming into contact 
with other Government Departments, does the work, you would have no 
objection ? — No. 

M-779. Mr. Tyahji : Is it your view that the factors of impermanence 
of emploTnnent, seasonal type of industries and seasonal type of agricul- 
tural employment, are the larger causes of unemployment ? — Yes. 

M-780. In connection with trying to get labourers more permanent work, 
you said that that could not be done with regard to rice mills, because it is 
seasonal type of work ; but in the shipping and in Government concerns, 
could they not keep a larger proportion of permanent employees than they 
do at present ?— Yes, they could. 

M-781, You said that the cost of housing might be too much for employ-, 
era, but do you not think that that would depend upon the type and the ex- 
tent of the industry ? If it is a large industry, it might atford it, but if it is a 
small one, it might not be able to afford it ? — ^Yes. 

M-782. With regard to the housing scheme, you desire that a separate 
trust be formed, and your reason for it is that the present Development Trust 
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is rather extravagant and has the reputation of raising its rents too much ? — 
Yes. They raise their rents abnormally. 

M-783. Do you know of any cases in which the Development Trust has 
raised its rents from 30 to over 100 per cent ?~Yes. 

M-784. Do you not think that a body like the Development Trust cannot 
take charge of the problem of housing labour and give adequate attention 
to it ? — I quite agree with you. 

M-785. For instance, the Excise Department would be wanting to put up a 
liquor shop next door to the workmen’s dwellings, which is undesirable, and 
the Development Trust, owing to its constitution, might not be able to resist 
it ? — That is so. 

M-786. Sir Victor Sassoon : Why should it not be able to resist ? — 
Because the liquor shop is for the profit of Government, and the Trust would 
be helping Government indirectly. 

M-787. U Hh Bu : Because it is a yt«asi-6overnment body? — ^Yes. 

M-788. Sir Victor Sassoon : You want the Trus. to be a non-official 
body ?-“ Yes. 

M-789. Sir Alexander Mnrray: Spending official money?— It is not 
official money ; it is money collected from the laboureis. 

M-790. But it is collected by officials ? — They may collect it, but it comes 
from the pockets of the labourers, 

M-791. Mr. Tyabji: Do you know that the funds for the Rangoon 
University were collected with the help of officials ?— Yes. 

M-792. Do you know that the University funds are managed not by an 
officer of the Crown, but by an independent person ? — Yes. There is the Uni- 
versity Trust. 

M-793. Do you know that the Chairman of the Univeisity Trust, Mr, 
deGlanville, who is in chaige of the building operations of the University, 
is not an official but a lawyei ? — Yes. 

M-794. Therefore, will you agree with me that the contention that a Trust 
like that cannot be ipanaged by an independent man without the assistance 
of Government officers does not hold water ? — I agree with you. 

M-796. Can you give us any instances, except the instance of the last 
strike, in which strikes have been declared at random, without giving 
notice of some sort to the employers ? — In 1926 the shipping strike was of a 
similar nature, I cannot remember any other instance at the moment. 

M-796. Would you agree with me if I say that in almost every case before 
a strike took place the employees had made several petitions to their emplo- 
yers ? — In certain cases they have done so, 

^ M-797. Do you desire to make any statement with regard to the Trades 
Disputes Act ? — ^We are considering the question, and after due deliberation 
we will send in a supplementary memorandum giving our views on the sub- 
ject. 
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M-798. Col, Rtissell: Has your Chamber of Commerce any representa- 
tion on the Municipal Corporation of Rangoon ? — No. 

M-799. You have never had any representation on it ? — No. 

M-800. You say that the general health condition of the workers is far 
from satisfactory. Does your Chamber not think that it would improve 
general health conditions if you had a selection before the labourers came 
from India ? — ^Yes, it would. 

M-801. Mr, Cliff : With regard to methods of recruitment, do I under- 
stand that it is the considered opinion of your Chamber that labour should 
be afforded some protection here in Burma ? 

The Chairman : They profess to speak only for Indian labour, not for 
labour generally. 

M-802. Mr, Cliff : Do not the members of your Chamber employ any 
other labour than Indian labour ? — In one of our match factories there is some 
Burmese labour employed, but the number is not large. 

M-803. You express no opinion in regard to labour generally in Burma 
or in India ?— W^e can speak about Indian labour, but not about Burmese 
labour. 

M-804. Would your observations on Hours ’’ if they were accepted by 
this Commission, apply to Indian labour only ? - No, they apply to all labour. 

M-8()5. Does not the same remark then apply to your observations with 
regard to protection against maistries ? — (Mr. Sadasican) Yes, it does, as 
part of the Burman labour also is recruited through maistries, 

M-8()6. May I take it that it is the considered opinion of your Chamber 
that industrial labour here in Burma should be afforded protection ? — ^Yes. 

M-807. Has your Chamber consideied the policy of adopting compulsory 
arbitration in order to afford protection to the labourers ? — We have suggest- 
ed a standing conciliation board being appointed to interfere in trade disputes 
at an early stage. 

M-8()8. Are you in favour of compulsory arbitration , have you any 
opinion on that ? — (Mr. Mehta) ^ We have not considered that point. 

M-&09. You told Mr. Birla that you objected to a tax on the incoming 
labourer because he had not yet earned money ? — What 1 wanted to say was 
that we object to it, but if an Indian labourer has to pay the tax, it is better 
to tax him when he is going away out of Burma, when he has some money. 

M-810. Is that because he has earned money in Burma ? — Because he 
has to make his wages in Burma. He comes to Burma to earn money, and 
he can pay it better when he returns to India. 

M-811. Then you propose to tax the shipping interests, because they have 
a special interest ? —Because they have monopolies here to carry coolies from 
India to Burma and back. 

M-812. Do you propose that the ratepayer in Rangoon and the employer 
in Burma should escape any levy for this purpose ? — Not escape, but they 
cannot afford it. If the industries can afford it, they should be charged. 
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If there is no protection given to industrjea, how can they pay additional 
taxes ? 

M-813. Is it the view of your Chamber that labour is able to pay what 
the industry is unable to pay ? — ^It is our Chamber’s opinion that industries 
also should be protected. 

M-814. The proposal is, first of all, to provide a rest house for immigrant 
labour. The other part of the proposal is to build barracks for cooly labou^ 
here in Rangoon. There is a proposal being put forward that they should 
be taxed Re. 1 when they are leaving this country. As I understand it, your 
Chamber objects to that tax, but because there is no alternative, you are 
prepared to fall in with it, provided you can have the management of the pro- 
ceeds of the tax ; is that the position ? — ^Yes. 

M-815. Is the taxpayer in Rangoon and the industry in Burma to escape 
the payment of any of this money that is needed for building the rest house 
and the cooly barracks ? — {Mr, Sadasivan) The question of housing labour 
was referred to us by Government, and they made this suggestion of a one- 
rupee tax on passengers leaving Burma. They at the same time stated that 
if this tax is not agreed to, there is no other tax which they can think of, and the 
scheme would have to bo dropped. Because there was no other alternative 
we agreed to it. If any other method is found by which the ratepayers or 
industries could be taxed, by all means it may be done. 

M-816. It may be that the proposal to tax an outgoing labourer is a 
proposal to tax a person who is unable to defend himself ? — We agreed to it 
because there was no other alternative. We are against the position that if 
this tax is dropped the housing scheme should also be dropped. 

M-817. You want, as I understand it, to tax the labourer, and you want to 
administer it ? — No. We have been against this tax. Because they stated 
that it is the only source from which revenue can be obtained, we agreed to it. 
We are not in favour of extravagant bodies spending it. 

M-818. You stated that the only qualification you would make to the 
acceptance of the proposal is that a separate body should be set up to adminis- 
ter it, on which a large majority of Indians should be represented ? — (Mr. 
Mehta) Yes. 

M-819. It appears to me that in your answers to several questions, 
you have justified this tax on the ground that it would only be placed on the 
people able to pay it, and you have specified two bodies, the labourers and the 
shipping interests. Do you seriously suggest that there is no other alternative, 
for instance, taxing the ratepayers in Rangoon and taxing the industry ? — 
Government may do so. Our opinion is that it is the duty of Government 
to do it, and Government must help to build more barracks and give more 
accommodation to the labourers. 

M-820. The Chairrmri : The members of your Chamber would be in favour 
of a charge being put on municipal rates, instead of upon the departing cooly ?— 
Yes.^ 

M-821. Sir Alexander Munay : Has your Committee considered it ? — 
No* It is not our considered opinion. The question has only just been put 
to us, and we have not considered it. 
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M-822. Mr. Cliff : Is that the opinion of the representatives of the Cham- 
ber now before the Commission ? — Yes. 

M-823. Has any census of unemployment been taken here ? — There is no 
regular census taken. 

M-824. Youi’ Chamber has not done it ? — No. 

M-826. Have you any knowledge of unemplo 3 rment in the oilfields ? — No. 

M-826. Do you know anything about unemployment in the lead and 
silver mines ? — No. 

M-827. You have referred to disputes, lightning strikes and so on. Has 
your Chamber any considered opinion with regard to the recent dock strike 
in Rangoon ?— -We will send you a supplementary memorandum with regard 
to the recent Rangoon dock strike. 

M-828. Mr, Ahmed : I understand that the earnings of the labourer are 
inadequate and that accounts for his low standard of living and extreme poverty ; 
and you want us carefully to look into this aspect and suggest suilable steps. 
If the housing condition is improved, the labour will be greatly relieved 
from illness. 

It has been suggested that only healthy people must be allowed to enter 
this province as labourers, but even healthy labourers fall sick on account of 
the bad housing conditions. 

Mr. Page says that the cooly spends Rs. 5-8-0 to Rs. 6 per month on his 
messing under the mafstry. I suppose on account of poverty these people live 
in that low style, and if we expect efficiency from them, we must uplift their 
condition ; give them better food and housing. 

They also receive no education. If they are uplifted in that direction, 
their ignorance will disappear, and they will not be liable to be led astray. 
Do you agree ?“-“Yes. 

M-829. They cannot be easily misled, and it is the primary duty of the 
employers to take suffici(‘nt steps for their education, so that this may not 
harm them ? — Yes. 

M-SSO. You are advocating that there should be a special oflicer, called 
the Commissioner, who will look after the interests of the labouring classes. 
We visited an industrial town yesterday at Yenangyaung and found a Gov- 
ernment Warden there. You do not want people like that. You want a 
special Commissioner to look after the interests of the laboming classes. The 
labourers have their grievances, and if the problem is properly worked out 
in the way suggested by you, the sufferings of these people will disappear * 
Yes. 

M-831. You have told us that Government has been a silent spectator. 
I agree with you. Therefore, it is absolutely necessary for the Government 
to appoint a permanent Conciliation Board to settle disputes between the 
employers and the employed ? — Yes. 

M-832. With regard to indebtedness, the employers here have not got a 
co-operative society to lend money to the labourers at a nominal rate of in- 
terest ? — No. They do not advance money at a nominal rate of interest* 
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M-833. Mr, Cliff : Have the employers here got auy co-operative loan 
societies ? — No. They give advances to some of the employees at times. 

M-834. Mr, Ahmed : The labourer gets an inadequate wage and can hard- 
ly earn his living ? — Yes. 

M-836. The Chairman : Do you say that the wages of labour in Burma 
are inadequate ? — Yes. 

M-836. Is it the view of the employers who are members of your Asso- 
ciation that the wages they pay are inadequate ? — I call the wages inadequate 
because they are paid by the day and are not employed all the days in the 
month. • 

M-837. Have the employers who are members of your Chamber taken 
any steps to remedy that ? — What steps can be taken when industry does not 
pay ? 

M-838. Mr, Ahmed : The employers have not started any co-operative 
society in order to advance money to the working class at low rates of in- 
terest ? — No. 

M-839. Is it not absolutely necessary that they should receive an ade- 
quate living wage ? — Yes, some steps must be taken to relieve the situation 
and sufficient wages must be paid to the poorer classes to enable them to earn 
a living. 

M-840. Sir Victor Sassoon : Is your Chamber prepared to give a wage to 
the workers they employ to provide them with a sufficient standard of living 
to keep themselves, their wives and children ? — That depends upon the capa-* 
city of the industry ; if industry is paying, I think we ought to do it. 

M-841. Out of the 4 lakhs of immigrants who come into Burma every 
year, 25,000 men are recruited officially by firms, and you want a protector 
to protect that recruited labour, but how would you deal with the 375,000 men 
who aie not reciuited but conie here on their own ? — A protector of labour 
should be appointed, and he should protect all labour. He should report 
grievances co the GcAxrniuent Burma, who should thereupon take steps to 
deal with thobc grievances, 

M-842. Do you })ropose that Indian immigrant labour should be treated 
differently from Burmese labour ?— No, we think they should be treated 
equally. 

M-843. Therefore any labour legislation would apply to all labour, whether 
imported or Burmese ? — Yes. 

M-844. W ould not the tax which you propose on immigrants tend to dis- 
courage immigration and thus prevent an increase of unemployment in this 
country ? — We have not considered that. 

hi-845. Where do you get the information on which you base the statement 
that stevedore labourers only get work on an average of about 10 days a month ? 
— That is from our experience. We know how many ships are cominir in and 
hoyr nmny labourers there are. 

M-846. How many stevedore-/ labourers are there in Bangoon ! — 8>000, 
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M-847. How many are employed at the peak of employment when moat 
ahips are coming into Rangoon ? — 6,000 or 7,000 ; in fact, casual labour is 
drafted in and 8,000 to 9,000 people may be employed. 

M-848. For how many months of the year does that state of peak employ- 
ment continue ? — Two or three months ; during that time it varies. 

M-849. During 2 months of the year the whole 6,000 can count on em- 
ployment ? — ^Yes. 

M-850. If, as you say, on the average they only work 10 days a month, 
would it not mean that there is practically no employment for stevedore labour 
during the remainder of the year ? — The steamers do not all come during those 
two months. 

M-851. You say very little welfare work is done by employers and Gov- 
ernment. What welfare measures have been undertaken by the employers 
who are members of your Chamber ; what have they done for the welfare 
of their workers ? — Practically nothing, 

M-852. Do you think that employers should take action for the welfare 
of their employees or do you think it should be done by Government ? — If 
employers can afford to do it, they should ; if they cannot afford it, then Gov- 
ernment must step in. 

M-853. How would Government pay for this welfare work ? — From 
general taxes. 

M-854. Do you suggest that business firms and industrial undertakings 
should be specially taxed ?““We think other bodies as well should be taxed. 

M-856. You object to the Developme nt Trust on the ground that it is a 
Government body ?- Yes. 

M-856. It has 13 directors of whom only 5 are appointed by Government ? 

-We say it is a (luasi-Govcrnment body ; most of its directors are appointed 
by Government directly or indirectly. 

M-857. The Chairman : Do you propose that the labouring classes should 
be forbidden to consume alcohol and narcotic drugs We are for a policy of 
complete prohibition applying to everybody. 

M-868. Including the narcotics that are produced locally in Burma ? — Yes. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 


Ur. C. F. QBANT, I.C.S., CSuutmaii, Rangoon Development Trust. 

M-869. The Chaimum : Does the whole of your revenue come from the 
Rb. 2 at present imposed on the departing migrant ^ — ^No, our main revenue 
is from the rents of the Government estate which give us about 15J lahhs. 

M-8(}0. What proportion does the Rs. 2 tax bear to the total of your 
revenue ? — It is about 4| lakhs out of 25 lakhs. 

M-^1. From your present revenues is th«re any surplus which you eould 
devote to housing purpose'^ ? — ^None. 
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M-862. In what way is your existing revenue pledged ! — Our first chai^ 
is our administration and engineering staff charges which are heavy because 
we are a body which carries out works through reasonably skilled but not very 
highly qualified contractors who require a very great deal of supervision by 
our sillied engineering staff. 

M-863. Those are engineering works which are continuing ? — Yes ; the main 
works are roads, drains, general equipment of areas for occupation. Recla- 
mation used to be a main item, but is not quite so important now. 

M-864. So that up to the present your duties have been confined to pre- 
paring land by way of roads, drains and so on, for use, whether residential 
or industrial ? — Mainly residential, but of course, whenever we get the chance, 
industrial. We have a very heavy debt which has got to be met ; we inherit- 
ed more than 44 lakhs of debt from the old land Sale and Rent Fund ; we 
borrowed 57 lakhs more, and our interest and repayment charges amounted 
last year to nearly 8 lakhs out of a total revenue of 25 lakhs. 

M-865. With regard to the proposed new tax, it is suggested to us that the 
Development Trust is not a suitable body for managing workmen’s dwellings ? — 
I quite agree ; we do not propose to manage workmen’s dwellings. 

M-866. Your proposal, as I read it, is that you should build and then 
hand over to the private owner to sell ? — Yes. 

M-867. Do you really consider that would be a workable proposition, that 
you should plan and build, and then some private person should come up pro- 
posing to make a profit out of buildings If any Member of the Royal Com- 
mission will propose a more workable scheme, we shall be delighted to hear it. 
The scheme is one for which I have a certain r^isponsibility, and which we 
have come to as being the only feasible way of doing anytliing at all. It is not 
supposed to be an ideal scheme. Undoubtedly whoever cari ies out a housing 
scheme is going to lose money by it ; it is n()t an economic scheme. We have 
to limit our liability and make it quite plain that w(i will not be landed in seri- 
ous financial difficulties. Control of w^orkmen’s dwellings by a public body is 
a thing which I made quite plain to the Board from the outset I would be strong- 
ly opposed to. The practical difficulties in the w^ay of control are very great. 
As a quasi-public body we could control a small number of buildings, but in 
such a case we would be losing a large amount of money every year and it would 
lay us open to every form of petty corruption and abuse. 

M-868. Do you think the loss would be less if it was administered by a 
private body ? — I do not deal with the question of the losi being less or more, 
but under our present proposal we should know how much we were losing 
every year. 

M-869. Would it simplify the problems of your Trust if the influx of im- 
migralits to Rangoon was substantially reduced ? — The problem of over- 
crowding in Rangoon will not in my opinion be solved by any probable reduc- 
tion in nunaber of immigrants ; it may be ameliorated > lightly. 

M-870. With regard to rest-houses, what sort of a Mission do you think 
should undertake their management ? — We had in mind the Ramakrishna 
Mission which is doing extremely useful social work in Rangoon. 1 think it 
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would command the confidence of all classes if the management of the rest 
house was entrusted to their hands. 

M-871. Are they willing to undertake the management ? — I would not 
say they are willing, but I hope that the Swami would not refuse. I do not 
myself believe in the future of the rest house, but if the rest house fulfilled the 
function it is intended to fulfil, I think it would be a very valuable social work. 

M-872. Sir Alexander Murray : What are the main principles guiding 
your housing improvement scheme in Rangoon ? — Here is a note which I have 
submitted to the Board which explains the main principles guiding the im- 
provement scheme, (The note was handed m.) 

M-873. Mr, Cliff ; Does it include improving existing buildings also ? — 
No. It means putting up fresh buildings only. I am opposed to any proposals 
to pay for repairing or altering existing buildings. 

M-874. Do you propose to put up only coolie barracks ? — ^No. Because 
if we r gorously adhered to the barrack type of quarters we should probably 
lose unnecessarily heavy sums ; we could not sell them at a good price. After 
careful consideration we have decided that the best thing would be to put up a 
modified form of building which cannot be correctly described as barracks 
but which could and would be used for housing coolies. The main idea is to 
increase the amount of accommodation available in Rangoon and let natural 
laws take their effect. 

M-876. Do you incur extravagant expenditure in the construction of rest 
houses and other buildings No, I do not admit that we are extravagant 
in anything. We publish our reports and accounts every year. Our ac- 
counts are audited, and nobody has told us that we are extravagant. 

M-876. Have you raised rents abnormally high ?— -No, we have only 
charged economic rents. 

M-877. Sir Victor Sassoon : How do your building costs compare with 
those of private contractors ? — We might reduce our engineering staff costs 
if a good engineering firm was found which would carry out our major works. 
But our works are mostly ordinary works such as drains and roads, and the 
cheapest way to do that class of work is through contractors without any 
technical qualifications, supervised by our permanent technical staff. 

M-878. Sir Alexander Murray : Is it right to suggest that a quasi-Gov- 
emment body like the Trust would readily agree to have liquor shops opened 
near Trust buildings ?— -It iST a far fetched suggestion. I have not heard of 
any question of siting liquor shops on land vested in the Trust all the time I 
have been Chairman.* 

M-879. Has any attempt been made to push the coolie population into the 
outskirts of the city ? — No serious attempt has been made to my knowledge. 
The special committee appointed by the Board to consider the suggested 
housing scheme considered this question, and decided that it was impracticable 
to house the coolies outside the town and take them in and out by means of 
buses. Also, water supplly and systems of drainage are lacking in the outly- 
ing parts of tht town. AJl things considered, it is better for the coolies to 
IflOBCL 
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live near the places where they work. Our activities are to be confined, at 
any rate to begin with, to the sewered area where the coolies are now . actually 
living. The draft Bill and the notes I have submitted to you contain the 
general principles on which we are prepared to proceed with the housing scheme. 

M-880. Mr, Birla : Is this Trust a cjwa^i-Government body ; who has the 
final voice on matters connected with it ? — The Trust is a public body with a 
non-official majority. It was created by an Act of the Local Government 
under whose control it works. It administers the Government Estate which 
gives it two-thirds of its income. Its budget has to be pavssed by the Local 
Government. It is free to act within the limits of the Act and it can spend up 
to the amoimts sanctioned in the budget, provided no specific work exceeds 
Es, 2,00,000 in value. 

M-881. What have you realized from the Rs. 2 tax on jx^rsons going 
out of Burma ? — I think about Rs. 4,00,0(K) amiually. 

M-882. Has all this sum been spent on the development of the area under 
the jurisdiction of the Trust ? --The proceeds of this tax are used for the deve- 
lopment of main roads and main drains. 

M-883. What was the object of levying this tax on passengers going out 
of Rangoon ? — The proceeds of this tax, in addition to an annual contribution of 
Rs. 1,00,000 from the Rangoon Corporation and the proceeds of the extra stamp 
duty on the registration of documents in respect of lands in the city of Rangoon, 
go to a General Development Fund. These provisions were bascal on the 
Calcutta Act. 

M-884. (huld you spend any money on building houses 'i We could not 
as we stand at present. It would require an amendment of the Act which we 
are trying to bring about. 

M-885. Mr, T//ab}l : Have* you not raised your rents by 30 to 100 per 
cent, during the reiu’wal ( J think you an* referring to block I (1). The 
present rent is only 5 ])er cent, of the proved leasehold value of the land. 

M-88(). But does not the increase work. out to a high jxrcentage It 
does, because 30 yeaiv, ago the land was given out at nominal rents, and during 
the intervening period the value of tJu* land has increased ten-fold. 

M-887. Will not some of your houses be bought by the landlords ?- Yes> 
it is quite possible. 

M-888. In that case will they not rent them to the labourers at the same 
high rate which prevails in the neighbourhood Yes, they will. 

M-889. Then what does the labourer gain ))y your building more houses 
and selling them to the landlords at a loss ?— He would not gain immediately, 
but the amount of available accommodation would be steadily increased. 

M-890. Mr, Cliff : What is the extent of the slum area that your Trust 
has -cleared and what is the po])ulation that it has newly settled or re-settled ? 
— will get the figures for you. 

M-891. How many do you propose to accommodate in th<e new houses ? — 
33,000 people in 10 years. 
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M-892. Ai^ you going to confine yourself to the sewered area ? — ^We 
propose to begin with the sewered area where the coolies actually live now and 
slowly proceed outwards and take them out of the congested area. 

M-893. Will the proceeds of the tax be enough to cover the loss incurred 
by the sale of houses at a loss ? — Yes, we should sec that the loss did not 
exceed the proceeds of the tax. 

M-894. Is it not likely that you would be housing in these buildings people 
who are not taxed ? — We should have no control over the buildings once we 
had sold them. 

M-895. Would you not then be taxing certain members of the po])ulation 
for housing certain other members of the population who are not being taxed ? — 
Certainly, but we cannot guarantee that the man who pays the tax and goes 
out of Burma will come back and occupy the houses we build. 

M-89G. VVhat direct benefit liave the paying class received from the Rs. 2 
tax which is in operation ? — It was not intended to benefit them directly ; 
there is the indirect benefit they get from improved communications and 
drainage and health conditions in Rangoon. 

M-897. With regard to improved housing >Yhich is necessary in Rangoon, 
is there no possibility of taxing the general citizen of Rangoon The general 
citizen in Ra?igoon alii^ady })ays a fairly adequate municipal tax, and the im- 
migrant labourer does not contribute much to the, municipal funds of Rangoon. 
He gets a good fleal out of Burma without paying very much for it. For 
instance, the immigrant laboiu’er living in Rangoon does not pay capita- 
tion tax which would be more than the Rs. 2 charge he pays. 

M-898. You employ a fair number of contractors, 1 take it ?— Yes. 

M-899. AVould you lx* opposed to the insertion in your contracts of what 
is known in Englaml as a lair wages clause* ? - That is to say, it would be a 
statutory obligation oji all ]niblic Ixxlies and private employers who gave out 
any work on contract that they should insert a fair wages clause ? 

M-900. It would be an obligation on the contracting party of your Deve- 
lopment Trust to observe the fair wages clause ? — If it wore to apply to the 
Trust and to public bodies only then I should object, but if you make it com- 
pulsory in the case of all public bodies and private ein])loyers I see no objection 
to it. 

M-90i. Mr.AJmmt : From the reply givtui by you to o]ie of the ques- 
tions put by one of my (colleagues it appears that your administiation is a 
top heav'Y administration ? 1 do not remeitiber admitting that. 

M-902. I put it to you that your administration is a top heavy one and 
that the poor labourers do not get any benefit from your Trust as far as their 
housing is concerned That is a matter of opinion. 

M-9(13. Do you wdsli to contradict my opinion { — I simply confine myvself 
to Baying that I regret I cannot agree with you. 

M-904. You realize a poll tax of Rs. 2 from each labourer. May we know^ 
what return they get from this tax Better roads and bc'iU^r drainage. 
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M-906. Do you not think it would be advisable if the money realized from 
this tax was spent only on the improvement of the housing conditions of the 
labourers ? 

M-906. Sir Victor Sassoon : You have no powers under the present Act 
to deal with housing ? — No. 

M-9()7. Mr. Ahmed : Would you recommend the levy of a terminal tax 
at a higher rate on all those who come here, especially the rich mercantile 
community ? 

The Chairman : This tax of Rs. 2 is levied on all male passengers depart- 
ing from Rangoon, and the tax on a saloon passenger is three times that on 
a deck passenger in your draft bill ? — That is so. 

M-9()8. Sir Victor Sassoon : Supposing you were not dealing particularly 
with labour but you were generally to develop the out-skirts of Rangoon from 
the point of view of sewered areas would not you then perhaps attract classes 
living in congested areas and thus free those areas for the labouring class ? — 
The present water-supply of the municipality does not permit of any extension 
of the sewered area, and until we have a greatly increased water-supply w(* 
cannot have any material extension of that area. 

M-9()9. If you had the increased water-supply could you deal with th^' 
congestion in that w^ay ? ~ That is a hypothetical t|ue8tion, and therefore it 
is difficult to give an answer. I think it would be very doubtful, and it would 
be a matter of a good many years before you would know to what extent people 
would move out. If they would move out it would be a great improvement 
of the situation, but we certainly have not found that people are willing to leave 
the heart of the city. 

M-910. What persons are you referring to am not talking primarily 
of the manual labourer, but of those who might b(‘ able to afford the expens(‘s 
of suburban residence, 

M-911, I was told that there is a large niunber who would move out i^ 
they could get amenities There are vserious difficulties in the way of getting 
people to move out, because they liave in the centre of the town cinemas, schools, 
bazaars and other conveniences. 

M-9r2. We have had certain figures provided by the Burma Indian Cham- 
ber of Commerce as to the density of the population in tliese crowded pai'ts. 
Can you giv(* us figures so that we may check them ! am afraid not. You 
find some relevant figures in the repoii; regarding the effect of the removal of 
rental control, but even those figures are not very satisfactory. Until the 
census comes out we really cannot supply any reliable figures. 

M-913. You cannot csll those figures accurate. At present you have no 
basis on which you or anybody else could collect figures ? — Quite so, 

M-914. The Chairmmi : It appears to be a fact, and not contradicted, 
that, in the housing of the Indian coolies in particular the bye laws are not 
observed ? — Yes. 

M-916. In your estimates of the cost of the proposed buildings under the 
new Bill have you assumed that the bye laws will be broken equally in your 
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new buildings, or have you assumed that they will be observed ? — I assume 
that they will fall into line with the treatment given to other buildings in the 
same area. 

M-916. Then you have not made any special provision that the bye laws 
shall be observed there ? — No. 

M-917. Would it not bo setting up a bad example if buildings built under 
semi-public auspices proceeded to allow 50 people to crowd in a place where the 
bye law said there should be 10 ? — The buildings when so used will not belong 
to us, and I am not hoping to create a new heaven and a new earth. I do not 
see how one set of owners can possibly adhere to regulations which other people 
do not adhere to, and nui their building on an economic basis. 

M-918. 1 see the difficulty but still you w ould be what I believe the lawyers 
call an accessory ?— I agree from a legal point of view. I do not think we should 
really be responsible at all, but I quite agree tliat, if it is not possible to get a 
rigid or at any rate a much more rigid adherence to public health bye laws, 
we cannot hope for much improvement. W e hope to build enough houses to 
enable the public health authorities to use their powers without having eases 
of unquestioned hardship brought to their notice. For instance, if yon turn 
out in the rains all the coclies w'ho are sheltering in a room because it is over- 
crowded they will have no place to go to. But if you create more buildings 
this difficulty to a great extent will be obviated. 

M-919. Your opinion is that this scheme will help the health authorities 
<0 put into force the bye laws ? — 1 hope so. 

(The witness withdrew). 
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Mr. S. A. S. TYABJI, Mr. ABDUL BABI CHAUDHABL Mr. E. P. PILLAT, 
and Dr. P. A. NAIR, representatives ol Indian Labour in Burma. 

M-920. The (liairnmt : Mr. Tyabji, who are the repr(*s<Hitatives, besides 
yourself, of Indian labour in Burma who have sul)nntted this menioraudum ? — 
When we learnt about three months ago that the Royal (Commission on Labour 
was coming to Burma, knowing how disorganized Indian labour was at the 
tiine, we felt it nectsssary that some sort of a temporary oragaiiisation should 
be created to collect such facts and materials as may be of use to the Commis- 
sion. We th(U'fore immediately called a meeting of labourers in Rangoon, 
and at that meeting we elected a comiuittee of persons who were either em- 
ployers with large views on labour (piestions or who, though not being em- 
ployers of labour, had been in some way connected with the labour movement 
in Burma. We appointed a committee consisting of Raja Reddiar, a large 
employer of labour and a very beneficent man, Mr. Abdul Bari Chaudhari, 
who is the President of the Labour Association which has beem working for 
about 10 or 12 years now. 

M-921. Are those Indian labourers ? — Yes. Then there were myself 
Mr. Venkatasami, who is nominated member in the Legislative Council re- 
presenting labour, Mr. E. P. Pillay, who is an elected member of the Legislative 
Council, mostly on labour votes, Dr. Nair, who is the President of the Postal 
and Telegraph Menials Association and Mr. Kolande. So that, about 10 or 
12 of us were appointed for the purpose of collecting such information as we 
thought would be useful to the Commission and with a view to bring out what 
we considered to be the salient factors with regard to labour problems in Burma, 
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Although wo know that it is not primarily our duty to find out ways and ii cans, 
which is the special purpose of the Royal Commission, still we have made bold 
to make such suggestions as wo thought might bo of some value to the Com- 
mission. If they are right, they would be of so mucli more value ; if they are 
wrong, perhaps fcheir fallacy would help the Commission in finding out the 
right ways. I trust the Commssion will understand that it is only a labour 
of love that we are doing, and we do not in any way think tbnt the memorandum 
we hav\' j)resent(*d is perfect in all ways, 

M-922. W<‘ understand now clearly that it is submitted by a gru.p of 
Indians wlio hMV(‘ taken the l(*ad in thinking about and working for the in- 
terests of Indian labour in Burma ? Yes. 

M-923. 11 does not represent any permanent organization except in so far 
as one or two of tln^ inrlividuals are at the head of other organizations ? — No. 
Wo had about three Presidents of different labour associations in this com- 
mittee*. 

M-924. You ha\'e spoken of a labour association of whicli the president 
is at present with y<Ki. How far is it a living body at the present time ? 
Does it collect subscriptions i Is it iu any sense a trade union ( It is not a 
trade union. It is a living body. It collects subscriptions, and in its own 
way it is doing good work. 

M-92.5. What, is its purp(»se ( Till now it has mostly concerned itself 
witli the labour which comes from Chittagong an<l Bengal side, although its 
intention is to make itself more cosmopolitan. 

M-92(). ])o(vs it iiavc a membership amongst the actual w’orkers?. — Yes, 
it has a membership of nearly 

M-927. And that bo ly is not ask(*d to submit its vi<‘ws separately ; they 
are found in tin* memorandum w hieh you have submitted i — Yes, because the 
President himself is with us. 

M-928. You have suggesU‘d the appointment in Burma by the C'entral 
Governm(*nt of a Protector o-f Immigrants or Labour t'ommissioner and also 
the a])[)()intment of offic(*rs in the recruiting areas in the countries from which 
this great volunu* of labour comes. Is it your suggestion that they should 
be paid by their respective Co\'ernments, or that they should, on the analogy 
of Ceylon, la* paid out of the fund which was really raised by the employers 
who were going to employ the labour ?- -As wv look at the problem, we see two 
distinct sides to the (|uestiou : one is th(* purely recruited labour, which is 
recruited in India. 

M-929. That is about 2(),()(M.) or thereabouts ? — Yes. With regard to 
labour recruited in India, we suggest that some type of agency should be 
created, before whieh tht‘ agreements, loans, etc., may be made. With regard 
to Southern India, from where a very large amount of labour goes to Ceylon, 
we were tliinking that perhaps the same agencies which are serving Celyon 
might also be able to serve Burma, because of the small number of about 
20,000 people coming from Madras side as recruited labour. 

M-930. But do not the Telugus come from another part of Madras ? — 
They come from Ganjam. Godavaii, the Northern Sircars. At the time we 
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did not go into this. It was a chance idea that the agencies which Serve 
Ceylon may be able to serve this purpose also. The point regarding labmur 
which comes to Burma from a different part did not strike us at the time. 
With regard to Bihar and Orissa and other places, so far as we know, very 
little recruited labour comes from there. So that, in our opinion, the question 
of appointing the agencies really may not arise. 

M-931. With regard to the 300,000 who come over here of their own 
accord and at their own charge in search of employment, is it your suggestion 
that control should be imposed upon that migration ? - No. 

M-932. The group of people foi whom you speak are in favour of the free 
entry, with the exception of some restrictions placed on recruitment by maistries ? 
— Yes, because we found that the labourers themselves have thrown off the 
system of recruitment by maistries to a certain extent. 

M-933. You will see the difference between recruitment by misiris and re’ 
cruitment by some semi^public body as is the case in Ceylon, which sets itself 
up to abolish the evils that were admittedunder the system? — Even if 

we could eliminate the evils of the maistry system and have instead a system 
similar to that of Ceylon, what comes in the way of recruitment is the seasonal 
type of labour that is generally prevailing in Burma. Almost every trade is 
seasonal. 

M-934. The great bulk of these Indian workers who come for periods 
between two to three years at a time leave their wives and families behind 
them in their country. Do you and your friends, as leaders of Indian opinion 
in Burma, wish that they brought their wdves and children wdth them for the ' 
periods they spend here, or do you think, on the whole, taking the balance 
of things, it is better that the wives and children should stay behind in the 
country ? — However much we may think it to be desirable that the family 
should be with them, conditions in each type of labour are so very different 
that we have not been able to make up our mind as to what vmi be done with 
regard to the question. 

M-935, Mr. Cliff : Is there some difficulty in the w^ay in Burma, or ivS the 
difficulty in India, or in both places ? — ^The difficulty is in both places. In many 
cases there are the family lands and children to be looked after. If the families 
come over here, the impermanence of labour, the length of time during which 
the labourers very often have to remain unemployed, the type of work which 
takes them to unhealthy places, the distances which they have to go forw^ards 
and backwards between the rice milling season and the rice agricultural period 
necessitate their leaving their families behind somewhere, they themselves 
going in another direction. These are matters which make it difficult for us 
to say as to where the balance is. 

M-936. The Chairrmn : From what you have already said, I take it 
that the provision of family quarters to which Indians could bring their wives 
and children would affect only a small proportion of the whole ? — I believe so, 

M-937. That is for the reasons you have just given, that they are moving 
aboiii very largely ? — Yes. 

M-938. Should I be correct in suggesting a further factor, that there would 
not be work for the women folk in the occupations which the men follow when 
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tliey come over here, whereas there is no doubt there is some little work for 
them in their country on the land where they stay ?— 1 believe that would be 
correct if any large number of Indian women were concerned. 

M-939. I am thinking for the moment comparatively, say, with the cotton 
mills in Bombay or the jute mills in Bengal, where there is a substantial amoimt 
of work for women. You do not see anything of that kind in Burma which 
would lead Indian labourers to think it worth the risk, and in addition to the 
causes you have already mentioned I take it that in the case of large bodies 
of labourers like the Oriyas, for instance, there is a religious difficulty which is 
one of the causes for leaving the women behind ? -That is so. 

M-940. Regarding indebtedness, you have drawn attention to the evils of 
the system, where there is an advance offered by the maisfry and taken 
by the man before he leaves his home and which hangs round his neck and 
perhaps increases during the period of his work in Burma . A}>art from yoiu" 
suggestion of an officer to countersign the receipt for any such advance, you 
make an interesting suggestion that no one should be allowed to advance 
or to borrow (I am not quite sure which) more than what could be paid off 
within six months. Do you mean more than six months' wages ? — mean 
that he should not be given a loan of more than three months* wages. 

M-941. Have you considered how this suggestion could be put into a 
statute We have not thought about it. 

M-942. At present the law courts are pretty busy in making attachments 
against wages and salaries for recovery of money-lenders’ debts : is that the fact 
in Burma ? — Yes. 

M-943. Does that affect the Indian laboureis t — Yes. 

M-944. Would you be in favour of abolishing that power ? — Yes. 

M-945. Do you think that would give a certain amount of relief oi lielp 
in the way of lessening the volume, of lendiiur i I believe so. 

M-94(). Sir Victw' Smsoon : Are your suggestions for th(‘ appoiiilment of 
a Protector of Labour limited to recniited labour and not to the free laboiir ? 
There are two portions of it. One portion of the agencies on the other side of 
the Bay of Bengal refers to that part of labour which is recruited in India, and 
the suggestions with regard to Burma itself are with reference to both, that is, 
the labour that is recruited in India and comes over here and the labour which 
comes free to Burma. 

M-947. You restrict it to Indian labour only t Yes. We have restricted 
ourselves to Indian labour, because we know the conditions of Indian labour 
more accurately. 

M-948. But the protector could not protect the labourers any more than 
they can be protected by anybody else under the ordinary law of the land ? 
That is not so in my opinion. There are many laws with regard to labour which 
are broken. There are many moral laws also which are broken, and the Pro- 
tector that we have in view would not only enforce the legal laws, but would 
take care of labour and its problems. 

.M-949. He would put into force existing laws in favour of Indian labour. 
But how could he put into force against employers what you call moral law^s ? 
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<3ouldyougiveanejcampIe ? — Tak<\ for instance, the question of liquor shops 
jBkt the doors of factories. That is a sort of problem regarding which we have 
been agitating in Burma for ever so long, and we cannot get rid of the liquor 
^hoj:>s in front of the factory doors. Tf there was a Protectoi* of Labour, he 
•would be in a position to get facts and figures with regard to what each shop 
was doing*. 

M-950. Your point really is that he would collect evidence which may 
-enable the law of the province to be altered ? — Yes. 

M-95L Does your memorandum mean that there should be statutory 
provision that every employer of labour employing more than 100 men should 
provide housing for 100 per cent, of his staff — \Ve should like to see that 
.done. 

M-952. Do you think that practical in the case of seasonal labour, where 
a gi eat deal of casual labour may be wanted for certain periods of the year and 
none for other parts of the year : take, for instance, stevedore labour where I 
imderstaiid several thousands are wanted in the first three or four months of the 
year, but very few in tlie other months of the year ? — quite agree that the 
suggestion as worded is rather vagu(' ; I am only referring to factory labour, 
because that lalumr is a very compact body and they are more or less per- 
manently in one ('mploymeut. 

M-9r):b What about rice mills ( In riee mills I think almost everywhere 
up country the wry large majority of la))our is housed while it is working in the 
rice mill, 

M-954. Do you differentiate between a fa(‘torv up country, which is 
isolated, and a factory in a town like Kangooii — 1 think it would also be 
advisable, from labour’s point of view, in the case of a town. 

M-9r)ri. V\"ouhl this housing be provided free of charge 1o labour ? — I 
iihould think so. 

M-950. If that is so, you (juite appreciate that the employer would limit 
it to those who were actually working for him, and would insist on the right of 
-evicting men he dismissed from Ills employment ? Yes. 

M-957. You would allow that Yes. 

M-958. I do not kiiow whether you are aware of the fact that in other 
countries labour headers c’onsider it is rather too much power to put into the 
hands of employers, and there is a feeling that work people should be allowed 
to house themselves where they wish : that they should not be dependent on 
housing provided by em])loyers a])preciate that may be so in countries 
where labour problems have passed the stage at which they are at present in 
Burma. 

M-959. You realize that 1 am limiting my questions to towns Yes* 
Bo far as Burma is concerned, the question of housing labour has been agitating 
"th^j minds of the people for about 10 years, but neither the CJorporation nor the 
Oovemment has shown itself active in the matter. If we wait till employees 
in tactories are provided with housing by Government or the municipalities, 
^ do not know how long we shall have to wait. 
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M-960. Do you think it is a. practical proposition, as things are now, for 
a town like Rangoon, to make it a statutory duty on everybody employing 101 
people in a factory to provide housing ; would they be in a position to supply 
housing ? — I will deal with the inatto on a practical basis. Almost every 
eaw mill here has some type of accommodation for its employees ; the rice mills 
have a considerable amount of accommodation for their employees ; I think 
the oil refineries have housing accommodation for about half their employees ; 
the rope factories provide a certain amount of accommodation ; there are I 
think 3 or 4 mateh factories and orui of them has provider! very considerable 
accommodation. 

M-96]. So that you think, generally speaking, they have got enough land 
on which they could house the balance of their pc^ople without any real diffi- 
culty ^ - -I believe so. 

M-9G2. In your inemoraiidum you (juote certain figures given by Dr. 
Dalai. Have those figures l)e(‘U cheeked by your people in any way : do you 
underdaml th(*m at all No : w(» have no material. 

M-963. You appreciate the difficulty one has in trying to understand 
them { -Yes. 

M-9()4. We ha<I Ix^tter ask Dr. Dalai about thosc^ figures, as you cannot 
help us ? Yes. 

M-9()5. I take it that outside monsoon periods the overcrowding of houses 
in Rangoon is not actual, ifi that a large number of the inhabitants would 
probably be sleeping out, as they do in other parts in the cit ies, only using the 
room as a place ifi wdiich to keep th<u’r belongings ? That is so. 

M-966. Mr, Cliff : Does that mean they are homeless t — Practically* 
except that I would qualify that statement by saying that their boxes have 
homes, but not them. 

M-967. Th(‘ room is a repository ? — Yes. 

M-968. Sir Victor Sassoon : That would mean that they would actually 
find it necessary to sleep in those rooms, because they need shelter, only during 
the monsoon period, which would extend over how^ much of the year ? — From 
about the middle of May to about November. 

M-969. A large number of these men would not be employed, or only 
employed a few days in th(' week, during that pt'iiod, would they not, from 
what we have been told ?— They may not be employed very regularly in their 
own sphere of labour, but a very large number would find small jobs here and 
there. 

M-970. So that generally speaking your view is that those who are not 
employed in their real occupation in those out of season months are in a posi- 
tion to make a livelihood by a secondary occupation ? — 1 do not know whether 
they make enough to make a livelihood. 

M-97L The Chamruin : Shall we say a precarious livelihood i — Y^es. 

M-972. Sir Victor Sassoon : Would you consider it a good thing for them 
to come to Rangoon only during the period in which they can be fairly fully 
employed, leaving Rangoon during the off season, making it really a seasonal 
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trade ?— That brings us up against other problems ; for instance, what would 
be the number of workers who would be required during the monsoon. 

M-973, Might not that diflSiculty be overcome by employers maintaining 
a permanent labour force all through the year, taking on additional casual 
labour when there was more work ? — We should like that to be so, because we 
say there is too little permanent labour ; but then, would it pay the labourer 
to pay his fare backwards and forwards for 6 months ? 

M-974. In other parts of India vrhere they admittedly have no secondary 
occupation, they find that it does pay them, because the cost of living in their 
villages is so much less than in the towns. You say they have a secondary 
occupation, which may make it worth their while to stop ? — It is just possible 
that the small amount they earn in that way may make a (lifference as to 
whether it is worth their while to incur the cost of coming and going. 

M-975. If something of that kind could be done, it would relieve the 
overcrowding of houses during the monsoon period ? — Yes, it would ; but I 
think it would be very difficult to arrange that, so many other factors come in. 
For instance, the labour force which comes here to the rice mills could not go 
away for the monsoon period because the work of the rice mills is not over 
before the monsoon. When the work of the rice mills is finished, a good deal 
of the workers go out to do agricultural work. 

M-976. So that they really have sufficient employment throughout th® 
year ? — Some of them have. Out of the 4 lakhs we calculate that a lakh of 
Indians go in for agricultural work. 

M-977. Is there any agreement here as to what is the period of seasonal 
labour, which I take it would vary from industry to industry ? — That is so. 
A rice mill in one district may close before a rice mill in another district. 

M-978. Do not answer this question if you would rather not : have you 
any views as to the difference of efficiency between Indian labour and Burmese 
labour under the same conditions here ? — In certain types of work the Burmese 
labour cannot be beaten, for instance, in the forests, and in the industries 
where they have to do more skilled manual operations. On the railways, in 
road making they are not found satisfactory, but as carpenters, blacksmiths, 
fitters and in the machine shops they are very good. Any very long and con- 
tinuous work does not suit them very well ; they want breaks in their work. 

M-979. Mr, Ahmed : You feel that the cost of carrying out the improve- 
4nent of the housing of the workers should be met by the employers, Ixecause it 
is for the benefit of the employers that the workers have come here and placed 
themselves in these misreable conditions ? — So far as the labour is concerned, 
leaving aside all questions of principle, it is beggar’s choice I think. 

M-980. But in your opinion employers should come forward and provide 
housing accommodation ?— Yes ; a very large number of industrial organiza- 
tions here have provided some sort of housing, and I believe they are in a posi- 
tion to provide more. 

M-981. With regard to welfare you say in your memorandum that the 
employers supply nothing, there is no agency, no provision of refreshment 
shelters ; with regard to physical culture, recreation and amusement nothing 
is given to them ; the result achieved is nothing ? 
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M-982. The Chairmcm : After your visits with us in the last few days 
irould you hold to this ? — Not entirely. 

M-983. Mr. Ahmed : I visited with you some of the housing accommoda* 
tion of Messrs. Steel Brothers ; that is very regrettable and ought to be altered ? 
— I think it ought to be improved. 

M-984. You have given figures indicating that an unskilled labourer in 
factories gets an average pay of Rs. 22-8-0 per month. 

/Sir Victor Sassoon : Does that include free housing ? 

The Chairman : You mean Rs. 22-8-0 in cash ? — Yes ; it might or 
might not include free housing. 

M-98»5. Mr. Ahmed : 1 expect you have considerable knowledge as to 
the cost of living here ; in your opinion is that Rs. 22-8-0 sufficient to cover the 
cost of living of a worker^ his wife and two children, whether the wife and 
children are in this country or have been left in India by an Indian immigrant ? 
—In our opinion it is not very much. 

M-986. And more is necessary to provide a living wage for the maintenance 
of the worker, his wife and children ? — The more we can get the better. 

iI-987. The Chairman : How does this Rs. 22-8-0 compare in your 
opinion with their earnings in their own country ))efore they come here ? — 
I have no idea. 

M-988. Mr. Ahmed : So Rs. 22-8-0 is not sufficient for the maintenance 
of Idmself, Ids wife and children i — It depends upon several factors ; it 
depends upon his debts and whether he gets fairly continuous employment. 

M-989. The Chairman : And how much he spends on drink ^““That is 
another factor, and how mucli he spends on doctor’s bills. 

M-990. Mr. Ahmed- : But excluding drink and other luxuries, is Rs. 22-8-0 
sufficient for the maintenance of his wife and tw'O children ? — No. I do not 
say it is insufficient in every case ; 1 say it depends very largely on conditions. 
If a man is fairly steady, does not drink, is careful of himself and has regular 
work, he may be able to live here and send some money to India. 

M-991. But the sum he will send to his wdfe and children in India will not 
be sufficient ? ~I could not say. 

M-992. Mr. Cliff : Is not there a Protector of Immigrants here in Burma ^ 
— Yf... 

M-993. Does he not meet the need wdiich you put forward in your memo- 
randum i — He falls short of what w^e desire. 

M-994. In what way does he fall short ? — Generally he is an officer of the 
Government of Burma, and naturally it is our sentiment that, things being as 
they are, he can hardly be expected to be a strong labour man in view of the 
European interests and other large vested interests in Burma and Rangoon. 
During the last strike we did not find him doing anything particular with re- 
gard to the protection of Indian immigrant labour. 

M-995. In the last strike all labour at the time of the strike was Indian, 
was it not ?— Yes. With regard to the drink question, in our opinion he is n6t 
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Strang enough to fight the Excise Department of the Govemment, In our 
opinion, therefore, what wo want is a man with a bigger status, a man whom the 
Government of Burma would look upOn with a greater amount of respect, as 
would also the Government of India. 

M-996. Tho Chmrman : I take it you want a man who would have no 
Other duties ? --We wish he would have no other duty except that of taking 
care of labour interests. 

M-997. Mr. Cliff : You want that the Protector should in times of dis- 
pute prefer and voice the claiiiLs of labotu* ?— Yes. ' 

M-998. Why do you say that the Protector of Inmugrants is suscepti- 
ble to pressure from European employers 1 cannot prove it, but that is my 
feeling about the matter. 

M-999. Sir Ale/mnder Murray : Then it is his fault and not the fault 
of the employers Yes, primarily it is his fault. 

M-IOOO. Mr. Cliff : Did yem or any other representative of Indian 
labour put forward the oa8(‘ of Indian labour before the employers or the 
Protector of Immigrants during the last riots ? ~ Many of our members were 
out every day doing what W(' could. The Indian t'haniber of (V^mmerce here 
in which some of us are members interviewed the Government. We also 
interviewed the stevedores. 

M-IOOI. Did the representatives of Indian labour make any lepresenta* 
tions when the Government suggested a settlement and asked the conciliation 
committee to work it out ? - No. The time was such tliat we felt that nothing 
could be done. 

M-1(K)2. Were you consulted by Government ? — No. 

M'l()03. U Aye Manny : Was not the settlement arrived at after con' 
suiting the representatives of Indian labour, the stevedores, the representatives 
of Burmese labour and the Ship])iiig Agencies '? - -I believe there was some such 
consultation. 

M-1004. Mr. Cliff: Have you or any of your friends any considerable 
experience of Indian industrial labour in Burma, and if so are you recognized 
in Government circles as representatives of Indian labour ?~-Some of us do 
take an active part in movements connected with Indian labour ; but iis a rule 
such persons are not looked upon with favour by the Government. 

M-1005. With regard to trade unions, have you any instances to show 
that European concerns have generally been antagonistic to the formation of 
trade unions ?— For instamie, we saw that the Burma Corporation at Namtu 
was not in favour of the establishment of trade unions. 

M-1006. But you wrote this memorandum before we visited Namtu* 
What is the basis of your statement in the memorandum ? — I know that the 
Burma Railways, the Irrawady Flotilla Company, and the Burmah Oil Com- 
pany are all against the formation of unions of their workers. 

M-1007. Have you ever tried to form a union of the workers in these in- 
dustries — Attempts have been made, but the leaders of the movement, were 
at once dismissed. 
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M-1008, Have you or any of your workers been shadowed by the Ci*iminal 
Investigation Dej^artment ? — Yes. When the appointment of the Royal 
Commission was announced we began to work to collect materials for the 
Commission, We were then shadowed by the 0. I. D. 

M-l()09. Who are the main consumers of opium ? -The Indian and the 
Chinese workers. The Burmans do not consume opium. 

M-l()l(). Does (Jovernment get any large revenue from opium ? — It getsf 
Rs. 50,00,()(K) in Burma alone. 

With regard to drink, have the representativ(‘s of Indian labour 
put forward any suggestion concerning the restriction of hours of sale, the 
number and the location of shops and so on ? —There is a Municipal Advisory 
Committee in Rangoon which has put forward many iis(diil suggestions before 
the Excise Commissioner. Many resolutions have been ]>roposed in the 
Legislative Council, but none could be pa.ssed because of (Tovernnumt opposi- 
tion through f(\i,r ( f losing revenue. 

M-1012. C(M hil Ru sill: What was youi general impression ul the 
physique of the labourers such as we saw this morning ?- I tliink their ])h}'si(jue 
was good. 

M-lOCh Hiive you ma<le any investigation ot the diet of these labourers 
I have not made any detailed investigations myself, but my impression is that 
they do not get enough. 

M-l()14. Have you any detailed suggest jons to make with regard to a 
housing scheme f(»r labourers in Rangoon ^ 1 should like to a number of 

houses put u)) n(*ar Alilone w^here the land has been reclaimed. The sewered 
aiea is very near to that site and sewTr.^ con hi easily be ext (Uided there. Tube 
wells can 1)0 sunk for Avater supply and the Hlawg.) lak(‘ w^atcr (‘an be utilized 
for the sewerage. 

M-1015. Have you any suggeslion to make as n^gards increased medical 
facilities for the labouring classes in Rangoon ? — 1 have no d(‘iailed sugges- 
tions to make, but I may say that Government might giv<' more grants to 
free dispensaries like the Ramakiishna Mission dispensary which is giving free 
medical aid to labourers. 

M-IOIG. Has the Provincial Public Health Board any power to interfere 
with the public health administration in Rangoon ? — No, it has no jurisdiction 
in Rangoon. 

M-1017. Which are the 2 or 3 factories where you say children are admit- 
ted against the rules ? — I am sorrj^ it is wrong. 

M-1018. U Hla Bii : Do you know of any means by w^hich the formation 
of trade imions can be encouraged without fear of vi(*,timizatioii ?- There 
should be a Government liabour Bureau wdth an able and independent (officer 
who will see that labour is, given fair play and no obstacles are put in the fiath 
of organizing unions. 

M‘-]0]9. Is it not a fact that leu years ago Indian labourers were not 
employed in Upper Burma, bul recently they have gone to Upper Burma and 
thus caused unemployment among Burmese labourers ? — 1 am not aware of it. 
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M-1020. V Aye Maung : The Government Memorandum sajrs that the 
dietary and physique of the Burman labourer is superior to that of the Indian 
labourer. Therefore would not the Burman labourer be more efficient than 
an Indian labourer ? — It depends on the t 3 rpe of work. Take loading and 
unloading ships ; it requires not merely physique but also some skill. If 
the Burman labourer is trained to the same standard as the Indian labourer he 
may become equally efficient. 

M*'1021. Do you not think that the unemployment problem here can be 
materially solved if some check is placed at the source and only that number 
which is required by the employers is allowed to come ?— That is a most com- 
plicated problem. For instance, on what basis is any check to be placed on 
the migration ; would the check be on the basis of occupation on, say, earth 
workers who come from Orissa, or on the shipping labour ; if you reduce the 
shipping labour to what extent can it be reduced, because when the shipping 
labour is not working as such it is doing some other subsidiary work. If 
the laboiu* is reduced beyond a certain limit it would not only affect the 
shipping labour but would also affect the subsidiary labour. In the same way if 
you reduce the rice mill labour it might affect the cultivation labour. 

M-1022. Sir Victor Sassoon : Arc the secondary occupations enough 
to give the labour which is unemployed in the main ocnnipations a living 
during the year ? - It is not possible to say. 

M-1023. The ClmrmarL : May 1 take it what you mean is this that the 
case of Burma as compared with that of Ceylon is very different '( The diver- 
sity of occupations and of employers even in the case of some men during a 
single year adds a complicafcion which is not present in the case of Ceylon or 
Malay where the employers are more or less a compact body and are able to 
indicate what the needs of their industry are ? — ^Yes. 

M-1(I24. V Aye Manny : Do the coolies who come to Burma of their 
free will decide amongst themselves before they leave India as to the parti- 
cular industries in which they should seek employment ? — The labour which 
was working, say, in the shipping line would naturally come back to the same 
line and attach itself to the same labour contractor. 

M-1025. Do you then mean to say that the same people come over and 
over again and there are no new recruits ? — No. What I say is that the new 
recruits naturally take to the same trade that their friends of the same visage 
have taken up. * 

M-l()26. Mr. Tail : From your experience as an employer of labour and 
taking into consideration the present depressed condition of trade in Burma 
and also the cost of living in Burma, what would you say is a fair monthly 
wage for an unskilled coolie ? — Is it not rather an unfair question to put to the 
representative of an organization which has come to represent labour here ? 

M-1027. I merely want to get an idea as to what you think is a reasonable 
wage I think it is about Rs. 27-8-0. 

M-1028. You say that a stevedoring coolie working for only 10 days in a 
month earns Rs. 17-8-0 and another Rs. 10 from other sources of labour. So 
that on ybur own admission the average cpolie working on stevedoring work 
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to-day is getting a fair wage ? — He is not getting a fair wage from his sphere of 
employment ; he gets that Rs. 10 from subsidiary work. 

M-1029. It does not matter where he gets his earnings from so long as his 
earnings represent a fair wage ? — Our point is that he does not get a fair wage 
from the sphere of labour to which he is attached. 

M>1030. Sir Alexander Murray : There is always a surplus in dock 
labour ?— I believe so. 

M-1031. Mr, Tail : You think that a coolie who is earning Rs. 23 or 24 
a month in casual work, in mills, in the bazaars and on earth work, is really 
being paid a reasonable wage ? -—No, because he does not get permanent 
labour. 

M-l()32. If he works for 20 days in a month more or less permanently and 
still gets Rs. 24 a month lie has nothing to complain about ? — If he can get 
it, butHhe point is whether he does get it. 

M-1033. It does not matter to you, does it, whether he gets Rs. 24 for 30^ 
days work or for 20 days work so long as he gets Rs. 24 ?- -I think that if a 
labourer could get about Rs. 24 a ntonth throughout the year it would be a 
fair wage. 

M-i034. Mr, Cliff : Are you in favour of a minimum wage of Rs. 24 for 
all labour ? — Yes. 

M-1035. Mr, Tail : Would the minimum for an Indian worker be different 
from the minimum for a Burman worker ?- -My own idea is that it is not 
different. 

M-1036. You think that there is no difference in the standard of living 
between the average Indian coolie and the average Burman coolie ? — No. 

M-l()37. You therefore dispute Mr. Bennison’s budget figures ? — I dis- 
pute them from the point of view of the definition of cost of living. 

M«1038. Sir Alexander Murray : Do you think that a Burman requires 
more money to live comfortably than an Indian ?- -The point is whether 
luxuries come within the question of standard of living. Suppose two men 
draw the same amount of pay and one wears a cotton lunyi while the other a 
silk one. 

M-l()39. Mr, Tail : Never mind about the luxuries ; take into account 
only the essentials ? — I do not think that the cost of living is different. 

M-104(). You do nor think that an Indian coolie who is a vegetarian and 
does not eat fish or meat is different from a Burman coolie who eats both these 
things i--"! do not think there is much difference. 

M-1041. With regard to your suggestion for the establishment of a mini- 
mum wage board, will you give us an idea as to how this board should operate 
throughout the province of Burma ? — ^You have, for instance, the Irrawaddy 
river trade. The board would decide as to what the lowest wage of the 
JAalaais should be, what minimum should a fireman or a serang get ; in other 
word% the board would decide the wages for each class of labour in all trades, 

M-*1042. Would Rangoon] be on a different basis from Nantu, for in- 
stance ? — ^May probably be. 

MIORCL 
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M-1043. Sir Alexander Murray : Would Sjrriam be different from Rangoon ! 
—No. 

M-1044. Mr, Tail : Are you aware that the labour in the forest camps 
is indigenous to the district I am. 

M-1045. So that the mere fact that the district is malarious has nothing 
whatever to do with the industry concerned ?~'Although the labour is indige- 
nous it lives in villages which arc not amidst the timber forests, and has as a 
rule open ground round it. 

M-1046. Mrs, Luce : I think you said that Burman coolies employed on 
road making are not as good as Indian coolies ? --I do not think I said that. 
What I said was that Burman coolies did not prefer that kind of work but that 
they were particularly good in certain spheres of labour. 

M-1047. You think that they are not as good as Indian coolies because 
they do not like this long and continuous work ? - That is my experience. 

M-1048. Arc you aware that in the out-skirts of Rangoon and also in 
some other districts a number of big contractors have engaged Burman coolies, 
both men and women, for road making and they find that the labour is very 
satisfactory ? -1 am very glad to hear that. 

M-1049. You will admit, 1 take it, that Burmese men and women are 
just as strong as Indian coolies are ? -I believe they are just as strong and just 
as clever as Indian coolies are. 

M-l()60. Do you think they are even superior to Indian coolies in physi- 
que That I am not prepared to say. 

M-105I. Would you like to see them encouraged in all spheres of work ? — 

Yes. 

M-1052. Mr, Birla : Does it reflect great credit on the relations between 
Indian employers and Indian employees that you employers should have come 
here to advocate the cause of Indian workers ? -It is for the Commission to 
judge that. 

M-1053. Does it show that the Indian employer irrespective of his own 
interest is always prepared to play a fair game ? -I hope so. 

M-1054. Sir Alexander Murray : Do you think that Indian employers 
treat their labour better than European employers ? — There are some cases 
in which they do and in some they do not. 

M-1066. Mr, Birla : Leaving aside the question whether it was ptacti- 
eable or not, would you suggest that in the interest of Indian labourers and in 
the interest of good relations between Burman and Indian labour some sort 
of check should be exercised over the immigration of Indian labour to Burma? — 
I am not at all certain whether that check which may look good may not be 
harmful occasionally. 

M-1056. You are not prepared to give any decided opinion on that 
point ?^-'When I said that I had in mind a case of this nature : Supposing 
you have a bad agricultural season this year you will have a large stream of 
unemployed labour from the agricultural side, and consequently for the next 
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ye*i wa may cut dotjm the numbet of emigrants from India* But supposing 
you have a good harvest next year the Burman labour would again flow into 
the agricultural channel with the result that you would be short of labour for 
your industries. 

M-1057. Mr, Cliff : That will raise the economic position of the worker ? — 
It may to a certain extent, but it may act contrary also where an industry 
finds that it is very shorthanded. 

M-1068. Mr, Birla : Am I to understand that for a long time to come 
Burma will have to depend on a regular supply of labour from India and there- 
fore in the interests of both countries no check should be imposed on free emi- 
gration from India to Burma ? — As you know, we have suggested the appoint- 
ment of a Labour Commissioner from India, and in our opinion the question 
is so difficult to deal with that it will be worth his while to consider these points 
very carefully for 2 or 3 years and then decide whether a check is necessary 
and if so what sort of check should it be. 

M-1059. You have an open mind on the question ? — Yes. 

M-1060. Do you think it would be a good suggestion if the tax which at 
present is levied on passengers leaving Burma for India and other countries 
was abolished and instead of that some tax was imposed by the Government 
of India, not by the Government of Burma, on workers leaving India for 
Burma with a view to exercise a healthy check by not unnecessarily encourag- 
ing Indians to come to Burma and cause unemployment among their own 
countrymen i — I do not think India could put a check of that nature so long 
as Burma was a province of India, but if Burma were separated from India then 
it w-ould be a different problem altogether. 

M-1061. What you mean to say is that politically it would be a bad prece- 
dent to impose taxes on workers migrating from one province to another but 
if Burma was separated it would be a different matter altogether ? — 
Quite so. 

M-1062. In view of what you said in reply to Sir Victor Sassoon that 
except in monsoon most of the workers sleep outside their houses are we to 
take it that overcrowding is not so much as it is thought to be ? — The over- 
crowding may not be so much in the rooms but surely it is not a good thing for 
the workers to sleep on the streets with all the filth lying round. 

M-1063. Being a Rangoon man yourself do you say that it is a common 
sight to see people sleeping on roads in Rangoon during the months in which 
there are no rains ? — It is a common sight. 

M-1064. Do they sleep on cots ? — No ; they sleep on stone slabs. 

M-1066. Would you say that even the women sleep outside ? — I think 
the women generally sleep inside. 

M-1066. Most of the streets are very narrow and therefore the area of the 
road cannot be bigger than the area of the houses situated on its two sides ? — 
I shall explain that in a general way. They sleep not in the streets so much as 
in the bigger roads. For instance, if there is overcrowding in Brooking street 
they will sleep on the Brooking street side. In these streets there are certain 
narrow passages over gutters where they sleep. They go to bigger streets 
where there is enough room. 
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M-1067. So they do not sleep in the same street in which they have their 
rooms ? — Sometimes not. 

M-1068. In your opinion it does not give much relief wheither they sleep 
outside or inside ?- They have some air to breathe outside. 

M-1069. You suggest two sets of recommendations, one for recruited labour 
and the other for labour engaged locally, and I find that in the case of the 
former your suggestions are not as stringent as those in the case of the latter. 
For instance, with regard to labour engaged locally you suggest that the maistry 
should not be allovred to make payments in the way in which he is doing now 
but in the case of recruited labour you do not want to suggest any change ? — 
It is not that we do not wish to change it, but the difficulty is how to change 
it. It is the method. 

M-1070. But you say subsecjuently “ We do not think the ymisiry system 
could altogether be done away with That means you do not want to change 
the system ? — We have gone into the matter so far as we could, and we could 
not see any alternative to the present system. 

M-1071. Would you like to impose on the rmistries associated with recruit- 
ed labour the same restrictions which you have recommended in (2), (3) and (4) 
in the case of maistries engaging local labour ? —That is not possible. For in- 
stance in (2) we have recommended for labour engaged locally that the mmstry 
shall receive an agreed remuneration either per head of labourer employed 
or on percentage of work done. The maistry employs the man locally, and 
there is no question of a loan to or its recovery from the employee. In the 
case of recruited labour, the mnistry as a rule has given some money to the 
employee. 

M-1072. Do you approve of that sort of system ? — We do not, and that is 
why for the purpose of reducing the loan system we have proposed Nos. (3), 
(4) and (5) for recruited labour. We do not anticipate that we could do away 
with recruited labour all at once. 

M'1073. Indirectly you are giving your blessing to a system which is 
very much condemned ? —We would very much like not to give any blessing 
to that system. We would like to see the system abolished, but it can be done 
only slowly. 

M>1074. Sir Alexander Murray : Out of 425,000 only about 25,0(K) arc 
recruited in India. Surely, it is «a simple matter to abolish the system ? — 
If it is possible. i . 

M-I075. Why can it not be abolished ? — It cannot be done all at once, 
though we w'ouki be very glad if it were abolished. 

M“1076. Mr, Birla : Would you recommend that all the suggestions which 
you have made regarding locally rcicruited labour should be applied also to 
recruited labour ? —With regard to recruited iJibour, some of these conditions 
cannot be applied, because of ho connection between the mmstry and the 
labourer. 

M-1077. Why should you be so anxious about the comiection between the 
imistfy and the labourer? — If it can be arranged that the maistry will get only his 
agreed remuneration and that the worke, will be paid direct by the employer 
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aurely you would not care what happens to the umistry ? — We arc in this posi- 
tion, that we have taken a moderate view of it and have suggested certain 
ways by which we think the evils of the recruited system may be reduced. 
Instead of suggesting some drastic step for absolutely cutting it out, we have 
suggested certain ways which we think would reduce it gradually, ultimately 
leading to its abolition. If that is the view that you take, and if recruited 
labour does come to Burma, then some of our suggestions regarding labour 
engaged locally could not be apf)lied to it. If recruited l.ibour wj.s done away 
with, then the restrictions for labour engaged locally could be applied to all 
labour. 

M-1078. You think that so long as recruited labour comes through imistrieSf 
the restrictions suggested for locally engaged labour would not apply ? —Yes, 
some of them. 

M-1079. Mr. Chw : You estimate that out of the 350,000 that come 
across, very few are recruited in India ? — We say it is somewhere about 20,000. 

M-1080. How do you suppose the remaining 3 lakhs find their way ac- 
cross ? Who pays for their passage ? — ^Some of it is paid by their own people, 
or by men who may have collected some money ; others take a loan. 

M-108]. You think it probable that a good deal of that labour is assisted 
by their own people ? — Yes. 

M-1082. Or by men who act as maistries here ? — No. 

M-l()83. I understand from the current report of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories that there is a tendency to move away from the larger rice mills 
which are subject to the Factories Act and to build smaller factories which, 
owing to the fewer people they employ, would not be subject to regulation. 
Have you considered the question of the regulation of such smaller factories ? — 
There are quite a large number of these small mills springing up, and I would 
be in favour of regulating them. 

M-1084. You do not express any definite opinion either in favour of or 
against sickness insurance ? - We have not studied it. 

M-1085. Tlu‘ payment of wages in Burma generally is once a month ? — 

Yes. 

M-108(). There is no demand for fortnightly or weekly payment ? — 
I am informed that some maistries do pay weekly or fortnightly. 

M-1087. Would you be in favour of an attempt by legislation or otherwise 
to secure payment on a shorter basis, on tlie basis of a fortnight for example, 
as it would bo advantageous to labour ? — It wo\ild no doubt be ad- 
vantageous to labour, but iji many instances labour cannot be paid even once 
a month, although the general rule is to pay once a month. If you rediice it 
atill further, I do not know w'hat will happen. 

M-1088. You mean there are long delays ? — Yes. 

M-]{)89. Are you in favour of doing something to check it ? — Yes. 

M-1090. As regards the present condition of housing, your contention, 

I understand, is that the rules made by the Corporation are not enforced ? — 
That is so. 
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M-1091. Would you be in favour of a very rigid enforoement of them 
now ? — No, 

M-1092. Do you not think, if that is done, it would lead to a fairly straight 
solution of the problem, either by driving them back to India or in some other 
way ? — I do not know where they would go to. 

M-1093. To India of course ? — Of course they can go to India. If you 
want to drive them back to India, that certainly could be done. 

M-1094. Sir Alexander Murray : Would it drive them back to India ? — 
It may. That is one of the ways, I have never visualized such a position 
that the Corporation would push the men out. It would not be a reasonable 
position. 

M-1095. Mr, Clem : Do you not think it is possible to work up to such a 
position ? — It is possible, but I do not think it is a human position. 

M-1096. Do you not think it is in some ways more humane than their 
present condition ? — I think it would be far more human if you told the Indian 
labourer not to come here. 

M-1097. Sir Alexander Murray : Regarding the Assistant Protector of 
Emigrants and Immigrants, you say that his position is one of great trust and 
responsibility and offers many sources of temptations : what have you in 
view ? — He may be tempted by the maistries or the shipping companies. For 
instance, a ship comes loaded. If there is sickness on board, or perhaps a bad 
case, it may not be reported. I am informed that in diverse ways he can make 
moneys from the maistries, 

M-1098. You are suggesting that there should be a Protector of Emi- 
grants, and that he should do all the things which you speak of. Will there 
not be further opportunities of temptation to him ? — No, because we are 
altering the status of the person altogether. 

M-1099. Mr, Chw : Your position is that the salary of the post should 
be such as to make temptation less profitable ? — Yes. 

M-1100. Sir Alexander Murray : You say that the person getting loans 
should come before the Protector of Emigrants, and his seal should be affixed 
to prove the loan. Supposing he did not come before the Protector, what 
then ?— We have also suggested that the agreement may be made before an 
employer. 

M-1101. There are thousands of labourers coming from India: many of 
them would probably be taking loans ?-~I do not know. 

M-1102. Make it a practicable proposition. We want to see if it is appli- 
cable to the circumstances ? — I cannot answer it. 

M-1103. Then you say that this officer could help in the recruiting of 
labour if his help was desired by any employer requiring labour. Is the Emi- 
gration Officer or the Agent to the Government of India to recruit labour ? — 
Yes. 

M-1104. If I am an employer and wanted labour, I would go to his office. 
Then he would have to accept responsibility for me. The cooly would look 
to him to get his full wages, etc.? — ^Yes. 
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M-1106. That is not done in Ceylon or Malaya ? — That does not mean it 
should not be done here. 

M-1106. Do you think it is possible ? — Yes. If it was considered that 
recruited labour was necessary and, say, Messrs. Steel Bros, wanted labour, 
then they could, through this agency, perhaps get it. We have only made a 
suggestion. 

M-1107. Your next suggestion is that if a recruited labourer leaves the 
country without repayment of loan, the officer would help in recovering the 
said loan. You also say that any loans not recovered within six months 
shall lapse ; yet you are going to make this officer a debt collector, following 
the man up to India to collect debts ? — Suppose a man left before six months, 
it would be easy for a high official of Government to write to the authorities 
of the district from which the labourer came. 

^ M-1108. Do you think that is Government’s function ? — The Workmen’s 
Compensation Act is worked in that way. 

M-1109. That is for a man who has suffered injury in {he course of his 
employment, but to make a Government officer to collect debts is a different 
proposition ? — We have only put in these things as matters which may be con- 
sidered. If they are not worth while, the Commission may chuck them. 

M-1110. In regard to methods of remedying unemployment you suggest 
the employment of men with local qualifications or, in the alternative, closing 
down the institutions for such qualifications. Do you suggest that if people 
do not employ the men trained in the technical schools, the technical schools 
should be closed ?-~Ye8. 

M-Illl. Why t What are they going to do ? 

M-lir2. The Chairman : You think it is training them under false pre- 
tences ?— Yes. 

M-1113. Mr. Clow : Would you close down the Universities on the same 
principle 1 would, if there was no employment for the men. 

M-1114. Sir Alexaiider Murray : There is no employment for many of 
them now ? -I would close all the Universities : they would be inuch better 
without the Universities. 

M-1115. Why do you say that 30,000 Indian labourers die every year in 
Burma ? — For this reason : take the total number of immigrants for the 10 
years of the census, from 1921 up till now ; take also the number of those who 
have gone back, and there will be a balance in favour of those who have re- 
mained. If you calculate the balance which has remained, there should be 
about 16 lakhs of labourers now. I think you will find this very thing men- 
tioned in the Census Report. 

M-llK). The Report of the Public Health Administration in Burma shows 
that in one year 19,000 died, taking the Hindus and Mahomedans together. 
And yet you say it is over 30,000 ? — ^According to their records it may be so. 

M-1117. But in many places you are quoting Government records ? — 
I aha not open to accept all their statistics. I have given you certain figures 
which I cannot get from anywhere else. 
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M-1118. There are 9 lakhs odd Indians upcountry ?— According to the 
last census, I think there were 7,50,000. 

M-1119. Mr. Birla : Have you taken in your calculation men who are 
living in Upper Burma as well as in Lower Burma ? — ’Yes, the whole lot of 
them. 

M-11’20. Sir Alexander Murray : Regarding the shipping labour strike 
you say that the Ctjnciliation Board was not appointed till the matter had 
assumed very grave proportions and hundreds of men had been injured. But 
in regard to state employees in relation to trade imion movement you say 
“ But immediately the slupping dispute between Burmese and Telugu leabour- 
ers and the stevedores arose, conciliation board was appointed ”. Is there 
not something wrong between the two statfements ? — There is nothing wrong, 
because the riot occurred immediately after the strike. The shipping labour 
strike lasted about a fortnight or 3 weeks. Then a settlement was arrived at 
between the stevedores and the Indian labourers. Till then no (Wciliation 
Board had been appointed by Government. 

M-1121. The Chairman : It was appointed on the riots, not on the 
disputes i — Yes. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 
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Statement by DHANIALOO and KAMIYA» two godown workers, at the Dnnnee- 
daw Saw Mills of Messrs. Steel Bros, and Co. 

M-1122. Our native place is Coconada in Madras Presidency ; we have been 
working here for the last 17 years. We go to our own country once in three 
years. 

M-1123. When we first came to Burma we came voluntarily ; nobody 
brought us : we came voluntarily to find work here. The maistry engaged us 
after we came here. We have been working under the s/imo maistry all the 
time. 

M-1124. We get Rs. 30 a month each : the tnaiHry pays us ; there are no 
deductions, we get the vhole of that. 

M-1125. Every month we send Rs. 15 to our country. We have no land. 
When we go to our own country we do coolie woi-k there. We have wives 
and children. 

M-1126. We are indebted to the extent ofRs. 200 each. That is debt 
in our own country. The Rs. 15 we send home every month is used by our 
wives and families except tliai once in 4 months the Rs. 15 is used to pay for 
the debt. The rate of interests is Rs. 10 per month for e\'(uy Rs. 100. The 
debt is increasing because we do not send enough to pay lor the debt, 

M-1127. The here treats us \Yell. We ha ve no complaints to make 

about our work in Rangoon. We are able to earn more here than we could 
in our own country. 

M-1128. Our food here costs us Rs. 12 a month while each man pays 
Re. 1 or Rs. 2 house rent. We will not work without drin k. on which we 
spend Re. 2 a month. We live in the town in the maistry" s house : Ave pay the 
maistry Re. 2 or Rs. 1 for house rent. 
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M-1129. The Rs. 15 we send for three months is not quite sufficient for 
our wives and children to live on, but they do some coolie work. If we sent 
them more money they would still work. 

M-1130. If we had enough money we should send our children to school. 
We have free elementary schools in our villages. One of us (Dhanialoo) has 
a boy 10 years old and a girl of 3 years ; the boy goes to school. 

Statement by JAOANNATHAN, a coolie nmistry. 

M-1131. If men come to me I take them to the manager and he employs 
them ; I supply labour here for Steel Brothers. There are 400 labourers vrork- 
ing under me ; 1 am the mill maistry. 

M'1132. The manager of the firm pays those 400 labourers. I used to 
stand by the side of the manager as he paid the money. 

M-1133. 1 am getting a fixed salary of Rs. 50 a month. I do not receive 
any money from the coolies or the manager. 

M-1134. I have never found the workmen suflEering from skin disease 
of the hands through handling the teak. 

M-1135. When there is an accident we send the injured man to hospital. 
There is a doctor here ; there is no hospital here but there is a dispensary. 
Accidents among the workers do not occur often ; they occur once in a way. 

Statement by SUBRANNA, a godown maistry. 

M-1136. 120 coolies work for me in the godown ; I engage these coolies 
from Rangoon ; we are not getting coolies from India. The same coolies work 
for us for a long time. 

M-1137. I pay the coolies. My own pay is Rs. 45 a month. I pay each 
coolie Rs. 30, from which I deduct Re. 1 for myself from each cjoolie. 

M-1138. 1 have no house in which coolies live; I do not arrange their 
housing for them ; they make their own arrangements. 

M-1139. The coolies return to their own country once every three years. 
The same coolies generally comeback again and work for me, 

M-114(). I do not know whether there is a pension or provident fund. 
Dhanialoo and Kamiya are two coolies working under me. None of my 
coolies receive less than Rs. 30 a month. 


Statement by MAUNO PO HTWE, a gunner. 

M-1141. I have worked here 20 years ; when I first came here I received 
Rs. 15 a month ; I now get Rs. 70. 

M-1142. The provident fund is for men earning over Rs. 75. 

M-1143. I live with my wife and children in the mill barracks, the coolie 
lines ; we have divided off one room in which there is nobody but myself and 
my wife and children. 
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M-1144. I cannot save anything out of my wages. I am Rs. 450 in debt 
at rates of interest varying from Rs. 3 to Rs. 10 per Rs. 100 per month. I 
cannot say whether I should be able to earn more or less anywhere else. 

M-1146. My children do not go to school ; they are small. 

M-1146. The one room is quite sufficient for myself, my wife and children. 

Mr. HOWISON, General Manager, Mr. GOODSIB, Superintending Engineer^ 
and Mr. A. A. CONWAT, Acting Manager of the Dunneedaw Saw Milb 
of Messrs. Steel Bros, and Co. 

M-1147. The Chairman : Mr Conway, how long have you been here? — 
5 years ; the manager is away at present and I have been acting for about 
a week. 

M-1148. How many men have you mider your control here ? — 800. 

M-1149. Of whom 120 are under the shipping imisiry whom we have seen? 
— Yes. 

M-1 150, The remainder are directly employed and paid ? — 500 are employ- 
ed in the mill and the balance arc outside men coming in and working as watch- 
men and so on. 

M*1151. But except for that 120 who are engaged and paid by the shipping 
maistry^ the rest are all directly paid by you ? — Yes. 

M-1 152. They are not paid their wages through the rmistry ? — No. 

M-1 152. They are paid individually? — Yes. 

M-1 154. The wages, I gather from your book, range from Rs. 19 a month 
upwards ? — Yes, 

M-1155. Rs. 19 is the minimum for a coolie when first engaged ? — Yes. 

M-1 150. Does the unskilled coolie rise from Rs. 19 ? — Yes. 

M-1 157. What is your system of promotion or advancement ? — When a 
man becomes capable of taking a better job he is put up to the next job and is 
paid accordingly. When the coolie becomes skilled which he does by working 
alongside a sawyer, he will become an assistant sawyer, and then a sawyer 
on one of the big benches ; he will be paid according to the bench he is working 
on ; he will probably go up to Rs. 40 or Rs. 45. The head gunner will probably 
get about Rs. 160. 

M-1 158. Are they usually Burmans ? — Yes. 

M-1 159. Of the number that you employ, how many are Indians and how 
many Burmans ? — We have about 500 Indians, and the balance, say 50 men 
more or less superintending, are Burmans. 

M-1 160. When you take on new men, are they engaged by yourselves 
in the office or are they engaged by the foremen in the department ? — Coolies 
would be engaged by the mill rmistry ; Burman gunners would be employed 
by ourselves. 
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M-1161. We have been told by the mill maistry that he is paid fixed wages 
and does not receive any baksheesh from the workers. Does that agree with 
your own experience ?~Ye8, it does. 

M-1162. You think there is no baksheesh going on ? — 1 do not think there 
is any direct payment made by the coolie to the maistry I do not know whether 
the maistry makes anything outside. He messes the coolies in the barracks ; 
he might make something on that ; I do not know. 

M-1163. Do you ever have any complaints of bribery to get jobs ? — 
No, none at all. 

M-1164. In your opinion is the direct payment to the workers one of the 
safeguards against bribery ?-- Yes, it is. 

M-1165. Have you considered it possible to have direct payment for these 
shipping coolies also ? — We have tried it. 

M-1166. Why did you try it and then give it up ? — It was tried some time 
before I was here, and they found that the coolies working in the godowns 
would not obey the maistry. They are a different race ; they would not obey 
the rmistry unless he paid their wages to them. 

M-1167. It was a matter of discipline ? — Yes. 

M-1168. These particular coolies in your opinion prefer working under 
a rmistry of their own kind ? — They certainly work more efficiently if the rmistry 
belongs to their own country. I think it is a village arrangement. 

M-1169. How long did you try that ?— I cannot say ; it was some time 
before I was here. 

M-1 170. Perhaps we could have a careful note sent to us afterwards telling 
us about this experiment, why it was initiated, how it was tried, for what 
reason it was found undesirable to continue ? —Yes. 

M-1 171. Do you take any care to see on what terms this maistry deals 
with his coolies ? -No. 

M-1 172. It is merely a matter of engaging maistry for so much labour ? — 

Yes. 

M-1 173, Everything else depends on him Yes. 

M-1 174. 1 suppose there is. a good deal of differences betw een a good maistry 
and a bad one ? - Yes. 

M-1 175. You choose your maistry pretty carefully ? —Yes. 

M-1 176. Wo have been told that your provident fund begins at Rs. 76 
a month ? — Yes. 

M-1 177. Is it impossibh* to carry that lower dowm : is the labour too 
irreguliU ? — {Mr, Howisou) Our provident fund was designed really to cover 
the clerical staff ; it was never intended to come down to the manual workers ; 
I do n<jt think the possibility of extending it to that class of labour has ever 
been considered. 

M-1178. Is the difficulty that the manual worker changes so often? — 
Yes, I think that is the principal difficulty. Especially is that so in the’ rice 
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mills where the men are engaged for 6 months and then are discharge/d and 
go back to their own country ; perhaps the same men do not come back again. 

M-n79. A man whose period was only 3 years and who might not come 
back again, would not be interested in the provident fund ? -Yes. 

M-1180. Have you any regular method of dealing with any grievances 
ot your men? — {Mr, Conwuy) They come to me direct. 

M-1181. Do they come frequently No, very infrequently. 

M-1182. Do you feel that they have free access to you as manager ? — 
Yes, they have ; they would come to me personally. 

M-I183. Do you speak their language ? — Yes. 

M-1184. And they can come to you without the intervention of the 
maistry ? — Yes. 

M*1185, 1 think your shipping maistry said he did not recruit in India at 
all, but recruited his men here in Rangoon ? — I do not know ; I did not think 
so, I thought he recruited them in India ; they are all Indians. 

M-1188. Does he recruit these 120 men in India or here in Rangoon ? — 

I do not know. 

M-1 187. Do you find that those who are paid directly by yourself, that is 
to say, the mill coolies, are insubordinate to their maistries ? — No. 

M-1 188. Assuming the niaistry were making deductions from their pay, 
he would not like a direct payment system, because it would diminish his i)er- 
sonal influence to that extent ? — Yes. 

M-1 189. In the mill are the Indian workers to a very large extent working 
under the Burmese gunners ? —Yes, they are. The Indian coolies arc working 
under Burmans in the mill. 

M-1 190. You do not find any difficulty in controlling that Indian labour ? 
-No. 

M-1 191. Would you care to give us any personal opinion iis between 
direct payment and payment through rmistries ? —No, I would not ; I have not 
enoxigh experience. 

M-1 192. You have told us that the ordinary mill coolie begins at Rs. 19 
and can rise to Rs. 40 or Rs. 45 ; could you give us any idea of the proportions 
of those that remain at the minimum and those who rise ? --1 think about 60 
per cent, are actually on Rs. 19 ; fis new ones come in, the percentage remains 
the same. 

M-1 193. What proportion of the mill coolies do you house ?— The whole 
lot ; we house the whole of our staff except the shipping people. 

M-1 194. Is that housing given to them free ? -Yes. 

M-1 195. Do you have first aid boxes in the saw mill ? - Yes, and we have 
a doctor too. He lives close by and in 10 minutes he can be called in, . 

M-1 196. I suppose he does not devote hiroself to your 560 coolies alone \ 
he has a practice ? —Yes. 
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M-1197. How often does he visit the mill ? — Three times a day. 

M-1198. That is with regard to general health apart from accidents ? — 

Yes. 

M-1199. Is he on call when an accident happens ? ■ Yes. 

M-1200. Are your foremen and maistries trained to use the first aid appli- 
ances ?— We have two Europeans in the mill and I myself am generally in 
the mill ; we all know about it. 1 do not think the Burmans are trained. 

M-1201. I was told that the majority of the accidents are not caused by 
these saws but from careless handling of timber ? — That is correct ; speaking 
very roughly, about 75 per cent, of the accidents are from falling timber, cutting 
their hands and limbs. {Mr. Goods-ir) 75 per cent, of the accidents are minor ; 
the serious accidents arc very few and most of them are due to carelessness, 
men doing things they ought not to do. 

M-1202. Has the Factory Inspector ever suggested that you should guard 
those saws ?- - That matter was gone into about 3 years ago ; there is difficulty 
in putting up guards. 

M-1203. Does the Factory Inspector visit here every year ? — Two or 
three times a year : if he wants any alterations made he sends a notice. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 

(The panel adjourned.) 
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M-1204. Sir Alexander Murray : Mr. Baylor, what is your experience 
in rice mills ? - 1 have been eleven years a manager of this Mill. 

M-120r). What supervising staff have you to assist you in the work ? — 
There is one Chief Engineer and one assistant Engineer. There used to be one 
assistant to the manager, but he is not here now. We have our own Chit- 
tagonian staff to supervise the milling and measuring of paddy. 

M-1206. On an average how many tons do you handle daily ? — On an 
average about 300 tons a day ; but it varies enormously. 

M-1207. What is your latest return to the Inspector of Factories regarding 
the number of men, women and children employed, the hours of work, rest and 
so on ? — In the return we submitted to the Factory Inspector last year we 
have stated that the average number of operatives employed daily was 550 
men and 50 women, that the normal hours of work per week were 60 for men 
and women, that each labourer was given 2 hours off per day and that we 
substituted other days for Sundays only under very exceptional circumstan- 
ces. 

M-1208. When is your busy season and when is your slack season ? — 
The busy season is from January to May : the normal season is from June to 
October and the off-season is from November to December. We shut down 
the mill in November and December for repairs. 

M-1209. What is the difference between the average number of men and 
women employed in a busy season and in a slack season ? — I shall give you 
some figures for the months of January and April. In January last year 
when the mill was working 10 to 11 hours a dsy we had 174 men of all kinds 
on our pay roll and 626 contractor’s men, which made a total of 799 men. 
Our production then was 8,000 tons. In the month of April when the Mill 
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was running continuously for 5| da)ns a week from 5 or 6 o’clock on Monday 
morning till mid-day on Saturday, we had 256 men on our own pay-roll and 
1,080 contractor’s men, making a total of 1,336 men. Our production then 
was 15,750 tons of rice. 

M-1210. Could we have the total number of hours for which the Mill was 
working in January and April ? — I shall send you the figures. 

M-rill. How many women do you employ ?— The only women we 
directly employ are four parting girls ; but the contractor may have about 
50 women chiefly engaged in unloading paddy from the boats into the godowns. 
They are not allowed inside the mills. 

M-r2r2. In your report to the Factory Inspector how did you arrive at 
an average of 600 workers when you had 799 men in January and 1,080 men 
in April ? — We have no control over the contractor’s figures ; he may not 
always employ the same number of men he shows in his books. 

M-1213. How do you arrange to let the men 2 hours off every day ? — 
The work is going on all the time ; the maistry always has some surplus men 
and they take the interval by turns. 

M-1214. Do you transfer your own staff from one mill to another mill ? 
— In the off season we transfer half the staff to another mill of ours and keep 
half the staff here. If one of the mills happens to be working a complete staff 
is found. 

M-1215. Mr, Birla : Have you got any register or record to show to the 
Factory Inspector that the men have the 2 hours off ? — No, there is no register 
showing when a particular gang of men takes their interval. 

M-1216. As regards night work, is there any arrangement by which 
you can say that the same men who work by day do not work by night also ? 
— We could say that as regards our own men, but we have no control’ over the 
contractor’s men. It is ]:x>ssible that the same men work day and night. 

M-1217. What are your normal working hours ?- -We usually start at 
six in the morning and finish at five in the eveiiing. Sometimes we start at 
five in the morning, but not before. 

M-1218. When you have a rush of work do you kecjp the machines running 
for 13 of 14 hours a day ?— Yes, we do it occasionally. On' such occasions 
we inform the Factory Inspector. 

M-1219. During such seasons would you be running your machine for 
78 or 80 hours a week ?— We could not say ; it all depends on the quantity 
of work on hand. The normal hours of work are 66 per week. For instance 
these are the number of hours during which the machinery was ruiming in 
one week in September : Monday, 12 hours ; Tuesday, 12 hours ; Wednesday 
11 J hours; Thursday, 9 hours; Friday, 11 hours and Saturday, 5| hours) 
making a total of 61 hours. 

M-1220.'How can you show that you do not exceed 60 hours a week in 
the case of workers in the busy season ?— We can show that with regard to 
our own staff, but we have nothing to show with regard to the contractor a 
men. It is quite possible that they work more than 60 hours a week 
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f acilitate loading and unloading of paddy at nights ? — Yes. 

M-1222. Could you give us figures regarding the actual earnings of your 
own men and the contractor’s men over a period of 12 months ? — We can give 
figures regarding our own men, but we have no idea as to the actual number of 
men employed by the contractor. We can only give the total amounts paid to 
the contractors during the several months of the year. The Contractors do 
not always employ as many men as they show on their books. We only pay 
the contractors at so many rupees per hundred bags handled. 

M-1223. Does the contract rate vary from month to month ? — No, the 
contract is made for one full year. The rate for this year is also the same as 
for last year. 

M-1224. Do you house your own men ? — Yes. At the rate of 30 sq. ft. 
per individual we have accommodation for 1,676 men. But the Corporation 
Rules require only 24 sq. ft. for each man and at that rate we can house 2,451 
men. 

M-1225. Does the contractor house his own men ? —We have ample 
accommodation for the contractor’s labour but the contractor houses some of 
his labour in the town. 

M-1226. Does the contractor recruit his coolies in India ? — Yes, he does. 
Practically all the men are going backward and forward every year. At the 
end of the year the contractor sends his clerk or some maistry with some money 
to advance to the coolies and bring them back. 

M-1227. Do you supply water and arrange for the conservancy of the 
workers’ quarters ? — Yes, we have a supply of a million gallons of water a 
month. We have had no complaints about the scarcity of water. We have 
got our own conservancy staff. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 


Statement by H. A. KB18HNAN, Contractor’s derk, Messrs. Bulloch Brothers’ 

ricemill. 

M-1228. I come from Tanjore, Madras Presidency ; I came in 1913 as the 
contractor’s clerk ; I am more or less a general assistant to the contractor. 

M-1229. During the 16 years since I first came here I have been to India 
three times and altogether I have stayed in India about a year. 

M-1230. When I first came to Burma I brought my family with me, but 
now my family is in India. 

M«1231. I come to the mill every morning and attend to the work taken 
up by the contractor ; I keep an account of the number of coolies working, 
the number of bags handled, and so on. 

M-1232. I work under Nagalinga Thevar Who is my master ; he pays me 
Rs. 60 a month. I have been getting Rs. 60 a month for the last 15 years. 
I cet nothing in addition either from the mill, the coolies or the 
HIORGL 
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M-1233. We recruit some coolies ourselves by sending ibgmts to India and 
tbe B\xh-imi$tries recruit their own coolies. 

M-1234. I live in the lines. I have to spend about Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 f<» mj 
food and clothing. I send home about Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 every month. 

M-1235. I am not in debt. I have not saved anything except what I 
send home to my family. I have some lands and cattle at home. 

M-1236. We pay our coolies ouserlves directly. In the case of suh-maistryg* 
coolies we pay the snh-maistries. The contractor himself comes here and pays 
the wages. I have not got the wages book here ; it is with the 6ontractor ; 
his house is far away. 

M-1237. Sometimes I collect the debts due from the coolies and some- 
times the maistry does it for me. We do not charge any interest. 


Statement by APPALASWAMI, a coolie at Messrs. Bulloch Brothers’ ricemill. 

M-1238. I come from Vizagapatam. I came here as a boy with my father 
and mother. I stayed here for 10 years and then went home; I came back 
only two years ago. I was married four years ago ; my wife is now living in 
India. 

M-1239. In the busy season here I can earn about Rs. 10 or 12 a week, 
but in the ofE-season I earn only Rs. 5 or 6 a week. 

M-1240. At present there are many coolies out of work here and we cannot 
earn much. 

M-1241. If I have enough money I send money home ; otherwise I spend it 
all here. I sent nothing home last month because I did not get enough work. 
On an average I send home about Rs. 100 every year. 

M-1242. I came here of my own accord ; I paid my own passage which 
cost me Rs. 20. I have been working in this mill for the last two years ; before 
that I was a rickshaw puller ; I left that job because I did not earn enough 
money. I was getting Rs. 2, 3 or 4 a day as a rickshaw puller, but later on, 
owing to the increase in the number of rickshaws, I could not get even Re. 1 
a day. 

M-1243. I live in the Alimulla godowns and pay a rent of Re. 1 a month. 
I stayed there when I was a rickshaw puller. I live with my uncle ; I give him 
whatever I earn ; he gives me food and sends home whatever remains. 

M-1244. I come to the mill at 5 a.m. before taking my breakfast. If 
there is work in the mill I go on doing it. I go home for half an hour at 12 
o’clock. In the evening I usually leave the mill at 5 o’clock, but if there is 
plenty of work I stay till 8 or 9 at night ; I cannot stay longer because I get 
tired. 

M-1246, I earn Rs. 2 to 3 a day when the mill is busy, but when there 
is no work I sit idle. 

M-1246. At present a number of us are out of work. 
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M-1247. Last year I sent home about Rs. 100. I spend about Rs, 12 or 13 
every month here. I work in a gang of 70 men. The maistry comes here to 
the mill every Sunday and pays the wages. I am quite contented here ; I 
am quite comfortable in my house. I am going to send for my wife. 

Ur. A. J. ESSACK, Uanager, Adamjee Match Factory, Rangoon. 

M-1248. Sir Alexander Murray : Could we see your last report to the 
Inspector of Factories ? — Yes, here is the report. 

M-1249. It says that during 1929 the average number of operatives em- 
ployed was 

Men . . . . . . . . . . 1,051 

Women . . . . . . . . . . 405 

Boys . . . . . . . . . . 53 

Girls . . . . . . . . . . _ 45, 

making a total of 1,554. The Mill was working two shifts during that period. 
The normal hours of work for that period were 60 for men and women and 36 
for boys and girls. The working hours were from 6-30 to 11-30 and 1 to 6. 
Do you work a night shift also ? — Some departments work a night shift also. 
The night shift hours are from 6-30 to 11-30 p.m. and 1 to 6 a.m. 

M-1250. What was your average daily attendance last month ? — The 
average daily attendance was as follows : — 

October 27th . . . . . . . . 903 

„ 28th 889 

„ 29th 894 

„ 30th 892 

M-1251. Could you let us have the total number of men, women and child- 
ren employed during the day and night shifts for two or three months last 
year ? — We shall send you the figures. We do not employ women and 
children during night shifts. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(The Panel adjourned.) 
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■fonif ticcreiaries. 


Mr. W. H. 0. PRIDEAUX, A.M.I.E.E., Chitf Inspector of Factories, 

Burma. 

M-1252. The Chairman : Wihat is the amount of help that you get 
from ofticcrs other than factory inspectors who have duties or powers under 
the Factories Act ? — We do not get very much help. 

M-12o<i. Will you tell me who, besides your official staff, have powers 
and dnues ? — The district magistrates are in all cases ex-officio inspectors. 
In certain cases the sub-divisional officers have been appointed inspectors 
for certain local areas. The Director of Public Health and his staff are 
inspectors of factories for sanitary purposes. On the oil-fields the 
Warden.^ are the inspectors of factories. 

M-125i. That completes the list ? — ^Yes. 

M-12»)5. All tliose persons have other duties which very largely 
occupy their time and thought ? — That is so. 

M-1256. So that the amount of help they are able to give in securing 
compliance with the Factories Act is small ?— Comparatively small.* 

M-125i. Have you any suggestion to make to the Commission on that 
point ? — No, not on a leading question like that. 


•In 1929 the ex-officio and additional inspectors paid 24 visits to factories. 
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M-1258. Do thoBe — shall we call them ex-officio factory inspectorh — 
report to you direct t — ^Yes. 

M-1259. Do you issue to them any circular for guidance ? — The 
Local Government have issued a circular a copy of which you will find at 
the end (page 89) of the Burma Factories Manual. 

M-1260. That circular is giving them guidance as to the kind of 
help tliey can render ? — ^Yes. It is under revision, I may say, just at the 
present moment. 

M-1261. You do not suggest to us any change in that ? — The ordinary 
procedure is this : when the inspectors of factories go round to the 
factories after their visits they send a letter to each factory pointing out 
the irregularities, and a copy of each letter goes to the district magistrate 
concerned. The district magistrates confine their inspections, when they 
make any, more or less to seeing ihow far these irregularities have been 
remedied. In some cases the district magistrates do not go themselves. 
They send the letter on to the sub-divisional officer, the sub-divisionai officer 
sends it on to the township officer and the township officer sends il on to 
the Thug>i who is the village headman. I should prefer that the village 
headmen and township officers were not allowed to inspect factories at 
all. 

M-12G2. The second thing in which you are under the same dis- 
abilitiefc as your colleagues in other parts of India is that penaitie* im- 
posed for breaches of the Factories Act are, speaking generally, too low t — 
Yes. 

M-1263. They may not be adequate to result in full compliance with 
the law ? — No. 

M-1264. Does the same difficulty apply to a second offence also, 
namely, that there is no increased penalty ? — Sometimes we get a very 
heavy penalty inflicted. We do take into consideration previous offences 
here. 

M-i265. You do not suggest that the law might require the stcaud or 
subsequent offences should have a minimum penalty attached to them ? — 
I should wdcome it from my point of view, but it is unusual, I think, in 
this country to have a minimum penalty. 

]M-1266. That is quite true. There are obvious objections, but tliere 
are also arguments on the other side in favour of it. Will you tell us 
whether the factory inspector is entitled between convictions and sentences 
to bring up the record of previous convictions Y — ^Yes. 

M-1267. Do you find any difficulty in that respect ; do you tell the 
magistrates ? — ^As a matter of fact, the way in which a prosecution is 
geneially conducted in this country is to bring the evidence first, and the 
magistrate before saying whether he is going to convict or not reserves 
jud^ent till a week or a fortnight liter. By that time we have left that 
particular place. If we wish to bring up the record of any previous con- 
viction w’e do it — I do not know whether it is regular or not — ^belore the 
magistraie announces that he is going to conviet or not. 

M-1268. You have not found any objection taken to that course » — 
It has not been objected to, but I do not know, the law on the subject. 
Ib connection with prosecutions may I say that an enormous amount of 
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time is wasted. I think either this year or last year I had to go to 
Tonngoo four times in connection with one prosecution. I am very strong- 
ly of the opinion that a great deal of time would be saved if inspectors 
were allowed to compound offences as forest officers can under the Forest 
Act. 1 do not know whether you are acquainted with the practice of 
compounding offences in this country. The system is that if an irregular- 
ity is found the officer says Well, you have got to pay Rs. 50 or 100 as 
the case may be into the treasury or you will be prosecuted If he 
pays the money into the treasury and notifies the officer nothing further 
is heard of the matter, but if he does not pay he is prosecuted. 

M-1269. On the matter of small factories, from the evidence sub- 
mitted to us, it would appear that the present limit of 20 has a tendency in 
Burma to encourage the establishment of certain small factories coming 
jus-t under the number which compete no doubt with the larger factones. 
What IS your experience in that direction ? — It is perfectly true that tbero 
f*re a very large number of small factories in Burma, but I do not think 
they ha\e grown up in order to avoid coming under the Factories Act. 
I think it is a pure coincidence. These small German mills havt. been 
found to be very economical and they can work with a small staff. 

M-1270. You have not heard from factories of unfair competition in 
the matter of rest or holidays 1 — ^Yes, I have, but not very often 1 admit. 

M-1271. Do you not yourself lay much stress on that f — If we had a 
larger staff we could keep a stricter eye on the bigger factories keepii'g to 
the hours of work, and then I think they might possibly object to smaller 
factories escaping the necessity of complying with the factory regulations. 
1 am afraid that up-country the provisions of the Act relating to the 
hours of work are not very strictly complied with. 

M-1272. Then you do not offer any opinion yourself as to the advis- 
ability 01 bringing the number down from 20 to 10 ? — ^Yes, I am in favour 
of it provided only we have an adequate staff. I am very strongly indeed 
against any extension of the Factories Act unless we have an extension of 
the Staff at the same time. 

M-1273. May I take it that to cover your existing field you ought to 
ha^'c double the staff ? — Something like that. 

M-1274. And in order to cover the increased field you would require 
to double it again 1 — Not quite as bad as that. I think we have sen: a 
special report to you on the subject. 

M-1275. You just now mentioned that even in those factories which 
are under the Factories Act there is no strict compliance with the weekly 
rest day and the holidays ? — It is very badly observed. We have a lot 
of prosecutions for that. 

M-i276. What is the chief point on wihich you have evasion t — 
Failure to shut on a Sunday or a substituted day. 

M-1277. That is to work 7 days a week 1 — ^Not only that. Some of 
the mills work continuously practically all through the milling season. 

M-j 278. With regard to changes in the nominal weekly holiday there 
is a difficulty we have heard of elsewhere that the notice required to be 
given to you is inadequate ? — I do not attach very much imporianco to 
the notice to the inspector, but I attach importance to the notice to be 
put up in the mill. 
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M-1279. In your view how loi^ — 2 days or 3 daya— before a change 
of the weekly holiday should a notice be put up t — Provided it. is put \xjp 
before the Sunday or the substituted day I think it is sufficient. 

M4280. It seems pretty clear from tihe small staff at your disposal 
that it is impossible for you or your colleagues to attend to all enquiries 
into serious accidents 1 — We investigate fat^ accidents at once ; the other 
accidents have to walit their turn. 

M-1281. You are not able to attend the first inquiry into these acci- 
dents ? — No. 

M-1282. You refer to the absence of healthy trade unions ? — There is 
only one trade union in this place, and that is in connection with motor 
car drivers. But we get some help from the Burma Labour Aasociution 
which is somewhat of a similar body. 

M-1283. Can you give me a rough idea of what amount of outside 
help ^ou receive, the number of letters and petitions f — It is very small ; 
not more than 3 or 4 letters a year. 

M-1284. Mr. Clow : You mentioned to the Chairman that certain 
insjieetions of factories are made by village headmen. Is that due to the 
delegation of power by the district magistrate, or are the village headmen 
empowered under the Factories Act to inspect factories ? — It is only a 
delegation of power by the district magistrate. 

M-1285. The headman so deputed has no power under the Act to enter 
a factory ? — No. 

M-1286, As regards amplifying the staff, would it be possible at all 
in the case of seasonal factories to make use of the boiler inspection staff 
for a certain part of the year ? — I think it would be possible provided the 
boiler inspection staff is transferred to the factory department. You can- 
not make them attend to two things at one and the same time. That has 
been tried and proved a failure. 

IvJ-1287. You will agree that there is a big difference normally between 
inspection of a perennial factory of the average type and inspection of a 
seasonal factory in that the machinery is more complicated in the one than 
in the other ? — What exactly do you mean by a seasonal factory ? 

M-I288. A cotton ginning factory or a rice mill ? — I look upon a cotton 
ginning factory as containing more dangerous machinery than a rice mill. 

M-1289. Roughly speaking, out of your 950 factories you have 668 
seasonal and 282 perennial 1 — ^Yes. 

M-1290. With about 41,000 people employed in seasonal factories and 
about 54,000 in perennial f — That is so. 

M-1291. What is the season in the case of the rice mills ? — The rice 
mills begin very early in the year, in Januaiy, and work hard until about 
May. After that they work intermittently until the end of the year. From 
the middle of November till the end of the year there is very little work 
done. 

M4292. What would be the average number of weeks the majority 
would work in a year ? — I do not think that the average figure would be 
a fair figure because it varies so much. 
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M-3293. Would it be true to say that the majority do not work more 
than 4 months t — ^Yes, but they do not shut down and stop worki^ al^- 
lulely ; they are always liable to reopen again. The smaller rice m^s 
to a very large extent do what is known as milling-hire paddy. A I'iec 
broker who has some paddy stored comes along to the miller and says ‘ I 
want you to mHl so many baskets of paddy for me and that may be at 
any time of the year. 

M-1294. What exemptions do you give in favour of the rice mills ?— -So 
long as the inspector is satisfied that the workmen get 2 hours off durms; 
their 12 hours w'ork they are not obliged to give a fixed rest interval. 

M-1295. They are not exempted from section 27 ? — Yes. They may 
work overtime, 30 days in a calendar year, but not more than 3 hours 
on one day. They have to notify the Chief Inspector on each occasion and 
they have to keep a record of the persons working overtime. Overtime has 
to be paid at least 3^ times the ordinary rate, and no person should be 
employed after 10 o’clock at night or before 6 o’clock in the morning. 

M-1296 Are they exempted from the provision which requires a weekly 
rest day ? — No, they have got to give that. 

M-1297. You referred to the inadequacy of fines. 1 think the High 
Court issued a circular some time ago on the subject ? — Yes, they did. 

IVl-1298. Did that produce any noticeable effect ? — I think it produc(^d 
an impi'ovement. 1 also refer to the circular in my letter of complaint. 

M-1299. Wages are paid almost universally by the month, are they ? — 
Almost universally by the month. In the cotton ginning mills up-country 
they are paid daily to some extent ; that is, the wages for the day are paid 
the following morning. 

M-1300. Are wages paid promptly as a rule ? — I believe so, but I came 
across a case where wages had not been paid for 4^ months. 

M-1301. Was there not a strike ? — ^No. 

M-1302. Why was that ? — The mill hands are in the hands of the 
employers in some way and they seem to be afraid of them to some 
extent. 

M-1303. Are you in favour of a provision which would make the pay- 
ment of wages within a reasonable period compulsory ? — I am very much 
in favour of it. 

M-1304. How would you enforce that ? When men are not willing 
even to strike after they have not been paid for 4| months are they likely 
to com])lain to an offieval f — The employers will have to keep an attend- 
ance register showing the total amount of wages due and the dates when 
they are paid with the thumb impressions of the workers. If such a register 
is not produced and the inspector finds that wages have not been paid pro- 
perly it should be made an offence under the Act. 

M-1305. In a good many mills wages are not paid to the men direct 
but are paid to the maisiries 1 — That does make a difficulty. 

M-1306. How would you surmount that f — I should like to see it made 
ft rule that wages have to be paid direct into the hands of workmen. 
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M-1307. Tht Chairman : You think that is practicable in all cases ?— 
I believe it would be practicable, but of course there would be an awful 
amount of opposition to it. 

M4308. Mr. Clow : Will it be practicable in the case of an employer 
who has a contract for a fixed sum and the question of the amount of wages 
is left to the determination of the contractor ? — There will be difficulty in 
that case. 

M-1309. The Chairman : It would necessitate a new form of contract. 
But the point is that you think it would be a great advance if each work- 
man received his pay into his own hands from the employer ? — ^Yes. 

M-1310. Mr. Clow : IIow do you calculate the average attendance for 
the purpose of the annual returns ? — We accept the figures of the 
jnhnager. 

M-1311. Suppose a factory works 6 clays a week and the attendance is, 
say 70, on each day throughout the year, is the average daily attendance for 
tlial factory 60 or 70 ? — I should take it as 70 certainly ; but as a matter 
of fact w^e accept the manager’s figures, and do not question him as to 
how he worked them out. 

M-1312. Do you not give any instructions ? — We supply each factory 
wdth a form and we send a letter with it. Beyond saying that the figure 
to be supplied should be the average number of employees employed during 
the busy season we do not give any further instructions. 

M-1313. If a mill works with its full strength for a few months of the 
year and with a lesser number for the rest of the period the average given 
would represent its peak employment ? — Yen. 

M-1314. But if a mill ^vorks 4 months of the year and closes for 8 
months it would be the average for those 4 months and not the average for 
the year ?— It would be the average for the 4 months. 

M-1315. Mr. Cliff : Has the manager of the mill to accept the labour 
contractor’s figures as to the number of men employed while preparing the 
return you referred to just now ? — I think so. 

M-1316. There is no register at all of employees ? — Not in all cases. 
They keep a register in cases where the hours of work for all the workers 
are not fixed, but if everybody works the same hours they are not obliged 
to keep a register. 

M1317. The Chairman : Would you be in favour of a much more 
complete kind of register being kept by all employers ?— I should be in 
favour of a muster roll showing the names of the people, the hours they 
work, the rate of pay, the total amount for the month and the date of 
payment. 

M-1318. Do you agree that the law should be empow^ered to require 
a form of muster roll which would be established after consultation with 
the employers in each industry and subject to the approval of the Factory 
Inspector ? — I should give Government power to prescribe a form, but with 
the sanction of the Factory Inspector other forms might be substituted. 

M-1319. JIfr. Cliff : Should that apply to contractors’ labourers as 
well as to employers’ labourers ? — ^It w^ould be a very difficult question 
with regard to contract labour. You may have men coming on for a couple 
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of (layis only, and it would be a very difficult job to get their names down, 
i am inclin^ to thinlc that in such cases it would be sufficient if the number 
is taken. 

M-1320. JIfr. Tail : Would you still favour the casual labourers being 
paid direct or through the contractor ? — I do not see why they should 
not be paid direct. 

M-1321. Is it a practicable proposition ? — As they went out of the mill 
compound, they should be paid their wages of 8 or 12 annas, or whatever 
it might be. 

jr-1322. They may be leaving in the middle of the night 1 — Surely, 
you can have a cashier or somebody to pay them at that time. 

M-1323. Have you ever actually studied that aspect of the business in 
the rice mills ? — I realize the difficulty experienced in the case of men going 
from mill to mill. 

M-1324. Mr, Cliff : In one of the mills we visited the other morning, 
we found that only a minority of the labour was directly employed by the 
mill. If the register is to be of value, should it not apply to the whole or 
to the great majority of the labour employed ? — Really it would be impossi- 
l)le to (Jo it. If you get 500 men coming on, it would take so long to get 
their names down. Besides, I do not see that it is really of any very parti- 
cular Intercast what the names of the labourers are. 

M4325. What about the numbers ? — I think it would be reasonable to 
show the number of people employed on contract each day. 

M4326. With the rates of pay ? — It is very difficult to know that, 
because it is a sort of piece-work business. They are paid for 100 baskets 
for shifting paddy, and they would share the money equally after allowing 
for various deductions by the contractor for his profit. 

M-1327. Prom a statement in the memorandum submitted by the Gov- 
(^rnment, I gather that you prefer that wages should be paid monthly ? — 
Yes. 

M-1328. And paid within a specified period ? — ^Yes. I am now of 
course referring to permanent labour. 

M-1329. We were in a factory the other morning, where the minority 
of the labour clirectlj^ employed was paid monthly, but the casual labour 
was paid weekly ? — I should think if it was paid weekly, it was rather 
pci’manent casual labour. 

M-1330. Do you see any reasonable objection to the weekly payment 
of wages ? — I think, on the whole, weekly payment of wages would not ba 
of advantage to the labourers of this country. It must be remembered that 
in Burma nearly all the labour is imported. The great majority of th^sc 
people leave their families in their homes in India. They send money home 
every month. I have not seen any very reliable figures, but I believe it is 
somewhere about Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 per month. If they are paid monthly, 
tliey remit this amount monthly. If they are paid weekly, they might have 
a balance of Re. 1 a week ; they may not think it worth while to send home 
such a small sum, and may spend it on liquor. 

M-1331 But there is a considerable portion of this immigrant labour 
paid weekly ? — I do not think there is a very great deal of it in the mills, 
what happens outside the mills I cannot say. 
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M4332. In the rice millg where they are carrying paddy from the 
booth to the godown or to the mill and where they are carrying rice from 
the godown to the rail, is all that area under the Factories Act ? — ^Yes, I 
think so. 

M-1333. Is there any doubt about it ? — I should say not. 

M-1334. Do you see any practical difficulty in rules being framed 
under the Factories Act to be applicable to docks ? — 1 do not think you 
could do it. Whatever the opinion of the legal advisers of Government 
may be, I do not think it would be at all proper to do it. I am i)erfeclly 
convinced in my own mind that when the Act was passed by the Legis- 
lative Assembly, it was never intended to apply to docks, and even if it 
could bo dragged on to apply to docks by the actual wording used, I think 
it would be an improper procedure. If the legislature wants it to Ripply to 
docks, it should say so. 

M-1335. The Chairman : If the legislature brought the docks under 
the Factories Act, w^ould there be any objection ? — None whatever 

M-1336. Mr, Cliff : You would be in favour of it ? — It would be quite 
a good plan to do it, more particularly as the Geneva Conference are taking 
such an interest in the matter at present. 

M-1337. Have you any powers at all in the oilfields ? — There happen 
to be a few workshops there which come under the Factories Act, but on 
the oil wells we have no powrer. 

M-1338. Docs that present any difficulties in administration ?~Yes, it 
dees. In a few cases their workshops are worked by steam. Half the steam 
from the boiler is used for the workshop and half for the oil w^oU. When I 
was up there some little time ago, it appeared that the hours of work for 
boiler attendants looking after boilers used for driving the machinery on 
the oil wells were longer than allowed by the Factories Aev, and it was 
rather difficult to a])ply the Factories Act strictly to the men who w’cre 
looking after the boilers for driving the w^orkshops. 

M-1339. Do the oil refineries come under the Factories Act, or under 
the Petroleum Act ? — They come under the Factories Act, but of course 
they come under the Petroleum Act. 

M-1340, Do you have full powers under the Factories Act for the wdiole 
year in the refineries f — ^Yes. 

M-1341. You do not express any opinion with regard to the reduction 
of Ijours but if there is to be a reduction, would you prefer that it should 
be a weekly half-holiday t — ^Yes. 

M-1342. Is there any special reason for it ? — I do not see that a reduc- 
tion of hours would do veiy much good to anybody, but if there w^as a 
half-holiday on Saturdays, they would be able to get away for some recrea- 
tion, which would do them more good than having half an hour oif oji the 
ordinary work days. That is purely my personal opinion. 

M-1343. Are you in favour of wages being paid on a regular w’orking 
(lay and not on rest day ? — ^Yes, immediately after wrorking hours. There 
is no reason why the men should be brought back to the factory af fceiwvards 
for payment. 
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M-1344. Col. BusseU : Is there any industrial disease in the factories 
in Burma except the lead poisoning at Namtu that you mention ? — I have 
come across cases of dermatitis in the oil factories. 

M-1345. Are they frequent 1 — I should not say they were frequent. 

M-1346. Or serious ? — No. I do not believe any cases have gone to 
cancer. 

M-1347. What steps have been taken to reduce the incidence of lead 
poisoning ? — Lead poisoning has been lessened by the provision of the flume 
up the hill that you probably saw in Namtu. That was put up by the 
Company on their own initiative, without any outside advice. 

M 1348. Mr. Clow : Does the Act give you adequate power to i)revent 
lead poisoning ? — It does hot. 

M-1349. Would you recommend that you should be given such power ? 
—1 should recommend a provision in the Indian Act rather similar to the 
section in Ihe English Act, giving power to make regulations. 

M-lIlhO. Would the application of the present Schedule cover the 
uroblcm '/ — The English regulations cover 3 or 4 pages of close print, and 
they have been found suitable for England. I should like something 
rather more definite than the Schedule in the Indian Act. 

M-3351. Col. Bussell : Have you yourself made any suggestions to 
the management of the Burma Corporation as to the prevention of lend 
poi.soning ? — Yes, I have made one or two suggestions. 

M-1352. Have they been carried out ? — I. believe they have been. 

M-1353. Do you attribute the fall in the incidence of lead poisoning 
cases to the building of the flume and the carrying out of the other sug- 
gestions that you have made ? — There certainly has been a fall since the 
flume was built. I would point out that I have not got any reliable figures 
regarding lead poisoning in India. It is not a notifiable or repoi-table 
disease. 

M-1354. So that the statistics we have been provided with are not in 
any way reliable in your opinion ? — I have not seen any reliable statistics, 
but I do not quite know what you have been given. 

M-1355. Sir Victor Sassoon : Is there any reason why they should 
not be reliable, even if lead poisoning is not a notifiable disease ? — I do not 
know how they are got. They may be reliable. 

M-1356. Col. Russell : You mentioned that the Director of Public 
Health and his assistants were ex-officio inspectors of mines. In connection 
with lead .poisoning would not they give you statistics ? — ^Lcad poisoning 
is a special disease, and you really require a trained man there permanently 
to diagnose it with success. 

M-1357. The medical officers of the Burma Corporation ought eventual- 
ly’ to be able to diagnose lead poisoning T — They might do it, but I should 
prefer that work to be done by somebody who is independent of the com- 
pany. 

* M-1358. Do you think that the position is such in Namtu that you 
require a rucdical officer with special training ?— I think so. hut I would 
rather that question was put to the Director of Public Health himself. 
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M-1359. The Factory Inspector's Department at home has got a Medical 
Department of its own. Have you anything similar to that in mind ?— 
No. Thtre is no justification for a Department like that here. But in 
addition to that at home they have certifying surgeons, and all reports 
of ]ea(l poisoning come before the certifying surgeons in the place. 
They make a careful examination and report. The certifying surgeons 
there are independent practitioners, quite independent of Govcnuiient. the 
employer and the workmen. 

M-1860, Would you say that the Public Health officers had been of use 
to you ? — Certainly. 

11-1361. Should there come a time in Burma when you had district 
health officers, you would raise no objection to these officers being cx- 
officio inspectors of factories ? — I think it would be quite a good idea. 

M-1362. Mr, Tyahji : Would you agree that the incidence of fatal and 
serious accidents under the Factories Act is heavier in Burma in compari- 
son with the other major provinces in India ? — I am afraid I ha\e not 
compared the figures of the other provinces. 

M-1363. Would it not be better to have a comparative statement in 
vour ref)ort ? — It would clearly be impossible to have it in the Burma 
repon, but Ihere is no reason why it should not be given in the report 
issued by the Central Government. 

M-3364. The figures are given in the Abstract of Statistics ? — I would 
suggest that should be enough. 

M-1365. Do you not think that that might help you ? — 1 have looked 
at these figures sometimes, but J do not remember how the incidence of 
accidents com])ares. 

M-1366. In the 1928 report you have a table showing the incidence of 
accidents together with the causes. In the 3929 report you have not got 
that statement. Do 3’'oii not think that it is one of the most important 
statement ? — 1 think it is a very useful statement, but T do not think it is 
necessary to have it every year. I prepared it really for my own informa- 
tion. As far as I could see, it was of no interest to anybody else. As it 
involved a great deal of labour, I did not prepare it next year. 

M-1367. Now that more interest is being taken in labour j)roblems, do 
yon not think in future it is necessary to have such a statement That 
could be done. 

M-1368. According to your report, whilst fatal accidents are numerous 
and in the majority of cases have occurred in* the larger concerns, the prose- 
cutions and convictions refer mostly to the smaller concerns. Could you 
s«y why that is so ? — Accidents depend to a very large extent on the 
number of people employed, while offences under the Factories Act do not 
depend to the same extent on the number of people employed. 

^ M-1369. Could you give any reason as to why, in the case of fatal 
accidents, there have been practically no prosecutions whatsoever ? — There 
could be a i>rosecution only when a criminal offence has been committed. 
In going through the list for last year, there is only one case which appears, 
on the surface, to have been due to a breach of the Factories Act ; it is 
No. 24 in the list. In that case, I remember there was a fencing and the 
man had climbed over and was Klled ; nobody was really to blame except 
the man hiinself. It is very much the same in the other cases. 
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M-1370. WouJd the other accidents come under Lack oE supervU 
sion ? — Sometimes, not always. For example, here is one accident 
due to bein^ crushed between two pieces of timber That probably was 
a pure accident, which could not have been avoided by any care. The 
next one was probably due to careless handling. You cannot really 
prosecute a man for the workman’s clumsiness. The next one is similar to 
that ; “ Due to the fall of a stack of timber That might possibly have 
been due to lack of supervision ; the timber might have been stack- 
ed badly, and it might have been p^jssible to avoid that. Then there is an 
accident from a fall from a bamboo scaffold. That is very difficult to 
avoid.^ 

M-1371. Take for instance the collapse of a brick wall in 1927 and 
the lathe i’alling in 1928 in the Railways. Then there was the collapse of 
the tank in the Burmah Oil Company, and the accident regarding the 
cutting of a barrel in two firms in 1927 and 1928. Are they not more 
owing to the lack of supervision than anything else ? — Some of them prob- 
ably were due to lack of supervision. 

M-1372. What would you do with regard to these accidents which 
occur more or less through lack of supervision ? — In the majority of eases, 

I think it is impossible to do anything. There was what appeared to me 
to be a very bad case of a man being killed through a chain snapping. 

I was on the scene of the accident within 10 minutes and I saw the chain. 
It was very badly corroded and worn out ; it was not a chain that ought 
to have been used for raising heavy weights. First of all, I prosecuted the 
Manager under the Indian Penal Code. He blamed the engineer and got 
off. The engineer was then prosecuted^ and he blamed somebody else. 
It was found to be absolutely impossible to bring home to any individual 
the faults in the chain. Under the Factories Act, if an irregularity is 
committed, the manager may be prosecuted, and he can only get out of 
being convicted and fined by putting up somebody else who is convicted 
and fined. Under the Indian Penal Code, you have to get down to the 
individual who is actually responsible. 

M-1373. The Chairman : Can you not prosecute the firm ? — I do not 
think ^ou can. 

M-1374. Mr, Tyabji : With regard to the boiler accident which 
happimed in a rice mill a few months ago, in which two or three men were 
killed, what steps were taken to bring home the offence to the employer ? — 
That was an offence under the Boiler Act. He was prosecuted for an 
obvious broach of the Boiler Act and fined a ridiculous sum of Rs. 20 or 
Es. 30. 

M-1375 Since the provision requiring certified men being employed for 
boilers has been taken off, has there been an increase in boiler accidents ? — 
I could not tell you that. The Chief Inspector of Boilers might be called 
if you wish. 

JM376. With regard to inland vessels driven by power, the builders 
trade, the construction of bridges and such other trades, are you in favour 
of regulating them under the Factories Act or some other Act ? — I would 
be inclined to have parts of the Factories Act applied to buildings in the 
course of constriiction and such other engineering works, becau.se at nresent 
course of construction and such other engineering works, because at pre^nt 
we know so little about tjhem. I should like to see the provision requiring 
necessary, the Act might be applied in toto. 
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M-1377. Mr. Clow : Any building ! — A buildii^ cowreii by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. In the English Act, it is a building over 20 
feet high. You might adopt the English definition if you like. 

M-I37fe. Mr. Ahmad : You inspected 355 factories in 1920, out of 
976. If you had an increased number of inspectors, there would have 
been more prosecutions and more fines 1 — ^Yes, probably. 

M-1379. Therefore, by increasing the number of inspectors Govern- 
ment will not be a loser 1 — I am afraid no inspector pays himself. 

M-1380. In our inspection of workmen’s dwellings we found some of 
them ve^ dirty. Who is responsible for it t-^The people lining in them, 
for making them dirty, 

M-1381. Not the employers who have provided the buildings f — 
They may be responsible for cleaning them up afterwards. 

M-1382. The Chairman : What duties have you in connection with 
housing f — I am not quite sure whether coolies’ lines attached to factories 
form part of the factories or not. I have had prosecutions in connection 
with them and got convictions, 

M-1383, Would you be in favour of bringing them under the 
Factories Act ? — I should be in favour of it, but with the present public 
o]union, I think you must rely on the local authorities for that kind of 
work. It is not desirable that the Provincial Government should interfere 
too much with the local authorities. 

M-1384. Where the responsibility lies on the municipal authorities, 
you would not wish to have any jurisdiction which might overlap T — 
Exactly. 

M-1385. Sir Alexander Murray ; What type of inspectors do you 
wish to have as assistants ! — I think there is an opening for two different 
types. I think it is desirable to get a superior grade who should be 
engineers, because engineering questions will occasionally come up. I 
am not at all certain that it would not be better for the lower grade men 
to be men of the best education you can get for the money, rather than 
not very well educated engineers. For example, if there were two grades 
in Burma, I would ratlier have men with economics degrees in the lower 
grade than men with engineering degrees. I think the amount of en- 
gineering knowledge that the junior inspectors require is small, and they 
could be taught that in the Department. It is very desirable that all the 
inspectors, both the higher grade men and second ^ade men, should be men 
of some general culture which it is much more difficult to give them after 
they have left college than before. 

M-1386. How do you make the workers in factories acquainted with 
the provisions of the Factories Act ; we have seen notices posted up in 
Engliab n-nd Burmese, which, of course, the Indian workers would not 
understand t — ^If the notice were in their Indian langpiage they could 
not read it, so that it does not make much difference. 

M-1387. Do you issue any pamphlets ? — ^No. Under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act we have notices which we are distributing ; when a 
factory is registered, we send them an abstract of the Factory Act, 

M-1388. When an accident takes place and is reported to you under 
the Factories Act, do you send it on to the Commissioner under the 
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Workmen’s Compensation Act ?— If it appears to be an accident which 
would come under the Workmen’s Compensation Act ; we do not scmd 
him a list of all accidents, but only selected accidents. 

M-1389. What reliance can you place on the figures in your returns 
as to the actual number of workers employed in factories f — ^Very little 
I am afraid. We have to rely on the people who send in returns. 

M-1390. Do you ever attempt to check the figures ?— No, we never 
check that. If the number of persons employed in a factory is about 
20 and it is questionable whether the factory comes under the Factories 
Act or not, we do check it, but we never worry about the other figures. 

M-1391. Do you think it would be possible to pay all contractors’^ 
men daily wages ? — I believe they all get the same pay and really I do 
not see why the 8 annas should not be put into the hand of each man 
as he goes out of the factory gate at night. 

M-1392. T understand you to say that when men are paid monthly 
they send part of their wages home, whereas they cannot be expected 
to do so when they are paid weekly ; what happens with regard to a 
man who is paid daily 1 — There is no other way of dealing with a man 
who is taken on for the d/ay. When you have what I will call permanent 
casual labour I should like them paid by the month ; but when you 
have the absolutely casual labour, the kind of labour that works 
in one mill one day, another mill the next day, and a third mill the 
third day, it seems to me there is no way of avoiding daily payment. 

M-1393. Contractors’ labour does not come on to the books of the 
mill ? — I should like that contract system abolished. 

M-1394. How would you do it ? — I would alter the system in this 
way : the contractor, instead of getting a contract to shift so much 
paddy or do so much work, would merely get a contract to provide so 
much labour and that labour would be paid directly by the mill owner. 

M-1395. The Chairman : Would the discipline be equally good in 
that case ? — I do not knoAv but I think it probably would be. 

M-1396. Sir Alexander Murray : How would you make this change T 
— I admit it would be a very unpopular change. I should say you 
should prohibit any contract work in certain scheduled factories. I 
would not include all factories, because in engineering works, for 
instance, I do not think there is any chance of harm being done ; but 
I should be inclined to prohibit any unskilled contract work in a factory. 

M-1397. Could you do that ? — I think so. 

M-1398. The Chairman : If you enacted that wages must be paid 
direct to tiie worker by the employer, could not the rest of the working 
out of an improved system be left to the employers t— Yes, I think so. 

M-1399. Sir Al^cander Murray : When you suggest that docks 
should be included in the Factories Act, would you include Prome and 
Mandalay ? — ^Any place where a power driven launch pulls up alongside- 
the, fitream I think might be included for the purpose of the Act. 

M-1400. How many places within the meaning of the Act will you 
add to your duty in Burma ?— As a matter of fact, you would not have 
to worry about any except the larger towns like the sea ports rad 
Mandalay and Prome. You might include the others verbally but it- 
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woiild not make any addition. In England every dock is under the 
Factory Act, from the smallest upwards. 

M-1401. Can you teU how many hours in a year a particular mill 
has worked ? — They are supposed to advise us when a change is made. 
T do not say that that advice is sent very promptly. It can be worked 
out by seeing when the changes were made, except that when they 
shut down we have no record. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Mr. 0 INNES, Deputy Chief Engineer of the Public Works Department 
(Roads and Buildings Branch). Government of Burma. 

M-1402. The Chairman : With regard to health conditions your Code 
lays doAvii with some elaboration what is to be done in the case of large 
public works. Arc those conditions actually inserted in the contracts 
when tenders are irm’ted ? — ^No, our Department is responsible for that 
with regard to labour directly employed. There are no special clauses 
put into contracts, but naturally we have got to see that the coolies 
are properly housed ; if the contractor does not do it, we would have 
to do it and arrange to make the contractor pay for it. But I know of 
no case where a contractor has not made proper arrangements for his 
coolies, because it is to his own advantage to do so. 

M-1403. You say in your memorandum that wages are paid in cash 
by the sub-divisional officer to the worker ; to whom ? — To the worker 
into his own hand in the ease of our own labour ; in the case of a 
contractor, his work would be measured and he would be paid for the 
work done ; he then pays his workers. 

M-1404. Where he pays his workers, are there any conditions laid 
down as to fair wages 1 — None ; he makes his own arrangements 
entirely. 

M-1405. Supposing for a particular job you have thn’e eontraetore 
sending in a tender, you have no knowledge as to the rate of wages 
proposed to be paid by those three different men ? — ^None whatever. 

M-1406. And it does not interest you ?•— No, it does not. 

M-14fl7. Therefore the one who pays the lowest wages might possibly 
undercut and get the contract f — That is quite possible. 

M-1408. You take no interest in that ? — No, we do not concern our- 
selves with that at all. As a rule a contractor has got to pay at least 
the wages we pay, and usually more, because he does not necessarily 
five thm continuous employment. Our own departmental labour is 
employed throughout the month and we can get them to work for less 
than if they vrere only going to be employed for a few days in the month. 
Aa a rule the contractor only pays his labour for the days on which 
they work and therefore he has got to pay them more. 

M-1409. Do you haye many disputes between contractors and their 
men in which you are called in ? — No, not many. 

, M-1410. You have some f— It has happened ; I cannot at the present, 

moment remember any instance. 
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M-1411. Do you think it would be advantageous that all contractors 
should tender on the same basis as regards payment of wages and that 
there should be a clause embodying the prevailing rate of wages ? — I 
have not considered it and I do not know how it would work in practice. 

M-1412. You say the month's wages are paid within the first 10 
days of the ensuing month : that again, T take it, applies to your own 
permanent labour ? — Yes. I should qualify that by saying that there 
are certain places, for instance, on the frontier, where they have to 
wait longer for their wages. 

M-14l;h Does your information lead you to believe that the con- 
tractors pay tlieir men as prom})tly as that ? — I believe they have to 
pay them at shorter periods because the labour has not so much faith 
in the coinraetor as it has in Government ; sometimes the contractor has 
to [my tJiem daily. 

M-1414. Those would be small jobs ? — Not necessarily. ' I think each 
contractor makes his own arrangement ; it dei)ends largely on the 
labour ; if the labour can trust the contractor, he does not require to 
pay them so often. 

M-14ir). You tell us that wherever possible yon let out all your 
work on contract — Yes. 

M-1416. Have you attempted the system of direct employment, as 
against contract, in any eases ? — Yes, we have, but it is not encouraged. 
We can very often get work done more efficiently by contract than by 
departmental labour. If we liave not got the supervision for depai't- 
mental labour we have got to employ contractors. 

M-1417. iSVr Alexander Murray : In your memorandum you 
sjmak of the number of accidents at the Government qiiaiTies as being 
10 during the last 5 years, of which 3 were fatal ; ai>parently compen- 
sation was only ])iii(l in 2 eases ? — ^^"es. I understand Government had 
not to pay compensation in the case of one fatal accident ; I do not know 
the circumstances of the case but I gather it was proved that the fault 
Avas with the employee. 

M-1418. Mr, Clow : That is not necessarily a defence under the 
j\(,t ? — T am sorry, I am not conversant with the Act. 

M-1419. Mr, Cliff : Is this convict labour ? — No, it is free labour. 

M-142(). Is it all free labour at these quarries ? — No. 

M-1421. Are these accidents which have happened to free labour c»r 
convict labour ? — I have no figures as to convict labour. 

M-1422. Can we take this as representing the accidents which have 
occurred at this quarry ? — 1 think we can, with regard to all labour.. 

M-1423. Mr, Clow : Out of 10 accidents in only two cases was 
compensation paid ? — That is so. The District Magistrate decides 
whether compensation is due or not. 

M-1424. Sir Alexander Murray : Was that compensation paid by 
G;ovemment or by a contractor under Government t — ^Paid by Govern- 
ment. 
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M-1425, Can you imagine the Public Works Department doing its 
work without contractors ? — It would mean an enormous increase in our 
establishment in order to provide the necessary supervision. As a 
matter of fact, the tendency has always been the other way. I do not 
think we could do without contractors. 

M-1426. The Chairman : You would agree that the scattered nature 
of your work is a leading element in that ? — That is so. 

M-1427. Tliat does not necessarily apply where labour is within a 
factory ? — That is so. 

M-1428. Sir Alexander Murray : You know just as much as a 
contractor how much labour will be required to make a certain length 
of road f — ^Yes. 

M-1429. Why do you not make that road yourself instead of getting 
a contractor to make it “? — We would have to arrange for recruiting and 
feeding the labour ; we would have to have a great many more super- 
visors ; we would lose a lot of money through labour wanting advances 
and then running away. 1 believe contractors lose a lot of money through 
giving advances to labour and not recoviudug them. 

M-1430. Mr, Cloiv : Who maintains the road ? — Government staff 
nearly entirely. 

M-1431. Sir Alexander Murray : If yon must have contractors, is 
there any reason why the contractor's labour should not be placed on 
your books and usages paid by you to them ? — It could be done. It 
would mean a lot of extra trouble to us. 

M-1432. Would you like to have the duty of introducing it ? — No ; 
I do not see Avhy we should have the extra trouble. 

M-1433. Mr. Cliff : Is the maintenance and repair work on the 
roads done by direct employment ? — ^Yes, practically all of it. 

M-1434 You have been answering 8ir Alexander Murray in regard 
to contract labour for new works ? — Yes. 

M-1435. Sir Alexander Murray : What work is done by the 10,000 
unskilled labour employed by your department ? — They are principally 
maintaining roads. 

M-1436. Sir Alexander Murray : Why do you not bring these 5,000 
contractors' labourers on your books and pay them directly ? — If we 
did that we would be wiping out a certain number of petty contractors. 

M-1437. There are lots of people who want to wipe out the petty 
contractors. When you have an opportunity of doing so, why do you 
not do it t — There will naturally be a certain amount of agitation from 
a number of petty contractors who are making their living by these 
contracts. 

M-1438. Is that the only reason ? — It is not the only reason. We 
do not want to assiime responsibilities which are not necessary. 

M-1439. Why do you give out works of every description on contract 
whenever possible ? — I think I am right in saying that some time ago 
there was an agitation against our doing too much work departmentally. 
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It was believed that departmental work was not as economic as contractor's 
work. There are cases where undoubtedly it is so. 

M-1440. Why do these contractors usually sublet to petty contrac- 
tors ? — In cases of big works costing say a lakh of rupees and more 
which involve masonry, carpentry, earth work and so on, the contractor 
is allowed to employ mcdstries or sub-contractors. It is the only way in 
which the work can be done economically. 

M-1441. As a practical man give us your opinion whether you could 
or could not dispense with contractor's labour f — It is possible, but it 
would be very * difficult to do it. I do not think it is advisable. 

M-1442. Would you be willing to do the type of work that you are 
doing without contractor’s labour f — ^We could do it if Government gave 
us the necessary establishment. It would cost the taxpayer a good deal 
more and would create an enormous amount of opposition which we might 
not be able to get over. 

M-1443. Mk Tail : You pay your unskilled labour Rs. 15 to Rs. 30 
a month. What is the average rate for unskilled labour in the vicinity 
of Rangoon ? — In cases where they are employed by the month they get 
about Rs. 18 a month. 

M-1444. Mr. \Cliff : Do you employ any considerable amount of 
Burman labour ? — The amount of Burman labour which we employ has 
increased recently. We employ a considerable number of them in 
places like Mandalay, Kyankse and Shwebo. 

M-1445. Have you any figures with regard to the proportion of 
Burman labour to the whole ? — ^No. In Upper Burma we employ 
Kachins and various other tribes. 

M-1446. When 3^011 have a demand for extra labour, how is the 
demand met without Government making any special arrangement for 
it ? Do the contractors recruit labour locally or from India t — ‘The 
departmental labour usually replaces itself. If some members of a gang 
want to go home, the mistry replaces them by other labourers. They 
may come from India or they may be taken over from other works in 
the neighbourhood. 

M-1447. What is your definition of large works where special medical 
arrangements are provided ?-~There is no actual definition, but I should 
say works where more than 500 labourers are employed in one place. 

Mrl448. In cases like that is there a regular consultation with the 
Public Health Department ? — Yes. As a rule we have a Sub- Assistant 
Surgeon to look ^ter the health of the coolies, and medical arrangements 
are made in consultation with the Inspector General of Hospitals. The 
Public Health Department inspects the camps whenever it considers 
necessary and advises us. 

M-1449. What is the number of convict labour which you employ on 
your, works ? — ^I think there are about 2,200 convicts employed on our 
:}uama9. 

M-1450. Are they also paid wages on the same scale j — ^The convicts 
arc under the jail department and" the jail department are the contrac- 
tors for us. / 
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M-1451. V Hla Bu : Out of your 10,000 unskilled labourers what 
percentage is Burman labour ? — I am afraid I have no figures, but I can 
say that the number is increasing. 

M-1452. How long have you been in Burma ? — 26 years. 

M-1453. About 25 years ago was there not a Government order pro- 
hibiting the employment of Indian labour on Government works in Upper 
Burma ? — I have not heard of that. 

M-1454. Would there be any difficulty in carrying out your works 
if such an order was made now, as a means of affording more employ- 
ment to Burmans ? — In certain circumstances there would be some 
difficulty ; for instance there are certain places where the Burmese labour 
would not go and work, I can think of one place now, though it is not 
exactly in Upper Burma, and that is Pyinyaung on the Taunggyi road. 
Burmese labour does not go there. As a rule the Burmese labourer will 
work only near the village where he stays. Hitherto we have not been 
able to get Burmese labour to go to certain unhealthy places. 

M-1455. Mrs. Liu'e : Is it because the contractors do not treat them 
properly and give them adequate housing accommodation and so on ? — 
No, and T am referring to Government works where the labourers are 
almost always housed. 

M-1456. T] Hla Bu : The Burmese Labour Bureau says there are 
10,000 Burman labourers in Rangoon without any employment. Could 
you suggest any way by which we can find employment for these un- 
employed Burmans ? — They may go to other parts of Burma where work 
is available. 

M-1457. There may be another 10,000 there also without employ- 
ment ? — I do not think there is. As far as I know the Burman labour 
which we are employing on maintenance of roads is quite satisfactory and 
the Executive Engineers on the whole prefer it to Indian labour. The 
only thing is for the Burman labour to come forward and ask the 
Executive Engineers for employment. 

M-1458. Unless you put in some such clause as I have suggested 
what chance is there for Burman labour to get employment ? 

The Chairman : Are these contractors universally Indians or are 
some of them Burmans ? — There is a certain number of Burman con- 
tractors also, but curiously enough they prefer to employ Indian labour. 

U Hla Bu : I myself am a contractor and I prefer to employ Indian 
labour because Indian labour is cheap, and 1 would always employ 
Indian labour unless we were prohibited by law. If the Burman labour 
is trained for a couple of years it will also become as cheap and efficient 
as Indian labour. At present I had a case in which I found that where 
the Oriya coolies could finish 100 c. ft. of earth work, the Burman coolies 
finished only 25 c. ft. 

M-1459. Sir Victor Sassoon : On this road maintenance work, is 
the Burmese labour quite as efficient as Indian labour ? — ^Yes. As long 
as it does not involve continuous hard work such as earthwork. The 
Burmese labour is quite as efficient as Indian labour on this kind of 
light work. We pay them the same rate of wages as Indian labour. 
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M44:60. V Hla Bu : Have you not got a clause in the tenders to 
the effect that the contractors should compulsorily employ a certain 
number of Biirinan labourers ? — Yes, the clause is this : 

“Where Burmese labour ol' a suitable nature is available such labour is to 
be employed by the contractor failing which, after three warnings given at not less 
than ten days^ intervals, if the contractor is unable to substantiate his reason 
for non-employment of the Burman labour available, bis contract will be liable 
to cancellation." 

M-1461. Has not that clause become a dead letter in practice ? — It 
may be that the contractors have not been able to get suitable Burman 
labour. It is only recently since the present depression in trade that the 
Burman has come forward at all and wanted to work. He did not want 
to work before and the question is whether after the trade revives he 
will want to work later on. 

M-1462. Mr. Tyahji : Has there not been a dispute between a con- 
tractor and his labourers at Ye ? — I do not know ; I have not been at Ye. 

M-1463. In the case of your daily-rated staff, do you give Sunday 
off with pay ? — The custom is not the same all over Burma. We arrange 
with the labour that they are paid so much per month and on that we 
work out the daily-rate. If the labourer is absent for a day he does not 
get that day’s wage. But in some eases the labourers are paid for some 
non-working days in a month, such as Sundays and bazaar days, 

M-1464. Why have you reduced the pay of engine drivers from 
Rs. 50 100 to Rs. 50 to 60 ? — The engine drivers were not employed 
continuously throughout the year when their ])ay \vas from Rs. 50 to 
100. Now we w^ant to make their employment continuous throughout 
the year and make them responsible for their machines. I think as a 
consecpience of continuous em])loymeht, whether there is work on hand 
or not, the wages have been reduced slightly, T cannot say by how much. 

M-146,5. IIow^ do you decide how much a driver is worth ? — It is 
largely a question of negotiation and the ability of the driver. If he is 
a good driver and if be has wwked for us for some time we would pro- 
bably pay him as miieh as Rs. 100. 

M-1466. Colonel Russell : What do you mean by saying that the 

contractors house their labourers temporarily when necessary ? The 

contractor puts u]) bamboo and thatched houses if he cannot get housing 
accommodation in the neighbouring village. But very often there are 
rest houses in the village which can be occupied by coolies for weeks 
or months. If the w^ork is expected to last for a long time the contractors 
put Uf) temporary thatched houses for the housing of their labourers. 

M-1467. no you effect any supervision over the houses that the con- 
tractors put up ? — Only a general supervision. 

M-1468. You have no danse in your agreement with contractors as 
to the amount of housing, conservancy and w^ater arrangements that the 
ec>ntraci)ors have to supply ? — No, 

M-1469. Would you object to such a clause being put in in the agree- 
ment with contractors 1 — ^No. 
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M-1470. Were the rules under paragraph 264 of the Public Works 
Department Code (Section XII) drawn up by the Public Health depart- 
ment and accepted by you ? — ^Yes. 

M-1471. Dealing with the question of housing you use the phrase 
Conservancy in the jungle is unnecessary Do you think that the 
public health department sanction that statement in their rules ? — They 
may or they may not. 

M-1472. Do you think that it is a fair statement ? — Absolutely. May 
I add that these rules in the Code refer to big works, while in my memo- 
randum I am only referring to individual gangs. 

M-1473. Gangs of what number ? — 10 or 15. 

M-1474. Mr. Ahmed : Am I right, in assuming that the fines you 
recover from your workers and also the unclaimed wages are not utilized 
for the welfare of the labourers ? — Yes. , 

M-147r). Your men, I take it, have neither the benefit of a provident 
fund nor are they entitled to get any pension ? — That is so. 

M-1476. In view of the many evils prevalent in the contract system, 
would it not be advisable il your department could do all the work under 
its direct supervision with an increased staff ? 

M-1477. The Chairman : Have you anything to add to Avhat you 
have said on that point ? — I do not think 1 have anything more to say. 

M 1478. Sir Vidor Sassoon : I think you make use of jail labour for 
quarrying ? — We have got 2,200 persons employed on ((iiarrying. 

M-14H). What rates do you pay for them ? — We pay the oi dinary 
rates that we would pay in the open market. 

M-1480. Can you tell us whether in the case of jail labour they are 
under the same factory rules as ordinary labour or other rules ? — I think 
they are entirely under the jail manual rules. 

M-1481. So that the question of compensation does not occur in their 
case ? — T do not think so. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Captain R. B. RUSHALL, representative of stevedoring firms in Rangoon, 

M-1482. The Chairman : I understand you have been for very many 
years in Rangoon engaged in stevedore business ? — On the 13th of this 
month I will be 45 years since I landed in Rangoon. As a stevedore T have 
been in business for about 25 years. Previous to that I was in the British 
India Steam Navigation Company and the Trravraddy Flotilla Company. 
Altogether there are six stevedore firms in Rangoon, but T speak on behalf 
of four firms, namely R. F. Comotto, Harikrishna Pillay, A. Vrsalovich 
and my own firm. 

M-1483. Am T right that there is no permanent orgjmization amongst 
you ? — Quite right. We have no master stevedores’ association or anything 
of that sort. We never come together unless there is trouble. 

M-1484. Have you ever considered coming together for constructive 
purposes ? — At the last strike we realized that it would be beneficial to all 
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concerned if we had a stevedores' association, and we wrote to Calcutta to 
see if they had anything of that sort to help us in forming a society in 
Rangoon. The rep'liy we got from Calcutta was that there were only 2 
or 3 stevedores who were members of an association and that the others 
were all outside it. We have not gone any further in the matter. Mr. 
Miller Stirling, I think, is the Chairman of the shipping committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce and he did promise that he would write and 
see if he could get something to give us a start. We approached the Boat 
Owners' Association to see what sort of rules and regulations they had, 
but we could get no assistance from them. 

M-1485. What you have said indicates that you are prepared to come • 
together and take a constructive view nOt merely for the protection but 
also for the improvement of your own industry ? — Quite so. 

M-1486. Cliff : What proportion of the tonnage of the port is 
handled by the fouV stevedores whom you represent ? — I used to handle IJ 
million tons before the trade aepression set in. I cannot tell you what the 
other stevedorevs handle, but, outside the British India Steam Navigation 
Company — I must say that in all my answers to-day I will be excluding the 
B. J. S. N. C-ompany — J think I would be justified in saying^ that I handle 
more than 50 per cent, of the shipping that comes into the port of Rangoon. 

M-1487. Do the British India Steam Navigation Company handle more 
than that handled by all the four stev<‘flores put together ? — I really cannot 
say. 

M-1488. You have no association of stevedores, but have you a common 
understanding amongst yourselves with regard to the rates of pay to be 
paid ? — Yes, we all pay the same rates of pay. 

M-I489. Have you an understanding with the British India Steam 
Navigation Company on that as well ? — No. 

M-1430. How do you recruit your labour ? — We do not recruit it, but 
the maistries do. In fact, I think it is very doubtful if the maistries 
recruit it in the ordinary sense of the term. The labour, I think, comes 
automatically. Fcr instance, I have men working for me who have worked 
in Patiick Henderson's for over 40 years, and they would" come in spite of ^ 
any maistry, 

M-1491. Do the stevedores employ a number of maistries f — Each 
stevedore has one head maistry, 

M-1492. Does the stevedores rely on the head maistry for the supply 
of labour 1 — ^Yes, .j 

M-1493. Is it your view, speaking from your experience, that the 
maistries are able now to recruit all the labour they require here in 
Rangoon ? — Yes, I think so. 

M-1494. How many people were offering for work on the docks in 
Rangoon prior to the strike ? — I cannot say. 

M-1495. You have no rough idea at all ? — ^No. 

M-1496. Have you any idea of the number who are offering to-day 1 — 
There was only one ship this morning and she had Coringhi labour. I 
think, there were about 400 Burmans but T could not employ one. 
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M-1497, Were there any Indians t — There were as many Indians as 
I wanted. 

M-1498. Does the head ma/istry pay wages ? — ^Yes. 

M-1499. Are you not concerned with the wages at all ? — We pay the 
maistry five days after the departure of the ship. That is the system we 
have in Rangoon. The maistry makes a bill, so many coolies, so many 
kamalis and so many winchmen at so much a head. In addition to that 
we pay the ma)istry for every ship that works Rs. 2 per ship. If the ship 
works from 6 to 6 or half a day only the head maistry gets Rs. 2, but if she 
Nvorks in the night also he gets another Rs. 2. That is the head maistry* s 
commission. The coolie is now getting Rs. 1-12-0 but we pay to the maistry 
Rs. 1-13-0 and. thus the maistry gets a commission of one anna for every 
man employed. 

M-1500. How many men would the head maistry have working unaer 
him 1- Suppose I wanted 40 gangs to-night on the river. My maistry 
would not have all the 40 gangs and so he would ask the other head 
maisiries to supply him their gangs to make up the number. 

M-150]. So he may have 40 gangs working at one time ? — Sometimes 
even more than that. 

M-15()2. But the commission which \^ou have enumerated is paid to 
him ? — Yes. 

M-1503. If he borrows any gang from other head maistries would he 
have to give them a portion of his commission ? — No. The head maistry 
has to keep a certain amount of clerical staff. In the busy season these 
clerks go round at 3 in the morning and wake up the workers to have their 
food and be ready to go to work in the day time. In the case of my own 
maistry he has 4 or 5 clerks, and, he pays them out of this commission of 
an anna and Rs. 2. 

M-1504. Who are the supervisors below the head maistry f — ^We have 
foretiicn. Many of my foremen get Rs. 7 a day. 

M-1505. Are they permanent ? — No, they are casual labourers. 

M-1506. Do they get a regular standing wage, or are they paid any 
commission ? — They get no commission ; they get Rs. 7 for every 12 hours 
they work. 

M-1507. In addition to the foreman is there such a man as a gang 
maistry ? — Yes, there is a gang maistry for each gang. 

M-1508. How is the gang maistry paid ? — ^When I came into the busi- 
ness I found that there was always a man short, and I started counting 
these men. My head foreman said to me “ You are making a big mistake. 
If you insist on the exact number they will do less work. A gang consists 
of 15 coolies including the maistry, but you will have 14 coolies only in- 
cluding the maistry. The gang maistry gets in addition to his usual pay 
one man’s pay. 

M-1509. He does that to-day ? — ^Yes. 

M-1510. Does it mean that the gang maistry in effect gets the pay of 2 
men and he says that 13 men must do the work of 14 men ? — Yes. 

M-1511. Sir Yicior Sassoon : Can they do it ? — ^Yes, they can. I told 
the maistry to give me 15 men including himself and that I would pay him 
one man ’s pay extra but he said ‘ no 
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M-1512. 8ir Ale^'ander Murray : How did you arrive at the figure of 
15 for each gang I Would it make any difference in the gang if there were 
only ] 2 or 13 instead of 15 ? — They would do less work in that case. This 
was the number long l)efore the time I came here. 

M-1513. Mr, Cliff ; Taking the labour employed by the head maisiries 
in these gangs, are any of them in permanent employ ? — No. 

M-1514. jVre any of them given preference f — I myself sometimes give 
preference. If I have a ship that has a short space 1 myself tell the head 
maistry that i want this gang or the other, but ordinarily now-a-days the 
ship.', J)ave ample space and, we very seldom have to do that. 

M-1515. Is there a good deal of labour that does not find regular 
employment ? — On the river we have no regular employment except for 
our permanent staff, that is the head foremen and supervisors. 

M-1516. How many gangs would you put under one foreman ? — 
Usually 2 gangs. 

M-1517, We have had various estimates given to ns of the time worked 
bj stevedore coolies in a month, (^an you tell us from youir experience the 
amount of time worked by stevedore coolies in a month ? — In the busy 
season for about 2 months or perha])s 10 weeks the men work practically 
night and day. But I think if it was worked out at the end of the year 
it would not average 12 days or certainly not more than 13 days a month. 

M-1518. Yon do not mean to say that the men work continuously ? — 
Sometimes they do work. 

M-1519. That depends U})on the condition of the ship ? — ^Yes ; and in 
Rangoon it depends nj)on the number of ships that are in port. 

M-1 520. So that roughly speaking, as far as your experience goes, you 
say that on an average a man works for about 12 or 13 days in a month 
taking the year through ? — Yes. 

M-1521. How often are the men paid ? — My system — and I think that 
is the system of the stevedores that 1 represent here this evening — is to pay 
5 days after the ship sails. 

M-1522. Is that money paid after the deduction of an anna by the head 
m.aisfry to which you referred ? — I hand him a cheque for the full amount 
of the bill and he himself goes to the bank and cashes it. 

M-1 523. Does he make the deduction of an anna ? — ^Yes. 

M-1 524. With regard to any accidents that may occur on the dock or 
in the ship, who is r(*sponsible for seeing to the safety of the working of 
these gangs ? — We have now in Rangoon the Employers Liability Act. I 
will now speak for my own self. What T do i.s this : If a man meets with 
an accident, no matter how trivial it may be, T personally take him to the 
hospital. If I am not available one of my foremen takes him to the 
hospital. After that it becomes a factory case. In the case of men who 
are killed — I think Mr. Page will bear me out — ^we are only tV)o glad to 
pay the compensation as laid down by the law. We do not hesitate about 
it. 

M-1525. With regard to the provision for prevention of accidents, is 
there any examination of the slings or chains or anything of that kind ? — 
In Rangoon we have no place where we can teat chain slings. 
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M-1526. Is there a place outside Rangoon for testing ? — ^Not in 
Burma^ I think. 

M-1527. Are there no rules or by-laws to which you have to conform ? — 
No. 

M-1528. Mr. Tait : Are not the slings tested regularly by the Board 
of Trade and a certificate issued ? — I believe the gear is tested at home in 
England. 

M-1529, Mr, Cliff : Is there no gear on the dock ? — The Port Commis- 
sioners have. 

M-1530. With r^ard to dock slings is there any place for testing 
them ? — There is no place unless it might be the university where they 
could test chain slings or wire slings. 

M-1531. What hours do the men work ? — ^We start at 6 and knock 
off at 5 ; the nuin work the same number of hours at night time. 

M-1532. There is an hour between the finishing of one shift and the 
beginning of another t — ^Yes. 

IVr-1533. Is there any meal interval at all ? — ^No. 

M-1534. I low many days a week do they work ? — I have some men 
that are almost in permanent employment for the Patrick Henderson’s 
steamers. They work about 10 clays day and night, that is the day gang 
works 10 (lays and the niglit gang works 10 nights. 

M-ir)35. Would they go on working 10 days without a KSunday ofl' ? — 
Yes, they work on Sundays. 

M-1536. In the space of 6 days a man works 66 hours ? — Yes. 

M-lo.lT. It has been suggested to us with regard to the strike which 
took place in 1921 that w^hen that .strike petered out, it was suggested or 
it was generally understood that there would be a concession of a mid- 
day interval. Is that so ? — The men were then getting Rs. 1-4-0 or 
Rs. 1-8-0 a (lay. They struck for Rs. 2. We decided not to give them 
Rs. 2, but that they might start work at 7 o’clock in the morning, knock 
off an hour at )nid-day for rest, and knock off again at 5 o’clock in the 
evening. But the arrangement was never carried into effect. 

M-1538. S'r Victor Sassoof} : Yon wanted to reduce the working 
hours from 11 to 9 a day ? — Yes. 

M-1539. Mr, Cliff : When the dock labour wrent back to work after 
that strike, were they given to understand that they would have a mid- 
day interval ? — 1 su[>pose they were. .. 

M-lt540. Can you give us any reason why that was not carried out ? — 
I cannot. It was announced in the Legislative Council that that conces- 
sion had been granted, but personally I did not know^ anything about it 
till T read it in the local i^ress. 

M-1541. Does it mean that yon did not agree to that, that was the 
position ? — It was certainly agreed that the men should start at 7. knock 
off at mid-day. start again at 1, knock off at 5, start at 7, stop at 12, 
start at 1 and knock off at 5 in the morning. 

11-1542. The Chairman : Between w’^hom w^as it agreed ? — I do not 
think we had very much to say in the matter. 
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M4543. Was it agreed over your heads f — ^Yes. 

M-1544. By whom f By the Qovemment t — I would not like to say 
it was the Government, hut we know it was promised to the men. 

M-1545. You as employers were not parties to the agreement ? — We 
were not, any way. 

M-1546. Sir Victor Saasoon : Perhaps it was agreed to not by all but 
by some of you ? — I will tell you what I did. You know when a ship 
comes here with a good import cargo and she has got a big export 
cargo to load, she has got 10 days to do it in ; there is not much time 
to waste, and if you knock off 6 hours out of every 24, it is going to 
make a seiions difference. In my own particular case, I bribed my men 
to start fit 6 in the morning ; I paid them overtime, and they started 
work at 6. I paid overtime since the strike of 1924. Afterwards I 
stopped it. This overtime applied to the Patrick Henderson liners, not 
to coolies for ships that come here to load cargo of rice. 

M-1547. Mr. Cliff : Excluding liners like the Patrick Henderson’s, 
what is the position now ? Are the men starting at 6 ? — They are. 

M-1548. Is there some definite improvement ? — Yes, and the reason 
is that the Coringhis have realized that the Burman has come to stay, 
and unless he is better than the Burman he would be out of the job. So 
he starts at 6 on his own. 

M-1549. What, in your opinion, was the cause of the last strike ? — 
In my 0])iiiion, there was a hartal on account of the arrest of Mr. Gandhi. 
But the men went on strike after that day’s hartal for an increase of 

pay. 

M-1550. They did not resume work ? — No. 

Sir Alexander Murray : Bid the earthquake have anything to do 
with it f — It upset every one’s nerves ; it demoralized the men to a cer- 
tain extent. 

M-1551. Mr. Cliff : As I understand the situation, the men struck 
for an increase of pay. Am I correct in saying that after the lapse of 
a number of days one firm of stevedores actually increased the rate of 
pay ? — Yes, it was 1 who did it. I had 17 ships lying in the port of 
Rangoon. All my work in life has been spent on the Patrick Henderson’s 
flag. Naturally, I have a sort of affection for the company, and would do 
anything to help them out of a difficulty. The steamer Sagaing was 
lying with 86 passengers booked. 1 api)roached the representative of the 
British India Steam Navigation Co. on the first day of the strike and 
told him “ You are a rich corporation ; give us the lead. Whatever you 
decide to do, I would follow ”. They said they would not give the men 
an increase of pay. On the evening of the second day I was goaded to 
desperation. The representative of the British India Steam Navigation 
Co., said he had ample labour for all their ships. T had to admit that 
I had not one cjooly. I again went up to him and said ‘‘ Are you going to 
give us a lead oi* not ? Lock out if you want ; I will follow you He 
said he was not going to do anything. T went back to the jetty. I drove 
all my gang maistries away. I called all the coolies and told them that I 
would give an increase of 4 annas a day. They asked how long I was 
g^ing to do it ; I replied,, till the end of June. They wanted me to do it 
tiU tie end of the year, and ultimately I agreed. That was at 5 o’clock. 
At 6-10 I had 35 gangs working. 
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M-1552. Sir Alexander Murray : Why did you drive out the gang 
maisiries t — ^Because I did not want them to influence the men. We work- 
;ed all night on the Sagaing. The next morning there was a little exoite* 
ment in the port of Rmigoon. They said I was trying to ruin everybody 
and aU the stevedores. I said, this is my business. My contracts are 
entered into direct with the owners in Great Britain or Japan ; there is no 
clause in my contract that I shall pay the cooly Es. 1-8-0 or Bs. 2 ; I have 
contracted to load and discharge a ship at so much a ton ; it is my 
right to decide what I would pay the labourer. The extra cost for 2,500 
tons for the Patrick Henderson’s steamer demanded by the men was 
PiS. 157-12-0. 

M-1553. Mr. Cliff : At the meeting that took place on Friday 
morning, you 'were overborne by the others ? — Had I not withdrawn 
my men from Ihe ships, I should have been turned out of the business. 

M-1554. Is it true that a few davs subsequent to that, the same 
people who met you on Friday morning, at a further meeting agreed to 
pay I?s. 1-12-0 ? — The strike went on for about a fortnight. I heard 
from the banks and various places that the strike must collapse and 
that the shipping agents had refused to accede to the men’s demands. I 
was quite sure the men were not going to give way. So, on Saturday morning 
I paid Burmese coolies for a day on board the ship they were working. 
I went round on Saturday with the feeling that the strike was about to 
collapse. I got the gang maisiries together and told them Tomorrow 
is the Sabl)ath ; no English captain will work on the Sabbath day ; you 
bettor go home and not come to the jetty At about 4-30 I was ^ill 
going round when I received a pencil chit ‘‘ Strike over. You may pay 
Es. 1-12-0 a Her 6 o’clock this evening ”. 

M-1555. Was that chit from your coal stevedores and the British 
India SI cam Navigation Co. ? — ^No, from a shipping agent. 

M-153G. Sir Alexander Murray : You paid the Burmans Rs. 1-12-Of 
— I paid Rs. 2. The Indians refused to work for less than Rs. 1-12-0. 

M-1557. Mr, Cliff : As I understand it, on the Saturday when 
the strike lerminated, the men were told that they would receive 
Es. 1-12-0 ?— Yes. 

M-1558. Did that meeting resolve to accept Rs. 1-12-0 ? — ^Yes. 

M-1559. They came to resume work on Monday ? — Yes. 

M-1560. In consequence of a meeting between the men who had been 
on strike and the men who had Iteen working in their place, there was a 
fracas which resulted in serious riots ? — There was a big row in Rangoon. 

M-1561. I understand that eventually it was decided that Burmans 
and Indians should be employed roughly half and half ? — That was the 
arrangement. 

M-1662. Was this arrangement ever put to the Indian labourers ? — 
There was an Indian gentleman on the Conciliation Board. 

M-1568. I am not thinking of the Conciliation Board. I understand 
that on the Saturday flrst of all there was the offer of Rs. 1-12-0 ; the 
meeting event aally decided to accept Rs. 1-12-0. 1 understand that from 
some quarter this proposal to employ Burmans and Indians in the proportion 
of 50 and 50 was put forward. What I want to know is whether you have any 
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knowledge that this proposal was put to the Indian labourers ? — ^ far 
as I know, there was His Excellency at the meeting of the Conciliation 
}U)ard, and the shipowners* representatives and shipping agents were 
called to the Pori Commissioners* to meet His Excellency, and it was 
proposed and accepted that fifty-lifty should be worked as near as 
posvsible 

M-1564, That was accepted by the stevedores ? — By the shipping 
agerits. 

Sir Alexander Murray : We are speaking of that week end Saturday 
and Sunday when you told the Indians that they could resume work 
on Rs. 1-12-0 a day. 

31 r. Cliff : 1 am speaking of what occurred after the riots. 

M-loOr). Sir Alexander 3!urra\f : On the day that you agreed to 
give lis. 1-12 0, did yon 1ell the Indians that they would get Rs, 1-12-0 
but that indiaiis and Buniians would bo engaged in the proportion of 
fifh' to fifty * — 1 could not say. But on the Saturday evening when I 
came on shore I told my head maistry that the men would get Es. 1-12-0. 

M-loOO. .]//', Cliff : As J iindervStand it the point about 50 
Bnriuans ladng engaged to 50 Indians was not put to the mass meeting ? 
— They were told that at the inaKs meeting. 

M-1567. U Hla Bu : That was after the riots ? — That was when 
the Poneilialion Board decided it. 

M-ir)6(S. 3J)\ Cliff : Am I right in understanding that the 
steved()r(\s ajid the shippers have made represl^xitations to the Concilia- 
tion Board that lUirman labour is inefficient the meeting and 

the decision about the fifty-fifty arrangement, we were called to the 
(^uicilial ion Board and were told that the agents had accepted the 
arrnngfuiient. d'o make a long story short, we were simply told that 
we liave got to work fifty-fifty Indians and Barmans to the best of our 
ability. One of tlie st^n^edores asked the Chairman Is it usual for a 
man who goes to learn business to get the maximum' ])ay to start 
with ? ** 

J\]-1569. Has any .such representation been made to the Conciliation 
Board within the last 6 or 7 weeks ? — I do not know whether the 
shipping age?its have made any representation or not. 

111-1570. Til this month of November, is Burmese labour more 
efficient than it was in the month of July 1 — Many people said that the 
Burmese could not do it well. I have demomitrated to the whole world 
thi.1: the Burmese can do it well. But the point is the expense. The 
export and import cargo of the steamer Burma amounted to 10,247 tons. 
Working with Burmese labour, the cost was R«. 8,682-9-8. Indian labour 
at its present rate of Es. 1-12-0 would have cost Rs. 5,284-11-3, which 
makes a difference of Rs. 8,397-14-0 to work the ship with Burmese labour. 
So far as the ship was concerned, she never carried better cargo in her 
life ; she kept to time. She was well stored ; when the ship was here, 
we made about 160 tons of space. The steamer Amrapura is a similar 
case. It is the cost the shipowner is objecting to. 

M4571. When was the steamer loaded ?— Pour w^ks ago. 
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M-1572. Sir Alexander Murray : The increased cost was due to the 
long time taken to load the ship ? — We did not take longer. We em- 
ployed more men. 

M4r>73. Mr. Cliff : The actual work is done quite as skilfully by 
the Human as by the Indian ? — 1 would not say quite as skilfully, be- 
cause we liad to give them a great deal more supervision that with 
Coringhi labour. Ordinarily, we employ one foreman for two gangs, but 
for the gang of Barmans that I put on board I employed one foreman 
for one gang. 

M-1574. Would you say that, in your opinion, in another six months' 
working, ihis extra cost for the Burmese labourers need not be incurred i 
' - If you ni(‘aii to ask whether in six months' time the Burmese would 
be able to load a ship as cheaply as the Coringhis^ I should say, no. 

iM-1575. The Chairman : Yoiir point is that it does not matter to 
you iis a stev(‘d(me if the agents decide on a policy of this kind ; they 
must pay for it ? — We ai'c the servants of tlie shipowuier. As our in- 
terests are wni])ped up wuth the interests of the shipowuier, W'c desire to 
work a ship as cheaply as i)ossible, because ou]‘ very existence depends 
upon it. We must be able to compete with our com]:)etitors. 

M-157(). If The cost of the work is permanently too high, the port of 
liangoon will suffer as a port : a certain amount of trade comes to ports 
ill accordance w'ith the economy in handling goods 1 — In some of the dis- 
c'lssions that took place during the strike, the cooly maistries were told 
tliat the cost v/oultl be so high that the shipowners w^ould not send the 
ships to Rangoon. They replied that if they did not, the Germans and 
the da])aiiese wTuld send their ships, and that Rs. 1-8-0 per day was not 
enough to feed their stomachs. 

M-ir)77. Mr. Birla : It will cut the ju'ofit of the stevedores to some 
extent on account of the increased cost ‘/- Yes, it must do so. 

]\l-ir>78. Will this increased cost be divided betwwii the stevedores 
and the Port of Rangoon — Unfortunately, the Port of Rangoon is not 
employing Ihirinan labour. That is wdiy the shipowners f(‘el it very 
hard. Goveruinent Departments are not encouraging Burmans ; they 
want Burmans engaged at the expense of the shipowner. The Port Com- 
missioners are not employing Burmans. 

M-1579. Mr. Cliff ; It is suggested to us that the fifty-fifty arrange- 
ment is not being adhered to by the stevedores : Is that so ? — It is quite 
impossible to do it in that w^ay. One ship comes for 10,000 tons ,* an- 
other for 4,000 tons, and another for 1,200 tons. How are you to do it 
with t>ie fifty-fifty arrangement ? In fact the Burman and the Coringhis 
do not expect to be exact. A steamship company has ships 
between here and South Africa : the steamer Lakshmi was here trading 
other day, she employed Coringhis. The next ship is the Oujaral ; she 
will erntdoy Burmans. It is turn and turn about, and that is the nearest 
we can get to the fifty-fifty arrangement. 

M-1580. On account of this fifty-fifty arrangement, a large amount 
of Indian labour must be unemployed ? — ^Yes. 

M-lSSl. Is that labour still in Rangoon, or has it left Rangoon 1 — 
It has left Ratigoon, but they are gradually coming back in my opinion. 
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M-1582. Ttonghly the dock labourer gets about Bs. 20 a month ; do 
you think that rate of pay is exorbitant ? — ^No. I do not. 

M-1583. Do you think they earn that Rs. 20 a month f — If any Mem- 
ber of the Commission went aboard a ship and saw them hauling bags in 
the ship’s hold, he would soon realize how they earn the money they get 
in 6 hours. 

M-1584. Sir Victor Sa^snoon : You have told us that you have a 
busy season for about 8 to 10 weeks ? — ^Yes. 

M-1585. During that time the gangs are employed night and day t — 
Practically. 

M-1586. When would those 10 weeks be ? — Beginning about the first 
or second week in February it goes on until the middle of April or the 
beginning of May. 

M-1587. How many men would be employed in that peak period 
altogether ? — Say there are 45 ships working ; there will be an average 
of 4 gangs per ship, and there are 21 men in a gang. 

M-1588. That would be 4,500 ? — Yes. I am speaking apart from 
the British India Steam Navigation Company, with whose men the total 
number I should guess to be about 8,000, 

M-1589. During that rush period of about 3 months in the year, when 
there would be about 8,000 men employed, would each individual man be 
working 7 days a week ? — ^Yes. 

M-1590. So that the individual man would be working 30 days a 
month ? — Yes, for that period. 

M-1591. Is the present time, November, about the slackest time of 
the year ? — ^Yes ; to-day I have 16 men working. That slackest period is 
for 5 months from October to February. I should think a coolie on the 
river to-day is not getting two days’ work a week, 

M-1592. And in that very slack period two ships might come at once 
and then there might be nothing for a day or two 1 — ^Yes. 

M-1593. During that 5 months when work is slackest how many men 
do you have working ? — This month I should think I would be averaging 
125 to 150 men a day. , 

M-1594. What is the largest number of men you would employ during 
this very slack period ? — The biggest number I employed in one day last 
month was about 260. 

. On any one day during the skck months how many ships 

wmild expect to be loading and unloading at the same time J — 

How many men would that mean »— About 4 gangs p«r 
ship f » iii^d be about 400. 

i Tberefore ^our peak day during that period would bs ooly 

dM) men iMTes, excluding the British India Steam Navigatioa CSompsi^. 

How many men would the Brituh India Steam Navigation 
he employing ! — ^I suppose about 400, but I am only guessing. 
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M-1599. So that, as a guess, if you and the British India Steam 
Navigation Company had 800 men available, you would have all the men 
you would wattt during 5 months t — ^Yes. 

M-IOOO. I suppose during the intermediary 4 months in the year 
more than 800 men would be required ? — ^Yes, I should think more than 
6,000 men would be required to work the ships in port during those 4 
months. 

M-1601. During the year for 3 months you need 8,000, for 5 months 
800, and for 4 months 6,000 ? — Yes. 

M-1602. You have pointed out that you pay the maistry and he pays 
the men, taking off an anna in the rupee ? — Yes, and his Rs. 2. 

M-1603. Do you think that is all hp deducts, or do you think he gets 
a bit more in practice ? — We hear all sorts of rumours but I could not 
say if they are true. A lot of my men work for me all the year, round 
and they would not tolerate it ; my men come to me Avith the slightest 
grievance. 

M-1604. Would you say there is no money taken from the best men 
on regular work ? — 'There is not. 

M-1605. But money may be taken from the less efficient men who are 
casual men who find it difficult to get work 1 — ^Yes. Some years ago I 
found that one of my men had been pilfering belts ; I had to pay for 2 
dozen belts and I d^ucted the cost from the bill. I afterwards found 
out that my maisiry had deducted the cost of 6 dozen belts. 1 have not 
got that maistry now. That is the only instance I have. 

M-1606, Do you think there is any delay by the maistry in paying the 
men ? — No ; in fact, all these men are in debt to the maistry. 

M-1607, That debt is not due to what they ofwied for coming here — 
No, it is what they have taken in Rangoon ; they come to Rangoon, take 
an allowance to send to their families and sign an on-demand receipt. It 
is not for their passages ; my maistry certainly does not recruit in India ; 
he gets the men here. 

M-1608. He acts as a money-lender to the men ?-rYes, but of course 
he comes to us first for the money. 

311-1609. Do you lend him the money ? — ^Yes ; my maistry geuendly 
owes me anything from Rs. 8,000 to 10,000. 

M-1610. You think that is what he has lent to the coolies ! — Yes, 
that is his excuse for coming to get it. 

M-1611. To how many men would that money be lent ? — T could not 

»ay. 

M-1612. How many gangs has the maistry got more or less under his 
control ? — About 35 or 40. 

M-1613. That would be about 800 men, so that it works out at au 
average of Ba. 10 a man. 

M-1614. Sir Alexander Mnrray : Do they pay their maistry In- 
terest f — I really do not know. 

LIORCL 
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M-1615. Does the maisiry pay you interest t — ^Nb. 

M-1616. Mr. Birla : All these stevedore^ firms are paid on piece-work, 
are they not ? — On tonnage rates. 

M-1617. The stevedore firms employ maistries f — ^Yes. 

M-1618. Do those maistries employ sub-maistries or do they employ 
the labour directly without any other intermediary ? — The gang maistry 
might be called a snh-maistry ; the maistry tells the gang maisiry to take 
so many men to such and such a ship. We do not deal with the gang 
maistries. • 

jr-1619. Out of the money Avhich is paid by those for whom the 
work is done, a share goes to the stevedore firm, a share to the maistries 
end a share to the gang maistries f — I really do not know whether the 
maistry pays the coolie direct or through the gang maistry ; I have never 
been present when they have been paid. 

M-1620. Have you ever considered employing the maistries on piece- 
work, that is to say, on a tonnage system ? — Most of our contracts would 
not permit us to sublet ; 1 myself would not be prepared to employ a 
coolie on tonnage rates, because he would scamp the w'ork ; the blocking 
out has to be watched very carefully. 1 do not think any shipowner 
would allow' us to sublet in that way. 

M-1623. But is not your system equivalent to subletting ? — In the 
‘buiqr season the head maistry is not able to visit the shira, let alone super- 

the work. • 

M-1622. Would you prefer to employ a maistry who employs a smaller 
number of men to do the W'ork and so reduces the cost f — No. I have 
some sympathy for the labourer and I am very angry if T find they have 
more than one man sliort in a gang ; I punish them very severely. 

M-1623. Prom the point of view of efficiency T suppose there is some 
difference between different gangs of Indian labour ? — Yes, there is. 

M-1624. I suppose you give preference to those that are more 
efficient ? — ^Where a ship is short of space or is in a great hurry, T per- 
sonally select the gangs for the ship. 

M-1625. Is it not in your interests to employ those men who are 
ittiwe' efficient because that will allow you a larger margin of profit ! — 
Yes, but if we were to enforce that we should have a strike. In Rangoon 
we sublet by tonnage the discharging of coal and salt ; we sublet it to 
flhe maistries who employ their own men. 

M-1626. Has the increased cost owing to inefficient woi’k bjeen at the 
expense of the shipping agent, or has it crit down your margin of profit ? — 
The shipowner pays the extra cost. When we were ordered to work 
5Q — 50 j^urmans and Indians we could not wcu’k on a tonnage rate. I 
do not know whether any stevedore this coming year will tender for 
tonnage rate to work Burmese labour. The owners pay us the actual 
cost, of the labour put on board ; one of the ship 's officers is told off ,to 
check the labourers every morning and evening. 

M-1627. And over and above that they pay you yoijr superyisiqu 
charges t — Yes, 20 per cent. 
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M-1628. When did the first Burman do this kind of work ? — I do 
not think it is generally known, but when 1 first came to Burma thfe 
ships used to be handled by Burmese labour ; there was no Indian labour 
at that time. 1 would not like to state it as a positive fact, because I 
could not prove it, but 1 have an impression that the Government 
subsidized Indian labour to get it ovei here, and amongst ourselves we 
have said it is u]) to Government to subsidize the Burmese labour, the 
same as they did the Indian labour when they first brought it here. 

M-1629. IloAv did the Bu^;inese worker disappear from the field ? — 
Because the Indian labour was eheaper. Moulmein had a world-wide 
reputation for stowing timber ; there was no port in the world where 
timber was stowed as well as it was stowed in Moulmein, and they were 
all Burmese workers. In fact, 25 years ago, if i had a difficult job, I 
used to go to MonJinein and get the Glionds and men from Moulmein to 
handle the ship here in Rangoon. 

M-1680. Sir Vidor Sassoon : What were they paid ? — I forget. 

M-1631. M}\ Hirla : When did Burmese labour reappear ? — Every 
time we have had a strike in Rangoon we Jiave called on the Bnrmans to 
break the strike. 

M-1632. In normal times when there is plenty of Indian labour, 
is the Burman unwilling to work for the wages the Indian worker is 
getting ? — Xo, I do not think so. 

M-16;j8. Is it on account of the trade depression that you think you 
are g(*tting more Burmans recently seeking emjdoyment Of course 
there is a great deal of unemployment. 

M-1654. If Indian labour were stopped altogether, do you think you 
could get plenty of Burman labour ? — If Indian labour were stopped 
altogether, the trade of the port and the trade of the Province would 
collapse. 

How long would it take the Burman labour to become as 
efficient as the Indian labour is al ]>resent ? — I would say one year. 

M-1636. You think in one year they Avill l)e equal to Indians ? — 
Yes, but they will not be as cheap. I do not think the Bumaii will ever 
work for Re. 1 a day on board a ship. I believe the Burmese up-counlry 
if they came to Rangoon would very soon be as good as the Indians. If 
you travel up river you will see the way people earry heavy loads on 
their heads and that sort of thing. They are strong. 

M-I637. Why do not you get them here ? — T believe they would be 
glad to come. I was offered 500 men from up-country, but I could not 
take on 500 men as I had nowhere to house them in Rangoon : the work 
on board ship is casual work. 

M-1638. The Chairman : I think the British India Steam Naviga- 
tion Company do not employ stevedores ; they have a cargo superin- 
tendent, a head maistry and a labour clerk, all on salary ? — I believe so ; 
I know they have a superintendent ; I do not know anything about the 
clerk. 

^ M-1639. Their trade represents just under half the cargo trade of 

the port, I think you said ? — Yes. 
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M-1640. I suppose their cargo superintendent corresponds with you 
as a master stevedore ? — Yes. 

M-1641. If the agents who employ you offered you a fixed salary in 
accordance with j^onr ability and experience, would there be any diffi- 
culty ? — I should be delighted to take the job. 

M-1642. You could give your executive skill to the business just as 
well as you can now ? — Yes. 

I\I-1643. Then what is there that prevents the achievement of an 
object which would at first sight seem to be a desirable one Some com- 
panies have one shi]) coming to llangoon in two or tliree years ; 1 think 
Patrick Hendersons have between 24 and 28 ships a year ; Andrew Weir 
have one shi]) every month which comes for 1/200 to 1,800 tons of cargo. 
I think it would be inueh cheaper for the shipowners to employ a steve- 
dore than to employ a sn])eriutendent. The owners would all have to 
amalgamate and they could only employ two or three superintendents. 
Shipowners, like other business people, do not care about everybody in 
the world knowing their business. I do not think it would w’ork very 
well. 

M-1644, From the point of view’ of the men do you think it would 
be l)et1er if this system of direct payment wwe adopted ? — W(‘ arc 
paying the Burmese Re. 1-12-0 and the Ghonds Rs. 3. A lot of these 
njcn have had no work and they want their mqney daily. I cannot 
prove it, but 1 am told this is going on : money-lenders come down to the 
jetty and lend these poor people or give them Re. 1-4-0 for their day^s 
pay, or at the very outside Rs. 1-6-0 ; so that the money-lender and the 
Ghond bet^veen them get As. 6. Nothing like that goes on with 
the Indians, 

M-1645. Have you anything to suggest to the Commission by way 
of improvement on the existing system ? — If a system of three shifts 
of 8 hours each was adopted it would be of great advantage to the coolies, 
but I am not suggesting that it should be adopted because it would in- 
crease costs by 50 per cent,, which the shipowners wdll find it extremely 
difficult to bear in these hard times. 

M,-1646. Under the stevedore system is it cjuite impracticable that 
payments should be made by you or your clerk direct to the worker, 
although he is recruited and organized by the maistry t — It is quite 
impossible, because it would again mean increased cost to the ship-owners. 
We cannot possibly dispense with the head maistry both in the interests 
of the discipline of the workers and cost to the shi])owners. 

M-1647. We have been given from more than one source lurid 
accounts of the unhappiness of the coolie under this system whereby these 
various deductions are made, and there is one and sometimes more than 
one short in the gang and so on. From what you have told us already 
I gather that as far as your sphere is concerned you do not agree with 
those rather lurid accounts of the sufferings of the coolies ? — No, I do 
noty Taking on the whole, I think the coolie is a fairly happy man. He 
is not altogether as ignorant as some people might make out. 

M4648. I take it he ^oes come to you in ease of a bad maistry t — 
Tes^ he does and I take action. 
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M-1649. II Aye Maung : Was not the 50 — 50 ratio of Bnrman and 
Indian labour arrived at after consulting representatives of Indian labour, 
Biinnan labour and the shipping companies ? — I think, yes. But the 
stevedores were not consulted. 

M-1650. If the shipping comxmnies had agreed to this proportion 
why did they oppose this settlement afterwards ? — I do not know. I have 
seen several letters from different shij^owners. So far as I know they 
are all ready to employ Burman labour, but in these hard times they 
feel it a great hardship if they have to x^ay extra for it." I do not think 
there is any shipowner who objects to Burman labour being employed. 
The cpiestion is one of cost alone. 

M-1651. But when lliey agreed to the 50 — 50 ratio, did they not 
foresee what it would cost them to carry out their iindoidakiiig ? — Yes, 
I should think they knew what it would cost them. 

M-1652. Again, did not the stevedores ])romLse at one of the meetings 
of the Conciliation Board that they would use the offices of the Labour 
Bureau to employ Ihirman labour ? — I myself promised x^ersonally to 
work in harmony with the Labour Bureau. I am sure that all the 
stevedores w^ere anxious to do it as much as possible. 

M-1653. Is it not a fact that excej)t yourself no other firm uses the 
Burmese Labour Bureau for engaging Burman labour ? — I do not know 
that. 

M-1654. Mrs. Luce : How’' do yon recruit Burman labour ? — I have 
a personal assistant. Both of ns wwk in close co-operation w’ith the 
Labour Bureau. 

M-1655. Does he go on collecting habitual offenders from the 
streets ? — No. lie is a respectable man and he takes care to select the 
best material available. 

Mr.^. Luce : I am asking this question, because the improvement of 
the efficiency ofl^urman labour depends so much on the manner in which 
they are recruited and engaged. If the Burmese Labour Bureau had 
been used in the way it ought to be used you woiJd be getting efficient 
Hurinan labour. 

Al-1656. r Aye Mamuj : Do you yourself use the Burmese Labour 
Bureau not merely for recruiting labour but also in posting them and 
supervising them and helping them to become more efficient ? — My per- 
sonal assistant and myself work in close co-operation wuth the Burmese 
Labour Bureau, but w’o cannot let. any outside agency post men. It is 
imyrnssible. 

M-1657. U Hla Bn : If Government insisted on your employing 
Burman aud Indian labour in the proportion of 50 — 50, w^ould you 
propose that Government should pay the difference in cost ?— Yes. 

M-1658. Mr. Tait : Do you realize that the shipowners cannot 
indefinitely continue to pay more ? — The shipowner is now’ doing his 
best. He is now" being penalized. There is no Government Department 
in this Province wdiich w’ould do as much as the shi]>owners are willing 
to do. The other day 1 was on a committee w^hich passed a resolution 
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that other things being equal, contracts should be given to men employing 
25 per cent, of Burman labour. 1 think my friend U Hla Bu himself 
will not employ 25 per cent, of Burman labour. It is very hard on the 
shipowners to penalize them. 

M-1659. Mr. Tyabji : What is the weight of a rice bag here ? — 
Rice shif>ped to Ear()])o weighs 224 lbs. a bag. At the beginning of the 
season it will be 1 lb. or ] lb. heavier in order to allow for evaporation. 
The bags sent to coastal ports in India weigh 2 maunds or 164 lbs. 
Then there is the .tare of the bag. 

M-1660. Do yon not thi)ik that it is a comparatively heavy weight ? — 
Yes, it is very heavy weight for a man to carry all day long. 

M-1661. Is it not a fact that the heaviest weight of cement bags in 
England is 240 lbs. and they employ special type of men to lift them and 
pay them double wages ? — Here again, if legislation is passed that rice 
should be put into smaller bags, who is going to bear the extra cost ? 

M-16G2. Do you not think that the men who carry thcvse 224 lb. bags 
are physically strong ? — Yes, they must be fairly strong, otherwise they 
could not handle bags all day long. 

M-1663. Mr, Ahmed : Do not your maistries go across to India and 
bring back gangs of coolies ? — Not as far as T am concerned. 1 suppose 
the coolies come and apply for jobs in Rangoon itself. My former maistry 
had not been to his country for 8 or 9 years. 

M-1664. Then do your maisiries get their gangs in Burma itself f — 

Yes. 

M-1665. Do not these coolies live and mess together ? — No. Some- 
times one gang is spread all over Rangoon. 

M-1666. Do not these coolies live huddled together in one room f — 

I see yon are referring to the living conditions of these coolies. If you 
go to-night to the 16th and 17th streets you will hardly be able to push 
a? wheelbarrow, not to speak of driving your car, because the men will be 
sleeping on the streets. 

M-1667. Are they not under any agreement with the maisiry ? — I 
have never seen any agreement between the maistry and his men. 

M-1668. Do you see that the maistry pays his men shortly after he 
takes the money from you ? — If any man does not get his pay he comes 
and tells me and T see that he gets it at once. 

M-1669. Do not other stevedores delay payment to the maistries f— 
I do not think so. Some stevedores pay every Sunday, 

M-1670. Colonel Russell : Have you done anything in connection 
with the housing of your coolies ? — ^My coolies are only casual labour. 
It is quite impossible for an employer of casual labour to house them, 

M-1671. Have your maistries had anything to do with the housing 
of your coolies ? We have had evidence that some coolies do live ir 
houses that are rented by their maistries ? — ^My maistries have had 
nothing to do with housing their coolies. Some maistries rent a house 
and* let it for coolies, but it does not follow that the coolies who live in 
those lodging houses work under the same maistry. The maistry of the 
lodging house may not be the same as the maistry of the gang. 
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M-1672. Would not the maistty -give ‘.preference to men of his owu 
gang ? — ^Yes, he would. None of my maistries have got lodging houses 
in their name. 

M-1673. None of the maistries you know make additional profit out 
of the housing of the coolies ? — ^No. 

M-1674. Sir Alexander Murray : If a maistry built a lodging house 
for housing the coolies in Rangoon would he not be .1 ))ublie benefactor f — 
Yes, he would be a public benefactor, but he would not make any money 
out of’ it. 

M-1675. 11 Aye Mauny : Did you not give the Burman coolies who 
loaded S.S. Bhama, a reward of Rs. 100 for having given satisfaction by 
their work ? — Yes, i did. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr^. Te Te Ijuce (Lady^ Assessor) 
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^ Joint Secretaries. 
Mr. A. Dibdin. J 


U BET, Municipal Oommissioner, Rangoon, Dr. K. DALAL, Health Offi- 
cer, Municipal Corporation, Rangoon, and Mr. MANN, Chief 

Engineer, Municipal Corporation, Rangoon. 

JM676. The Chairman : IT Set, as Municipal Commissioner of 
Rangoon you are the chief executive officer of the Municipality of 
Bangocij 1 — (U Set) Yes. 

M-1677. I take it that the Corporation itself decides the poiicj and 
your duty is to carry out that policy ? — Yes. 

M-1678. Have you not made any experiments with the employmoi.t of 
unskilled Burmese labour ? — In one or two small municipal gar If ns a 
few Burmese malis have been employed. These Burmese have "to be paid a 
slightly higher wage than the Indian coolies. 

AI-1679. At present it is the policy of your Corporation to employ 
wholly Indian unskilled labour ? — That is so. 

M-1680. And that labour is recruited locally by Indian maistries 
but it is paid direct ? — Yes, the labour is paid direct by the aceouhtani of 
the department concerned in the presence of an officer. 

M-1681. What does the maistry do besides recruiting ? — ^He super- 
vises the work of the gang. 

M-i682. Is he in some cases a worker, or is he merely an overseer T — 
He does not usually work ; he is generally an overseer. 
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M-1683, What is the size of the gang that a maistry has, as a rule, 
to look after ? — From 10 to 20. 

M-1684. The subordinate supervising Ftaff are the persons next above 
the muistries 1 imagine 1 — Yes. 

M-1685. Are they Burmans or Indians ? — We have got BurmaJis, 
Indians and also Anglo-Indians. 

M-1686. Is your decision to house the conservancy staff a recent 
one L — Yes, soon after the last strike. 

M-1687. Nothing l>eyond a decision has been taken at present, I take 
it ? — I have had schemes dra^ai up showing where suitable quarters can 
be built for these people and w^hat the cost would be. 

M-1688. When that is done what figure will it add to the 20 per cent, 
who are at present housed ? — It will add another 40 per cent. 

M-1689. What is the total number of labourers you have ? — We have 
gol about 5,000 labourers now. 

Ivl-1690, When this new scheme is coin])lete you will be able lo house 
at leas< 60 per cent, of your 5,000 employees ! — Yes. 

M-169]. /Sir Alexander Murray ; Have you estimated the cost of the 
new schema ? — My impression is that the estimate will be something like 
5 to 8 lakhs according to the nature of materials used ; that is merely a 
rough estimate. I pro])ose to suggest to the (Corporation that we might 
budget for about or 2 lakhs a start with. 

M 1692. The Chairman : You say that the municipal regulations 
relating to the minimum amount of floor space for each man are not cArried 
out ? — We try to carry them out as much as we possibly can. As a matter 
of fad, some of the registered buildings were constructed before the new 
rules came into force. Under the old rules the owner of a registerc'd 
building had to provide only 24 sq. ft. per man while under I he new 
rules lie has to provide 36 sq. ft. Last year, I think we launched about 
2,f)()() j>rosecution.s for breach of these rules. 

M-1693. It seems to be generally agreed that 20 to 40 i)ersons per room 
is rather a rule than an exception ? — Y^es. 

A1-J694. 1 take it that until more housing accommodation is provided 
you are not in a position really to enforce your own rule strictly ? — That 
is the position. 

I>i-169r). Has the Corporation any power to deal with the question of 
drink evil ? — No. 

i\l-i6ft6. It is hel])less — It is practically in n helf)less position. 

M-1697. Is that solely a function of Covernment ? — Y'es. The Cor- 
poration at one time was acting in an advisory capacity to Government 
with regard to the suitability or other\yise of opening a liquor shop hi any 
locality. That was before my time. In one instance the Corporation’s 
advice was not accepted by the excise authorities with the result that the 
Corpej'ation refused to act as an advisory body any longer. 

M 

M-1698. Does any part of the municipal revenue as distinct froui the 
State revenue eomc from these drug houses ? — No. 
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M4699. Therefore the policy of the Corporation as so far dechired 
would be greatly to restrict the facilities for drink and drugs ? — As much 
a** pobsible within desirable limits. 

Al-1700. Does the i^oliey of your Corporation go so far as to support 
total prohibition ? — I do not think the Corporation as a whole would be 
prepared to adopt that policy. 

M47()l. May I take it that the only i)08itive piece of policy of your 
Corporation is this decision to house your conservancy staff and in tiiat 
way house 60 per cent, of the Corporation workers ? — Yes. 

M-i702. You have no policy for municipal housing of workers other 
than those whom you employ ? — No. 

M-1703. Has the Corporation any housing powers ? — It has an optional 
po^^(r to provide houses for working class people and also for poorer 
classes. 

M4704. But there is no proposal at present to exercise those powers ? 
-No. 

M4705. Can you tell me what is the area occupied by the jail 
premises ? Would I be correct in suggesting that it is about 90 acres ? — 
I cannot say definitely, 

M4706. Am I correct that there is accommodation for about 1,400 
prisoners ? — ^Yes. 

M4707. Amongst those ))rlsoners a number are life sentence prisoners 
and a considerable number are leper prisoners, I am told ? — I do not 
know. 

M4708. Would your Corporation approve the removal of that jail 
right away outside Rangoon and liberating that space for housing pur- 
poses ? Has that been considered at all ? — I do not think it has been 
considered, but I think the Corporation would certainly approve of such a 
p;*opcsal. 

M-1709. Sir Alexander Murraif : With regard to the description of 
housing conditions given in your memoraudum, may I know whethei* they 
represent the views of the Corporatioii or whether they are your own 
views ? — They are the views of tihe Health Officer. Tt is a reproduction 
from Dr. Dalai’s note. 

M 1710. Do you endorse them personally ? — To a certain extent I do. 

]\I-1711. You endorse them as the Municipal Commissioner represent- 
ing the Corporation ? — Yes, 

M-1712. May I enquire whether your reference to sweated labour 
in your memorandum is a fair description of the labour in Rangoon ? — I 
think so. 

i.\14713. The Chairman : Everything depends on the definition of 
the word sweated ” ? — ^Yes, by ‘‘ sweated labour ” I mean that they are 
a hard ^corking lot and do hard physical labour. 

M4714. You do not mean under-paid ? — No. 

^ M4715, Sir Alexander Murray ; I take it that as far as your respons- 
ibility for housing, conservancy, water supply and such other things are 
concerned, it is immaterial whether you have a migratory population or a 
static population ? — ^Yes, 



M-1716. Therefore can we wipe out all this redherring about the 
labour being migratory and deal with the actual fact, namely, that accom- 
modation is not sufficient for the requirements of labour t — The question of 
supplying accommodation to a migratory population would be different 
from what it would be if it were a static population. 

?^I-1717. It is immaterial whether the population is a moving poi^rJa- 
tion or not ; the fact is that there is overerow^ding all the year round. — 
It is there in November, December and January in particular, and per- 
haps not quite so much in April, May and June w’^lien the people are going 
away f — Yes. 

Ivl-1718. On whom,, do you say, the responsibility rests for housing 
this three-fourths of the population of Rangoon ? — 1 should say, on the 
employers. 

lM-1719. I may agree that if there is a rice mill in the country some- 
wlici'f, the employer should provide the housing for the labourers, or if 
there is a factory situated away from a town it may be the employers’ res- 
pon'^jbility to provide the housing. But Rangoon has its floating labour, its 
rickshaAv coolies, its stevedore labour,^ its bunkering labour, and ail the 
other labour that goes to constitute three-fourths of its population. Can 
you explain how in such a ease you can confine to the employers the res- 
ponsibility for housing this population f — In the case of those who come 
defiMi(i\ for any employer, I think the employer should be made to look 
after their housing. As regards the rickshaw coolies, etc., I think it is 
tlje duty of the Government. 

M-1720. The Chairman : It is not the duty of the Municipality If — 
I think the Municipality can be held responsible for people wdio ar;; going 
to stay in Rangoon, but for the migratory population, T think it u the 
duty of the provincial Government, because that constitutes the labour not 
only for Rangoon but for all the other parts of the province. That b my 
personal opinion. 

M-1721. Sir Alexander Mnrraif : I accept the distinction bclv.een 
migratory and other labour. But there are always people overcrowded in 
Rangoon, it does not matter whether they ai’e migratory or not. You say 
the employer should provide housing for labour. The figures that we 
have show that out of 300,000 or 400,000 yjeople that come into Rangoon 
each year, anytMng from 15,000 to 25,000 are recruited specially. E\en 
assuming that the employer must find housing accommodation for his 
labour of 15,000 to 25,000, do you suggest that it is the duly of Govern- 
ment to provide housing for all the rest of 300,000 people ?— Personally, I 
think so. 

M1722. Is it the duty of the Government of India or of the local 
Goveinment ? — It is the duty of the local Government. 

M-1723. You have no grievance against the Government of India that 
they are leaving undone anything that they ought to have done f — [ have 
not considered that point. I think it is more the local Government’s duty. 

M-1724. The Chairman : I take it, to put it at a very low figure, 
?50,0(‘0 of these Indian workers are essential to the life and prosperity of 
Rangoon : you could not do without them, .If they were removed' to- 
morrow by a stroke of the pen, Rangoon would be gone ? — That would be 
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M-1725. Would you still say it is ths Ooyernmsnt's duty f— Uut of 
thi^ 250,000, 1 do not think all find their work in Rangoon j some of them 
go to the districts. It is more a provincial affair than a local affair. 

M-1726. I am taking off those who are on the way up-couiitry. I am 
speaking of the life of the city and port of Rangoon alone. Would it be 
correct to say that 250,000 of these Indian labourers are necessary for 
the life and prosperity of Rangoon ? — ^Yes. 

Al-1727. Therefore, in that sense Rangoon could not do witlioiu ilum : 
her prosperity is based upon them f — That vrould follow logically. 

M-1728. Sir Alexander Murray : In what respect has the local Gov- 
ernment failed to do something it ougiht to have done ? — I do not think the 
local Government has done anything at all. 

M-1729. What do you think the local Government should enaeavour 
to do 1 — The local (jovernment should, in co-operation wdth other public 
bodies like the Port Trust (the pros[)erity of the port depends on the pros- 
perity of the town and vice versa) and the Corporation, should contribute 
towards the expenditure on account of housing labour. But I consider 
tiiat primarily it is the duty of the local Government to take the matter in 
Ijand and do it themselves. 

M-1730. What is the resiHuisibility that you attach to the Rangoon 
Development Trust ! — I personally do not think that the Rangoon Ue\elop- 
ment Trust has got very great responsibility in the matter. 

M-1731. The Rangoon Development Trust was created 10 years ago 
for certain reasons that are mentioned in the preamble of the Act. In 
these 10 years I see that the Development Trust has done a great deal in 
the way of nice roads and that sort of thing. But has it done anything 
at all in connection with housing, to your knowledge -Xo. 

M-1732. One of the reasons it gives for not doing so is that the cost 
would be jirohibitive, that thei>^ would incur a loss by doing so : is that so t 
— Yes. The Development Trust is not in a prosperous condition. 

]\I-1733. Does it not apply equally to any private landowiier that the 
cost of building tvorkmen’s houses is so pro-hibitive lliat it is not a business 
proposition ? — Tliat would a])j)ly to tlie private landowner too. 

M-1734. Going round Rangoon, we see a great deal of building work 
going on. Why is it that with all that building work going on no houses 
are being built for workmen ? Do yon blame the builders of Rangoon 
for not taking the initiative in building houses for workmen ? — I do not 
think you can blame them for not doing it. 

M-J735. Let us come to the ordinary owners of house ]u*o])erty. We 
understand that Ilk' rents are prohibitive, and that as much as Rs. 36 rent 
per month is paid for space that almost could be covered by this table. 
Why is it that property owners vill not build workmen ^s houses when 
rents are so dear ? — If they build houses designed for that purpose, prob- 
ably they would not be able to get as much rent from the labourers as they 
are getting at present ; rents would probably go doAvn with an increase 
in the number of buildings. 

M-1736. One small room with a rent of Rs. 36 per month is shared by 
18 labourers, each contributing Rs. 2. Do you mean to suggest that they 
would not be willing to pay Rs. 2-8-0 for a little more accommodation ? — 
1 doubt very much whether the class of tenants you get ^vould be prepared 
to pay Rs. 2-8-0 to get better accommodation. 
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M-1737. The Chairman : I take it your view is that acconmiocaAtion 
for the lowest class of workers is not an economic proposition for the 
investor, as things are. Certainly, if your by-laws were enforced, the 
present conditions could not exist 1 — The by-laws have been enforced as 
much as j[)ossible. About 3,000 prosecutions were instituted last >eav and 
about Rs. 17,000 were realized as lines from these prosecutions. 

M-1738. Sir Alexander Murray : You have put it 1o us that it Is the 
failurt' of the local Government to act that has been responsible to a cer- 
taiji eyient for the housing conditions. In view^ of the fact that the local 
Government thrOugli the Development Trust owns about 3,600 acres, does 
not gi eater resj)on.^ibili1y attach to the local Government of Burma to 
provifh* housing aceominodation than attaches to the Governmeiilb of 
Bengal or Bombay who do not own any laiid at all ? — I am not prepared 
to answer that qm'stioi]. 

uM-1730. Mr, Clow : I gather that yon agree with Sir Alexander 
SIiUTay that in places vhere then* are no houses at all, and employers 
start an industry, it is the enijdoycr’s responsibility to house his ^r 0 ^k 
l;Cople ] — I think it is the responsibility of the employer. 

-\I-1740. Do(^s it not follow ecpially that where the existing housing is 
all bccupied, any employers desiring to extend industry are responsible 
for housing tluor labour ? — Yes. that would follow from what I have 
already stated. 

Jl-1741. Ill Haugooii you allow the occupants of the houses on the 
upper floors to throAv refuse out of the windows ? — ^We do not allow it, but 
we have got no means of jireventing them from doing it. 

M-1742. You provide them with no alteniative f — The householders, I 
tliink, should make their own arrangements to bring the refuse down to 
the street, to be eolleeted there. 

]\I-1743. There is no place even in the street to put the refuse in ? — 
We have g(jt dust bins in the streets. 

M-1744. Not ill tlie back lanes ? — No ; in front streets only. 

11-1745. Do you not think if some means were provided people w»;ul(I 
use them ? — The whole question was discussed very thoroughly at one 
time, and no solution seemed possible. 

M-i74(). Do you take the view that if bins were provided, people 
woul 1 use them ? — T do not think they would use them ; they would 
simply throw it at the back. 

li-1747. There are a good many tenants who take the trouble to ^I’ow 
flowers and ti^’’ as far as possible to make their own houses beautiful. Do 
you not think that that ty])e of man would be willing to use a bin, if it 
was provided, rather than make the back of the house dirty ? — Once they 
get rid of the rubbish, it will not trouble them at all. 

11-1748. Do they like living in the sort of conditions that now exist ? — 
No. The analogy is different a.s regards growing flowers in the hou.>e and 
getting rid of rubbish 

M-1749. Growing flowers is surely evidence of their, desire for 
pleasant surroundings ? — The people right up at the top probably will not 
be disturbed very much by the filth down below. 
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M-i750. Htus the Municipality any control over the number of rick- 
shaws on the streets ? — No. That is done by the Police Department The 
Mtinicipality is responsible for the medical inspection of the riekshavr 
coolies. If they are not physically fit or are suffering from any disease 
that is likely to have a deleterious effect, they are not given licenses to pull 
lickshaws. 

M-1751. Can you tell us from your experience if there are many more^ 
rickshaws in the cold weather than in the hot weather ? — I do not think 
the number varies very mucth. 

M-1752. We have been told that when an industrial worker who is 
engaged, for exami)le, in a rice mill early in the year is thrown out of 
employment, he takes to pulling a rickshaw in the other months of the 
year. Does that agree with your experience ? — 1 am afraid I cannot give 
you .ai answer to that question. My impression is that the number of 
rickshaw’s in Rangoon do not vary very much througlumt the year. As a 
matiei of fact, there are only 3,500 rickshaws, but the number of licensed 
pullers is 11,000. 

iVI-1753. So that, the number of rickshaws may remain constant, but 
the number of rickshaw pullers may vary largely ? — One pulls the rick- 
shaw during the day and another at night. Ordinarily there are 2 pifllers 
to 1 rickshaw. 

M-1754. When employment is abundant, one man may })ull the rick- 
shaw ail the hours of the day ? — But the number of ricksliaw coolies on 
tlie streets is limited by the number of rickshaws in existence. 

?vl-1755. But the number of people engaged in rickshaw pulling cau 
vary largely, though the number of ricks^haws remains the same. For 
example, if employment in rice mills and elsewhere is abundant, you may 
have 4,000 men pulling 3,000 rickshaws ; later, when men are thrown out 
of employment, you may have 10,000 men pulling those 3,000 rickshaws ? — 
That is possible. 

M-1756. Mr. Birla : How far has the Rangoon Corporation, as 
employci, tried to meet its own resimnsibility regarding housing ? — We 
have provided for about 20 per cent, of our men, mainly in the conser- 
vancy department, and the p<riicy of the Corporation now is to provide 
housing accommodation for 60 per cent, of its labourers. That would 
take 4 to 5 years. 

M-1757. Apart from the question of supplying houses to its own 
labourers, what part has the Corporation played in the past in trying to- 
solve the problem of general scarcity of housing accommodation for Labour- 
ing classes ? — I do not think the Corporation has done anything at all in 
that direction, except to agree to the suggestion of the Government that 
the tax on outgoing passengers from Burma should be increased from 
Ps. 2 10 Rs. 3 and that the extra Re. 1 should be handed over to the 
Development Trust for the purpose of supplying this housing accommoda- 
tion. 

M-i758. Your Corporation was not expected to play any part lu the 
scheme ? — ^No. 

M4759. Did it ever occur to your Corporation that they might cry to 
solve the problem by raising some loans with the sanction of Govern-* 
ment f- -I do not think the Corporation has any such idea. 
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M-1760. Are the private landlords in Rangoon mostly Indians ? — 

Yes* 

M-1761. Do you think, on account of the movement for the separation 
gf Burma from India, to some extent they are scared to put any more 
capital in housing property here ? — I know such a rumour was going 
round, but I do not think any intelligent landlord need have any fear on 
that score. 

M-1762. Your memorandum says that 95 per cent, of your unsKilled 
labour in Rangoon is non-Burmese. Have you ever made any attempt to 
recruit more Burmese labour ? — The Corporation has not done so, except 
in the case of half a dozen malis, 

2d-1763. When there is a growing feeling in favour of employing more 
Burmans in preference to Indians, how is it that your Corporati(/n has 
not made any attempt in that direction ? — That feeling came about only 
lecently, last May or June. The Co^’poration has passed a resolution 
now to give preference to contractors who undertake to employ a certain 
percentage of Burman labour, other things being equal. 

M-1764. The Chairman : The Corporation does not do it in its own 
wwks, 1 hear 1 — The resolution applies to w^orks given out to conlractors. 
I intended to put up a scheme before the Corporation, but I did not want 
to increase the tension that is at present existing between the Indian and 
Bumese labour. If the Corporation decides to employ 20 per cent* 
Burman labour, the Indian labourers might cause trouble. I think you 
can get a fair number of Burmese labourers coining forw^ard. 

!M-1765. Sir Vicjtor Sassoan : Are you replacing vacancies with 
Barmese labour ? — ^Not yet. 

M-1766. Mr, Tyabji : As regards giving preference to contractor'^ 
W’ho employ a certain percentage of Burmese labour, other things being 
equal, do you take into account the cost ? — You cannot have the cost 
exactly equal. 

2vl-1767. What would be the difference ? — In a contract for Rs. 20,000, 
if the difference is Rs. 300 or Rs. 400, it would not matter. 

M-1768. Mr, Birlc^ : When was that decision arrived at f — About 2 
weeks ago. We have had no occasion to put that decision into practice so 
far 

M-1769. How do you compare Burman labour wdth Indian lalMmr 
in general efficiency in such work as the construction of roads ? — I liave 
seen Burmese labourers employed on road work in Upper Burma, and 
from what I heard from the P. W. D. officers they think that Burmese 
labcur is quite efficient. 

M 1770. The Chairman : That is not your personal experience f — No. 

M-1771. Mr, Birla : Why are you not in favour of total prohibition f 
Do you think that Government will suffer by it ? — I was not looking at 
it from the point of view of revenue at all. Personally, I do not think it 
win be possible. Though the Buddhist religion prohibits drink, in Upper 
Burma you find the men drinking toddy. ^ 

M-1772 It is not the defect in the principle ; it is the defect hi the 
Administration of it probabty’. If it were possible, would you like to have- 
total piohibition T — I do not think we ought to go to that extent. 
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M-1773. Mrs. Luce : Regarding what you say on the extent and effects 
of disturbance of family life, if the Corporation of Rangoon were to 
provide suitable housing accommodation, would that not induce the 
labourers to bring their families along and settle down here ? — I doubt 
very much whether you can do it. Tn the housing scheme that I was 
speaking of, T am making provision for 10 per cent, married quarters. 

M-1774. That would induce the labourers to bring out their 
families ? — That I cannot tell. 

M-177r). Mr, Cliff : You are providing housing for your conservancy 
staff, which is Indian labour ? — Yes. From our experience we thought 
10 per cent, married quarters would be a fairly sufficient ])rovision. 

M-1776. Hir Vidor Sassoon : Will that be enough when you increase 
the percentage of Burman labour later on ? — No. In lhat case more 
married quarters will have to be provided, because as a rule a Burman 
labourer will not give up family life. 

M-1777. Mr. Tail : What is the number of vour conservancy staff ?• - 
3,000. 

M-1778. Ts it not a fact that Burmese labour will not undertake 
conservancy work ? — Not night soil conservancy, but the\y Avill nr^der- 
take day conservancy work if they are given a sufficiently high wage. 

M-1779. Would it not be manifestly unfair if they got a special 
selected class of work that they Avonld undertake ? — It would be. 

M-1780. If Burman labour wishs to take its due share of the work 
available in the Corporation, they must be pi*epared 1o enter the con- 
servancy department as well as other departments ? — 1 think so, in 
theory at any rate. 

M-I78]. On the question of contractors employing a certain per- 
centage of Burman labour being given preference, if there was some 
difference in the cost, the Corporation would agree to pay the extra 
cost ? — Yes, if the extra cost is not very much. I am expressing my 
personal opinion. 

M-1782. Do you consider that the ratepayers of Rangoon would be 
prepared to ])ay more merely to provide Burmese labour with work ? — 
The question is whether it is the right policy to encourage indigenous 
labour or not, 

M1783. The position for the moment is that it has been passed by 
the Standing (-ommittee, but not accepted by the Corporation ? — Yes. 
As a matter of fact, 1 put a definite proposal before the Roads and 
Buildings Committee, but it was not accepted 

M-1784. Mr. Cliff : A considerable proportion of tlie ratepayers in 
Rangoon are Indians ? — Yes, about two-thirds. 

M-I78r). Mr. Tail : You mention that the minimum wage for un- 
skilled labour now has been raised to Rs. 18 per month in the Cor- 
poration. May I take it from that that you consider Rs. 18 a month 
represents a fair wage for unskilled labour in Rangoon ?— I think it is 
a somewhat low wage, though you can get men to work on that wage 
in sufficient numbers, due to the supply being more than the demand. 
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M-1786. The Chairman : That wage is for all the year round 
work ? — Yes. 

M4787. Does that include free housing ? — Yes ; it is free housing plus 
Bs. 18. 

M-1788. Mr, Tait : That more or less represents the standard of 
wages a cooly expects here ? — Yes. 

M-1789. Am 1 not right in saying that the number of licenses for 
rickshaAvs is to be reduced until eventually they are eliminated alto- 
gether ? — The matter has been discussed but no definite decision was come 
to, as far as I am aware. 

M-1790. U Aye Maung : When you said that if the coolie j)opulation 
of Rangoon were taken away, Rangoon would be down, were you 
referring to tlie industrial concerns or the middle class ? — Of course 
Rangoon will remain but not Rangoon as it is. 

M-1791. But Avould it affect the middle class of Rangoon ? — Yqs, 
middle class peo])le depend on the coolies, unless you can replace the 
Indian labourers with Burmese labourers. 

M-1792. Is there any prospect of that ? — 1 do not think there is any 
immediate prospect, 

J1-179J5. Do you think the presence of the coolie popubdion in Rangoon 
is dangerous to the middle elass from the point of view of liealth ? — Yes. 

M-1794. The (liairman : Yon think that the presence of this ])opula- 
tion does add to the risks in tlie matter of health ? — That is becduse they 
are jiot pro])ei’Iy housed and looked after ; it is not their presence in itself, 

M-lTOo. l^ut the trade and prosperity of Rangoon are depmideiit upon 
tlu.'ir ])res(‘ncc ? — Yes, 

M-179(). U Aye Maung : Do you not think the housing problem will 
be riHluctal if unem})loym(‘,nt in Rangoon is solved ? — There is a certain 
amount (»f unemployment among the labourers in Rangoon, but if you 
restrict the uiimher of immigrant coolies to the number re(iuired, you will 
probably do away with that problem and to some extent the problem of 
housing as Avell. 

M-n97. Do yon agree with the statement of the Burma Raihvays that 
the immigrant coolies here send their savings to India and thal lias a 
serious effect upon the economic welfare of the Province ? — Even if that 
is so, there is such a thing as a balance of trade and Buma must get 
back that wealth in some other shape. It is an academic question. 

M-1798. V HIn Bn : What is the total number of unskilled labourers 
you employ ! — About 5,000. • 

M-1799. What percentage of that number is Burmevse ?— We have 
no unskilled Burmese labourers ; we have a fair proportion of skilled 
Burmese labour. 

M-180(). T take it that the recruitment of your labour is done by the 
maistry at the request of inspectors and overseers f— Yes. 

M-1801. Not by the heads of departments ? — Appointments are 
made by heads of departments. 
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M-1802. But the niaistries are asked to bring in the labourers t— That 
is the usual practice. 

M-1803. Are these recruiting officers, such as maistries, overseers and 
inspectors, Indians ? — ^Laterly there have been a few Burmans, and 
there are Indians and Anglo-Indians. 

M-1804. I understand you to say that the Corporation has passed 
a resolution to the ejffect that 25 per cent, of the labour must be 
Burmese — No, but that any coairactor who undertakes to employ not 
less than 25 per cent, of Burmese labour should be given preference, 
other things being equal. 

M-1805. The object is to relieve the unemployment of Bunnese 
labourers to a certain extent ? — It is to encourage Burmese labour to 
come forward. 

M-1806. Are you aware that there are about 14.000 Burmese 
labourers out of employment in Rangoon ? — Yes, I was told so. 

M-1807. Are you aware that crime in Rangoon is worse than in any 
other place ? — I have not studied the criminal statistics. 

M-1808. If that is so, would you ascribe it to the unemployment of 
thes(‘ Burmese labourers 1 — Probably to a certain extent small thefts 
and robberies are due to that cause. 

M-1809. Sir Vidor Sassoov : Js crime in Burma less than it was 10 
years ago 1 — No, it is more. 

M-1810. V Hhi Bu : Do yon not think it will be difficult in practice 
to give preference to Burmese^ labourers ? — Yes. 

M-1811. Do you not think ii would be better in calling for tenders 
to invite tenders at alternative rates for Burmese labour or any otlier 
labour ! — 1 suggested that to the committee tliat considered tlie matter, 
but it was not accepted, 

i\r-1812. Mr, Tijabji : You have said that you are paying Rs. 18 to 
the conservancy labourers ? — It has just been raised to Rs. 20. 

M-1813. [s it within your knowledge that those of your conservancy 
labourers who work at night also work in the day ? - Yes ; I am trying 
to stop that now. 

M>1814. Sir Victor Sast^oov : Have they licenses to pull rickshaws ? — 

Yes. 

M-1815. And arc you stoi)]>ing those licenses ? — No. I am allowing 
the present men to carry on as before, but in future a man taking on 
this employment will be made io understand that he must not take on 
any work in the day outside. 

M-1816. And 1 suppose he would lose his license as a rickshaw 
coolie ? — Yen, 

M-1817. Mr. Tyabji : Does not that prove that the wage you are 
paying is not sufficient for them ? — I do not think it proves that, 
because there are others who are not engaged on outside work in addi- 
tion ,* it merely shows that the man wants to earn extra money. 

M-1818. The Municipality has power to make rules with regard to 
the sanitation of mill and factory barracks, inspection, provision for 
storm water and so on ? — ^Yes. 
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M-1819. Bir Alexander Murray : Does it include order for wliito^ 
wj<shing periodically or anything of that description ? — ^Yes. 

M-1820. Mi\ Tyahji : Do you use your full powers with regard to 
industrial housing in Rangoon ; have you made the industrial housing 
as perfect as your by-laws enable you to ?— No. We have inspected 
these houses as much as could be done with the staff available. We 
issue notices and if the requirements are not carried out, we prosecute 
the landlords. 

M-1H21. Have you had any opposition from the industrialists wRh 
regard to this ? — Not that 1 am awfirc of. 

M-1822. The Chairman : You told us of a large number of prosecu- 
tions for overcrowding. Have you ever noticed that the consequence of 
a prosecution is that the number of persoms in a room is promptly reduced 
from, let us say, 40 to 10 ? — No, I do not think so. 

M-1S28. The fine is paid and thiiigs go on as they were ? — Yes. 

M-1824. I was anxious to knou wliethor tliose numerous fines had 
produced any effect f — No. 

iM-]82r). Mr. Tifahji : Are you quite sure objection has not been 
taken to your iiotices J am not aware of any objections being taken ; 
the sanitary staff have taken whatever action the.y can to have the 
requirements of the sanitary rules carried out by the landlords and the 
millowners, 

M-1826. Have you had many ])rosecutions with regard to the mill 
hai racks ? — There have been prosecutions but I do not think there are 
very many. 

M-1827. Do you not think that the ground underneath these coolie 
barracks which are raised from the ground, should be drained so that 
during the rains the watei* may not stagnate there ? —Everybody wiU 
agree that that should be so if possible. 

M-1828. lias that been enforced ? — No, I do not think so. In the 
ease of tidal creeks I think it wnild be rather difficult to impose that 
sort of requirement, because at higJi tide the water will come below 
the floor of the building. 

M-1829. But where that is not so have you taken any steps to get 
the land so drained that the water may not stagnate underneath ? — 
No, T do not think we have taken any action in regard to old buildings, 
but in neAV buildings w(‘ insist upon that requirement, that is to say, 
that the floor of the building should be properly drained and sloped, 

M-183(). Will your building schemes be an economic proposition if 
you eliai^ge the labourers a rent of Re. 1-8-0 ? — Including the water 
supply, taxes, sinking fund, interest on capital at 6 per cent, and 
ground rent, the maintenance works out at about Rs. 3-4-0 per head 
per month. It is not an economic proposition. 

M-1831 : The Chairman : Do you propose to charge a rent f — ^No, 
but that is the cost of it. That was rather an expensive type of btulding 
we put up at Stockade Road ; they w^re brick buildings of three 

etereys. 
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M-1832. Mr. Tyabji : If houses for labourers are to be built, would 
it be better to have them very close to the central town or a little away 
from it, like Botatoung and Ahlone ? — I do not think they should be 
in the centre of the town ; they should be outside the town but there 
should be facilities for the peoi)le to get to their places of work. 

M-1833. If you got away from the centre of the town would yon 
be able to get ])ermissioii from the Port Commissioners for sewage out- 
falls ? — Tt is under discussion now as to whether we can have any more 
sey^age outfalls into the Rangoon river. The extension of the sewage 
system depends also upon the extension of our water supply system : 
without water supply it will not be i^ossible to extend the sewage 
system : the two are interdependent, and both are tinder discussion. 

M-1834. I understand you are undertaking a very large scheme of 
water supply which will probably be laid down in two or three year- 
time ? — Three or four years. 

M-1835. 1 understand the objection to th(‘ sewage system is on 
account of the gases it raises in the river ? — That is the objection raised 
by the Port (V)mmi.ssioriers. 

M-1836. But are you not able to overcome that difficulty ? — Not 
yet ,* T am suggesting to tJie Local Government that the Rangoon 
Sewerage Committee should be reconstituted. 

M-1837. But Ixavx* you no suggestions to make with regard to 
getting rid of these gas(‘s ; I understand that could b(‘ done ? — We have 
not discussed that yet. 

M-1838. Victor Sassoon : Have you eonsidcu’ed a sewage farm ? 
— No ; we are now in negotiation with the Port (commissioners. A 
sewage farm will be very expensive. 

M-1839. Mr. Tyabji : Do you think that for, say, the shipping 
labour housing at Dalla would be eonvenient ? — Yes, if you can get suit- 
able sites at Dalla. 

M-1840. You could there utilize the same system of water reservoirs 
as you are now proposing ? — That has been under consideration for a 
long time but no definite decision has been arrived at yet. 

M-1841. It would be better lo house labourers outside the town, 
because that would be better from the point of view of the health of 
the town and i1 would give the labourers more room for recreation ? — 
Yes, but it will be ditficult to house the casual labour who are not in 
the employment of any definite company. 

M-1842. Col Bussell : You have a separate Municipal Act for the 
City of Rangoon, have you not ? — (Dr. Dalai) Yes. 

M-I843. Under that Act the Rangoon municipality has much wider 
powers than mofussil municipalities ? — ^Yes. 

M-1844. In fact T think it would be fair to say that the Rangoon 
municipality is outside Government control altogether ?— I think so. 

M-1845. Do you think that is a proper position for it to be in !— 
Government has a controlling hand if the Corporation fails to carry out 
any of its powers under the Act ; the Government can step in at any 
moment they like. 
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M-1846. But there would be an objection on the part of a municipa- 
lity to any interference except perhaps in what might be called an 
extreme emergency ? — I think Government is well protected und<‘i‘ the 
Act ; they have got ample powers. 

M1847. You do not think it would be advisable for the 
health authority to have the same control over the Rangoon Munici- 
pality as they have over mofnasil municipalities ? — I do not think so, 
because Rangoon is a big city. 

M-1848. Can you give any other reasons for your opinion ? — It is 
a big corporate body and vdien they can undertake such big works I do 
not think there is any necesisity for any (lovernment interference unless 
they fail in their duies. (U Het) The Rangoon (Corporation's Health 
Omcer is a qualified health officer ; he is a and has four assistant 

health officers with similar qualifications working under him. 

M-1849. Other municipalities have health officers ? — But T do not 
think they have siieh a big and highly qualified staff. 

M.-1850. So thai the Municipal Corporation of Rangoon would have a 
decided objection to any change in this r^^speet 1 think so. 

M-1851. You say in your statement that tlie death rate among the 
males is uniformly higher than among females. Do you think that ia 
correct? — (Dr. Dalai) Yes. 

M-1852. Let me )*ead to yon some figures for Rangoon which no 
doubt you supiffhid to the Director of Public Health, and which a]q)ear 
in his annual report : Male Muhammadan death rate, 24 ; female 43 ; 
male Hindu death rat(‘ 28 ; femal(‘ 54. Those are the figures for 1928, 
The figures for 1929 are : Male Muhammadan death rate 21, female 
44.8 ; male Hindu death rate 25, female 58 ? — I have not made that 
statement from the Raug(>on figures ; 1 must have laken that from some 
book on vital statistics. 

M-1853. Do you accept the figures which 1 just now gave as regards 
Rangoon ? — Yes, I do. 

M-1854. With reference to those figures would you still maiutain 
that position as regards Rangoon ! -Not under those figures. 

M-1855. You say in your report that a great majority of the popu- 
lation is composed of migratory labour population, which means that a 
great majority are young adult males. But you say in the same report 
that they consist of age groups which are less favourable to long life, 
whereas your figures of Hindu and Muhammadan death rates which are 
apparently taken for this migratory population ai’e exactly the opposite 
of what you say ; they are very low. Would you explain what you 
u^eant ? — There is the question of poverty, unemployment, drink and un- 
healthy living, which makes the death rate higher than what it would 
otherwise be. Out of the total population, 13 per cent, are below five 
years and over 50 years. 

M-1856. In that case if you had 87 per cent, of the population 
between the ages of 5 and 50 you must have a low death rate and you 
actually have the low death rates of 22 for Hindus and 25 for Muham- 
madans as against 42 for Burmese males. Would you care to amend 
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your viewB rcg^arding tbc age and sex distribution ? — The report was 
written in 1926 in connection with the Rangoon Health Enquiry. I am 
now out of touch with it and I am not able to see wherefrom T took 
those figures. If I was given time T would refer to the books and explain 
the matter. 

M-1857. You mean you would ^vant to arrive at different conclu- 
sions ? — We took a particular subject and had to concentrate our atten- 
tion on it and find out the relevant facts and figures. 

M-lSoiS. Sir Alexander Mnrra]f : Is it the case that no burial or 
cremation can take place in Rangoon without the knowledge of the 
Corporation ? — Yes. 

M-1859. Therefore the death figures must be correct ? — Yes. they 
must be, but nol so the figures of birth, because there are so many un- 
registered births. 

M-1860. CoL Bussell : Even allowing for poverty, ignorance, drink 
and so on, do you accept the death figures of 22 for Hindus and 25 for 
Muhammadans ? — Yes, I do. 

M-1861. How do you say that infantile diarrhma is the cause of 
thousands of deaths when you have had only 866 in 1928 and 915 in 
1929 in Rangoon ? — am not talking of Rangoon there, but T am 
referring to the seasonal prevalence of infantile diarrha^a all over the 
world. I am particularly referring to England in this place. 

M-1862. Wliy then did you ])Ut this in a report dealing with 

Rangoon ? — To show that Rangoon is not Hk* only place wheu’e people 
die of diarrhcea and that children and infants die of summer diarrhma, 
which is common all over the world, 

M-186Jh I beg your pardon ; that is not the ease. Witli regard to 

the density of i)opulation how luive jou arrived at your figure of 

168,800 per square mile ! — By calculating the population as in tlie (‘en.sus 
of 1921 witli the area in square miles of the various circles of the town. 
For instance, Tiiroktan has an area of 0.13 sq. mile and a population 
of 21,949. If 0.13 square mile has a population of so much, what is it 
per one square mile ? — ^By the simple rule of three we get the density. 

M-1864. With regard to tuberculosis you say that the higher the 
density tlie greater the incidence of tuberculosis. Tiiroktan has the 
highest density and its death rate from tuberculosis is 4.87 whereas 
Theinbyu which has density of 26,000 and comes 11th on the list 

has a death rate of 3.6, next highest to Turoktan. Could you explain 
why this is so ? — It is a cuchha -area ; it is not a sewered area. Tliere 
is a large Burmese population also. 

M-1865. Out of how many cases of small-pox did you find that 228 
cases were imported ? — The total number of cases reported during that 
year was 1,956. 

M-1866. Is that a \cvy high proportion ? — I think so ; it is nearly 
10 per cent. 10 per cent, of imported cases living together in crowded 
rooms undetected for days together is not a small factor. 

M-3867, The Chairman : Have you no powers to inspect the coolies 
on arrival ? — Since 1928 all the immigrants arriving by sea are inspected 
and Vaccinated if necessary. But a large number of people come into 
Rangoon by rail from the districts. 
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M-1868. Mr, Cliff ; Has the number of imported cases been reduced 
since 1928 ? — We have had no epidemic of small-pox since 1928. 

M-1869. CoL Bussell ; Is there no vaccination done in the districts 
as well as in Rangoon ? — Yes, there is, but most of these 228 im]>oitod 
cases were Indians. 

M-1870. Is there no system of re-vaecination ? — Yes, we have in- 
troduced a system of re-vaecination recently. In 1928 an Act was 
passed under which everj’' coolie entering tlie province has 1o be* 
vaccinated. Besides that the llealtJi Offietu’ has tlu! authority to rc- 
vaceinate a child when it attains the age of 12. 

M-1871. With regard to plague do you beli(*ve that the best method 
of prevention is to kill a proportion of the rat poi)iilation ?- -1 believe 
so. 

M-1872. Have yon r(‘ad Major Normal's report to the League of 
Nations Health (knnmittee wlierein he says that Rangoon requires a large 
number of rat-proof rice and paddy godoAvns in order to check the out- 
break of plague ? — I have read that and J agree with Major Norman. 
1 have myself stated that in one of my rej)orts in 1924 to the (Corporation 
and asked the (Corporation to make by-laws insisting on rat-roo^ 
godowns. 

M-187»‘{. Mr, (Uiff : Was your recommendation accepted and ae1ed 
on by the Corporation ? — No, 1 think they have simply recorded it. 

M-1874. Col, RfissrII : Has the CVnporation done anything 1o cany 
out the scores of recommendations made in the 1926 report on the health 
of Rangoon ? — Since February 1980 the Corporation have separatevi the 
Health Department from the Conservancy Department and appoint<Hj a 
whole-time officer in charge of conservancy. That officer resigned after 
six months and a new officer has now been appointed and it is too early 
to say whether it has effected any ini])rove 2 iient in the conservauey of 
the city. 

M-1875. Is this officer under your direction ? — No. He is directly 
under the Commissioner. 

M-1876. Do you depend for your 8,000 conservauey staff* on Indian 
workers ? — Yes, we do. 

M-1877. If immigration of Indian workers was restricted as has 
been suggested by some witnesses, would you be able to carry on with- 
out Indian sweepers ; would you be able to get indigenous sweepers ? — 

1 doubt it very much. 

M-1878. Would it not be possible to provide a large number of 
dustbins in the back spaces for the collection of rubbish instead of having 
the refuse scattered all over tlie ground as at present ? — That is one of 
our schemes. We can ])rosecute people for throwing rubbish in ibe 
back spaces, but we do not want to do it without providing dustbins lo 
throw these rubbish in. 

M-1879. Have you made any arrangements to prevent the back 
spaces from being flooded with sewag(' surplus 1 — I made a report in 
1924 making some suggestions to prevent this thing happening. lr< is 
an engineering question and that department will have to take it up. 
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M-1880. How long is the present state of affairs to be allowed to 
go on 1 — Indefinitely ? — It depends on the Corporation. The matter has 
been before them for the last four or five years. 

M-1881. With regard to prosecutions for overcrowding your fines 
come to Es. 5 and odd per case at the rate of Rs. 17,000 for 3,000 pi’o- 
secutions. Do you think that the punishment is adequate to the ofeiice ? — 
The fines are levied by honorary magistrates. We can only ask for 
heavier fines. 

M-1882. Suppose during the next rainy season you enforced your 
by laws in a particular block and turned out the excess population 
from that block, what would happen ? — They would go to other blocks. 

M-1883. But the other blocks are fully occupied already ? — They 
would become w^orse. 

M-1884. If you did this, would not some action be taken ? — That is 
why we are increasing the number of prosecutions since 1925. We do 
not want to persecute the people unnecessarily. Even 3.000 prosecu- 
tions are not an easy matter. 

M-1885. Mr. Cliff : Have you got power to expel a person forcibly 
out of one of these lodging houses ? — No, we cannot use physical force ; 
'we can only prosecute. 

M-1886. CoL Kiisaell : Is it the case that certain house owners are 
able to bring pressure to bear on municipal councillors and prevent 
any progress being made in the matter of housing ? — 1 cannot give any 
opinion on that point. 

M-1887. Have you got sufficient hospital accommodation iu Rangoon — 
No, the hospital accommodation is inadequate. We have 515 beds in 
the Itangoou General Hospital and 100 beds in the Ramakrishna Mission 
Hospital. Tliere arc 280 beds in the Infections Diseases Hospital and 
tliey are quite sufficient for infectious diseases. But wuth regard to civil 
liosjntals on the basis of S beds per 1,000 of the population there should 
be 1,200 beds, whereas we have only about 600. 

lM-1888. Have you got a sufficient water supply for Rangoon ? — We 
have a supph of about 12 to 13 million gallons of water per day, but a 
large part of i1 is wasted. There is a department under the Chief En- 
gineer which is trying to ])revent waste. 

M-1889. How" far have tliey succeeded ? — (ilfr. Mann) Due partly 
to the prevention of Avastc and partly to re-arrangement of the distribu- 
tion the total amount of ivater we are supplying is less than what it was 
three years ago. 

M-1890, Are you giving an adequate water supply to all parts in 
Rangoon ?~*No. there are many are^as in Rangoon which are not supplied 
with water at all. 

M-1891. Would it be possible to extend the w^ater supply to the 
Ahlohe area which has been described as a suitable place for housing 
coolies ?-~Tlie supply sufficient only for the area which is at present 
supplied with water. It is not possible to extend the area of supply 
without affecting the area already supplied with water. 
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M-1892. Cliff : What the average length of service of your 
Corporation employees f — (f/. Set) It is rather difficult to say because 
some people are kept on temporary service and others on permanent 
service. Some may get themselves invalidated or may retire after 15 or 
16 years ^ service and it is very difficult to give an average. 

M-1893. When you wei’C giving evidence before the Health Enquiry 
Committee, I see that on the conservancy and the veterinary staff you 
liad 3,555 ]>eop]e. ("an you tell me wheilier they are in permanent 
service -Yes. 

M-1894. How long do they stay with you on the average ? — It is 
difficult to say. 

M-1895. The Chairman : These are people who go home every 3 or 
4 years ? — Yes ; they go on leave and come bnek again. 

M-1896. ;lfr. Cliff : May I take it tliat a great bulk of your peo]>le 
stay 10 or 15 years 1 — Yes. 

M-1897. Do yon think that the corporatioji em])loyees who are paid 
Rs. 20 a month can house their wives and families in Rangoon under 
suitttble eonJilioiife on that wage Not under suitable conditions. 

M-1898. Do you advise the Corporation generally on all matters 
allTceting the (Corporation ? — Yes, 1 make my own recommendations. 

M-1899. Have you made any recommendation to the Corporation with 
i*egar(l to any housing schemes for the population of Rangoon ? — ^No. 

J\J-19()(), Is it your vicAv that the Corporation of Rangoon has no 
responsibility for housing the po])ulation of Rangoon '! — I think it has 
responsibility only to a very limited extent. Its responsibility would 
have been greater if the po])ulatioii had been an indigenous population. 

M-1901. What do you mean by saying ‘‘a limited extent*’? — I 
have already explained that primarily the Local Government is respon- 
sible for housing and also other bodies like the Port Trust. 

]\r-1902. T lieard you speaking, first of all, about the responsibility 
of the omi)loycrs and then I heard you suggesting that it was the duty 
of the Local Government and such bodies as the Port Trust. I was 
anxious to discover w^here the Corporation came in. If it is the view of 
the (^r])ora1ion That emfdoyers sliould liouse their working population 
properly, wdiat steps have the Corporation taken to enforce that ? — The 
Corporation does not take any action exc(*]j1 that when the employers 
themselves huikl quarters for their coolie population the quarters are 
inspected from the point of view of health. 

M-1903. What representations has the Corporation of Rangoon made 
to the Local Government with respect to housing in Rangoon ? — ^Not any 
since I came to the Corporation. 

M-1904. What does the Mimitcd extent* really mean? May 1 
know whether the Corporation of Rangoon accepts any responsibility, be 
it limited if you will, in respect of housing accommodation ? — I do not 
think the Corporation as a body has so far accepted any liability 

M-1905. The Corporation as far as you know has not by any 
express declaration accepted any responsibility ? — ^No, 
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M-190*). Does that mean that tln^ Corporation accept the housing 
conditions as they are at present in Rangoon and has taken no steps 
whatever to ameliorate them t — So far the Corporation has done noth- 
ing in tliat direetion. 1 do not want to (?ommit the Corporation to any 
view that T may express^ but I think the view of the Corporation would 
be tliat tlie question of improving the lumsing condition in Rangoon 
should be taken up by the Local (lovernment and the Corporation would 
be j)repareil to eontrilnile if necessary a e<*rlain sum towards the expendi- 
ture for carrying out &r\y scheme that might be devised. 

M»19()7. Do 1 understand that you have not made any representation 
to that effect ? -That is so. 

M-190S. Js (here any other city of the size of Rangoon in the vliole 
world tlial has not accepted r(*s])OYisibility for housing the working 
classes ?— That J do not kno'W. 

M-lf*09. We ace informed that the Corporation provides accommoda- 
tion for a pi'oportion of its emfdoyees, but as these are not built on 
modern lines and liave no accommodation for married men and families, 
the conditions are almost as bad as in the older type of lodging house. Do 
you agree vith ^hat ? — 8o far, yes. In ihe future building scheme to 
which 1 made a reference I propose' to make provision for married 
quarters. 

31-1910. Mr, Ahmed : In one of the ])a])ers submitted to us there 
is a reference made to the rickshaw puller. The statmoni says “ The one 
prominent question that occurs to my mind is whether rickshaw pulling is 
dangerous to human life. Experience shows it is. The Rev. C. F. Andrews 
says that it has been reckoned that the strain on the heart is so great and 
the danger of chills and chest diseases owing to exposure is .so common 
that the average life of a rickshaw puller is hardly more than five years 
in duration.’' 3'Iay 1 know whether Dr, Dalai agrees with this view" ? — 
{Dr, Dalai) ? I agree w ith that view, and I shall be the first person to 
support any measure to abolish this inliumaii form of conveyance. 

(I’he witnesses withdrew".) 


Mr. E. J. L. ANDREW, Rangoon. 

31-191]. The Chairman : You were for some time the Assistant 
Protector of Immigrants and Emigrants in Rangoon, were you not t-— 
Yes. for II years from 1919 until 1929. 

3f-19J2. I observe that the duties of the Protector of Immigrants and 
Emigrants are defined in the Oovernuiem Resolution of the 5th April 
1918, and' they a])pcar to have a very limited scope. They refer only to 
the conditions of deck passengers in their transit from India and back 
to India and have nothing to do with the condition of Indians once Miey 
have landed in Burma ? — That is so. 

.31-1 91 .*1. During those 11 years w"as your w^hole time occupied in 
attending to the needs of the passengers in transit ? — Having been in 
Rangoon for about 18 years previously and knowing the conditions under 
which Indians Avere living I actually did more than what I was required 
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binder thui ^otifieniion ; that is, I used to about visiting these people 
in their homes and seeing in what way T could be of any assistance ta 
them. Of course it must be remembered that in 1919 (that is just after 
the war) the shipping trade was in a disorganized condition, and it was 
extremely difficult for people to obtain passag(»s because a large number 
of the steamers of the British India Steam Navigation, (b., who were 
practically the only passenger carriers, were held up by the Government. 
What I really did was to divide the men into batclips so that there would 
be as little inconvenience to the people as possible in getting i)assages back 
to India. 

]\I-1914. Altliongh your official rbilies :.ud re^j)onsibiJities were really 
confined to the transit of Indian labour you were attern|)ting to iinderslaiid 
and ameliorate the conditions of the Avorkers after they luid rt^aclied 
Burma ? — Yes. 

M-1915. Would you agree that the total imniigration of Indian labour 
comes to about 320, obo or 3r)(),000 a year ? — That is the total number, but 
I may explain that that figure i.s fallacious because it includes a very 
large number of ]>eople who are non -labourers Avho travel in deck. 

AI-1916. T only W'ant Avhat in your opinion, in a round figure, re- 
presents the total immigrant Indian labour 2()(),00() ; that is practi- 
cally the actual Indian labour force employed in Burma. 

M-1917. Do yon mean to say that 150,000 of the ])ass(‘ngers are other 
than labourers t —Yes. 

M-1918. Out of that 200,000 lunv many, in y(>ur opinion, are recruited 
by mistris or their agents on the other side ? — About 30,000. 

AI-1919. Thai is a higlier figure than has b(‘cn given by other wit- 
nesses.— It is almost impossible to say Avhetlier 25,000 or 30,()()0 is (*orrect, 
but in Tiiy estimation I think it is nearer 30,000 than 25.000. 

M-1920. A1 (wander Murray : Arc not the deck passengers 

usually Lnbourers or their wiA^os or children ? — Not necessarily because in 
my experience— (and I think it is generally admitted) a very considerable 
proportion of the deck arrivals consists of people Avbo are not truly speak- 
ing labourers ; that is, you have a large number of people w^ho are money- 
lenders, trad^ r.N and clerks and others employed in Burma returning from 
leave and also new-comers. 

AI-1921. The Chairman : You put the extent of recruitment by 
mislris and their agents in India as high as 30,000. Still taking your 
OAvn figures that Avould be about 1|6 or 3|7 of the total, the remainder 
coming Amluntarily to Burma and being recruited after their arrix^al here 1 
— Yes. 

AI-1922 With regard to your vugge.stion that this mi?rraliou sliould be 
put under control on a system somcAA^hat similar to that wbieli a])plios to 
emigration from Southern India to Alalaya and Geylon, do you wish to 
apply that control lo the a'. hole body including th(»se Avho uow come 
voluntarily or only to those avIio are recruited on llu* o1h(‘r sid(' by 
misfris ? — It slu)uld a])ply to the Avholo body. 

M-1923. No doubt you are aware that both in the Federated Malaya* 
States and in Ceylon the labour is required in the main for one purpose, 
the purpose of the plantations, and the employers therefore are aceus- 
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ionied to act together and with more or less common interest. But you* 
propose to apply that system to the case of Burma where they are 
scattered amongst a great number of employers, large end small, in a large 
variety of industries. Do you think the ease is comparable ? — ^No. My 
view is this : of the total number coming into Burma, Burma can do 
without a large part of it. If you introduce some restriction you would 
4 'et labour coming into Burma to meet only the actual requirements. 

Suppose the present number of immigrants is 300,000 and 
you wish lo cm it down to 250,000, who would, in your opinion, decide 
the numbers tlial were to l)e allowed ; would it be Government or the 
employers ? — T Ihink the central agency would be the Government. The 
employers would let the Government know from time to time what their 
actual re(piij*ements are so that the Government would be able to fix the 
number. The number need not be stationary year after year but may 
vary according to the requirements. 

M-1925. As 6|7ths. of these travellers are not, assisted passengers but 
come at their own expense, you would then have to put a prohibition that 
nobody eould come to Burma without a license ? — If Burma is separated 
from India, as seems to be quite probable in the near future, T do not see 
why Ibirma should not do r.nything tliat she wishes to do. 

M-192(). As long a.s Burma is ])art of India, would you contemplate 
the proln’bition of the movement of labourers from India to Burma ? — 
Yes ; though J see the difficulties, lliese should not liowever 1)(» insuper- 
able. 

M-1927. Sir Vidor S(fssoo7f : Is it your suggestion that immigra- 
tion into Burma should he on the lines of what is doiu* in tlie Bnited 
States, where they restrict the immigrants to a certain (juota ? — The posi- 
tion is that n considerable section of Burmese public opinion has been 
pressijjg for sotik; time past for the prohibition, and T take it total ]>ro- 
hibition, of Indians. I recognize that without Indian labour Burma" eaiiuot 
pet on. She must have the number that is absolutely nec(‘ssary to man her 
mdustries, b(»th agricultural and otherwise. So that, my solution is cer- 
tainly less drastic than what Biirman public opinion advocates. 

M-1928. The Chairman : In the paper you have sent to us you 
refer to a book which you are about to ]mbllsh. In that book, when it conies, 
shall Ave find that you d(‘ve]op this suggestion on the i)ractical side ? I 
presume that you have' looked at it all round and the difficulties ? — I 
iave. 

M-1929. You state that the Indian comes for a period somewhere 
jetween tAvo to three years ; he goes back to his country, and he may or 
:nay not come back. Also many of them move about in Burma following 
one industry for part of the yemr and another occupation for the other 
part of the year. Under those conditions and Avith your knowledge of 
India, would you yourself think it Avas desirable that thej^ should bring 
their wives and children with them ? — ^Most decidedly yes. 

M-1930, And take them back again at the end of 3 years, or become 
permanent settlers here ? — Whether they become permanent settlers or 
not is a matter of their own option. But Ave knoAV that as a result of the 
Indians being encouraged to bring their Avomen folk the sex ratio ill 
ACalaya has improved wonderfully. 
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M-1931. But }ou are awai’C that there is work for the women on the 
plantations, and that does not appear, at first sight, possible for the women 
if they came over to Burma '/ — There need not necessarily be work for them. 
They would help towards the creation id' better home life. It would 
nuean that you get a better class of citizen. 

M-1932. Whether they ar,e going to work up at Namtu on the mines, 
or at Yenangyaung on the oilfields, or in rice mills, or lierc in Bangoon, 
still you would advocate encouragement being given to bring their wives 
and children with them ? — ^Yes. 

«M-1933. Regarding the deductions that are made by the mavslricf 
from the net wages supposed to be jiaid lo tlm coolies, what is your sug- 
gested remedy ior that practice ? — The first is dii-ect recruitment ; 
secondly, direct jiayment of wages l)y the eniployer. By direct recruit- 
ment I mean recruitment other than through the agency of maistries. 

M-1934. Recruitment at the dUor of the works by the actual em- 
ployers Xot ueee^sarily. If my suggestion was adopted and you' 
had restriclion«, it \vould mean that every labourer brought into Burma 
would come in free of debt ; he would not be under the control of the 
mmsiry. He should be recruited otherwise than through the agency of 
the contractors or of maistries. 

M-1935. As regards recruitment in Burma, by the maislriu, do yoil 
suggest that the maistry is altogether a useless person who can be. dis- 
pensed with ? — Xotliing would please me more than to see lliat these 
e.ontractors ar<‘ removed. 

M-1936. Suppo.se the maistry is in the position of a gang leader or 
overseer ? — As long as he has anything lo do with gelling llie men for 
employment, these evils will continue. 

M-1937. Therefore, you would have ihe reeruitmeiit done by the 
real employer, the maistry being only engaged at a fixed paymciit as an 
overseer and the pa^/ment of ■■.vagos direel to the men themselves ? — Yes. 

M-1938. Does your .suggestion take into aeeount the w’ay in w’hich 
people from one village hang together, that the maistry is very often knowTU 
to them through their live.s, coming from the same village and. as we 
have been told in some places, they would not work under any maistry 
other than the one they know ? — That has not been the e.vperience of the 
Burmah Oil Clompauy in Syriam and Youangyanng. They i-ecrnit 
direct and pay direct. 

M-1939. In Yenangyaung they have lo ]uiss through the. Labour 
Bur(*au on engagement and also on dismissal But that is nol to say that 
what appears to be the Indian custom of men working under and with 
maistries or gang leaders that they know is entirely abolished in favour 
of the individual system ?--T do nol believe there would be auv difficul- 
ty. 


M-1940. Have you any suggestion to make to the Commission with 
a view to les.sening the perpetual indebtedness, other than the points you 
have made including the direct payment of wages ? — If eneouragement 
was given (o them to bring their families aeros,s, I believe there w'ould be 
a fall in the percentage of dnmkennes,s. which would naturally le.‘«en the 
amount of indebtedness. 
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]M-]941. Do you think that the Indian praetiee of attaching a man’s 
wiiges for debts is a factor that increases the readiness of the money- 
lender to lend and therefore the temptation of the worker to borrow ? — 
I have not considered that point. • 

JM042. Sir Vidor Sassoon : Would you consider that the figure of 
30,000 of assisted direct recruited labour is an increasing one or dimir 
nishing one ? — It is fairly constant. 

M-1943. As I understand it, you want in future labour to be so 
controlled that all labour coming here shall be medically examined at the 
port from which it leaves India ? — If the Indian Government makes that 
rule, you will have to observe it. 

M-1944. From the point of view of Burma, would you not prefer to 
have healthy men coining into the countiy ? — Obviously. 

i\l-1945. So. would like to hav^^ a medical examination before 
they left India Yes. 

Al-194(). Would yon prefer them not to be allowed in this country 
unless they had already some occupation guaranteed to them 1 — It would 
amount to that. 

M-1947. AVoiild you prevent ])eople with independent means coming 
ho re on their o *vn ? — No. 

J\I-]948. You are merely talking of the cooly labour ? — Yes. 

M-1949. Government would have to ask the various concerns how 
many men they >vanted before they settle^l on the figure and under each 
class ? — Yes. 

M-1950. That is for average permanenr. laboin*. How would you deal 
iih a rice mill that would want labour only for part of the year ? — 
Governinimt can find out almost accurately the aetual amount of permanent 
labour required, and also the amount of casual labour needed by the rice 
mills. 

M-1951. Would yon allow the rice mill to iiidont for workmen to be 
used only daring the season, or would you insi>st on employment being 
offered for the whole year ? — ^You cannot insist on that when the rice mills 
are closed for six months in the year. 

M-19r)2. Yon would allow the firm to indent from the Government 
for labour for the season only t — Yes. 

IIow would you employ tliaf labour during the off season ? 
— The people who cannot get any work would be repatriated. 

M-1954. Would that be paid for by the employer ? — If you had an 
Immigration Fund, that fund would have to pay for it. 

M-1955. The employer would have to pay for his journeys both 
ways as also his wage ? — ^Yes, as he would contribute to the fund. 

M-1956. It would cost the employer more than under the present 
system t — If you measure it in terms of greater efficiency and better 
work, I think it is more or less balanced. 

M-1967. Would you insist on the employer' paying for the passage 
of the wives and families of the men who came over here ? — Only if they 
were coming here for permanent employment. 
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M-1958. If the employer proposed to employ that labour for three 
or four months, would you insist on Ihe wives and children of the labourers 
cominf? with their husbands during those 3 or 4 months 1 — I do not insist 
u]>on it. I siigj^est that it would be hij^hly desirable to encourage it. 

^1-11)59. Who would pay for their passage ? — If they are to be' eni- 
plojed in rice mills (a certain number of women would ))e required for 
work there) the employers should ]>ay for their ])assages. 

M-1960. What is the percentagi* of women employed in rice mills ? — 
It is small. 

]\]-1961. What about the i^assages of the other wives and children 1 — 
1 have not considered the scheme in detail. 

.M1962. Let us a>ssumc that the employer is in Rangoon. Is it not 
a fact that there is a great shortage of housing here ? — It is a fact. 

M4968. Would not that shortag(‘ he aggravated if you advocated 
that the wives and children of the labourers, even though they may have 
no cjiiploynient, should come with their husbands ? — It is obviously the 
duty of the employer to provide housing accommodation for the labour he 
employs. 

M-1964. And their wives and children ? — I do not see why he should 
not. 

]\(-]965. Has the question of cost ever occurred to you ? — It has oc- 
curred to me. You have to face a practical question, and though you 
may desire to encourage the immigration of the women, the number that 
will take advantage of^the encouragement would not be so great as to be 
a burden on the emplover. 

]\I-196(). You think it would not be expensive for the employer to 
buy land and build houses not only for all the labour that he employs, 
casual or otherwise, but also for their wives and families 1—] do not think 
that the wives of all the labourers would come, although under eneourage- 
menit tlieir number Avill be greater than at present. It Avould be a coii- 
sidei'able number of years before the number becomes alarming. 

]\I-]967 Supposing a labourer had two wives and several children, 
would you like him to have the right of insisting on their i)iissag,es being 
paid for ? — I do not think he is entitled to more than one wife. 

JI4968. Have you ever thought of any possible method of decasualis- 
ing at any rate j)ar1: of the labour in Rangoon, so that thei*e might be a 
smaller number of people working for more days in the month than at 
the present time ? — T have not thought al>oui it. 

]\r-1969. You suggest direct em])lo 3 ’ment by employers without the 
assistance of maistries : is that just a recommendation to the employers, 
or do you suggest that there should be legislation preventing employers 
from using the maistries in that capacity ? — If legislation is possible, I 
should advocate it, but I have not considered what form it should take. 

M-1970. Mr, Ahmed : Is the contract system of labour still in 
existenefe 1 — Yes. 

M-1971. These maisUHes go to India;, misrepresent the facts, and 
bring the workers who are heavily indebted to them : is that so ? — 
Yes. 
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M-1972. Oi) account of the debts, these people cannot get out of the 
clutches of the maistries, and the maistry gets a certain percentage as bis 
commission or profit : is that so ? — In addition to his commission, he 
takes a large slice of the wages. 

If those people do not iike to work Tinder the agreement, they 
cannot go outside until they have served their period of engagement. Is 
it not H fact that they put their thumb impressions on the agreements, 
and they cannot get out of them berause the magistrate prosecutes them 
for breach of contract ? — 'Phe magistrate does not prosecute ; it is the 
matsiry who becomes the prosecutor. 

M-1974. Tito Chairman : Do yon know that the llreacli of Contract 
Act was repealed iliree years ago “'—Yes. 

M-1975. Mr, Cliff : In cases where the maistries give advances in 
India and charge interest, do thej^ recover them in the courts in Rangoon, 
to your knowlcdgi*. or do they not ? — The coolies tell me that they re- 
cover it by civil process, because the agreements are also acknowledg- 
ments of dclir. 

]\l-197fi. Mr, Ahmed : After the advances are made, these ])eople 
cannot go to an^^ otlun* jilace to work and <ret out of the clutches of the 
maistries ; is that so ? — They are afraid to go ; they are afraid of the 
mjistries. 

M-1977. These maistries huddle them together in a mess where they 
can Jjardly breathe, and live in a hojielcxss condition like beasts • and the 
employers in Rangoon too get a number of men to huddle together in a 
room where they can scarcely sleep : is that true ? — One has only to see 
the liousiixg conditions to know facts. The ^maistries do overcrowd 
their coolies. If you are the renter of the building, the house owner does 
not care whether you put in one person or 100 persons. 

]M-lf»78. 3/y. CH^ : Would you make it clear whether there aj*e men 
who are styled maistries^ but Avho have nothing to do with emi^loyment, 
but are purely lodging house keepers ? — There are two classes of maiJnes ; 
the lodging house keepers, and the men who are supervisors, who rent the 
building aiid house Iheir coolies. 

]\r-1979. ('oulcl you say whether there are a large number of these 
persons, and what class of labour it is that these maistries operate 
amongst ? — All the lodging house keepers are not connected with labour as 
supervisors. The labour that finds accommodation there from time to 
time is labour which finds work in all spheres ; so far as the Telugus are 
concerned, it is primarily dock, casual and shipping labour. 

M-1980. Do llicy cover a hirgc proportion of the labour ? — T should 
say about 35 to 40 ])er cent, of the labour employed in Rangoon is covered 
by these two classes of maistries together, 

11-1981. Sir Victor Sassoon : What percentage is under the super- 
vising maistries who are also lodging house keepers ? — I cannot say defi- 
nitely, but T should say a fairly high proportion. In the case of Oriyas 
the hotel keepers are practically all solely lodging house keepers.^ 

' M-1982. Does such a maistry insist on his own men living in that 
house f — No, He engages it ostensibly for the labour which he is res- 
ponsible for. He places that labour in the house which he rents, but it 
is within my knowledge that there have been other men living there. 
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M-1983. Mr. Ahmed : By ‘ slice of wages ' do you mean that “ if 
there is a rate of one rupee for carrying 100 baskets of paddy, the head 
maisiry deducts 6 per cent, in the busy season and about 12 per cent, in 
the slack season of the amount payable to the paddy coolies, and passes 
on the balance to the axib-ma/istry who, in turn, mt^es a similar dedua- 
tion, charges one rupee for clerical work and takes the share of two per- 
sons by adding them to the actual number of workers in an arbitrary 
manner 

The Chairman : I observe you are not quoting from Mr. Andrew's 
own memorandum ; you are quoting from a witness who is not before 
us. 

Mr. Ahmed : 1 am asking the witness if it is correct. — I am not pre- 
pared to answer that question. 

M-1984. Whst is the slice of wages you mean 1 — ^P’rom the calculation 
I have made 1 find that only 40 per cent, of the wages paid by the employer 
reach the pockets of the coolies. 

M-1985. The Chairman : I suppose part of it goes to the maLtry and 
mh-maistry for supervision ? — ^No ; if Rs. 10,000 was the actual sum that 
was to go to the labourers, I say that only 40 per cent, of that sum ac- 
tually reaches the coolies. 

M-1986. Mr. Ahmed : Suppose I say it is absolutely repugnant to 
British ideals and the ideals of those who by association have accepted 
British notions of integrity, that coolie , maisiries should as parasitic 
financiers live luxuriously by creating a system under which the coolie’s 
body is held as security for an initial loan enabling him to enter the 
country, would that be right ? — I am not concerned with opinions ex- 
pressed by anyone else ; I am only responsible for my own opinions. 

M-1987. Mr. Cliff : When you say that unskilled contract labour is 
employed at rice mills and in other commercial organisations which obtain 
their labour by recruitment through the agency of maistries, and that the 
condition of this class is infinitely inferior to that of the classes referred 
to above, what do you mean by “ other commercial organisations ” ? — Dock 
and shipping labour, for instance. 

M-3988. Is it your contention that a considerable proportion of dock, 
shipping and rice mill liabour is recruited in India ? — ^No ; what I contend 
is that whether they are recruited in India or Rangoon their disability is 
the same, that they start off with that disability and continue under that 
disability for the rest of their lives. 

M-1989. Would you admit that there is a difference between labour 
recruited in India owing a considerable amount of money which has been 
advanced in order to recruit them, and labour recruited here in Burma 
without any system of advances f — It is within my knowledge that labour 
recruited in Rangoon is also given advances. The advances in India may 
be anything from Rs. 10 to as much as Rs. 300 and Rs. 400. 

M-1990. Is the great mass of labour in Burma really recruited by 
maisirki t~I said about 30,000 ; that is my estimate. 

M-1991. Have you any suggestion which you have considered which 
you chn put before us with regard to the actual engagement of labour here 
in Burma f — ^I have not really troubled to work out the details. 
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M-1992, The Chainnan : You have never thought of putting your 
proposals into a statute and saying, for instance, that no madstry shall 
engage any other man, and he shall be sent to prison if he does t — hardly 
considered it was within my province as a private individual to do so. I 
am not a lawyer. 

M-1993. Mr, Cliff : Have you any suggestion to put before us which 
you think would be an improvement on the present system t — ^Direct employ- 
ment by the employer, 

M-1994. That would mean that an official or clerk of the employer 
would be substituted for the madstry f — do not think employers would 
find any difficulty in getting the labour they require directly ; I do not 
think it is essential that they should have a maistry^ but it suits the 
employer to have a maistry. 

M-199o. Is the slate of affairs described in paragraph 100 (a) of your 
memorandum obtaining during the current year ? — Yes. 

M-1996, How could you satisfy any body of men as to the tnilh of 
that statement ? — If I had a chance of questioning a body of labourers 
withouit any influence on the part of the employers I think J would get 
them to admit the truth. I am not referring to the Euroi)ean employer ; 
I am referring to the contractors. The moment the contractor and the 
maistries know" that their labour is going to be questioned, the men are 
frightened into denying everything. 

]\r-1997. I suppose there is nothing in writing which can be adduced 
as evidence ? — There is unfortunately no documentary evidence. 

M-1998. You are saying to the Commission that if you c6uld get a 
number of ba^ggage coolies away from their employment they would be pre- 
pared to stalV3 that this is true so far as they are concerned ? — If it were 
possible to get these men without the knowledge of the contractor and the 
maistries, I think you would get the truth out of them. 

M-1999. This Rs. 9 a month w-hich you say these men are forced by 
th(‘ contractor to pay is outside any question of debt or interest ? — Yes. 
To the outsider who does not know the ins and outs of this, I agree it may 
a})v^ar inconceivable ; it is only one who has had an intimate knowledge 
of the actual facts month after month and year after year that knows this 
is true. 

M-2000. Sir Victor Sassoon : You appreciate that out of these Rs. 5 
wdiich you say are left to* the coolie, he would have to pay the interest and 
repay Ihe capital of the amounts he has borrowed ? — The baggage coolies 
have not borrow-ed any money, 

M-2001. Mr. Cliff ; Do they reside in Rangoon ? — Yes. These 
coolies demand and extort payment for the carriage of the luggage of all 
passengers arriving at’ Rangoon, of whatever class the passengers may be, 
though the steamship com])anies distinctly say that the coolies are paid by 
the company and their service is free, and have put up notices to that 
effect on the ship. 

M-2002. Sir Alexander Murray : You say in effect that every baggage 
coolie j)ays Rs. 15 to somebody for the privilege of being a baggage coolie ? — 
He pays first of all Rs. 41 to get the job and then he is made to pay Rs. 15 
a month to remain a baggage coolie. 
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M-2003. Then you say that in the ease of temporary gangs employed 
for casual work the contractor appropriates the whole of the wages, so that 
the coolie relies on what he can get as tips ? — Coolies have admitted to me 
that what they receive from passengers amounts to about Rs. 60 on the 
average per month. 

M-2004. You suggest that coolies coming from India ought to be 
registered ; they come from Calcutta, Madras, the Coromandel Coast, 
China, and 10,000 come from the Straits ? — ^Yes ; labour does not come from 
the Straits. 

M-2005. Then what are these 10,000 that come into Rangoon every 
year ? — They are Chinese traders and others. 

M-2005-A. Coolies also come from the Arrakan Coast and Tavoy ; do 
you suggest that all these workers must be registered ? — ^No ; the Arrakan 
Coast and Tavoy are in Burma. 

M-2006. So that they can come in without any registration ? — ^^es. 

M-2007. If a rice mill owner wants 100 coolies in the busy season, he 
has to go to somebody and say : In the month of February I want 100 
coolies fi’om Calcutta, Madras or the Coromandel Coast. Who will send 
them to the mill owner ? — 1 am suggesting what is actually done in the 
Federated Malaya States. 

M-2008. Madsiries and kanganies are sent from the Federated Malaya 
States. You are opposed to the use of moist ties ; would it be all right to 
send a kangany f — ^If you adopt the same safeguards as there are in the 
I'ederated Malaya States, then the baneful influence of the maistry would 
disappear. 

M-2009. You say that only 60 per cent, of the Indian labour that comes 
from Calcutta, Madras and the Coromandel Coast stays in the vicinity of 
Rangoon, the rest going up-country ? — ^Yes. 

M-2010. Then have the employers at Namtu and the oilfields got to 
recruit also ? — No ; the B. 0. C. get their labour on their doorstep and it 
is the same in the case of Namtu ; the labour goes there voluntarily. 

M-2011. So that you would let them go to Namtu and the oilfields, 
but you would not let them come to the rice mills of Rangoon f — ^At Namtu 
and the oilfields of Yenangyaung they are free ; they are not under the 
same disabilities. I do not mind where they go, provided you remove the 
mniiiry, who is the cause of all the trouble. 

M-2012. Mr. Tait : In your memorandum you say that 30,000 labourers 
are recruited in India, while Mr. Bennison says that 14,OQO are employed 
at the rice mills, 6,000 by the Port Trust and 6,000 on diipping, which 
accounts for 26,000 ; is that more or less the allocation of the labourers 1 — 
My figures are slightly different' ; they total rather less than 30,000 ; I put 
down 30,000 as a round figure. I think there would be 16,000 employed 
at the rice mills. 

M-2013. So that 100 per cent, of the rice mill labour, on your own 
statement, is recruited in India f— No, I said recruited by maigtries. 

M-2014. You said 30,000 were recruited in India f — I said they were 
recruited labour. 
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M-2015. The Chairman : 30,000 was the figure given in answer to 
Jne — Since 1 made that statement, I stick to it. 

M-2016. Mr. Taii : Of that 30,000 recruited in India do you agree 
that 14,000 or 16,000 are employed in the rice mills t — ^Rioe mill labour 
consists of permanent and casual. 

M-2017. The permanent labour are Ghittagonians ; I am asking about 
the casual labour ? — There is a certain amount of Tamil and Telugu labour 
employed throughout the year in the rice mills. 

M-2018. Later in your written statement you say that in rice mills a 
more or less small permanent labour force recruited through the agency 
of maistties is employed aU the year round ; that in the busy season, Nov- 
ember — ^May, a considerably larger body of men and women are recruitei 
locally. These statements do not seem to tally 1 — Rice mill labour is prac- 
tically to a man recruited through the agency of maistries ; part is re- 
cruited as a permanent labour force and the balance is casual labour ; but 
both sections are recruited by the maistries. 

M-2019. Sir Alexander Murray : In India or in Burma t — Casual 
labour, that is temporary labour, is recruited primarily locally. 

M-2020. Mr. Tait : You say that the unemployment is 5 per cent. Do 
you adhere to that ? — I said roughly about that. 

M-2021. Why do you say in your memorandum that the extreme in- 
difference and callousness of most managers of mills in the matter of proper 
housing and general well-being of their workers in time communicates 
itself to the medical officers ? — ^Medical officers have told me that they 
receive very little encouragement from the managers. In one of the mills 
the manager had' not visited the lines once though he had been there for 
three years. 

M-2022. Have you got that first hand ? — ^Yes, it is a statement made 
to me and to the National Council of Women. 

M-2023. Sir Alexander Murray : You speak of only one manager 
but jour statement refers to most managers of mills. Are you justified in 
gener.alizing like that ? — Except in the case of the Burmah Oil Company 
you will find that the housing conditions are deplorably bad in the case of 
the rice mills and other factories. It wo^lld not be the case if the managers 
were interested in labour and tried to keep the lines clean. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Mrs. G. MARTIN JONES, Mrs. FRASER, representatives of the 
National Council of Women, Burma. 

M-2024. Mrs. Luce : Why is the death rate among the Indian 
Muhammadan women so high ? — {Mrs. Jones) : We are trying to investigate 
whether it is dine to the kind of work tliat the women are employed in or 
to the kind of life they live at home and so on. 

M-2025. Is it because these Indian women have no faith in western 
medicine that they do not avail themselves of the medical facilities afford- 
ed Ip them ! — (Mrs. Fraser) ; It is more ignorance than anything else. 
When some educational work is done among them they are not so back- 
ward in accepting western medicine. 

M-2026. But are there adequate medical facilities in the mills and 
taetories ? — ^No, there is very little. 
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M-2027. Mv, Clow : Is their reluctance possibly due to an objection 
to go to male dioctors f — That is a great objection. ^ But they object even 
when midwives are provided. 

M-2028. Mrs. Luce : Is it true that these women do not get adequate 
medical attention in the dispensaries ? — {Mrs. Jones) : I have no personal 
experience of this, but I have heard one or two complaints. — {Mrs. Fraser) : 
I have been to one or two clinc*s and it seems to me that the women get 
reasonable treatment. 

M-2029. Are advances made to the workers by the employers before 
their wages are due ? — I think advances are made, but no interest is 
charged. 

M'2030. Is there any system of leave rules, sick and maternity benelit 
and so on for the women workers ? — {Mrs. Jones) : No. We heard that 
in one of the mills the women work right up to the day of confinement and 
go back to work two days after. 

M-2031. What sort of welfare work is done by the Telephone Company 
for the telephone girls ? — They have a room in which they can rest. In 
the ease of illness the welfare officer goes to where the girl lives and finds 
out whether she has proper medical attention or not. 

M-2032. Do the children of the kbouring classes make use of the Cor- 
poration playgrounds ? — ^Yes, they do. 

M-2033. With regard to infectious diseases, how could there be any 
hiding of infectious cases if the doctor did his duty ? — Fraser) ; I 
do not think the doctor will be allowed to go into the inner room which is 
shut off with matting. That wou,ld be the excuse. If we had a lady doctor 
it would help greatly. We must have lady doctors not merely for the sake 
of the women workers but also for the sake of the wives of male workers. 

M-2034. Would it not be hard to ask small mills engaging 20 or 30 
women to have* a lady doctor ? — Perhaps it would be hard on the mills to 
ask tlunn to do that. It would be better if the Corporation could send its 
health visitors to go round and see these women. 

M-2035. Is there any welfare work done at any of these Mills ? — No. 

M-2036. Col. Russell : Would it not be a great advantage if the 
Rangoon Corporation appointed a Lady Doctor to supervise the work of 
the health visitors appointed under the Corporation Welfare Scheme ? — • 
Yes, it would be of advantage. 

M-2037. With regard to maternity benefits would it not be difficult 
to work any maternity scheme because most of these women are only tempo- 
rarily employed f — (Mrs. Jones) : It is a great difficulty and we have not 
been able to solve it. The only thing we can do is to see that these 
women do not work for some time before and after confinement. It cai 
be done in the case of casual labour also. We have ateo got reports o 
welfare schemes from Mills at Sholapur and Nagpur and the Committee art 
now studying them. 

M.2038. If maternity benefits were madfe compulsory on the employers, 
would they not get rid of the women workers ? — There would still be the 
wives of men workers. 
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M-2039. Would the employer be liable to pay maternity benefits to 
women who are not employed by him ^ — ^The Corporation should undertake 
welfare schemes. 

M-2040. The Corporation could only look after their health and so 
on during confinement ; they would not pay any allowance for last wages 
which is implied in any maternity scheme undertaken by employers f — ^We 
have not considered that question thoroughly. 

M-2041. Have you considered the possibility of the women being dis- 
charged if maternity benefits were made compulsory, especially as the 
women are employed temporarily t 

The Chairman : Would not that be met by a provision similar to that 
in the Bombay Act that maternity benefit would be a legal liability on the 
employer only if the woman had worked for about nine months or so ? — 
I think that is a reasonable provision. 

M-2042. Coi. Russell : With regard to your recommendation to have 
a tuberculosis sanatorium would it not be the practicable thing to do to 
have one small sanatorium of 200 beds and a number of clinics for the 
treatment of early cases ? — I think it might be a satisfactory way to do it. 

M-2043. You suggest that all houses should have back staircases. Is 
that to prevent filth and rubbish being thrown out through windows from 
top floors ? — {Mrs, Fraser) ; Yes. There is no other way to dispose of 
them, and no respectable householder would bring the rubbish through his 
front rooms. Because there is no back staircase he has to throw it out of 
the back window. The National Council of YTomen made a report, I 
think in 1925, in which three alternative schemes were suggested. One was 
that there should be a chute from each floor, another was that the back 
drainage space should be eliminated and made into a sort of channel where 
everj^thing could be swept down with water, and the third was that there 
should be a back staircase. 

M-2044. Do you not think that it would be an advantaSge if dust bins 
were provided in the back drainage space ? — T think they would be full 
in a short time. 

M-2045. It is a matter of the number of dust bins you have ? — I do 
not see how that would prevent the present practice of throwing rubbish 
out of the windows, I think there should be a back staircase. 

M-2046. Sir Alexander Murray : During your visits to some of the 
houses did you find any room or houses empty waiting for people to 
occupy them 1—{Mrs, Jones) : It was only in the 39th street that we found 
several rooms empty because all the people had gone back to India. 

M-2047. Ordinarily speaking there is no vacant accommodation any- 
where ? — ^No. 

M-2048. When people talk about the labour being migratory I gather 
that individuals are migratory, but the labour as a whole is greater than the 
accommodation that is available for it t — Always. 

M-2049. We found in the 36th street that for a small room Rs. 36 a 
month was being paid as rent. If one can expect such a high rent how is 
it that people do not build more workmen's houses t — {Mrs. Fraser) : Be- 
cause they do not see the necessity for it. 
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M-2050. IJ Aye Maung : Is it not a fact that Indian coolies like to 
stay only in certain streets which are near to the works where they are 
employed and liiat though there is vacant accommodation in other streets 
they would not go there ? — I think the coolies do tend to congregate in 
certain streets, bu^t I do not think that t/here are so many houses to let 
that coolies might occupy. I should think not only is it the street that 
they would not occupy but probably the housing would not be suitable or 
the landlord would not let to maistries. 

M-205I. Sir Alexander Murray : With regard to your suggestion for 
putting up a rest house, may I know how you could keep it clear when 
there is so much scarcity of accommodation ? Within a week or two of the 
building of the rest house it will be filled up and there will be no room for 
others to come in ? — {Mrs. Jones) : The rest house we suggest was the re- 
commendation of the Social Service Tjcague. The rest house should be pri- 
marily for the labour that was going up-country : it is meant for those who 
stay in Rangoon for a short time and not meant for permanent labourers. 
There will be a restriction in the number of days that each labourer can 
stay. 

M-2052. Mr, Tyahji ; Has it been brought to your notice that in a 
large number of rice mills where they parboil rice, women are employed 
on the work of taking out paddy in a heated condition ? — No. 

M-2053. Mr, Ahmed : Have you any Burmese and Indian women as 
members of your Council ? — Yes, we have. 

M-2054. What will be their number f — 1 cannot tell you that off-hand, 
but I should think that 15 per cent, would- be B\irmese and 25 per cent, 
would be Indiana ; the rest would be Anglo-Indians and Europeans. 

M-2055. Do employers give educational facilities for the children of 
theii; employees ? — Some employers have provided schools. 

M-2056. Are there a number of Indian and Burmese girls who attend 
these schools ? — {Mrs. Fraser) : All those who attend are Burmese and 
Indian children. 

M-2057. At what age do they go to the school and at what age do they 
go to work ? — They are not trained for work. They are just the children 
of the employees. 

M-2058. Is there any restriction for their going to work ? — No. 

M-2059. Do any of the factories here provide creches ? — ^No. 

M-2060. What is the reason for the high infantile mortality in 
Burma ? — Bad feeding, bad housing and ignorance. 

M-2061. The Chairman : With regard to the enforcement of the bye 
laws in these lodging houses with respect to the number of pensons allowed, 
we are informed that the bye laws are not usually observed, that in many 
eases you may find 40 persons in a room which is licensed to hold 10 and 
that although there are a large number of prosecutions the overcrowding 
goes on just the same after the prosecution as before. Does that cor- 
respond with your experience ? — ^Yes, there is always overcrowding. 

M-2062. Do you think that under the present circumstances it is possi- 
ble strictly to enforce the bye laws t— It knot possible. There is no alter- 
mativc place where they can go to. 
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M-2063. When you have advocated strict enforcement of Jthe bye laws 
you preceded that by additional provision made for the workmen ! — ^Yes. 

M-2064. There is a jail in Rangoon, is there not, in close proximity to 
the crowded area ? — Yes. 

M-2065. Have you ever been inside ? — ^Ycs. 

M-2066. Could you give me an idiea as to the area covered by that jail, 
its grounds and its garden ? — I am sorry I cannot tell you how big that is. 

M-2067. I understand that the accommodation to prisoners is between 
1,400 and 1,500 ; and usually jail prisoners have much better accommoda- 
tion as also much better food than the average population here in India as 
in other countries. Do you think that if that jail was removed 10 miles 
away from Rangoon that would be a site which could be suitably used for 
increasing the housing accommodlation of the labour population ? — {Mrs. 
Jones) : The difficulty would be in getting the labour from there to the 
place where they work. I think that if a special train were to be run or 
if there was to be a bus service that difficulty could be got over. 

M-2068. My impression was that it was not 400 yds. away from the 
place where they are sleeping out in the street! ? — (Mrs. Fraser) : It is 
more than that because it is outside What we call the city area. 

if-2060. But it is not outside the municipal area ? — No. It' is a fine 
site of course. (Mrs. Jones) ; It is not far from the railway line. 

M-2070. Mr. Cliff : What distance is it really from 24th, 26th and 
36th streetii ? — It is not far from 24th street. 

M-207]. The Chairman : Am I correct that it is not more than 400 
yds. from one of the placfts where labour at present resides in congested 
streets ? — ^Yes. 

M-2072. Supjiose we devote that' area to housing do you think there is 
any difficulty in inducing some of these people to live there ? — {Mrs. 
Fraser) -. I do not think so, but I think it would bring down the locality 
if you had cooly barracks there. 

M-2073. You think that' the labourers are worse than lepers ? — No 
(The witnesses withdrew.) 
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Statement by G. GURU VALU, a wharf coolie. 

M-2074. 1 belong to Pent! Sahib’s gang. I come from Ganjam district; 
I have been here for three years ; I have been to my country once during 
that time ; I returned a year ago. 

M-2075. When I first came to Rangoon T came of my own accord, 
paying my own way. I got the money to pay my fare ; I took a loan of 
Rs. 20 from another man ; I have not paid it back ; I have not found it 
possible to pay back that debt because whatever I save T have been sending 
for the maintenance of my family. 

M-2076. I have to pay interest on that advance at the rate of Rs. 1-2-0 
per cent, per mensem. When Tfirst came to Rangoon three years ago I got 
employment through countrymen of mine who are here. 

M-2077. T am paid monthly, my wages being Rs. 37 a month. I work 
every day. The head maistry pays me my wages. There are no dedue- 
tions out of the Rs. 37 a month. 

M-2078. I live in 39th Street where I live with other men. The land- 
lord is in another street. I am the tenant of the room in which 1 live ; I 
pay Rs. 30 a month. There are 8 men in the room of whom I. am one ; 
we 8 men pay the rent equally ; the room is in my name. 

M-2079. I send home Rs. 10 or Rs. 15 every month ; sometimes I miss 
a month. I never send more than Rs. 15 a month. It costs me Rs. 20 a 
month to live ; food, clothing, dhobi, house rent and other miscellaneous 
expenses cost me Rs. 20 a month. 
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M-2080. On those occasions when I do not send money home I admit 
I have spent money on drink. I have no money with me now saved. 

M-2081 . I have a small debt in Rangoon ; it comes to Rs. 50. None of 
the people in my house join in a chit fund (saving fund). 

M-2082. My wages are paid to me on the 6th or 7th of the month 
following the month in which they are earned. I do not talce any advances. 
I make no payments to the gang maistry of any kind. There are 15 men 
working in my gang, including the maistry, 

M-2083. I was here during the strike ; I was not on strike. After the 
strike 1 got an increase of wages of Rs. 2, all the monthly paid people got 
that increase. 

M-2084. If everybody agrees to the Government closing all the liquor 
shops, I do not see why I should not agree. There are 15 men in my gang 
and they all take liquor. If to-morrow Government said that all the liquor 
shops were to be closed for cA-er, all the men in my gang would be pleased. 


Statement by PENTI SAHIB, a gang mistri. 

M-2085. I belong to Vizagapatam district. I started here as a eo‘>lie ; 
I have been here 8 on 9 years ; I have been a maistry for 6 months ; soon 
after the earthfuake 1 was made a maistry. 

M-2086. I came first with my wife and family but my Avife became ill 
and I had to send her back about a year ago. I have not been back to my 
country at all since I came here. My wife was here 7 years. 

M-2087. When my wife and family Avere here I lived in YegyaAv Bu-sti ; 
I and my wife and family had a room to ourselves. 

M-2088. Some of the men in my gang are from Ganjam Avhile others 
are from Godavari. When I first came to Rangoon I came of ray own 
accord. I first got employment in Rangoon with the Rangoon Electric 
Tramways Company, Messrs. Dawood. 

M-2089. A man who was working on the wharf here was living with 
me ; he brought me here and got me employment. 

M-2090. When I was employed with Messrs. Dawood & Company I 
was only getting Rs. 16. I am paid by the month ; my wages are Rs. 43 
a month. 

M-2091. There are 14 coolies beside myself in my gaiAg. T do not get 
any money from any of the men in my gai^. I only get money when I 
am about to go home ; then each man contributes something, say Rs. 2 or 
Rs. 3, of tjieir ovm free will. They do not contribute in that Avay when 
other members of the gang go home. 

M-2092. We work from 6-30 a.m. to 6 p.m. About mid-day we go out 
to take tea and we are away for about half an hour. Sometimes we work 
nights ; we take it by turns : this month we work during the day while 
next month my gang will work in the night. 

. ‘M-2093. If there is work on the steamers we work on Sundays. We dft 
not get any extra pay for Sunday work. 

M-2094. Since my wife went home I have taken a small room at Rs. 2 
rent and I am living by myself. I live to the right of Circuit Road. 
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M-2095. Every month I send horn to my wife and family Ea. 20. 
I spend Bs. 20 a month on my food, clothes and homdng in Rangoon. 

M-2096. I do not spend money on liquor. I would like the Govern- 
ment to close the liquor shops in Rangoon. 

M-2097. I have not much debt here in Rangoon ; it may be Rs. 10 
or Rs. 20. 1 have no debt in my country. I have no land. 

M-2098. My leg was burnt in No. 4 godown here. There was some 
caustic inside a package, but the outside label showed it as containing 
soda ; I lifted it and it broke and fell on my leg. That happened 5 years 
ago. For 3 months I could not work. At that time I was employed by 
another contractor. I went to the hospital where I stayed for 3 days ; 
then 1 hfft and was treated in my own house. 1 got my pay during the 3 
months T was off work and then I came back to mj' old job. 


Statement by NABAINI, a stevedore coolie. 

TvI-2099. I come from West Godavari District I work for Singamma 
Rama Krishnama, the head maistry of Hari Krishna Pillai & Company. I 
work at the sling ; I have been at this job for about a year now. It is now 
a year and 2 months since 1 first came here. 

M-2100. When I first came to Rangoon I took a loan and came of my 
own accord ; we could not get enough food at home, so we came here. 
People come and go and that is how I knew about work here. I took a loan 
of Rs. 40. T spent more than Rs. 25 coming across. 

M-2101. When I landed in Rangoon T got into touch with the gang 
moisiry here. For about a month after I came here I could not get any 
employment ; I had spent all my loan on food before I got work and had to 
borrow more. 

M-2102. This is the only job I can get and so I must make the best 
of it. T had about 8 days’ work about a month ago and then could not get 
any work at all ; we have only been working since yesterday. 

M-2103. The Burmese labourers are sharing the work and that is why 
we sometimes cannot get work. If I work for a day I get Rs. 1-12-0. 

M-2104. I pay money to the gang maistry ; I give one day’s free ser- 
vice out of every ship. If I work for 8 days I am not paid for one of those 
days ; the maistry gets one of my day’s pay ; that is the custom. The 
matstry takes one day’s pay from every ship. There are 12 men in a 
gang. 

M-2105. I paid off the Rs. 40 debt in about 6 months after coming 

here. 

M-2106. I have a wife and family in India. I have no land. If I have 
any money after my expenses here, I send about Rs. 10 or Rs. 12 home to 
my wife and family. 

M-2107. I have borrowed Rs. 40 here in Rangoon ; I took tli » loan 
from my gang maistry. The maistry does not take interest on that loan. 

M-2108. When we work a ship the 12 men in the gang pay the maistry 
one day’s pay, because if we do not pay that we shall not be called for W'ork 
next time. 
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M-2109. After we have finished the work on the steamer we are working 
now, when the next steamer arrives we shall be paid for the work on this 
steamer. The gang maistry pays me my wages. 

M-2110. I work two ships a month. We shall work on this steajuer 
for about 12 days, and then after two or three days another steamer will 
arrive. I was paid last 5 or 6 days ago when I received Ks. 14. 

M-2111. 1 was here at the time of the strike. Many people, of whom 
Mr. Narajjina Kao was one, told us we could go on strike ; we were told 
that at a meeting. We could not fill our stomachs, we wanted more money 
and so we went on strike. 

M-2112. I get less wages now than I got before the strike. Wc 
worliing on this steamer ; the next steamer that arrives will be worked by 
the Burmans. The people who told us to come out on strike did not tell 
us that Bunnese labour would be brought in in our places. 

M-2113. I never take liquor. 

M-2114. 1 cannot find a way of going back to my country. 1 send my 
wife and family Rs. 10 every month. 

M-21ir). ] have been sick since I came here ; I was ill for about 15 days. 

M-211j6. I live with people from my country ; I pay Rs. 2 a month. 
My food, clothes, house rent and the money I send to my wife and family 
cost ?ric Rs, 25 a month. 

M-2n7. When I do not get work on board the ships I pull handcarts. 

M-21J8. I find that my earnings are just enough for my needs ; my 
earnings amount to about !l^. 25 a month. It costs me lls. iH to live here 
and 1 send Rs. 10 a month home. 
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Joint Secretaries. 


Mr. J. R. D. OLA8COTT, C.I.E., Agfent, and Dr. P. 0. flAYNE, Chief 
Medical Officer, representatives of the Burma Railways. 

M-2119. Sir Alexander Murray : Mr. Glascott, what is your personal 
experience on Railways 1 — T have been 32 years on Railways and 27 years 
in Bumu, during which time I rose from Assistant Engineer to District 
Engineer, to Deputy Chief Engineer, then to Chief Engineer and Agent. 
I have beeii Agent now for ten years. 

M-2120. fSince 1st January 1930 you have become a State-managed 
Railway ? — Yes. 

M-2121. You use the departmental and not the divisional system 1 — 
We work departmentally. Ours is a long straggling line and does not 
lend itself to divisional management. The divisional system may be of 
advantage in the case of Railways like the Bast Indian Railway which have 
many big centres of trade like Cawnpore, Allahabad and Calcutta. But 
the nerve centre of Burma from the business point of view is Rangoon. If 
I had a divisional system and the divisional officer at Mandalay wanted to 
settle a question with the local representative of a firm at Mandalay, the 
local representative would say that he could do nothing without consulting 
the head office at Rangoon. In such cases it is much easier for me to settle 
questions direct with their Rangoon Office. As far as I know there is only 
one firm with headquarters outside Rangoon and that is Messrs. T. D. 
Findlay & Company of Moulmein. 

M-2122. That is from the public point of view. How does the system 
work from the point of view of labour ? — I think it is the same from the 
labour point of view also. 

M-2123. What proportion of your labour is Burmese .and what pro- 
portion is Indian ? — I cannot give you any exact figures at the minute. 
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M-2324. Prom what part of India do you get your Indian labour ? — 
The men who are on my pay-roll mostly come from Northern India, United 
Provinces, Bengal and Madras. But the coolie labour of the contractors 
are mostly Oriyas. 

M-2125. Are the employees of the TrafiSc Department mastly Burmese t 
—When I joined the line they were predominantly Indian, but now they 
are largely Burmese. We have an order that preference should be given 
to Burmese and persons of Burmese domicile. 

M-2126. Are the gangmen entirely Indian ? — Sometime back it was 
so, but now the Burmans are taking to it in Upper Burma. 

M-2127. Do you recruit any Indian labourers from India ? — ^No, we 
do not recruit any labourers from India. They probably come here and 
work under contractors for some time and then they come to us instead of 
sticking to the contractors. That is how we get our pointsmen and gang- 
men, etc. 

M-2128. Do you recruit any Burmese labourers ? — We do not recruit 
anybody. 

M-2129. Out of your 29,000 odd workers you give us details only for 
20,000 odd workers. Would you give us details for the remaining 9,000 ? — 
Yes, 1 shall send you details. I much regret the list is not complete. 

jVr-2130. Does the figure include contractors’ men also 1 — No, only men 
on my imy roll. 

M-218]. Would you also give us this additional information : (i) the 
number of employees drawing Es. 20 and under ; (ii) the number of em- 
ployees drawing Es. 30 and under, including those drawing Es. 20 and 
under ; and (ni) the rules regarding your Provident Fund ?— Yes, I shall 
send you the information. 

M-2132. What kinds of work do you do through contraclors ? — All new 
works such as painting and whitewashing, buildings, bridges and so on are 
done through contractors. Track maintenance work is done by our own 
men. 

M-2133. Do you employ contractors to load and unload coal ‘/-—This is 
done by a contractor. The contract is put up for auction every year. 

M-2134. Who is your contractor ? Has he been the same all through f 
— ^Por about ten years or more the same contractor, Baja Dr. S. Ejiwmnatbft 
Beddiar, has been doing it for us. 

M-2135. Do you call for tenders and .accept the lowest tender ? — ^We 
accept the lowest tender provided the tenderer had all the facilities for doinjr 
the joli. 

M-2136. Does the same contractor handle the machinery and stores 
which you get from home !— No. The stores and machinery are landed 
on the wharf and then put into waggons. We employ a different contractor 
by name V. Bulli Venkiah. 

M-2137. What do you mean when you say that payments are made 
direct to the labour employed through contractors ? — Do you pay direct to 
the contractor’s labour also ? — This memorandum was not written by 
me. I think, perhaps in your original questionnaire there was a question 
whether we paid our maintenance labour through contractors. This i» 
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not the case. We pay direct to labour ou our pay roll. There is a pay 
clerk and an officer in charge who go in a pay train and pay the labour 
direct. As regards contractors we measure the work done ))y them and 
give them a cheque for the amount. We have nothing to do Avith paying 
their labour at all. Only in cases of big works like the cons miction of 
the Irrawaddy bridge do we give them certain medical facilities. On 
smaller v/orks we supervise their camps. 

1L2138. Why is it that the aA'^erage duration of employment of Inbourers 
in the engineering department is only 10 years ? — It is really not so short 
as that. For instance, a gangman works here for 5 or 6 years and then 
goes across to India. After some time he comes back, joins up again in 
a different district and very often registers himself under a different 
name. We cannot keep an accurate record of the service of such 
persons. If a man worked on the Railway for ten years, went home 
and returned under a different name and worked for another 10 years, 
we would only count him as having been with us for ten years. 

]Vr~2139. Under your departmental system of working, what powers 
have the district officers in regard to leav'e, discharge or dismissal of 
‘cheir employees ? — They have practically no powers. 

M-214(). If there was some trouble in the Engineering Department, 
who would discharge or dismiss the men concerned ? — The immediate 
superior officer. 

M-2141, Does the Permanent Way Inspector control the leave and 
increment of his employees ? — He can grant or refuse leav(^ to gangmen. 

M-21.42. What about the other staff ? — The only other staff in the 
EngineeUng Department are upper subordinates, works inspectems, etc., 
and the clerical staff. 

M-2143. If a gangman is dismissed by the Permanent Way Inspector 
has he any right of appeal Yes, he has. 

M-2144. Who discharges or dismisses men in the loco, and carriage 
shops ?--The foreman of the shop will make a recommendation to the 
Works ITanager and it is left to him to dismiss the man or not. The man 
who is dismissed can first of all appeal to the Loco. Superintendent and if 
he is not satisfied he can then appeal direct to me. Before he appeals 
to me he must have once appealed to his Departmental Officer. 

M-2H5. Would you let us have a statement with regard to the 
number of appeals which has come to you from each department, showing 
in how many cases you have confirmed or reversed the orders of the 
District Officers ? — Yes, I shall let you have that if I can, but it is usual, 
when a man appeals and I reverse the orders, to expunge the whole pro- 
ceedings from his records. T not he able to g\ye you the number 
of eases m which I have reversed orders. 

M-2146. What does your Personnel Officer in the traffic department 
do ?— He is not a welfare officer, but he has everything to do with the 
personnel of the department. We have got station masters all over the 
line. Roughly, we have 400 stations to attend to, at which we have at 
least 400 station masters and some 1,000 assistant station masters. We 
do not want to do any man any injustice. If there is any vacancy the 
Personnel Officer goes through the service sheets of all the '*mp{ovecs to 
see who is the next senior for promotion. Similarly if there is any 
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complaint against a man the complaint goes to the Personnel OfHcer 
before it is sent to the TridBlc Manager, for judgment. 

M-2147. When you have found it advisable to have a Personnel 
Ofiicer in the trafSc department how is it that you have not thought it 
necessary to have a similar officer in other departments ? — ^Because we 
have not got the same number to deal with. 

M-2148. Since when have you had this officer ! — Since 2 years. Of 
course, he is doing other work besides attending to promotions, appeals, 
<!tc., and tliat is the justification for keeping him. 

M-2149. Mr. Cliff : Does he deal with disciplinary cases ? — It 
starts with the district officer and comes to the Personnel Officer who puts 
up the service sheet and the record of the man before the Traffic Manager. 

M-2150. Sir Alexander Murray : You have a service agreement, 
have you not ? — ^Yes. 

M-2151. Mr. Cliff : Can we take it that, generally speaking, the 
men scheduled in statement A of your memorandum are on monthly 
pay and there are service agreements for them f — Yes. 

M-2152. (/an we also take it that all those who are mentioned in 
statements B and C of your memorandum have not signed any agree- 
ment ? — So far as the men in statement C are concerned I do in.t think 
they have any service agreements. But in the case of some who find a 
place in statement B service agreements are taken. 

M-2153. Sir Alexander Murray : Will you please send us a note as 
to the classes of employees who sign service agreements ? — Yes. 

M-2154. Mr. Cliff : Can you tell us what roughly is the difference 
between the wage standards in Burma and the wage standards in India ? — 
I cannot give you any figures, but I know that we are paying higher than, 
for instance, the Bengal North-Western Bailway and the Railways in 
Southern India. 

M-2155. Does it mean that you have decided it on any principle ? — 
No, except that the average standard of pay in Burma has been decided. 

M-2156. You cannot say roughly what is the additional pay that is 
paid in Burma compared with the pay given on Indian railways ? — I am 
afraid I cannot. 

M-2157. Have you made any comparison 1 — I have never had to make 
any comparison because I have never been short of applicants. I am 
flooded with applications from people in Burma for appointments. 

M-2158. With reference to your remark that a very high percentage 
of men require leave in India for fairly long periods, may I ask Avhat is 
the period of leave that they take ? — ^As I said at the beginning, they come 
over here vritbout their wives and they may stay here 3 or 4 years. Then 
they want to go home for probably a whole year. 

" M-2159. Suppose a man is a station master or a booking clerk, is he 
granted leave T— Yes, but what I said does not apply to them because they 
generally live here with their wives. The remark applies more particularly 
to the permanent way staff, Indian firemen and so forth. 
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Jl-2160. Would you give a driver the recognized leave ? — Yes, il! we 
could spare him. We cannot give them a year’s leave all at once whenever 
asked foi*. If we did that half of our drivers might want to go on leave. 

M-2161. Would you give a driver 4 months leave at a time ? — Yes. 

3 {-2162. Is that taken advantage of ? — They prfefer to stay for a longer 
time and take more leave. We sometimes meet them in one way and some- 
times in the other. 

31-2163. When a driver comes back does he resume his place in the 
service where he left off f — Yes, if he has taken leave with our permission. 
If he d(»es not return for a year even though we want him earlier he has 
got to leave the service altogether. We cannot let him have leave at his 
ovn sweet will. 

31-2164. With regard to your statement on annual leave, can you tell 
us \vho are the men who will get four months’ leave on full pay at a time i 
— That ap])hes to all men who have signed the service agreement and who 
are on monthly pay. 

31-2165. You say that many of the Indian menial staff keep their 
faniilie.s in India mainly due to the cost of the sea passage and living 
‘expenses in Burma being comparatively high. Can that be taken to mean 
that the wage paid to the menial staff is not sufficient to allow them to 
bring their families here ? — No, I do not think so at all ; far from that. 
The post-ofJice people will tell you that more money is being sent by 
money orders every month fr.om Insein and 3Iyitnge than from any other 
place in Burma. You should know that most of them own land in liidia 
and lhat is the very reason why they leave their families in India. 

31-2166. (-an the men who are employed in the engineering depart- 
ment keep their wives and family here in Burma on the wages that they 
get here ? — In the first place, they have no wish to bring them here ; and 
secondly in the case of gangmen they have got a gang house with 12 
members or so and as such they cannot bring their families. 

31-2167. With regard to your statement on housing, may I enquire 
whether you are unreasonable or the Railway Board is unreasonable ? — 
Our funds are short. I can only build houses up to the amount of 
money that the Railway Board let me have. The Railway Board do not 
want to invest money on houses which do not fetch at least 4 per cent, 
return. 

31-2168. Would you say that your houses give 34 per cent. ? — The 
houses for my superior staff bring back a return of 4 but those for the 
subordinate staff do not bring back 4. 

31-2169. How much would it bring ? — ^About 3. I may say that the 
Railway Board told us that we were "giving too good quarters. I also 
have from the Railway Board the cubic feet air space thr.t have been 
asked for by unions in India. Our quarters are below what the unions 
ask for. 

31-2170. Sir Alexander Murray : You have put down 20 lakhs as 
the contemplated expenditure on staff quarters during the next 2 years. 
Will you tell us how much of that you have already spent f — I spent 
each, year the amount allotted for that year. 

LIORCL- , : . . 
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M-2171. So you are spending money on quarters ?--Yc8 ; but the 
troiible is to get more. 

M-2172. Mr. Cliff : You say : “ Contracts provide thui, contractors 
mu.st adhere to the orders issued by the Medical Department Avith regard 
to housing and sanitation of their workmen Can you explain the 
opcralion cf that clause ? — (Dr. Hayne) •. For instance, in camps the 
latrines that Ihe contractors put up have to be passed first by (he District 
Medical Officer of the district. 

M-2173. What about the provision for water ? — The contractor is 
responsible. 

M-2174. Has he got a schedule of instructions ? — ^Ycs. 

M-2175. Can you send to the Commission a copy of the schedule of 
instructions with regard to the housing and sanitation of workmen ? — So 
long as the contractor conforms to our sanitary requirements it is all 
right. They vary according to Avhether the countrj^ is a hill country or 
a flat country. 

M-2176. Suppose you have 100 men Avorking. What do you require 
in the way of housing ?— They have long bamboo huts in which they all 
live. But the latrines have to lie built far away so that ^hey cannot drain 
into the Avater supply ; and they have to make arrangemoTits for shifting 
them every month. 

M-2177. Do I understand that you put sub-assistant surgeons on camps 
of that chnrneler ?— In some we do, in some we do not. On large Avorks 
we always do. 

M-2778. Sir Alexander Murray : I take it that the construction of 
the Sagaing bridge is one of the large works ? — Yes. 

M-21<9. Will you please send us a copy of the contract that vou 
entered into Avith the contractor at Sagaing ?— (Mr. Glasnott) : Yes. ' 

M-2180. Will you also send us a copy of the schedule of instructions 
that you gave to your medical officers there with regard to water supply, 
housing and latrine requirements of the contractors’ establishment ? — (Dr. 
Hayne) : J did not give any special instructions with regard to that. 

M-2181. Col. Russell : Does the District Medical Officer get any orders 
from the Chief Medical Officer ?— The District Medical Officer is a capable 
man and he ought to be. able to do those things himself. 

M-2182. You leave it entirely to the District Medical Officer f— I go 
and insi)ect the work. 

M-2]8:i. Sir Alexander Murray : Will you please send us a note on 
^e sort of instructions you would give if you were a District Medical 
Officer with regard to medical and sanitary matters both in a hill country 
and in a flat country ? — Yes. 

kI-2184. Mr. Cliff : You have got sub-assistant surgeons on lanre 
works. Have you got dispensaries ? — ^Yes. 

'M-2185. Would they have any record with regard to the health of the 
workpeople of the contractor ?-They are not directly under me but are 
under the District Medical Officer who is deputed to look after that parti- 
cular construction. Statistics are not as a rule maintained for contractor’s 
men. 
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M-2186. He is a Government officer, altogether apart from your regular 
medical officers ? — ^Yes. We used to get a District Medical Officer for 
constr action from home who was a man on good pay and of very sound 
experience. 

M-2187. Have you brought one for Sagaing construction ? — (Mr, 
Glascoit) : We have not got any special man because the District Medical 
Officer of MandaJay attends to the work and wc give him an extra allowance 
for this purpose. 

M-2188. Col. Russell : On works of that kind you post sub-assistjmt 
surgeons who fire really subordinate medical officers having no particular 
knowledge of public health work ? — (Dr. Hayne) : They are chosen for 
their knowledge of public health work and they work under the direct 
supervision of the District Medical Officer. 

M-2189. You recruit Ihem in Burma ? — Yes. 

Td-2100. Sir Alexander Murray : Could you please give us a copy of 
the instructions that the medical officers at Sagaing issued with regard to 
housing, water supply, sanitary arrangements, prevention of disease and so 
forth ? - Yes. 

M-219]. Mr. Cliff : Can you tell me approximately the number of 
employees, other than European and Anglo-Indian, who are members of 
your Jnstitiiles f — (Mr, Glascoit) : I cannot say olf-hand. 

M-2192. Do they take advantage of these Institutes ? — Yes. As an 
example 1 may say that T have a football team in which there arc Chinamen, 
Indians, Burmese and others. 

M-2193, You say : There is no safety-first propaganda as the large 
mixture of races renders any form of pamphlets an almost impossible pro- 
position Is your Railway very different from any Railway in India ? — I 
am perfectly certain that I have more castes and creeds and nationalities 
to deal witli than any one in India. 

M-2194. Is not the bulk of your labour Indian ? — ^Yes, of the cooly 
brand, but amongst drivers, firemen, guards, brakesmen and clerks I have 
got every caste find creed. 

M-2195. A good deal of safety-first propaganda which is being done is 
done in workshops ? — That is done by demonstration and not by issuing 
pamphlets. If I were to issue pamphlets I should have to get them printed 
in 3 or 4 Indian languages, and Chinese, Karen and so forth. 

M-2196. About hours, you say that the principle adopted in the Traffie 
Department is that if the work is classified as ‘‘ continuous the men work 
in three shifts with one day off in a week ; but you say that the weekly 
hours of duty amount to 56 hours ; how is that ? — This was a clerical error 
for 56, please read 48, 

M-2197, They work 6 days a week ? — ^Yes. 

M-2198. You say that there is a large number of staff who have not 
been brought within the scope of the Conventions owing to shortage of 
quarters through lack of funds and to the shortage of trained staff. Are 
these men likely to be brought in within any reasonable period f — 
depends entirely on what money the Railway Board will give me to build 
quarters. I am trying to push it. But I may tell you the staff do not 
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want it. They want 8 hours’ work, plus 4 hours’ overtime, 8 hours’ off, 
come down again for a full day’s w^ork plus 4 hours’ overtime and then 
off for 24 hours. It suits them perfectly. It does not suit them to work 
8 houvs and then go off and incidentally lose overtime pay, 

M-2199. Sir Alexander Murray : You have increased the staff in 
1929 as compared with 1928 : to what extent have you given effect to the 
recommendations of the Wasliington and Geneva Conventions ? — We have 
etaited on the Lashio branch and constructed a new sihed and staff* quarters 
on a large scale at Manpwe in order to meet it. Apart from that, we have 
put on a lot of extra assistant station masters all over the line. That was 
to give these men one day off per veek. Normally, station masters are on 
day duty, and assistant station masters on night duty, all the time. We 
have put in relievers so that they may have some relief. Our mileage is 
just over 2,000. 

M-2200. Mr. Birla ; Do not your remarks on the origin of labour 
and methods of recruitment go to show that while there are plenty of 
liidians seeking employment, you always find it difficult to get Burmans 
to take up jobs, although it appears to be your policy to encourage more 
Burmans in preference to Indians I — Our policy is to employ Burmans or 
domiciled Burmans, that is to say Indians who have domiciled under the 
Domicile Rules, or Anglo-Indians who are statutory natives ; if they are 
domiciled in Burma, we consider them to be Burmans, and we try to recruit 
Burmans. The Burman is ready for clerical work, though he is now com- 
ing on for manual work also in Upper Burma. 

M-2201, For other kinds of work, do you have less difficulty in 
getting Burmans ? — For station masters, assistant station masters and jobs 
like that, I am taking on nobody else but Burmans, that is people domiciled 
in Burma. 

M-2202. Is the Burjnans’ dislike of manual work due to their better 
economic condition, or is it due to their easy-going habits ? — I cannot 
explain why it is so. If you go into the forests, you will see a couple of 
Burmans with hand-saws sawing up sleepers, with sweat simply pouring 
off their bodies. Yet, they dislike doing earthwork. 

M-2203. Arc the Burmans as efficient as Indians ? — In clerical work 
they are just as good as Indians, but out on the permanent way they 
have not had experience and they are not as good as Indians, but in time 
there is no reason why they should not be as good as Indians. 

M-2204. In order to encourage more Burmans to take up such jobs, 
would you suggest putting some sort of check on the immigration of Indian 
labour into Burma ? — I should not put any check on any immigration. 

M-2205. If the policy of the Railways and other employers is to give 
encouragement to Burmans, and if you do not put any check on the im- 
migration of Indian labour to Burma, do you not think it will cause an 
oversupply of Indian labour and consequent unemployment and great 
distress among them in future ? — ^Butthe immi^ation is mainly of coolies. 
When we have a big construction or anything like that, it is quite impossi- 
Me to do it with Buman labour as there is not enough of it. In our 
memorandum we are talking of recruitment for permanent staff. 
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M-2206. Does it mean that for a very long period to come, Burma will 
have to depend on imported labour 1 — Yes, for many years to come ; there 
is no question about it. I would not therefore put any check. If the 
Burman has got to make good, he has got to make good by eflTiciency. 

M-2207. You say that the standard of wages on your^Eailways is com- 
paratively higher than that on Indian Railways, but at the same time the 
cost of living too is higher in Burma than what it is in India. Then there 
is no special attraction on the Burma Railways as compared with Indian 
Railways 1 — Excepting that they are getting more pay. 

M-2208. But if the cost of living is higher ? — I do not say that the 
cost of living is so much higher that it does not pay to come over lierc. 
It does pay ; otherwise why do they come ? They do not come because 
they love Burma, but because they can make more money. 

Jl-2209. Prom your statement it appears that you pay your gang 
coolies Rs. 15 to Rs. 17 ; you pay the gate-keopers Rs. 8 to Rs. 12 ? — The 
gate-keepers are pension jobs. 

M-2210. You pay the durwans Rs. 16 to Rs. 20. Do you think that 
these rates arc higher than what we have in India ? — Then why do they 
come, why do they stay t 

M-2211. Probably they do not get employment in India, and therefore 
tJiey are compelled to go elsewhere ? — ^^Vhy do they not go to some other 
employment instead of coming to me ? 

j\I-2212. How do you prove that you are paying higher wages as com- 
pared with the Railways in India ? — I could not give a direct answer to 
it, but I am quite certain that we are paying higher than the South Indian 
Railway and the B. and N. W. Railway. The statement in the memo- 
randum is not comprehensive enough. If you look at the establishment 
register, you will sec that the cooly gets higher than is shown in the memo- 
randum. 

M-2213. You have given the number of cases of accidents during the 
past five years : why do you not mention the amounts that have been paid 
as compensation ? — Inhere is the Workmen’s Compensation ‘ Act, and when 
we were a company we had the Company’s rules for compensation, and 
I pay whichever is higher. If you would like to have the figures, I could 
get them for you. 

M-2214. Why have you not made any remarks about the question of 
sickness insurance ? — We have no such thing. 

M-2215. Do you mean to say that you do not approve of the scheme ? — 
I can only put in force what the Government alloAv me to put in force. 

M-2216. CoL Russell : Regarding the statement you have given ou- 
tlie question of the nature of accommodation provided in each class, could 
we have copies of plans of Nos. 61 and 62 types of quarters ? — I hand 
them in. 

M-2217. Have these Nos. 61 and 62 been approved by the Medical 
Department ? — (Dr. Hayne) Yes, 

M-2218: What is the cost per room of No. 61 type ? — (Afr. Olascoit) 
61, single unit costs Rs. 706, and additional unii.«! cost Rs. 494 each. 
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M-2219. That means that if you lined them in barracks, the cost is 

494 f — ^You start off with Rs. 706 for the first unit ; for additional 
umts, if they are built in a long row, it is Rs. 494 each. 

M-2220. Is that the ordinary method of building quarters of that 
type ? — ^Yes, as a rule, 

M-2221. I take it that this type 61 is for the lowest grade of work- 
men ? — Up to Rs. 40 they get type 61. In our statement it is given as 
up to 30, but actually it goes up to Rs. 40. 

M-2222. Are you satisfied that type 61 gives sufiScient accommodation 
for a man, his wife and children ? — ^No. They are not built for men with 
families. 

M-2223. How many men do you put in these quarters ? — One man in 
one unit. 

M-2224. That is a room ? — ^Yes, but they do not have their wives 

M-2225. You give a single room to a single individual ? — Yes. 

M-2226. You do not double up ? — We are sup|)t)sed not to. Type 61 
when built, say, as a gang hut, is really one long dormitory the intermediate 
walls being left out. I will not say that there would be 6 men in 6 units ; 
there may be 8 ; they prefer the intermedial walls being omitted. 

M-2227. Do yon build in that fashion for the staff that you employ 
in Rangoon ? — No. That was for gang huts on the line. In Rangoon we 
have intermediate walls. The reason for the long dormitory without inter- 
mediate walls is that the gang men feel a little safer if they are all together 
in case they are raided. 

M-2228. How many District Medical Officers have you got for your 
29,000 odd workers on the Railway ? — {Dr. Hayne) We should have 
4 ; at the present moment we have got only 3. 

M-2229. Where are they stationed ? — At Mandalay, Insein, Toungoo. 
and one is on leave. 

M-2230. Is there a District Medical Officer in Rangoon ? — No ; he is 
in Insein. I do all the work in Rangoon. 

M-2231. How do you divide the 26 dispensaries and 2 hospitals that 
you mention ? Where are the 2 hospitals ? — At Myitnge and Insein. 

M-2232. What about Rangoon itself f — There is the General 
Hospital. 

M-2233. Do you depend on the General Hospital ? — Yes. 

M-2234. Do you find any difficulty in getting Railway workers admitted 
to the General Hospital ? — ^No. We simply write a letter, and they are 
' admitted. 

M-2235, Does that mean that the railway workers are given any pre- 
ference f — I do not think so. The letter goes to the Superintendent of the 
Hospital. 

.M-2236. Do you think that one General Hospital with 560 beds is 
sufficient hospital accommodation for a city with the population of 
Bangooh including Railway workers ? — (Mr. Glascott) Certainly not. 
It is the hospital for the whole Province, not for Rangoon alone. 
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M-2237. Are there any other hospitals ? — (Dr. Hayne) No. There 
is a women’s hospital and a contagious diseases hospital, but there is only 
one general hospital. 

M-2238. You do not think it is necessary that the Kailway should have 
a hospital of its own in Kangoon */ — I do not think so. 

M-2239. Sir Alexander Murray ; Does the Railway pay a special 
donation to the General Hospital % — They pay Rs. 1,000 a month. 

M-2240. Col, Russell : In Rangoon itself, ^how many dispensaries have 
you got — In Rangoon proper we have only one ; but there is another 
dispensary at Mahlwagon, which is only miles off. 

M-2241. What is the total Railway population in Rangoon ? — It is 
somewhere about a thousand or twelve hundred. ^ 

M-2242. You have no railway workshop here ? — No. 

M-2243. Would the workers in Insein exceed a thousand ? — In Insein 
itself there will be more than a thousand. 

M-2244. How many beds have you got in the Insein hospital ? — ^20. 

M-2245. How many beds arc there in the other hospital at Myitnge ? — 
There are 12 official beds, but we can make many more ; it is a very nice 
hospital, and there is plenty of room. 

M-2246. In addition to your District Medical Clfficers, what other 
medical staff do you employ ? — An assistant surgeon at Myitnge, an 
assistant surgeon in Rangoon, and in the districts at each dispensary there 
is a sub-assistant surgeon. 

M-2247. How many sub-assistant surgeons are there ? — {Mr, Glascott) 
The number of sub-assistant surgeons employed during 1929-30 was 31. 

You have a sub-assistant surgeon at each dispensary ? — (Dr. Hayne) 

Yes. 


M-2248. Does he travel up and down the line as well ? — Yes, in the 
small dispensaries. In the headquarter dispensaries they have only short ^ 
distances to run. I do not like them to have more than just about a 
station on each side of their headquarters, as I do not like them to be out of 
headquarters long during the night. 

M-2249. Have you and your District Medical Officers got any public 
healtli qualifications ? — ^Yes, the D. P. H. There is one going home this 
year who is going up for it ; the others have all already got it. 

M-2250. Are they all permitted private practice ? — ^Yes. 

M"-2251. Sir Alexander Murray : They are not whole-time officers ? — 
{Mr- Glasscott) They are allowed to take private practice. 

M-2252. Col, Russell : When you are sending in a list of your medical 
staff and distribution, would you add to it the number of sanitary inspectors 
you employ and say where they are ? — (Dr. Hayne) It will be in the 
annual report. {Mr. Glascott) On parte of the line that are a long 
way from our District Medical Headquarters, we subsidize the local Gov* 
eriiment Medical Officer. There is no part of our line which is not within 
20 miles of a dispensary and a sub-assistant surgeon. 
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iI-2253. Sir Alexander Murray : Have you had any complaints from 
your workers about lack of proper medical attendance i — (2)r. Hayne) 
No, 

M-2254. CoL Russell : Are the usual sanitary arrangements made in 
the workshops in the way of latrines, etc., for instance, do you have them 
in the workshop at Insein ? — We have septic tank latrines there. 

M-2255. Tn these workshops do you have water supply laid on into 
the sliop ? — Yes. 

M-2256. Are you satisfied that in the hot w^eather for instance the men 
are able to get a sufficient supply of cold water ? — ^Yes. 

M-2257. You distribute it by pipes ? — {Mr. Olasscott) There is a big 
overhead tanlc and service tanks inside the shops, and if they w^ant a drink, 
it coraes from the servic? tanks. 

M-2258. In the hot weather, the water will be hot ? — {Dr. Hayne) 
There have never been any complaints about it. 

M-2259. Are you satisfied that the w^ater arrangements are satisfac- 
tory ? — ^Yes. 

M-2260. Are bathing places provided in the workshops, where the men 
can conveniently wash themselves ? — {Mr. Glascott) We have not got 
special bathing places but in the workmen's lines w^e have got these stand- 
pipes put up at a height. They stand under these and wash themselves. 

M-2261. Sir Alexander Murray : You say that the Factories Act does 
not apply to your workshops : is that so ? — No. The Factories Act very 
much applies to Railway Shops and we are expected to set an example to 
privately owned .shops. The answer in the memorandum is a reply to a 
question about precautions with regard to humidity in cotton factories. 

M-2262. Col. Russell : What is your experience of the sanitary com- 
mittees that you mention in paragraph (27) ? — {Dr. Hayne) They are 
very useful, because one gets the engineering man there on the spot. You 
can show him what requires to be done and ask him to do it. The depart- 
ments work together, and get work done at once without referring to the 
head office. 

M-2263. They only meet quarterly ? — ^Yes, that is about it. 

M-2264. Is that enough ? — ^Yes. 

M-2265. Do the senior subordinates who are members of the sanitary 
committees take any interest in the matter between the quarterly visits of 
Ihe senior officers ? — {Dr. Hayne) Yes, some of them certainly do, and 
the better type of man takes a considerable interest in it. 

M-2266. So that you are satisfied they serve a useful purpose.? — ^Yes, 
\ am sure they do. 

M-2267. I take it malaria js one of your most troublesome problems ? — 
Yes, it is. 

M-2268. Have you a list of what are knowm as unhealthy stations t — 
{Mr. Glascott) I have a list in tjie office of the places in which we pay un- 
healthy allowance. 

M-2269. Will you include in your note a statement of the number of 
unhealthy stations you have got ?— Yes, I will send it in. 
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M-2270. Do you restrict the period for which staifs are posted to these 
stations f — Yes ; they are not supposed to be at an unhealthy station more 
than 2 years at the outside, and if they get sick they are moved. In fact, 
they never spend two years at an unhealthy station ; as soon as they look 
like getting sick they are transferred. 

M-2271. Sir Alexander Murray : When they are at an unhealthy 
station they get an allowance in addition to their pay, do they not ? — 
(Dr. Hayne) Yes. The trouble is that the system tends to have the 
effect of making the whole of the staff sickly because they all have to go to 
unhealthy stations in turn. Certain men like going to these unhealthy 
stations, for the advantage of drawing the extra pay. 

M-2272. Col. Russell : Do you transfer these happy individuals ? — 
They are transferred normally, but it is a pity. {Mr. Glascott) If they 
want to remain at an unhealthy station we leave them there, but they must 
get transferred in time because of promotion. 

M-2273. Have you any definite anti-malarial work ? — (Dr. Hayne) 
We are just doing some now. 

M-2274. Who is doing it ? — ^Dr. Carrier in Mandalay. 

M-2275. Is he one of your District Medical Officers ? — ^Yes. 

M-2276. Has he had any special training in that work ? — He goes out 
with the Government health ofSeer to learn about it. 

M-2277. You have no malariologist ? — There is very little to learn 
about it ; they are simply spraying. 

M-2278. I was wondering whether you had worked out a definite anti- 
malarial scheme on the advice of a skilled malariologist ? — We are trying 
it at Shwenyaune at the end of the Southern Shan States llailway, which 
is badly infected with malaria. Our medical department, in conjunction 
with the Director of Public Health, have been there ; the Director of Public 
Health has suggested various anti-malarial measures ; we have agreed to 
come in with anything they do, provided the people on either side wdthin 
a quarter of a mile will do the same. A railway line is only a strip, and 
it is no good my disinfecting all the borrow pits if the adjoining land is 
in a bad state. 

M-2279. You have not recommended to your Board any definite anti- 
malarial organization ? — {Mr. Olascott) We have cut back jungle which 
has improved conditions beyond recognition. Shwenyaune is like Venice ; 
it is a net-work of canals, 

M-2280. You say that bazaar w^agons carry stores over those parts of 
the Railway where there are no other facilities ; at what prices do you 
sell those stores 1 — We used to sell them at cost price, Rangoon. We had 
to put up the prices because we were accused of competing with private 
enterprise, so we now^ add the freight at railway rates. 

M-2281. WTiy do your medical staff take more leave than any other 
department ? — (Dr. Hayne) I should say they do not. I do not under- 
stand the figures on this point which appear in our memorandum. 
{Mf. Glascott) The ofiBcers of all departments take their leave when they 
can get it, but there is a huge engineering staff which come out for 4 or 5 
years and then leave the service. 
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M>2282. Col, Bussell : A table in the memorandum of the Railway 
Board showjs that the percentage of medical certificates issued on the Burma 
Railways is higher than on any other railway in India ; can you explain 
that ? — {Dr. Hayne) I suppose that Mu Valley accounte for most of it. 
When a man has three months’ leave and goes back to his home in India, 
at the end of that leave he very often sends in a medical certificate and 
applies for further leave. Three months’ leave is not long enough for 
them, 

Al~2283. Do you accept medical certificates from private practitioners ? 
— I have got to when the men are on leave in India and then it has to be 
countersigned by a Civil Surgeon. I do not in Rangoon because then they 
can come to me. The man can go to his own doctor if he likes, but he has 
also got to show himself to me. 

M-2284. KSupposing he is sulfering from pneumonia ? — That is a 
diff(jrent thing ; in that case we should go and see him. 

M-228r). Would a man suftering from a serious disease like that send 
for 3 "Ou ? — Ilis department let us know he is ill and then we go and see 
him in the house where he is. 

M-2286. Do you have any difficulty with regard to the medical certi- 
ficates of thes<> general practitioners — No, none at all. 

M-2287. Alexanfidcr Murray : With regard to that table of figures, 
W'ill you let us have a note amplifying your explanation with regard to 
medical certificates. 

M-2288. Mr. Tyabji : Would it not be better to abolish medical certi- 
ficates ? — (Mr. Olascoti) No, 1 must have a medical certificate if a man 
says he is ill. 

M-2289. But ought not a man to be given his leave merely because he 
is tired of work ? — He should ask for it in the normal way and not saj'' 
he is sick when he is not. No man in Government service can claim leave 
as a right. 

M-2290. It is a considerable expense to a man who is not earning much 
to go to a private practitioner to gef a medical certificate ? — Yes, but he 
can go to our railway practitioner free of charge. 

M-2291. I am speaking not only of Rangoon but of places all over 
Burma ? — In most places there is a Government doctor or a il^ilway doctor. 
Wc object to his going to, say, a place like Mandalay and getting a medical 
certificate when he in fact lives at some place miles away from Mandalay. 

M-2292. You have a very large temporary staff ? — This memorandum 
was written a year ago when we were doing a lot of construction ; now 
that construction is finished and the staff employed on that temporary work 
has gone. 

M-2293. Do you have temporary staffs in workshops like Myitnge and 
Insein ? — No ; there is the normal amount that we require to work the 
shops. 

M-2294. Are not there temporary people working for you in some cases 
for 9 and 10 years who are kept on a daily wage ? — ^No. Some people 
are on a monthly pay while others are on daily pay ; it is not a question 
of their being temporary. No man is permanent ; if the work comes to 
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an end any man has to go whether he is on the permanent staff or what you 
call the temporary staff. 

M-2295. You have a temporary staff and a permanent staff in the 
shops ? — Ho ; when we have a big press of work we take on extra 
men. 

M-2296. At Myitnge have you not temporary blacksmiths and car- 
penters ? — When we have a rush of work, yes. 

M-2297. Men work for 9 or 10 years and are classed as temporary 1 ? — 
No. There are no permanent men in the shops at all except the covenanted 
staff, and they are only permanent to the extent of their agreement. None 
of us are permanent. 

M-2298. You have labourers working for 12 annas a day ? — Yes, about 

that. 

M-2299. If a man works for you for 9 or 10 years you do not increase 
his pay ? — Not if he is a coolie. 

M-2300. Have you ever worked out the cost of living ? — ^Yes, several 
times. 

]\I-2301. With what result ? — The result I have come to is that the 
cost of living in Rangoon is extremely high ; I have made representations 
to get an extra Rangoon allowance ; we have a small one but it is not 
enough. 

M-2302. In the case of small accidents your workmen are not paid if 
they are ill for less than 10 days ? — It depends on the case absolutely. If 
they do not come under the Workmen's Compensation Act, that is not my 
fault. I apply the Workmen ^s Compensation Rules or our old Company's 
rules, whichever is the more generous. 

M-2303. Why do you say in paragraph 28 of your memorandum that 
the Factories and Mines Acts and Rules do not apply to railway work- 
shops ? — Because we have no such factories as cotton factories, and so it 
does not apply to us. 

M-2304. Are the khalasis on board the ships classed as skilled 
labour ? — I would not care to answer off-hand but I should think so. 

M-2305. Why do you divide them into three classes ? — I wish you had 
given me notice of that question ; I cannot answer it off-hand. 

Mr, Tyabji : Possibly we might have that information ? 

Sir Alexander Murray : Yes. 

M-2306. Mr. Tyabji : Are not the unhealthy stations used as punish- 
ment stations ? — Never. 

M-2307. With regard to the strike of 1921 you say one of the demands 
was for an increase of pay of Rs. 10. Is not that a mistake ? — I think they 
asked for more than that ; it was 9 years ago but if I recollect rightly they 
demanded a 50 per cent, all round increase. 

M-2308. The men demanded that the colour bar should be abolished ? — 
There is no colour bar. 

M-2309. I am stating the demands which the men put forward ! — 
Yes, but that is not true. 
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M-2310. They said that Mr. Craig had the discretion to pay Rs. 10 
for the best workmen, but as a rule he reserved this for Anglo-Indians. 
You speak of an illiterate anonymous letter, but formal demancb were 
made ? — ^Normally speaking no one at the head of a big administration can 
take any notice of an anonymous letter. As a matter of fact, I became 
Agent in 1919 ; I was on leave in 1920 ; I was out when this thing came* 
I think Mr. Patel was the spokesman for these people. These are the 
demands of the Rangoon station and you have unfortunately mixed it up 
with Insein workshop. 

M-2311. Yes, I have. — That is the difference. 

M-2312. In 1928 there was a case of a lathe falling and killing a man ; 
the lathe fell down because the ground caved in ? — I have no recollection 
of it and I cannot conceive how the ground could cave in under a lathe 
because yon could not have a lathe working unless you had a concrete 
foundation. If that happened, the Factory Inspector would soon make 
enquiries. 

M-2313. He did make enquiries. — I have no recollection of it. 

M-2314. Sir Alexander Murray : How long must a man overstay his 
leave before you feel justified in dismissing him ? — As a rule we do not 
dismiss them if they write and ask to go on leave without pay. Each 
case has to be dealt with on its merits. If a man writes and makes out a 
case that he wants another couple of months or something like that, we 
pass it if we possibly can. 

M-2315. You have no standing rule ? — No. 

M-2316. Do you discharge many men in the course of a year ? — We 
have to at times. 

M-2317. What is the usual ground for dismissal ? — It is generally 
something against the public safety : a bad case of a driver running against 
signals, a permanent way inspector neglecting to make the inspections he 
should have made. We do not dismiss if we can possibly avoid it. 

1\I-2318. You have instituted a system of good conduct marks ? — Yes, 
I have very little fining now ; the only department in w^hich we are com- 
pelled to maintain fines is the loco, department where, if a man through 
carelessness spoils a job, it may entail a heavy loss ; we are bound to fine 
a man for a thing like that. 

M-2319. Good conduct marks do not apply in that particular case f — 
It cannot. 

M-2320. You have a piece-rate system in the shops t — ^Yes. 

M-2321. How do you work it ? — ^We were on daily wages and then we 
introduced piece-work. It is very difficult to price the piece-work ; we 
put a gang on to a certain job ; they used to turn out, we will say, four 
of these in a day ; we said we would give them 20 per cent, more if they 
would turn out five, or something like that. We gradually worked it up 
in that way. It has been built up from the old daily labour costs of pro- 
duction. ^ 

l\r-2322. How long has that been in force f — 10 years I should think. 

M-2323. Has there been no change in recept years 1 — The rates have 
been adjusted from time to time. 
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M-2324. What steps have you taken to make first-aid easily available 
on your Railway ? — We have first-aid boxes in Railway stations and brake- 
vans. We give the staff a bonus for undergoing training in first-aid and 
we take it into consideration when the question of promotion comes up. 

M-2325. What is the law on the subject of attachments for debt 
incurred by your employees and what is your practice 11 — The Government 
rules lay down that a man who gets his pay attached must clear the debt 
in two years, or he will be liable to dismissal. We have a credit loan 
society on our Railway from which employees can take loans up to a certain 
amount provided they bring two or three sureties to back each applica- 
tion. In very bad cases, the man is allowed to resign, take his provident 
fund amount and pay off his debts. Such people we re-engage the next 
day. It is far better to do this than keeping the staft' in debt and exposing 
them to temptations of bribery and corruption. 

]\1-2lj2ti. What sort of staff can be members of your Loan Society ? — 
Strictly speaking, inemberahip is confined to members of the Provident 
Fund. We used to take^the Provident Fund amount at the man’s credit 
as security for the loan, but under the new rules we cannot do it, therefore 
we ask the man to bring forward two or three sureties. 

M-2327. Could an attachment order be put into effect even in the case 
of a man whose pay is less than what would entitle him to become a member 
of the Provident Fund '! — The attachment order is an order of the Court. 
We do not (piestion whether it is legal or no<t ; we take it that the Court 
has considered that aspect of the question. I think an attachment order 
can be put into effect irrespective of the pay the man gets. 

M-2328. Would you enquire and let us know the wage limit above 
which attachments are possible and below which attachments are impossible, 
and the number of attachments which you have had for the last two years ? 
— ^Yes, I shall let you have that. 

M-2329. Could you also let us have a copy of the “ Service Agree- 
ment ” similar to the one which the other Railways in India have ? — 

Yes. 

M-2330. Could you also tell us how many men you have discharged 
nr dismissed under the terms of the agreement during last year ? — I doubt 
if I can get it. I shall have to look it up. 

M-2331. Will you please refer to page 228 of the Railw'ay Board Memo 
I'andum to us and give us a similar statement with regard to the number 
and cost of the staff in three different grades during 1913-14, 1920-21, and 
1928-29 t — I can only give j'ou the Administration Reports of those year.s. 

M-2332. Have you adopted the new rules regarding discharge and dis- 
missal T — ^Yes. We have adopted them. 

M-2333. With regard to the cost of j our buildings, did you include the 
cost of land also in the estimate you gave us of the cost of your houses for 
labourers on less than Rs. 30 or Rs. 40 a month ? — ^No, we did not include 
the cost of land. We put up buildings on our own land. If we included 
the cost of land also, our figures would mount up very high 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 
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Eleventh Meeting. 

IIANUOON (Syriam). 
Thursday, 6th November 1930. 
(Morning.) 


Prurent : 


The Rt. Hon’ble J. H. Whitley (Chairman). 

Sir Victor Sassoon, Bart. Mr. 0. D. Birla. 

Sir Ai.bxander Murray, Kt., c.b.e. .John Cliff 

Mr. A. 6. Glow, c.i.e., i.c.s. 

Mr. Kabir-ud-Din Ahmek, lLt.-Col. J. H. Bussell, c.b<b., 

Bar-at-Law. i.m.s. (Medical Assessor). 

Mr. S. A. S. Tyabji, Assistant Commissioner. 


Mr. S. Lall, I.C.S. 'j 
Mr. A. Dibdin. I 


Joint Secretaries. 


(At the Syrian! Candle Factory managed hy the Burma Oil Company.) 

Statement by MA OHN SEIN, a Burmese woman candle packer. 

M-2334. I have worked here 5 or 6 years. I live in the barracks with 
my family. My husband works here. 

M-2335. My wages are Bs. 30 a month. 

M-2336. I work from 6 a.m. to 10-30 a.m. and from 12-30 to 1 p in 
am very happy at my work. 

M-2337. At one time I was ill ; I went to the Compwy’s hospital at 
Syriam. I received ho pay while I was ill. 

M-2338. It takes about a month to become efficient at my work. 

M-2339. Most of the women doing my work are single ; I am married. 
A pregnant woman is not given leave with pay. A woman giving birth to 
a child stays away from work for 8 monthh or a year ; some poor women 
come back after 8 or 9 months, but the better off women come back after 
a year. 

M-2340. I have no children. My husband and I are able to save 
about Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 a mouth. 

M-2341. I am not in debt. When I save money I put it in my father’s 
hands ; my husband agrees to that. 

M-2342. There are 25 packets of candles in each bundle ; I can padc 
100 to 120 bundles in a day. I am paid Rs. 1-8-0 for 100 bundles. 
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M'2343. I cannot say how many days I work in a year. I take one 
day 's holiday a week. I am paid for the number of candles I pack ; there 
is no recognized holiday with pay. 

M-2344. There is no pension or provident fund. We stop work cm 
most of the big Burmese festival dayf. hut wc get uo ])ay for those days. 


Statement by SUBDU AJAM, an Indian male candle packer. 

M-2345. I was bom here ; my parents came from Gorakhpur. My 
father is dead ; my mother and her children are here. I om-.e went to 
Gorakhpur with my mother. I obtained work here by approaching Mr. 
Anthony. 

M-2346. Formerly I was getting a daily wage of 13 annas but now I 
a.n paid on piece-rates and if I get more work 1 get more wages. 

M-2347. I get into debt. Last month October, I earned Rs. 20 ; in 
September I earned Rs. 14. 

M-2348. I am not married. I live in the village with my mother. I 
have three brothers and a little sister ; my brothers are not working ; I am 
the only member of the family working. 

M-2349. I have my own house and a big family and therefore we can- 
not stay in barracks. I should only get one room in the barracks and a 
family man does not care to stay here near the mill. 

M-2350. My brothers do not work because they have not found a job ; 
my brothers are small. My father built thV house ; he was working here. 


Statement by BHAOELU, a male candle box maker. 

M-2351. I come from Gorakhpur ; I have been here 12 years. My 

wife and family are in my country. During the last 12 years I have not 

been to my country. 

M-2352. I send my wife Rs. 5 or Rs. 10 a month ; besides that I have 

some money there and that is utilized by my wife. I have no 

children ; I have a wife, a father and a mother. I have not been to visit 
my wife during these 10 years because I am in debt and so cannot go ba(^ 

M-2353. I still owe Rs. 500 or Rs. 600. My father took the loan for 
my marriage and other expenses. How' am I to know how much the loan 
was in the beginning ? The debt was partly incurred on account of my 
coming here. Since 1 came hfere a lot of debt Ins been incurred by my 
father for daily expenses. 

M-2354. I get letters from home and 1 write home. I make boxes 
here ; my work is not r^ular ; when there is work to do I make Rs. 25 a 
month ; when there is less work I may make Rs. 12 a month. 

M-2355. I do not live in the barracks ; I live in a village. My coun- 
trymen are there and I like to be in their company ; if they all came here 
• to the barracks I should come too. T pay 4 annas rent ; T should not have 
to pay any rent here. 
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M-2356. It costs me Bs. 10 for food and Bs. 4 to 6 for clothing. X 
cannot go to my own country as I canuot maintain myself there. I have 
been working in this factory since I first came here. 


Mr. J. C. HOPE, Acting Works Manager, Mr. T. B. Q1B80N, 

General Manager, Mr. H. McINTOSH, Chief Works Assistant, aiid 

Mr. E. M. SHELVEBTON, Labour Welfare Superintendent, repre- 
sentatives of the Burmah Oil Company’s Beflnery Works, Syriam 

(Kangoon). 

M-2357. The Chairman : Mr. Hope, would it be possible for you to 
prepare a note for us giving fairly fully the actual scope of the activities 
of your welfare officer ? — (Mr. Hope) : — Yes. 

M-2358. Could we have 2 or 3 copies of his monthly reports and, if 
you have it, his annual report or a sort of summary of his work ? — Yes. 

M-2359. I understand that your system here differs from the one at 
Yenangyaung : you have a welfare officer, but not a Labour Bureau ? — We 
have a Labour Bureau, but the two are quite distinct. 

M-2360. The engagement of your labour is done through your office f — 

Yes. 

M-2361. Not through the Welfare Superintendent ? — ^No. 

M-2362. Is his whole time occupied in attending to the general wel- 
fare including the housing of your 7,500 workers ? — ^Yes. 

M-2363. He is moving about in the barracks ; he hsis a bungalow 
detached from your general works, where anybody can approach) him with 
any grievance of anj'^ kind ? — ^Yes. 

M-2364. Every grievance of whatever nature is investigated by him ? 
— ^Yes. 

M-2365. And such as seem to require further attention are brought to 
the notice of the Manager ? — Yes. 

M-2366. And in that way you have been able to get rid of hdksheexh 
being required for engagements and promotions and perhaps unjust dis- 
missals ? — Yes. 

M-2367. For how many years have you had this Labour Welfare Offi- 
cer ? — Eight yeafs. 

M-2368. You are fuUy satisfied as employers that he has been wdl 
w’orth' the cost ? — Yes. 

M-2369. Your people are more contented as their grievances, which 
may be small ibut very real to the individuals, have a chance of being heard 
and justly dealt with ? — ^Yes ; we are satisfied that is so. 

M-2370. Has it had any noticeable effect on reducing your turnover, 
that is to say, thie number of discharges f — It is rather difficult to say, be- 
cause we have been re-constructing our refinery recently and we have cut 
dbwn our labour very considerably. I should say from my own personal 
knowledge and experience here tWat our men are more contented and stay 
on. 

M-2371. I notice that you have, in the cause of efficiency, had to cut 
4own your number of workers from about 9,500 to 7,500, but where you 
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h!ad to dispense witli the service of any men you have given them a month’s 
wages plus the fare to return to their country ? — ^Yes. In ajl cases we have 
given them a month ’s pay in addition to what was due to them, to enable 
them to go back to their native places. 

31-2372. I understand you have a special system of registration of work- 
ers, including both the thumb print and the photograph, and a system of re- 
cognized leave, so that they could go with an easy mind at the end of their 
three years’ service lor their three months’ leave, feeling pretty sure that 
they could resume their occupation when they came back ? — They have 
three months’ leave for three years’ service. 

M-2378. With an actual pledge of re-appointment t — Yes. 

31-2374. That is if they do not overstay their leave ?-^Yes. 

M-2375. And extensions are granted in proper cases ? — Yes. 

31-2376. So that, in every way you do get a continuity of employment, 
which must be good both for you and the workers themselves t — ^Yes. 

31-2377. Cvould yon supply the Commission with some samples of the 
cards actually filled up ? — Yes. (Mr. McIntosh) : There is also the Service 
Book wliich contains the identification marks. 

31-2378. We have been told in some places that a system of registra- 
tion which involved a thumb print and a photograph would be strongly 
objected to : ha<s that been your experience here ISome of the men object- 
ed to it at first, with the result that we gave them certificates when they 
went on leave. 

31-2379. Do you find the objection removed now, after a period of 
years ? — Yes. (Mr. Hope) : At the time we started the system of taking 
phVitographs, they went on strike over it for 11 days. 

31-2380. Now they see that an advantage attaches to this registration 
and they willingly accept it ? — Yes. 

31-2381. l^ir Alexander Murray : The job on one of the cards is 
Works No. P.-89 ”. What would that job be?— (Mr. MoZnfo^fe) : Wax 
packer. He packs wax in bags. 

31-2382. How can you ear-mark it ? — It is the number which is really 
ear-mari‘ed. 

31-2383. How many men have been in the job since 1922 ? — Six. 

31-2384. And how many since 1924 ? — Five, on that number. 

31-2385 That particular job had 5 men in 6 years ? — Yes. 

31-2386. That is a big turnover ? — It does not represent turnover ; 
this merely records the men who worked on tWat numiber. Some of them 
were transferred to other numbers. 

M-2387. The Chairman : Mr. Shelverton, I understand you at present 
house about 2,200 workmen ? — ^Y es. 

31-2388. You are proposing to go further with that : what is your pro- 
gramme ? — (Mr. Oibson) : We have a scheme at our Dunneedaw instal- 
lation, on the other side of the river. We are actually going ahead with 
it now, and we are going to build houses for 900 people out of 1,300, and 
th^ere is a further scheme after that is completed. You have seen this 
morning the housing we provide in Syriam. We have acquired a piece of 
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land, and it is our intention to provide housing aeoommodation slowly as 
the men came into it. Our difficulty in the past has been to get the men 
to come into our housing. 

M-2389. We were told just now by a man that he preferred to pay rent 
in thfe village, rather than come into your barracks, because his friends 
lived there, and that if they capie along, he would also come in ? — I do not 
think we can provide for an unlimited number of friends. We do not 
object to the men bringing their friends on a two days^ visit ; they can 
have 5 per cent, of the total number actually living there waiting for em- 
ployment. 

M-2390. With regard to the Indians who come for three years and then 
go home for three months, is there any possibility of their bringing their 
wives with them, if accommodation was provided ? — T do not think so. 

M-2391. You have referred in your memorandum to the prevalence 
of venereal disease, owing to th!e disproportion of the sex ratio : you have 
no policy on that point ? — {Mr. Hope) : No. We provide a few quarters 
for married people. (Mr. Gibson) : The policy has been that if the 
Indians themselves showed any desire to live with their families, we would 
put up more married quarters. Where we have numbers of married 
people, we do i)ut up quarters for thtem ; we do not wish to get ahead 
of the demand. But I would not like to say definitely that if every 
laibourer was married and all of them brought their families, it would be 
possible to cope with the situation. Indian labour so far has shown no 
inclination to bring their wives with thtem, and therefore we have not 
really made any provision for them. If they did bring their wives, then 
the Company would have to consider it. Their general policy would be 
to house a, considerable number of their married employees. 

M-2392. If they were willing to do so, you would like to accommo- 
date them ? — If there were Indians bringing their wives, we should then 
consider putting up married quarters for them. 

M-2393. ]\Ir. Shelverton, from your experience of the past 7 or 8 
years and your close contact with these people, could you give us the 
reason wh|y they do not wish to bring their wives and children over 
here ? — (Mr. f^helverton) : That has been the custom for many years 
now ; they have never done it in Burma. They leave their wives in India 
and come over here as single men. 

M-2394. Is the reason because they have land ? — They have land in 
their country, and they want that land looked after. 

M-2395 We came across a case just now of a man who had been 
here for 12 years ; he had a wife in the country, and had not been hbme 
during the whole of that period : that seems rather an unhappy kind of 
case. He admitted to us that it was because of his heavy debt ? — ^Very 
likely that is the case. 

M-2396. On the question of debt, from your intimate experience of 
the workers here, could you suggest to us any steps that might be taken 
to relieve the unhappy position of indebtedness of many of them t — ^We 
hAve a credit and loan society htere, and we have been persuading the 
men to join it. 

M-2397. Has it been a success ? — (Mr. Eope) : This society was 
started in 1921 with 10 members and a capital of Es. 75. It has now 1,121 
members with a capital of Es. 2,02,540. 
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M-2398. Does that show what has been put in by the men ? — ^Yes. 

Is it not the case that they are always wanting to draw on it but never 
willing to pay in ? — They must put in thfe money. They become members 
by paying anything from Re. 1 a month. 

M-2399. Sir Alexander Murray : What is the amount of your ad- 
vances ? — The money is continually circulating. I have not got a note 
of that, but I have a copy of the list and value of the loans for thfe past year. 
I am informed that present loans amount to one lakh ; the balance is in- 
vested in Government paper. 

M-2400. Do they go on repaying or accumulating ? — They repay by 
monthly instalments. 

M-2401. The Chairman : When a man joins the co-operative loan 
society, does it free him entirely from the money-lenders : do they clear 
off all their debts ? — They are not supposed to go to a money-lender after 
having joined the society ; that is one of the rules. Tii most cases, after 
joining they have cleared off their debts. 

Sir Alexander Murray : How do you pay off the money- 
lenders ? — We 'advance the money to pay off the money-lender. 

M-2403. The Chairman : You do not yourselves call the money- 
lender and compound with him ? — ^No ; one of the members of the Com- 
mittee does it. 

M-2404. Mr. Birla : To what extent can a man get an advance ? — 
Th!ree months’ pay according to the rules, but the committee have discre- 
tion in the matter. 

M-2405. Has it to be guaranteed by some means ? — Either that or 
subscriptions in the society. 

M-2406. Mr, Tyabji : When a man leaves your service, how does he 
get back his subscrij)tion ? — He resigns his membership, and everything 
that is due to him is paid to him. 

M-2407. The Chairman : A considerable number of the members will 
be clerks ? — Yes, a good many, 

M-2408. So that, it really hardly touches the bulk of the workers on 
Rs. 30 a month ? — No. We have some of that class as members, but thteir 
percentage is small. 

M-2409. Mr, Birla : What happens to the money when a man is dis- 
missed for negligence or some other reasons ? — ^He gets his money back. It 
has nothing to do with the Company. The society is run by a committee of 
the workmen themselves. 

M-2410. Under no circumstances is the money forfeited ? — Never. 

M-2411, The Chairman : Do you have any attachments of courts 
against your wages ? — ^Y es, occasionally. 

M-2412. Could you tell us how many you have outstanding at the pre- 
sent moment, with the deductions that are being made from the wages ? — 
As a matter of fact we made a rule some time ago that if a man had an 
attachment made of his wages, he would be dismissed from thfe Company’s 
service, unless he took steps to have the attachment removed. 

M-2413. We heard of that on the oilfields : the same rule applies 
htere t — Yes. 
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M-2414. The purpose of that rule is to give the worker a larger power 
of resistance ? — {Mr, Gibson) : Some years ago we found out that there 
were a lot of clerks who were in debt, and we were getting showers of 
attachment orders. We instituted an enquiry, found out how the position 
was, relieved them of thbse debts against their provident fund, and told 
them that we would not stand the position again ; we pay them a good 
wage and we expect them to keep out of debt. 

jM-24ir). Is the rule strictly enforced 1 — To my knowledge yes. There 
are practically no attachment orders, and but for that rule there would be a 
larger number. 

iVl-2416. I take it as employers you object to being made debt col- 
lectors 1 — Ves, and we do like our stafiE to be in that unfortunate i>osi- 
tion. {Mn McIntosh) ; It discourages the money-lenders here. 

]M-2417. I sn])pose. if the law was altered so that the nun^s earnings 
wuld not be attached, that would discourage the money-lender from lead- 
ing a man into so much debt. As employers, you would be in favour of 
that law being general ? — ^Yes. 

]\I-2418. Mr. Cliff : Why did you change from 10 hours a day to 46 
hours a week ! — {Mr. Hope) : Because thko’e has been a great deal of 
labour trouble in India, and we wanted to be ahead of the times. 

M-2419. You have had no diflSculty with shorter working hours ? — 

]S'0. 

iM-2420. T notice that the shift workers work 7 days, 8 hours a day : 
is ther(‘ any difficulty about them having a w^eekly rest ? — As a matter of 
fact the question was discussed before the Chamber of Commerce two or 
tlir(*e years ago, and on behalf of the Burmah- Oil Co. 1 made some en- 
quiries among our men and they said they had 16 hours out of 24 for rest, 
and they did not want a holiday. It meant less j)ay and the men would go 
to Baijgnon more frequently and spend tWeir earnings there. 

JM-2421. Is there any practical difficulty from the i)oint of view of the 
eiui)loyers .’ -It simply means that we employ more men, although we 
would not pay more wages. We have that system in '^ome Departments as 
it is. where day shift only is worked. 

]M-2422. Can you tell us what your exemption is ? You say ‘‘ Com- 
T>h‘te holiday of 24 hours not possible under Works method of changing 
shift What is that. method I -(Mr, McIntosh) : The Factory Act says 
that at change of shift tlie men may work 16 hours in the 24, provided 
that at the next periodical change of shift he gets 24 hours off. Under our 
raetlibd, 2 shifts get’ 16 hours off each and the third shift 12 hours off. 

M-2423. Under that system, the maximum is 16 hours, and for every 
change of shift out of 3 he obtains 12 hburs ? — ^Yes. 

M-2424. The Chairman : It has been suggested to us that it would 
be better for the w^orkers if the Factories Act made provision for the 
24 hbiirs being from 6 to 6 if desired, instead of being necessarily from 
midnight to midnight : have you any view on that T — (Mr, Hope) : It 
would make no difference to us, as far as the process is concerned ;‘one 
will he as good as the other. 

M-2425. Mr. Cliff : It is stated in your note that the Labour Wel- 
fare Officer investigates complaints in connection with matters arising 
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out of employment : can hfe make representations in respect of grade of 
labour, wages, or anything of that kind ? — ^No. He will act in a case of 
alleged wrongful dismissal. 

M-2426. He cannot deal with conditions of labour ? — No. 

M-2427. What is the attitude of the Company towards trade unions ? 
Would you oppose trade unions being instituted here ? — ^No. 

M-2428. I noticed that you have boards here saying Trespassers are 
prosecuted Wli’at facilities do you give to friends of labour coming 
into tlje barracks / — Would a trade union organizer be allowed to work in 
the barracks ? — {Mr, Gibson) : Our desire about trade unions is that 
they should be properly organized and registered. At present there is 
no trade union organization here in the way that you have at home. Pro- 
vided they are properly organized, we are quite prepared to work in with 
any trade unions and to give facilities to the organizers to go to the bar- 
racks, or anything e^e. 

M-2429. What are the headman’s duties in the barracks t — {Mr, 
Shelverton) : He has to see that the barracks are kept clean. He has to 
look to thfc behaviour of the men, and where necessary he makes a re- 
port. 

M-2480. Are the headmen working in the refinery ? — They all work 
in the refinery. They get extra pay for that, and they get home leave 
with pay. 

M-24B1. How many beds are there in the Syriam hospital ? — {Mr. 
Hope) : There are 52 beds and the average daily attendance is 70 
patients. 

]\T-2432. You contribute one-third of the cost. ? — Yes. 

M-2433. Sir Alexander Mvrray : You have no maisfries in the accept- 
ed sense of the term ? — No, except for a few river workers. 

M-2434. Who handles your stuff at the jetties ? — Our own coolies. 

M-243r). Mr. Clow : Why did you change your system of recruiting 
your women workers through contractors to one of direct recruitment ? — 
Because they were being sweated. 

M-2436. You found that otherwise they would get more wages ? — 
TTiidoubtedly. 

M-2437. The Chairman : Was there any increased cost or economy 
to thfe Company ? — No. 

M-2438. Was the \vork done as well and as cheaply ? — Yes. 

M-2439. With much better conditions for the worker ? — Yes. 

M-2440, You are in favour of direct employment wherever practic- 
able ? — Yes. In 1919 we abolished the maistry system of recruiting en- 
tirely. Our men are now employed directly through the Labour Bureau. 
We do not recognize the ma4strie$ now for recruiting purposes ; the men 
come themselves. 

M-2441. ilfr. Clow : What happened to the maistries ? Did they 
strike ? — No. 
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M-2442. The Chairman : You put them into the position of super- 
visors only f— Yes. We never paid our men through the maktries as they 
do in Bangoon. But the maistries brought the men and no doubt took 
bribes for bringing them. 

M-2443. Are you confident that there is no bribery going on now f— 

I will not say that there is no bribery ; thtere may be, but we of course do 
not countenance it, and therefore the men resist attempts to extract money 
from them. 

M-2444. ]\lr. Sheh^erlon, you tabulate all the grievances, however 
small, that reach you, every month 1 — ^Yes. 

M-244r». Could you let us have copies of three of your monthly re- 
ports i — (Mr. Shelverton) Yes. 

M-2446. Could you tell us about how many complaints or matters you 
have to deal with in the course of a month t — 25 to 30. 

M-2447. You call them grievances ? — ^Yes. 

M-2448. What proportion of those come under different subjects ? — 
Five will be illegal or wrongful discharges ; about 2 will be about maistriei 
asking for bribes, and the others would be about quarrels with other men 
and domestic trouble^’. 

M-2449. Do you tabulate those for a year ? — ^No. I just have monthly 
reports. At the end of the year I make out a tabulated form showing how 
many cases I have investigated of complaints from workmen regarding 
dismissal, etc., and quarrels and disputes amongst the workmen. 

M-2450. If a complaint made to you is, in your opinion, a just one, 
you are in a position to be the advocate of the worker as against the 
Company ? — ^Yes. 

M-2451. You find the Company in nearly all cases is ready to accept 
your view as to the justice of the complaint ? — ^Yes, 

M-2452. Therefore, as far as your knowledge goes, there are no com- 
plaints left without a remedy ? — That is so. 

M-2453. Mr. Ahmed : You have expressed your sympathy with 
trade unionism and you tell us you have eliminated the maistries and con- 
tractor system ; wWy is it that your Company do not follow your example 
at Yenangyaung ? — 

Mr. Cliff : The evidence at the oil field was that they were in favour 
of and welcomed representations from a proper trade union. 

M-2454. Mr. Ahmed : With regard to engaging labour do you fol- 
low the same principles as are followed at Yenangyaung ? — (Mr. Oibson) : 
Not quite ; there are differences to suit the conditions under which we are 
working. We do not recruit through maistries either here or at Ihe oil 
field and we have nothing to do with contractors. We work through a 
labour bureau. Certain work is given out to contractors up there, but it 
is given out definitely to contractors ; it has nothing to do with the madstry 
system. 

^ M-2455. Sir Alexander Murray : Have you any seasonal work here 

or is it always steady employment f— Always steady employment. 

M-2456. Mr. Ahmed : You have sardars, have you not f — ^Men arc 
chosen to be headmen of the various barracks ; they are responsilble for 
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the cleanliness and order in the barracks. A headman may be anybody : 
he may be a tindal or the commonest coolie. He is a monitor in the bar- 
racks ; he has no control over the men at their work. In addition to his 
wages he is paid Es. 5 a month by the Company. 

M-2457. t^ir Alexander Murray : Are you working full time in the 
refinery ? — ^Yes, always full time. We are not working full time in the 
candle factory. 

]\I-2458, Js that why there are fluctuations in the wages earned t — 

Yes. 

M-2459. How do you estimate the wages of the candle factory ? — 
It is an average wage for the last 3 months of 1928 when we were working 
full time. 

M 2460. Mr. Ahmed : Do these sardars receive a salary of from 
Rs. 120 to Rs. 150 ?■— No, they only get Es. 5 a month paid by the Company 
in addition to their wages. 

M-2461. What are tlicir wages / — Their wages may be anything ; 
a man may getting 15 annas a day and receiving this extra Rs. 5 a 
month. 

M-2462. One of these sardar^ told me he got Rs. 120 to 150 a month ? 
— You must have asked one of the headmen who happened also to be a 
tindal ; for instance, Woyce Din, who is a tindal, gets Rs. 90 a month pay 
and another Rs. 5 for headman at the barracks, which makes it up 
to Rs. 95. 

JVl-2463, A worker in the candle factory told us he had been working 
there for 12 years, during which time he had not seen the face of his wife ; 
he said he could hardly maintain himself. If thfese people were given re- 
sidential quarters, tliey c(»ul(l bring their wives ; but you say : Let them 
bring their wives first and then we shall consider about residences for 
them ? — We already li^ave some married quarters. We watch the tendency 
of our labour and keep just ahead of the demands they make on us. We 
have 13 families at present living here. 

]\I-2464. Mr. Tyabji : Are your khtda^is treated as skilled workmen 
with reference to provident fund and similar matters ? — (Mr. Hope) 
Yes, all men earning not less than Rs. 30 a month are eligible for the 
T)rovident fund. 

M-246r). Do not a large number of thevse khahisis earn less than 
Rs. 30 ? — {Mr. McIntosh) The lowest pay of the cargo boat khalasis is 
15 annas a day ; they draw about Rs. 28 or Rs. 29 a month and therefore 
wo aid not be eligible for the provident fund. The launch men earn oyer 
Rs. 30 a month. {Mr. Hope) Men getting Rs. 1-3-0 a day (26 working 
days per month) or Rs. 30 a month are eligible. 

M-2466. Although these khalasis are skilled workmen, they do not 
enjoy the benefits of a skilled workman ? — {Mr. Gibson). It has nothing 
to do with being a skilled workman ; it depends on the wages. 

M-2467. Is there any reason why the provident fund should not be 
extended so that men earning less than Rs. 30 could join if they wished !•— 
We have looked into the matter and we think it is best that the provident 
fund ahould be restricted to men earning not less than Es. 30. Speaking 
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gwerally, I do not think that men earning less than Es. 30 desire to join ; 
in fact, 1 think it would be a hardship for them to do so. They cannot 
afford it. 

M-2468. Mr. Birla : In view of the fall of the prices of commodities, 
would not be better to make Bs. 25 the limit f — If the Commission are 
of that opinion, I have no doubt my directors will be quite willing to 
enquire into it. (ilfr. Hope). From the accounting point of view, it ig 
difficult to have a migratory coolie in the provident fund. 

M-2469. Mr. Tydbji : The labour policy at Syriam i.s different from 
that at Yenangyaung ? — (Mr. Gibson). Yes, in some points. 

M-2470. For in.stancc, they give 6 holidays a year with full pay, where- 
as you only give 3 t — (Mr. Hope) Possibly that is due to the fact that 
we employ a different kind of labour. The labour at Yenangyaung is 
moslly Burmese ; in the fields they must cater for the Burmese as being 
the predominating race. (Mr. Gibson) Our labour rules on the fields 
were arrived at as a compromise amongst other complaints after a strike. 

M-2471. Do you want a strike to make you increase the number of 
holidays here ? — ^No, certainly not. We could do it, but the men are 
perfectly satisfied. 

M-2472. At Yenangyaung they have a wprks committee, whereas 
here you depend solely on your Labour Superintendent ? — (Mr. Hope) 
Yes. 


M-2473. Do you not think it would be an advantage to have a works 
nommictee here ? — We did attempt to establish a works committee here 
at, one time, but the attendance was so poor that it was not worth carry- 
ing on. 

M-2474. Possibly that was because the members were nominated ! — 
No. (Mr. Gibson) At Yenangyaung an elected committee is in an ex- 
perimental stage and we have not had time yet to profit by their experi- 
ence. We should not have any objection to it if the workers showed any 
desire for anything of the kind. (Mr. Gibson) : Here we have so many 
different kinds of labour, whereas at Yenangyaung the jobs are more 
seatteixd. We do not need a committee here. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 
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The Rt. llon’ble J. H. Whitley (Chairman). 

Sir Victor Sassoon, Bart. Mr. G. D. Birla. 

Sir Ai.e.kander Murray, Kt., c.b.e. Mr. John Clipp. 

Mr. A. G. Clow, c.i.e., i.o.s. Lt.-Col. A. J. Jl. Russell, c.b.e., 

Mr. Kabirud-Din Ahmed, Bar-at- lm.s. (Medical Assessor). 

Law. 

Mr. J. Tait. 

U Aye Maung- 
Mr. S. A. .S. Tyabji. 

U IIla Bu. 

Mrs. Te Te Luce, Lady Assessor. 

Mr. S. Lall. i.c.s. ") 

> Joint Secretaries. 

.Mr. A. Dibdin. j 

Mr. A. B. MALLETT; Asstt. Mfuiager, British India Steam Navigation 
Company, and I&. J. 0. TBELEAVEN, Cargo Snperintendent, 
Britirii India Steam Navigation Company, representatives of Blessri. 
Bulloch Brothers, Ltd., Agents, British India Steam Navigation Com- 
pany Ltd. 

M-2475. The Chairman : Has yonr (^orapany for a long time past 
worked by means of this organization of a Cargo Snperintendent instead 
of contracting with a stevedore ? — (Mr. Malleti) It has been the prac- 
tice in ail of the chief port.s in India with onr Company including Rangoon. 

M-2476. What percentage of traflSc of the port of Rangoon does your 
Comjjany handle ? — Our Company handles 40 per cent, of the total ton- 
nage of ships and about 30 per cent, of the actual cargo, excluding coal and 
oil. 

M-2477. Mr. Cliff i. Would you give us an idea of your labour turn- 
over throughout the year — ^in the busy season and the slack season ? — Tn 
the busy season between January and March we employ on an average 
about 80 gangs of 1.5 men each— about 40 gangs each day and 40 gangs each 
night. It is equivalent to 600 men each day and 600 men each night. 
In April when the bu.sy season is gradually closing we employ on an 
average about 35 gangs each day and about 35 gangs each night, which 
is equivalent to 525 men each day and about the same number each night. 
In the slack sea/3on from May to December we have much less ; we employ 
on an average only about 22 gangs each day and about 22 gangs each 
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night, which is equivalent to 330 men for each day and about the same 
number each night. Thus we range from about 80 gangs in the ousy 
season to 44 gangs in the slack season. 

M-2478. Is there no variation in the number of gangs you employ 
each day in the busy season or in the slack season t — ^Yes. But the varia- 
tion is not so frequent in the busy season as in the slack season as the 
steamers work almost continuously in the former. The variation m the 
busy season would be from say 75 to 90 gangs per day and night and in 
the slack season from 40 to 54 gangs per day and night. 

M-2479, Your peak during the slack season is 22 gangs, p/us 5 gangs 
in reserve ? — ^Yes, per day. 

M-2480. Are any of these gangs permanently employed by the Com- 
pany ? — No, they are all casual labour. 

M-2481. When you come down from 40 gangs to 35 gangs and then to 
22 gangs do you give any ])riority of employment to those who have been 
longest with you and so on 1 Do you keep any record of the service of 
the men ? — No. I think many of the labourers come over here just for 
the busy ^shipping season between January and MarchlApril and leave in 
May. They generally stay here for three busy months and one slack 
month and then go away. 

M-2482. Is it your belief that the men come here for the busy season, 
work for three months and then go away ? — Yes, many of them do. 
Very many of tliem. The rest stay for 15 months, to get two busy 
seasons and one slack season. 

M-2483. Sir Victor Sassoon : Very many of them ? — How many would 
they be ? — I think about 400 to 600. 

M-2484. Mr, Cliff : What does it cost them to go to and fro ? — 
Single fare is Rs. 9-8-0. Then there is the tax of Rs. 2 on passengers 
leaving Rangoon. 

M-2485. Do you notice any variation in the personnel of your gang 
maisfri^s ; are they pretty regular or i)ennanent ? — (Mr. Treleaven) 
They are fairly regular ; they do not change much. 

M-2486. The Chairman : Does the gang rnaistrif pay his labourers 
immediately after he receives the wages from you, or does he wait till tlia 
next shift comes along ? — I think he pays immediately after. If there 
were any delay we should probably have complaints about it. 

iVJ-2487. Mr. Cliff : Do you expect any practical difficulties if you 
wanted to pay wages direct to the labourers ? — ^Yes, I think there would 
he many difficulties. We once tried to pay the Burmese labour direct. I 
began to pay the coolies individually. Before I paid four or five coolies 
the foreman of the gang came along and argued and this man was not in 
the gang and that man was not in the gang and so on. Naturally I had 
to f^sk several other labourers before I made sure whether a particular 
man was really working in the gang or not, because I had no list giving 
the na»ries of the persons working in the gang, being casual labour. 

M-2488. The Chairman : You had several men slipping into the 
queue to draw wages without doing any work f — ^Yes. 
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M-2489. Mr. Clif : Had you to pay additional wages on account of 
these extra men ? — ^No, but the difficulty was to confirm which men had 
actually worked in each gang. 

M-2490. With regard to overcrowding in tenement houses occupied 
by labourers, do you think that the labourers could get additional accom- 
modation if they wanted to ? — (Mr. Mallett) No, I do not think they 
could get it in the busy season, as Rangoon is very crowded then. 

M-2491. What is the kind of legislation which you contemplate in 
order to prevent overcrowding ? — ^My predecessor wrote the memorandiun 
In view of my previous remark, I do not see what legislation can be in- 
trodU‘*ed. 

M-2492. When you have about 40 gangs employed in the busy season, 
ho\v many shifts would each gang get in a month ? — I think eacii gang 
would get from 22 to 25 shifts a month, so each labourer would earn from 
Jis. 38-8-0 to Rs. 42-12-0 at the rate of Rs. 1-12-0 a day. We endeavour to 
rotfite the gangs so that one gang may not get a great deal more than an- 
other gang. 

i\l-2493. How many shifts would each gang get in the slack season 
when you have only about 22 gangs working ? — During the slack season 
the men do not get so many shifts. I think they would average 14 or 15 
shifts in a month, that is each man would earn from Rs. 24-8-0 to 
Ks. 26-4-0 in a month. 

M-2494. Mr. Birla : Do you recruit all your labour in Burma or a 
part also in India ? — We do not recruit any labour in India. The head 
matstry and the gang mmstries make up their gangs from labour available 
in Burma. 

M-2495. Has your Comi)any got some agents in India to recruit labour 
and do they get commission for such work ? — We have no agents for re- 
cruiting labourers ; we have recruiters in the Coromandel Districts to re- 
cruit and assist Deck passengers. 

M-2496. What is the object of your having agents to recruit pas- 
sengers ? If a man wants to come to Rangoon will he not find his vray 
to your steamers ? — ^When the system was originally started the inten- 
tion was to assist the coolies living far away from the coast to reach our 
ships and also to encourage them to migrate to Rangoon. But now the 
recruiters simply assist the coolies to the coast and in connection with their 
passages. 

M-2497. The Chairman : Have those agents anything to do with 
their subsequent employment t — ^No. 

M-2498. Mr. Birla : What is the total number of passengers recruited 
through your agents in this way ? — I do not know ; we are only Agents in 
Rangoon. Perhaps the Calcutta Managing Agents might be able to give 
you the information. 

M-2499. What commission is paid to these agents for recruiting pas- 
sengers ? — I do not know. 

M-2500. When there is so much of unemployment in Burma among the 
working classes, why does your Company encourage people of the work- 
ing classes to come to Rangoon ? — As stated before, the Recruiters assist 
coolies wishing to come to Rangoon. 
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M-2501. Since your agents are paid a commission on the basis of the 
ninnher of passengers recruited, is it not possible that they might adopt 
objectionable methods to induce people to go to Rangoon without caring 
wlietJier there is any chance for their employment here or not 7 — ^I£ 
objecticiiable methods were employed the Company would soon hear of it 
and put a stop to it. 

M-2502. With regard to payment of wages to the labourers do you 
make yourself sure that the maistry does not employ less than the slated 
nujii])er of men in the gang and appropriate some portion of the wages to 
hiinsoll' 7 — We have a supervisor on board the steamer who makes out the 
pay roll, the Chief Officer of the ship signs it and then it is checked by the 
head maistry and the head clerk. We have thus four checks and it works 
all right. 

M-250n. How are the wages that you pay the head maistry distributed 
among the head maistry^ the gang maistry^ and the gangmen who are the 
real workers ? — The head maistry is on a fixed pay of about Rs. 70 a 
month. The gang maistry is paid Rs. 2-1-0 a day for the days he works. 
The coolies are paid Rs. 1-12-0 a shift. In addition to these there is a 
custom in Rangoon by which there is always one man short in the gang. 
When 1 ask for a gang of 16 men, the maistry will supply only a gang of 
15 men. The pay of the 16th man is divided between the head maistry and 
tne gang maistry- This custom has been in force for many years, and is 
till' custom of the port. 

^i-2504. The Chairman : Are you sure that the maisiries do not get 
any other jjerquisite in addition to half the pay of the 16tli man ? — Yes. 

M-2505. Would there be any difficulty in adding that customary pay- 
ment to the salary of the head maistry and the gang maistry and getting 
rid of this fiction of the 16th man 7 — (Mr. Treleaven) There will be 
difficulty, because the gang maistry is not a permanent man. He is only a 
casual labourer. 

M-2506. If there were only 14 men instead of the customary 15, how 
would you find it out and what would you pay ? — The bill is checked by 
the Supervisor and Chief Officer on board and if there were only 14 men 
we would pay only for 14 men, plus of course one extra, as customary. 

M-2507. Mr. Birla : Is this custom of having one man short in a 
gang universal for all kinds of cargo, or does the number vary with 
different kind of cargo ? For instance, it has been suggested that in flic 
case of tiles, if a gang is expected to have 20 men they will have only 
17 and the maistries will pocket the wages of the three men who are not 
employed. What is the actual practice ? — (Mr. Mallcit) The total num- 
ber of the gang depends on the kind of cargo handled, but it is always 
only one short, whatever the kind of erfrgo handled. 

M-2508. Not shorter than that ? — ^No. 

M-2509. Does not the maistry pay the workers less than what he 
receives from you as wages for the workers ? — If the maistry paid the 
labourers less than what he got from us on their behalf, we should have 
heard complaints about it. The maistries very often pay in the office it- 
self. 

M-2510. Have the labourers ever complained to you about such prac- 
tices T--No. 
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M-2511. Have you come across the interesting document which was 
filed as an exhibit in the Court of the Additional District Magistrate in 
Rangoon in 1925, relating to the partnership between Yellamilli Narayana- 
swami and Ilamdevu Audinarayana who were working as contractors to 
yonr Company ? It was stated in the exliibit that 

(1) Whilst according to the order of the Company there should be 

17 persons for a gang for every ship having a cargo of 

bags, we will send 15 deducting the remaining two persons^ 
profit accruing by such deduction. 

(2) Whilst according to the order of the Company, there should be 

20 persons for a ship having a cargo of tiles, we have been 

sending 17 deducting the wages of these remaining persrnis 
in respect of each gang aforesaid. 

(3) Whilst there should be 8 winchmen for every steamer we have 

been sending four deducting the wages of the remaining 
four persons in respect of the above. 

(4) Whilst the Company was giving lis. 1-13-0 for every gang 

maistry, we have been paying Rs. 1-8-0. In addition to the 
sum of annas five thus saved in respect of every maistry, the 
sum of Re. 1 of every bill. 

Was your attention drawn to these very serious allegations i — Neither Mr. 
7'rc'k*Hveu Jior 1 nas in Rangoon in 1925. 

M-2512. Was any action taken by the Company as a result of the 
allegations made in the document ? — I do not know. I will have to look 
up the case. 

M-2513. Is the state of atfairs the same now as it was in 1925 ? — No. 
If such a state of affairs existed now we should certainly have compiaiuts 
about it. 


M-2514. Mr. Clow : Do you recruit any seamen here ? — No, all our 
seamen are employed in Calcutta. 

M-2515. Suppose a seaman fell sick, how Avould you make up the 
shortage ? — We have always a number of ships in port and we can trans- 
fer men on similar articles from one ship to another with mutual consent, 
or replace them from Calcutta. 

M-2516. Do you employ one stevedore ? — Yes, occasionally we give a 
ahip to Mr. Harikrishna Pillai as he has been very helpful to the Company 
on various occasions. 

M-2517. Not because you need him, but because of past services ? — 
Yes, it is done in recognition of past services. 

M-2518. Do you deal with cases of workmen ^s compensation here t — 
Yes, but through the local Commissioner for Workman’s compensation. 

M-2518- A. Are you correct when you say that your hours are ten a 
day ? — There is a mistake in the memorandum. The hours are from 6 a.m. 
to 5-0 p,M. and again from 6-0 p.m. to 5-0 a.m. — 11 hours a day. 

M-2519. Has it always been so or has it altered since the memoi*andum 
was written ? — It has always been so. 
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M-2520. Ts there any rest interval in the middle of the day f — No, 
* there is no fixed rest interval. The gang goes on working all the time 
cargo is alongside, bnt two or three men go off for food and rest in tarns. 

M-2521. Suppose the work was unfinished at 5 o’clock, what would 
happen ? — It is continued by the next shift which comes along at 6 
o’clock. 

M-2522. Would there be any difficulty if you allowed them to take 
their rest interval in shifts at feed hours, some at one time and others 
half an Hour later and so on 1 — ^Yes, because that would delay the loading 
of the ship. Even now they get a lot of intervals, for meals and rest, 
whilst slings are being made up in the cargo boats or on the wharf and 
whilst empty cargo boats are being shifted and full ones being got into 
posilion alongside the ship’s hatches. 

M-2.523. Do you not think that work of this nature is too taxing to 
do all day long in a climate of this kind ? — The men do not work con- 
tiniiOiisly for 11 hours. Though they are on the ship for 11 hours they 
may not work for more than five or six hours. Tt depends on the arrival 
of cargo. 

M-2524. Sir Alexander Murray : How many gang maistries have you 
got on your register ? — About 90. 

M-252.'). Would you give ns a statement shoAving the total number of 
maistries that you have and the total number of shifts worked in a year 
so that Ave might see how many shifts each maistry gets in a year. — Yes I 
can let you have one. 

M-2526. How do you see that the work is shared fairly among all 
the maistries and that one maistry does not get a great deal more than an- 
other ? — {Mr. Treleaven) : Generally I leave it to the discretion of the 
head maistry. But if I find from the labour bills of the maistries that one 
maistry is getting more than another in one AA'eek I adjust it next week and 
as far as possible see that the work is shared evenly among all the maistries. 
But when maistries shoAV very good results this is taken into consideration 
to enable us to keep labour up to a high standard such as is very often 
required on mail steamers, which have a limited stay in port, and have to 
sail to schedule. 

M-2527. You said that the head maistry gets a fixed pay of something 
like Bs. 70 a month. You also said that he gets half the wages of the extra 
man in each gang. Suppose you have 80 gangs working during the busy 
season the head maistry will get the wages of 40 men or Rs. 70 a day in 
addition to his monthly pay ? — ^Yes. 

M-2o28. Rs. 70 a day is a very big sum t — (Mr. Mallett) : That could 
be used as a very good argument that the maistry does not “ bleed ” the 
coolies. 

M-2529. The Chairman : It is a method of evading income-tax ? — I 
hope not. 

M-2530. Would it not be better to abolish that system and have the 
payment direct instead of this indirect payment t — ^That could be con- 
sidered. It would, however, be preferable for stevedores and the Com- 
pany to have the same iqrstem. 
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M-2531. Sir Alexander Murra/y : Could you send us a statement show- 
ing in parallel columns the number of men you employ and the number 
employed by any other stevedore here in Rangoon for doing exactly the 
same type of work f — I will endeavour to do so. 

M-2532. I take it that the rates of wages you have given in your 
memorandum are the old rates before the strike occurred ? — ^Yes. 

M-2533. Will you tell us in what way you were affected by the 
strike V — The hartal was declared on Monday night. On Tuesday morn- 
ing we worked a certain number of ships and a few more that night. On 
Wednesday morning we were working fairly freely. On Wednesday 
night one of the stevedores increased the rate by 4 annas and on Thursday 
morning all the shipping coolies went on strike. 

M-2534. Sir Victor Sassoon : You said in answer to Mr. Cliff that 
your peak load in the busy season would be about 1,350 men including 
your slack season it would be about 735 men plus 

about 5 spare gangs. That makes a difference between your busy season and 
your slack season of about 600 men. How many of those 600 do you think 
go back to their country in the slack season ? — It is very difficult to answer 
that question as we keep no record of such casual labour. But, as stated 
before, 1 think about 400 to 600 go back to India after a busy season. 

M-2535. I suppose there is a w'ay by which you could make a guess. 
If the whole 600 men went home there would be as many days work in 
the slack season per man as in the busy season. But you have not got 
that ; you have only got 14 to 16 days instead of 22 to 25. In view of the 
fact that you are only having 14 to 16 days and in view also of the fact 
that even in the slack season your requirements are more stable and more 
evenly spread than other people, are not you really in a position in the 
slack searon to cut down the number of gangs that you use so that you 
could employ your 735 men for more days ? — The maistries recruit and con- 
trol the gangs. We have about 90 maistries and endeavour to give each a 
fair share of the work. If, in the slack >season, a maistry has not his ori- 
ginal full gang formed at the commencement of the busy season, owdng to 
some of the men having returned to India, he presumably borrows men 
from other maistries to get a full gang whenever he is offered a shift. 

M-2536. What I want to suggest is that if you could decasualize a 
part of your labour by encouraging a certain number to go home you would 
be giving more wages to those who remain and you would be helping the 
housing problem in the monsoon when they cannot sleep out in the roads* 
and have to sleep under cover in a very restricted accommodation 1 — I do 
not see how the Company could decasualize a part of such casual labour 
under maistries. If the men "want to go home after the busy season they 
go ; if not they stay and endeavour to get work from either ourselves, 
stevedores or mills. 

M-2537. If 600 of your people went home the rest would be employed 
for abfmt 22 to 25 days whether in the slack season or in the busy 
season ? — ^Not necessarily, with 90 maistries taking turn and turn about. 

M-2538. Although you call it casual labour, I take it that a large 
number of your workers will be working more or less regularly for your 
gang maistries t — ^Yes, that is so, generally speaking. 

M-2539. So that if you could devise a method by wffiich 600 of your 
men, or let us say a percentage, 4 or 5, went home before the monsoon 
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you would be paying the balance something nearer the busy season wages 
than >ou are to-day 1 — ^My contention is that quite a number of them go' 
home cl their own accord. 

M-2540. The figures rather show that they do not ? — ^No record is 
kept by us, as the labour is casual. 

M-2541. Let us take your own labour. You said yourself that you 
decrease the number of gangs in the slack season. I am suggesting that 
you should decrease it a little more. Instead of decreasing it from 80 to 
40 you can decrease it from 80 to 30 and employ those 30 more or leas 
regularly which would encourage them to go- home and thus make the 
housing problem less difficult ? — The Company does not decrease the 
number of gangs. It employs less gangs in the slack season, according to 
its requirements than in the busy season, the work being divided between 
about 90 maistries. I do not see how your suggestion could be carried out 
the labour being casual. 

M-2542. The Chairman : Your present policy is to spread the work 
over foe number that remain ? — ^Yes. 

M-2543. Sir Victor Sassoon : On what principle do you decide as to 
which gang maistries should be kept on and u hieh should not in the .slack 
season ? — Some of the gang maistries thera.selves go home and as far as 
possible the work is sj)read over between the others. 

AI-2544. 1 thought that the number 40 given by you was a fixed num- 
ber ? If the number depends upon those who leave then you will have 8i) 
gangs if none of your gang maistries leave and only 40 if half of them 
leave. Will you tell us how you arrived at the figure 40 ? 

The Chairman : On what principle do you reduce your gangs from 80 
to 40 as between your busy season and your slack season f — [Mr. 
TreUaten i : There is no principle. The position is as explained by Mr. 
Mallctt. 

IH-2r)45. Sir Victor Sassoon ; It just happens that half of them do 
i-eguiadj go home ? — I should think so. 

M-2.'54G. Mr. Ahmed : I understand that there is unemployment among 
the l.'ibour class and that the question of employing a labourer is entirely 
in the hands of maistries who go to India for the purpose of recruiting 
men ! 

The Chairman : We have been told that they are all recruited hero in 
Eangoon and that maistries do not go to India to recruit. 

M-2547. Mr. Ahmed ; You think that gang maistries get their supply 
of labour here and that they do not go to India to recruit f — [Mr, 
Mallcit) : That is so, aa far as I know. 

M-2548. I take it that it is not your concern to see whether the 
maistry gets his supply of labour from India or from here t — The head 
maistry and gang maistries form the gangs from labour in Rangoon. 

M-2549. I suppose the head maistries are selected by you ? — ^Tes, the 
head maistry, we have only one head maistry. 

M-2550. These head maistries are much better off than the labourers, 
are they not t — ^Yea. 
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M-2551, Does the head madsiry look after the messing of any of the 
men under him ? — (Mr. Treleaven) : I do not think so. 

M-2552. Sir Victor Sassoov : Does the gang maistry arrange for their 
messing ? — I think quite a lot of them live together ; in many eases tne 
whole gang live together. 

M-2553. The gang maisiry might arrange for their mc'ssing ? — I should 
not be .surprised at all if lie did it. 

M-2r)r)4. Mr. Ahmed : WIio looks after these labourers when they are 
sick 'i--(Mr. Midlett) : If they have an accident on board we send them 
to the General Hospital ; if they are sick they can go to the General 
Hospital. We have a Comiiany^s doctor also for the Indian shore staff 
by the name of Dr. Choudhry, to whom any one can go. 

M-2oo5. May 1 know whether Dr. (Uioinlhry attends on your staff at 
the w’oik spot or in his own jirivate place ? — (Mr. Treleaven) : In his own 
private plaice, or on board in the ease of an accident necessitating a doctor’s 
presence. 

M-2556. Who are the people that can go to liini for treatment at 
your ^'iiarge ? — Any one who takes a chit from any of our Chief Officers 
that ilie injury w^as caused during the course of work. In other cases of 
sieluitss the man has to pay his owm bill or otherwise go to the General 
Hospital wdiieh is free. 

M-2r)57. Mr. Cliff : There is no medical attention during sickness " 
Only as just stated. 

M-2r)r)8. Mr. Ahmed : Do these people get any recognized leave ? — 
{Mr, Mallcll) : No, they are all casual labour. 

M-2r)r)f). ^Are they entitled to any ])ension ? — No. 

M-2r)6(). T take it that there is no direct relationshij) lietween you and 
the labour ? — We know some of the coolies’ faces. We kno^v that a good 
)naiiy of them do Avork more or less regularly for us. Any coolie can 
approach the Gargo Superintendent or Assistant Cargo Superintendent on 
any matter. 

M-2561. The coolies names arc not registered in your books ? — No. 

M-2562. Mr. Tyab,fi : I think you said that the lowest number of 
jieoplo you emplo.A^ during the slack season is about 600. Is it not possible 
for you to employ these 600 permanently throughout the year ? — That is 
a question which could be considered. It is one which does not rest with 
ino but with the Managing Agents at Calcutta. It is practicable, I think. 

M-2563. If yon did that it would greatly decrease casual and seasonal 
unemployment, and those men wrho laiow that they would not get employ* 
menl during the slack season w ould either try to get work elsewhere or go 
home ? — It would assist in that direction. 

• Sir Alexander Murray : Only so far as the B. I. S. N. Co.’s labour 
is concerned. 

M-2564. ilfr. Tyabji : If you had to employ them permanently then 
the question of difficulties of direct payment would disappear ? — We could 
make direct payment to anyone employed permanently. 

M-256t5. Sir Victor Sassoon : Probfibly you would get men at cheaper 
rate If you were to engage them permanently ? — ^Yes, I think so. 

LIOHCL 
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M-2566. Mr. Tait : Is it not a fact that on some days of the week 
yon would have employment for only a number of your total labour force 
while on other day» of the week you would require almost double that 
number ? — ^Permanent labour could only be considered for our minimum 
requirements. 

M-2567. liir Yivior Sassoon : You count on a minimum of about GOO ? 
— That is only a rough estimate. I should have to consider the 
figure and position more carefully. 

M-2r)G8. Mr. Tijahji • l^ui you not luive quite a number of fatal acci- 
dents on your boats this year 1 — Three Burmese coolies were killed, and 
there was a droAvning case. There may have been other cases w^hich I do 
not recollect for the moment. 

M-2r)Gf). From the (lovernment report I find that you had six fatal 
accidents and one temporary disablement. May 1 enquire whether you 
pay compensation in such eases /--Yes, all eases go through Mr. Page, who 
is the Commissioner for w^orkmeu’.s compensation. 

M-2r)7(). In your ships have you had any fatal accidents with regard 
to gassing in holds ? — We had one. 

M-2r)71. What action nas taken in r(*gard to that -It was immediate- 
ly reported to the Poliee and to the Port Health Officer. 

M-2r)72. Was any action taken to prev('nt accidents of tliat nature / — 
Esitra Acntilation has been })iit in the ship. As a matter of fact, w^e have 
not been able to find out definitely from what source tlie gas formed. 

M-2r)73. r Hla Hu : You know that aci-r>rding to tin* j>i‘oposals of the 
Conciliation Board you have to emploj^ Burmese and Indian labour on 
50 — aO basis I — Yes. 

M-2r)74. Do you recruit the Burm(‘s(‘ through tlic Burm(‘sc liabour 
Bureau (.17r. Trclenven) : Just after the Bureau started I made our 
Burmese labourers register themselves at the Bureau. * 

M‘2r)7f’). Thai was after you took tliem in, but wluui \ou want<‘d fur- 
ther Burmese labour did you indent through the Bureau ? 

]M-2r)76. You are not sure wliether all \oiir Buiauesv* labour have 
registered themselves at the Bureau or not ? — At the present moment 1 
do not know% but T kncAv at one time that they were all registered. 

M-2r)77. Are they as efiiei(*nt as Indian labourers / — Not as yet. 

M-2578. From a business point of view will you be glad overturn thi*^ 
arrangement of taking Burmese and Indian labour in equal number^ f — 
(Mr Mallet t) : The Shipping (\)mpanies agreed to accept the Conciliation 
Board's proposal to enqdoy Burmest^ and Indians. The Burmese are 
improving and w^e are just Avatching the position to see w^hether they can 
perfoim the Avork at the same economic rate as the Indians. 

M-2579. Ihe (Chairman : Has it l^eej) more expensive ? — (ku'tainly. 
Inex]>€rienec(l labour is always more expensive than trained labour, 

M-2580. Does it remain in I he same position now’ as it Avas six months 
irgo ? — No. it is imjiroving very greatly. 

M-2581. Sir Victor Sassoon : Do you antici])atp that they would 
improve to such an extent that they w^ould cost no more than the Indian 
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labour ? — We are watching the pasition very closely. Though at present 
they are not as economical 1 do not see any reason why they should not be 
in time and with training. 

M-2582. U Hla Bu ; 1 understand that soiiu* stevedores arcj thinking 
of overturning the present arrangement if Government refuse to make up 
th(* loss incurred by the employment of Burmese labour by giving a sub- 
sidy. Do you not agree with me that if the present system is changed it 
might lead to a strike ? 

The Chairman : That will be a prophesy. We must be satisfied that 
they are improving very greatly. 

M-2583. You have not put before us any complaint that that they 
are too great a burden on you ? — As I said, they are improving. We are 
seeing whetluH^ they can come down to the same economic rate as the 
Indian, but if they cannot something will of course have to be done. 

M-2r)84. You arc doing yom* Ix^st to let them improve t]»(‘ir capa- 
city think .so. 

M-2r)8.'). With r(‘gar(l to the eiigagemeni of seamen, I think you said 
that soimdimes the\ are transferred from one sliip to another. We ha\(* 
been told sev(‘ral times that seamen object to work under any except their 
own serangs. Have you found that diflficully here ? — No, l)ecause such 
transicrs are generally mad(‘ only for short period.s. 

M-2r)8(i. As soon as may he, if the man desires h<^ can trtd back to his 
origifiai shij) ! — That is so. 

(Tlie witnesses withdrew.) 


Mr. W. T. HENRY, Manager, and Mr. THOMAS COBMACK, Assistant 

Manager, representatives of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Co., Ltd., 

Rangoon. 

M-2587. M)\ Cliff : Where is the an hole of your labour engaged ! — 
(Mr, Tlrnra ) : All our labour is taken on in Burma, principally in 
Rangoon. 

M-2o88. Do r uiulerslaud correctly that you (mgage the certificated 
men and the serangs eiurage the crews ? — Roughly that is correct. 

M-2589. (^an you tell us the number of the certificated men, serangs, 
•ecunnies, drivers niid tindals, and also the numbei* of crews ? — Serangs 
292 ; drivers and tindals 520 ; secunnies 219, and the crews roughly 
about 2,500. 

M-2590. (-an yon give us the total number of vessels including the 
dumb barges and flats ? — 615. About 250 vessels are under steam and 
the balance are flats and dumb barges. 

M-2591. Have you got any idea of the number of offering for 

employment ?-~In legard to certificated men avo reckon that about 7.4 
per cent, are sts^king employment at the present time. In our memorandum 
we have given the figure as 5.3 per cent, but at the present time it is 
dightly more owing to slack trade and general depression. 
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M-2592. How did you arrive at that figure 1 — That is according to 
our books. 

M-2593. That is the luimber on your registers ? — ^Yes. I would like 
to explain that uncertified labour is not registered by us. 

M-2594. With regard to certificated labour, can you give us the num- 
ber of applicants offering for employment as distinct from the number on 
your books ? — 1 am afraid I cannot. 

J\I-2595. You cannot help the Commission with regard to figures of 
unemphnnuuit amongst the men who offer for wmrk ? — ^No. 

M-2596. ISir Victor Saswo}i : Does that 7.4 pej‘ cent, men who are 
oil your rcigister represent those who are anxious to get work, or does it 
merely re])resent tho.se who have their names on the book although some 
of them are working elsewhere u])Country ? — It represents the number 
who are anxious for work. 

M-2597. It is a live register, and yon liave gol 7i ]>er cent, roughly 
waiting for vaeaneies ? — Yes. 

M-2598. Mr. Cliff : I caniint gather 1‘rom your memorandum the 
amount of regular employment Avhich your men obtain with you in a 
year is extremely difficult to say that because of them are engaged 

for tlie entire' jioriod of the year wiiile others are engaged for 10 or 11 
months only. 

M-2599, What iiercent^ige are engaged for 12 months in the year / 
— J think 90 jier eent. will be a fair figure. 

M-2600. Do you provide any housing at all ? — We provide a small 
house for our certificated people when they are out of a job. We do not 
provide any aecommodation for others. 

M-2601. Mr, Cliff : There is no house accommodation for crews who 
are returning on leave or who an* being transferred? — {Mr. Henry) : No ; 
w^heii they are going to their country they stay on board tlu'ir steamer until 
tlu'y leave. 

M-2602. Is there no need of tc'inporary sheltc'r for them here in 
Rangoon ?- -We have never thought it necessary to provide it. 

M-2603. IIoAV is illness dealt w'ith when it occurs on boards ? — Sick 
men are sent lo hospital. We subscribe to all the riverine station hos- 
pitals u]) and doun the river. Any man who is ill is sent to hospital 
and treated. 

M-2604, Whmi you sa>' he is sent to hospital, does that mean that 
he is accompanied to hospital ? — If he has to be accompanied, yes. 

M-2605. Can this Commission take it that where a man is taken ill 
on board and put on shore he does receive proper attention f — ^Yes. 

M-2606. The Chmrman : For your subscription is there a guarantee 
of proper treatment of your own servants f — ^No, I do not say that ; but 
they are treated, as far as we know, quite satisfactorily, 

M-2607. Col, Bussell : We have heard that in certain cases of illness 
men are put out on the river bank and yon do not know where they go ; 
is that so ? — I know of no such cases. 
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M-2608. Mr. Cliff : A man on the shi]) on which we travelled said 
he had been sick and whs put ashore at Mandalay ; that he had to wait 
there for 3 months before he could get back in your employment again ? 
— If he had rejmrt^d to the agent at Mandalay, he wo\ild immediately 
have been sent bark to Rangoon. If they wish to be sent to liangooii we 
w’ould always send them back. 

M-2609. The Chairman : Is that generally known amongst your 
staff ? — I think so. 

M-2610. Mr. Cliff' : How do you deal witlj accidents ] — \V> adopt 
the terms of the Workmen’s (Compensation Act, although inland steamers 
of less than KK) Ions register do not come under it. The Company volun- 
tarily deals uith its emplojws on those lines in the case of all accidents. 

M-2611. Mr. Clow : Are any of yonr steamers more lhaii 100 tons ? 
— Yes, the larger ones, but tlie greater number are nol. 

M-2612. The Choirnutn : f take it yon would have iio objection to 
the Act being extended to cover cases like yours ? — We should have no 
objection at all. 

M-2613. Mr. Clil) : Do you pay wages on board ? — In the larger 
steamers, yes ; \vjtii r(*gaj*d to the smaller steamers if in Rangoon wages 
are paid in the godowii office ; if at an oiitstation wages are paid by the 
Company's Agent. 

M-2614. Who is responsible for payment ? — In the eas(‘ of a large 
steamer the lhiro])ean eommander and European engineer pay the men. 
In the case of the smaller creek steamers an office assistant pays the seraug 
and the driver, and they distribute the money to the members of the 
crew. 

M-2615. On tJie larger steamers does the comma ndej’ ])ay each man 
direct ? -No, he jjays the deck serang and the Engineer pays the engine 
serang, and tlj<‘y distribute it. 

M-2616. Have >ou any record of the conditions of labour and rates 
of pay of the crews of dumb barges and flats ? 

7'hv Chairman : Thev come under the Company’s control, do they ? 
—Yes. 

'M-2(H7. Would you pul iu a statement ou that matter ] — Yes. 1 

M-2618. ^^r. Cliff : If the men desired to baud together iu a trade 
union organly.ation, would that be welcomed or op})Osed by your company / 
— It would not be opposed by this (k)m|^auy ]>rovided it was run on ap- 
propriate lines. 

M-2619. By “ a])i)ropriate lines do yo\i mean conforming to the 
Trade Union Act ? — Yes. 

M-2620. So that there would be no opposition by yonr (’ompaiiv to 
a union working under the Trade Union Act ? — There would not, 

M-2621. Mr. Tyabji ; How do the wages of serangs i-ange betw(*eu 
the figures of Rs. 46-8-0 and Rs. 151-8-0 whieli you give ? — There is an 
annual incT’case of Rs. 5 if work is satisfactory. The serangs are graded. 

M-2622. T think it would be useful to have a list showing how many 
men there are in each grade. I suggest there are far more in the Rs. 70 
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grade and practically none over that f — It depends on the man’s certi- 
ficate : if he does not hold a second class master’s certificate, he cannot 
be put into the higher powered vessels and naturally he cannot be given 
as high pay as a man commanding such a vessel. A man’s pay also 
depends upon bis length of service. 

The Chairman : I do not think that information would be useful. 

M-2623. Mr, Tyahji ; Are these serangs and drivers in permanent 
employment ?— Yes, that is to say, as far as the service allows. 

M-2624. Have you contracts with certificated omi)loyees ? — The cer- 
tificated nie)i ;!?*e given service books and an* registered, while the nn- 
certifieated men are not. There is no contract in either case. The photo- 
graphs of the registered men arc put in a book for identification pur- 
])oses. 

M-2625. T'he Chairman : The registered men are treated as being 
on your ])ermauonl staff subject to employment being available ? — ^Yes. 

M-2626. Mr. Tyahji : Tf you have no employment for one of these 
registered imm, dr> you uot put him asliorc ? -At times when we hav(‘ to 
reduce the nuiuhcj* of vessels that are nuuiing it is unfortunately neces- 
iary to send some of our employees ashore. 

M-2627. The Chairman : That is so in pverv country in tin* world t 
- Yes. 

M-2628. Mr. Tyahji : Is there not » boat which starts at 4 p.ni., 
reaehinp its destijiation at 7 p.m. tlie next day — Tlii>r(‘ is a creek steamer 
which le^ives Raii<yoon at 6 p.m. and arrives at the de.stination at 3 p.m. 
the followinp: day. T think : and then the launch has a full day off. 

M-2629. When the launch has a full day off in Ranyroon. the erew do 
not get ashore hnt have to clean up and receive proods ? — For the best part 
of the day they are not employed ; they have to do a certain amount of 
eleaniuir. 

51-2630. They are ou call ?— On these runs in Avhich there is nipht 
rniinin;' we ari’anfje to «;ive the launch a clear day so that the crew may 
have a rest. 

M-2631. Mr. Clow : Are the crew on duty from 3 p.m. to 7 j).m. 
the next day ?-On this particular run the vessel is running from 6 p.m. 
to 3 j).m. the next day. The entire crew is not working all the time ; there 
is one serang in charge with two secunnies who take chai'go of the wheel in 
turns, so that there is no man continuously employed for 21 hours. A 
number of the crew are sleeping during that time. On certain Express 
services that \\v i-un at night for the convenience of the public it has to 
he done. 

M-2632. Mr. Tyabji : Have you given orders for the reduction of 
the firemen t indal so that the hours of work are increased ?— 
{Mr. Cormack) No, in the case of two small launches plying outside 
Rangoon on very short runs, probably three hours in the morning and 
three hours in the afternoon, the engine tindal has been removed within 
t^e last month ; but these launches have such very short, runs, only 6 to 8 
hours per day, that this reduction is no hardship to the erew. 

M-2633. With regard to riverine employment are all your launches 
registered with any Government department ?— Our larger vessels are 
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registered ; the smaller ones are not, but they have to come up annually 
for survey. 

M]-2634. Is there any Government report in which the number of 
people employed and the accidents in your service are mentioned f — Xo, 
w <3 make nc return for our men afloat ; any accident wc return through 
the Compensation Act Board. 

M-2635. 1 think in 1929 in the compensation return th(M*e is only one 
accident with regard to your service ? — I could not say. 

M-263(i. Mr, Tait : Do you find that employees once engaged by 
y<tur Company stay with you for a long [leriod of j^ears ? — Yes, we have 
)wany long service men. We have a man ai»eil 73 who must have been ^vith 
ns for nearly 50 years. 

M-2637. Sir Alexander Murray : Must a man work with yon till 
he i.s 73 before lie can retire ? — No ; he retired from the service a 
nnmbej* of years iigo, but returned because he liked the service so much. 

M-2638. Mr, Tait : You say that suitabh‘ meji are encouraged to 
get certificates to qualify themselves for promotion ; what do yon do t 
— (JIfn Henry) We coach them when they are going up for their 
examination ; ne give them a bonus of lbs. 100 if they get through it ; 
we pay their fees for the examination ; if a man gets through his 
examination for second class master, he bi^comes entitled to an immediate 
increase of lbs. 10 in pay. We give him 2 mouths off to study if he wishes, 
a)id during that 2 months we pay him at the rate of Ks. 40 a monih. I 
am speaking of serangs. 

M-2639. Sir Alexander Murray : Do you do that for the secuunies 
to enabl(‘ them to become serangs r — No. I tbink the examination is lew 
arduous. 

M-2640. Jlfr. Clow : Are any regulations iiu))osed as to the qualifica- 
tions of a man to command any of your steamers ? — Yes. 

M-2641. Is the certificate granted by yon or is it one approvtnl by 
Government ? — It is a Government certificate ; an applicant for that 
certificate must be over a certain age. have sei'ved a certain number of 
years and must pass an examination. 

M-2642. In the case to which Mr. T\abji referred of what appears to 
be a very long run of 23 hours, how' many men on board would hare 
certificates ? — The seraug and both the seeunnies. 

M-2643. Are the men divided into watches in a case like that ? — • 
There is no real watch system, but they relieve one another. 

M-2644. Is there a double eiw oji board sufficient to man the ship 
twice over ?--To steer the ship, 

M-2645. But are there twice as many as are necessary to man the 
ship f — ^No ; but the crew during this ]>eriod of the voyage have no work 
to do. 

K-2646. When they come back how Jong are tl»ey off duty .'— From 
6 a.in. until 6 p.m. the next afternoon. 

M-2647. They are not on call at all during that period ? — They have 
to clean up fheir boat and so on ; for the greater part of the period thcQr 
can rest. 
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M-2648. Supposing you want to discharge a man, do you give him a 
month’s notice or what ? — They are paid monthly and they have a month’s 
notice. 

Mr, Tyabji : T thought the witness just said that if there w^as no 
work for a man they would discharge him. 

M-2649. Mr. Clow : Suppose a ship has to be laid u]\ do the men 
get a month’s notice of that ? — No. I am sorry I am wrong there ; they 
do not. 

M-2650. Do they get a day’s notice ? — Yes, or thereabouts. 

M-2651. Is that clearly understood in the contract ? — There is no 
contract., 

M-2652. The Chairman : Do these men only know at tht' end of the 
trip that there will he no more work for them for a period ? — There are 
occasions when that is so, but these reductions are not very frequent. 
{Mr, Cormack) It also requires a few days to lay ii]) a slenmer ; a man 
is not paid off the moment he arrives. There is always a C(»rtain amount 
of work to he done if a vessel is to he laid up ; this may extend to as 
much as a fortnight or three weeks in the larger steamers. 

M-2653. Mr. Clow : What is the difficulty in the way of ])ayin‘' the 
men their wages themselves ? — (Mr. Henry) The uncertificated men are 
not registered vith us ami we really do not Icnow lliem. At on(‘ time we 
tried to register all our uncertificated employees ; we tried to give them 
all a service book and take fmger prints and a photogra]»h. We endeavoured 
to ^introduce tJiis and it almost led to a strike ; the erews did not 
wish to do this. Whether tliey thought we had some ulterioi- motive I do 
not know, but we had to give it up. 

M-2654. Supposing you liad a 6 months' agreement as in the case of 
sea-going ships ? — A sea-going ship makes a call perha])s once in one or 
two months, whde onr vessels make several calls each day. We find 
a man will join a steamer at Rangoon and leave it at Prome, Ins ydace be- 
ing taken by some one else there without onr knowledge. If it suits the 
men it suits ns too. 

M-2655. It suits you to haA’e the men constantly changing at ports ] — 
We have no registration of these men and we are not abb* to prevent 
their clianging. Conditions are different in tlie low water season from 
what they are in the high water season ; the same vessel will carry 
twice as much cargo in the high water season. Onr terms of service are 
therefore not regular ; Ave could not give a man a contra<*t. In the low 
water season we ]*equire more vessels to carry ihe same quantity of cargo 
as in the high Avat(»r season on account of the draught of the river ; 
there are more employees in the 1oa\^ Avater season than in the high Avatei* 
season. 

M-2656. Do yon not think it Avould he pi'acticable to give these men 
more regularity and security of employment ? — Under the conditions 
just explained this Avould not be practicable. No desire on tlie part of 
the men for a 6 months’ contract has cA^er been expressed. 

M-2657. But do you not see from the point of labour that Ihe exist- 
iug conditions can hardly be regarded as satisfactory ? — I do not think 
that has ever been represented to us by the men. 
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M-2658. The Chairman : Because they are not vocal as a body 
On the contrary, we receive many petitions. 

M-2659. Mr. Clow : In a sense, under the present system, they are 
not your emploA^ees ? — ^We pay them. 

M-2660. I am referring to the uiicf^rtificated men ; you do not pay 
them ? — (Mr. Henry) It is our money that pays them, anyw^ay. 

M-2661. Do you not think it is an unsatisfactory syslen) to leave the 
choosing and appointment to men who are poorlj^ paid as are some of 
these serangs and are therefore open to many temptations ? — The system 
has w’orked satisfactorily. 

M-2662. For whom ? — For both tin* serangs and tlie ciews. 

M-2663. Sir Alexander Murray : Certain men (*-an take leave after 
2 years’ service ; do you insist on their taking leave — Yes ; tliey can 
take np to 8 months. This leave applies onh^ to certificated men. 

M-2664. So far as uncertifieated employees are concerned, you do not 
know that they exist ? — We have not got tliem registered for the reason 
previously given. 

M-266r). Who sees that there is tlie full comj)lcment of men on each 
vessfd ^-~The Marine Sn]u?rintendent ami Fleet Engineers inspect and we 
have agents up and down tlie river who also inspect. 

M-2666. Do yoiir vessels ever \vork with a man or two short ? — No, 
thej'c is no chance of that ; vessels leaving Rangoon are very carefully 
cheeked, crews a)e mustered. At out-stations Iht* Company’s agents look 
after the crew’s .and check them. 

JVr-2667. If that is so, what objection is there to pulling their names 
in your books ? - Wo did this up to 3 or 4 years ago but we found that on 
pay day the men whoso names were in the pay book could not be produced 
when their names were called and it was merely a waste of time. 

M-2668. If there is any diffieidty alrmt registering the iiiejj in your 
books, you could at least register i^ach job in your books ? — Thein* is no ob- 
jection to that ; but we cannot identify the individual men. A vessel 
leaves Rangoon in the morning with 4 laseiirs on board and when it stops 
for the night the same four lascars will probably be on board ; but when 
that vessel leaves next morning there may 1)0 four difierent lascars on 
board. 

M-2669. Cr, Clow : The names of these men are actually shown on 
the pay register on board, are they not Cor mark) The vessel’s 

pay book has the names in it ; the names of the serangs and secmiiiies are 
correct, but I am afraid the names of the lascars are fictitious ; they are 
not the names of the men who are actually in the posts at the time. 

M-2670. Mr, Ahmed : The Captain ap|)oints the s<*rang at his own 
entire discretion, appointing Avhomever he likes ; is not that so 
(Mr. Henry) Yes. 

M-2671. Any number of serangs apjdy for tlie jol) ' -Yes. 

M-2672. And the serang in turn selects his men Yes. 

The Chairman : Yes, that is all common knowledg(». 
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M-2673. Mv, Ahmed : Therefore as far as the ai)])()intment goes 
the Captain can appoint anyone ? — If a man* appointed by the serang 
does not carry out his work, the Captain orders the serang to discharge 
the man and get another. 

M-2674. But the Ca])tain can api)oint a serang according to his own 
discretion for any (?onsideration ? — ^Ile appoints the serang, yes, 

M-2675. And also the crews who are appointed by the serangs can be 
Appointed at the descretion of the serangs for any consideration that they 
like ? — Yes, the serang appoints the crew but of course they must be efficient 
in order to iriaintain their jobs. 

M-2676. But there arc any number of (‘fficient erews available here 
and all over India ; is not that so f 

The Chairman : 1 am not quite sure whether your so-called question 
is a suggestion or not. Are you suggesting there is a brib(» taken by the 
Captain ? 

Mr. Ahmed : Mr. Clow’s report is with us and it is printed. 

Mr. (low : Tliere is not a w-ord of that. 

The (Itairman : If you make a suggestion, put it straight and let us 
all uuderstand what it is ; do not let ns liave it, as it wer(\ round the 
eorner. Ts that your suggestion ? 

Mr. Ahmed ; Yes. 

The Chairman : Y’'ou wdsh to ask the witnesses : do the Ca])tHini 
take a consideration for the engagement of serangs ? 

Mr. Ahmed : Do you know about it ? — T do not know and T should 
be verv^ surprised to hear that such a jiractiee existed. 

M-2677. The Chwirmaa : Do you know’ that serangs in their liirn 
take considerations from the men f— 1 do not know'. 

M-2678. Would it come to your knowledge if it took ])iace to any 
extent f —It niiglit or it might not. 

M-2679. Mr. Ahmed : llegardiiig hours of work you say “ Condi- 
tions under A^diich sf^rvices are conducted make it difficult to give a definite 
daily period of work, or to define ‘ working hours ’. ” Do you count the 
number of hours they have to work in a fog ? — The position we wdsh U 
make clear is that a steamer may have certain hours of running to do in 
a day, but if she Jrets into a very bad channel or experience a fog which 
may detain he)*, w^e could not possibly lay down that she would only run 
from 6 in the morning till 6 at night, because she might be in diffieulties 
in a very bad channel and might have to run till midnight. 

M-2680. If there are fogs, tides, channels or groundings, they have 
to work ovei*tiine. What is the average number of hours they have to 
work -On the average 9 hours a day. 

M-2681. Some of your crews say that they work not only 10 to 12 
hours, but they have to clean the engine, wdiich takes a long time. Can it 
not be said that they work for 16 hours a day ? — (Mr. Connaeh) That 
is not in accordance with our experience. 
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M-2682. Col. BusseU : Is it the case that you turn around so quickly 
sometimes that the cleaning of the engines has to be done before they cool 
down t — (Mr. Henry) There may l)e an occasional case like that ; I 
do not say it docs not happen. 

M-2683. Mr. Ahmed : On the question of Avages, you .say “In addi- 
tion to the aboA’e, Serangs on certain services or work draw commission.” 
What is that commission 1 — The maximum commission that a Serang can 
draw in addition to his pay is Rs. 75. 

M-2684. Do they get it from the crews or from you ? — They get it 
from us. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 
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U BA SI, Bar-at-IiRw, and U TUN WE, Representatives of the Burmese 

Labour Bureau. 

M-2685. The Chairman : The Burmese Labour Bui'eaii (ianie into 
existence in June of the present year, following on the shipping troubles 
•which took place in May ? — {U Ha Xt) — Yes. 

M-2686. I take it that the aim oC your Bureau, put .generally, is to 
promote the interests of Burmese unskilled labour, to find openings for 
•them, and also to guide them to jilaees ivhere there are openings for 
their labour ? — Quite so. 

M-2687. You have devoted yourself, iu the first in.stanee, only to the 
question of shipping labour. Am I right that you intend your Bureau 
to be a permanent organization if possible, that will promote the interests 
of Burmese unskilled labour in other industries besides that of 
shipping ? — ^Yes. 

M-2688. With regard to the fifty-fifty agreement, we have been told 
by other witnesses that the .system adopted by those who are trying to 
work the agreement is one of turn and turn about by ships, one ship 
worked by Indian labour and the other by Burman labour. I understand 
you have registered some thousands of workers. Taking the ships that 
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are being worked by Burman labour, does your Bureau take part in the 
selection of the men who are to work on that system ? In what way are 
they being selected to take their places on the turn and turn about ? — 
(V Tun We) : The Burmese Labour Bureau was constituted on the 
12th of June. Immediately after its constitution, a register was opened 
calling for Burmese labourers who wanted to work on sliipiiing labour. 
A considerable number came forward. We wrote to the shipping agents 
and stevedores in Rangoon intimating to them that this Bureau has been 
formed to look after the interests of Burmese labour, to make them 
efficient, so that we might serve the stevedores as Tvell. We requested 
that Burmese labourers should be recruited from those who have re- 
gistered their names with us, but with the exception of Captain Rushall, 
no other stevedores have recruited through us ; they have recruited 
Burmese labour on their own responsibility. 

M-2689. Did you offer to providj‘ llu* nun.slrics or gauiuju ! — We offered 
to provide the gaungs as well as the coolies. Even in the case of Captain 
Rushall we have not come to a definite settlement. Our proposal was that 
the work of supplying labourers and the postings should be entrusted 
to the Burmese Labour Bureau, but he would not agree to our suggestion 
to give us the postings. But he does take only the Burmese labourers 
who have registered their names with us. Further than that the Bureau 
has not been successful to do anything. 

;M-269(). He maintains his own right of selection ont of the names 
on your register ? — Yes. 

M-2691. Some people ha\e said, as you know, that the Burman will 
not stick for any length of time to the strenuous and persistent labour 
demanded of a cooly. How does your experience agree with that, or 
does it deny that ? — Captain Rushall employed 16 gaungs ; 2 out of them 
were discharged and 14 still remain. The number of coolies has changed 
to a little extent. Those of the Burmese labourers who work for Captain 
Rushall have persisted in their work. 

M-2692. Out of 16 gaungs 14 have j)i*()ved satisfactory and are still 
being employed ? — Yes. They are being employed since the last riot. 

M-2698. On the question of restrieiion of Indian immigration you 
do not go further than merely to say that you advocate the restriction of 
Indian immigration : have you had time to consifler that proposal in 
more detail ? — ^No, we have not had time to consider this (piestion in more 
detail. 

M-2694. You have no actual ])ractiea] ])r()posals that yon would like 
to put before the Commission on that subject ? — We have none. 

M-2695. When you talk of restriction on immigration do you mean 
restriction in numbers ? — ^We mean the number of coolies coming into 
Burma from India, 

M-2696. That is to say, no cooly should be allowed to come in^o 
Burma from India without some sort of a permit f — That is the idea. 

11-2697. It would mean some kind of control, whether by employei'S 
or by Government, on the other side before they depart f — T should think 
that arrangement on the other side would be more convenient. 
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M-2()98. Are you familiar with the system that applies in the case of 
Ceylon ? — No ; we have a very vague idea about it. 

• M-2699. You quite sec no doubt that as long as Burma is a province 
of India it would he a difficult thing to suggest that free movement from 
one province to another should be prohibited ? — That is so, because the 
question of inter-provincial migration rests with the Government of 
India ; the Burma Government have no powers in that respect. 

M-2700. Supposing the Government of India were t(» agree to a 
lestriction of emigration from India to Burma, there might be a similar 
demand from Bombay to Madras or Bombay to Bengal : naturally the 
Government of India Avould have to treat all these provinces alike ? — 
It may be so ; but in Burma the question of Burmese labour has become 
very aeute, and we have to do something a!)out it. 

]\1-2701. Of the ])resent number of Indian immigrants of the coolie 
class, liow many in your estimate can be replaced by Burmese labour ? 
'S\'oiild you put it at 50,000 or 100,000 ? — It is very difficult for us to 
give a definite number. There are a good many Burmese labourers 
available, now, and if any resjmnsible employers or Governmeni come 
forward and find out what is the number of Btirmans available, immigra- 
tion to that extent should be ]iinite<l. The (luestion of nnem})loyment in 
Burma should be gone through first. 

M-2702. Your point is tlial Government slionld estijnate iinw many 
Burmese labourers there an? who are willing and eomi)etent to take the 
places of Indian labourers, and having done that the quota of Indian 
immigrants should ])e limited in accordance with thal ? — Yes. 

M-27(h'{. On the question of housing, I s(*e that you a(lvo(*at(‘ a huild- 
ing policy by the Rangoon Pt^velopment Trust. May 1 take it that your 
views generally are those that are embodied in the draft Bill proposed 
to be introduced in the m^xt session of your Legislative* Oouneil ? — I 
believe it has not been published yet. We have not seen it. 

M-2704. Perhaps it is a matter of common knowledge that the addi- 
tional Re. 1 tax on the departing rndian emigrant and the expanding of 
the duties of the Development Trust to undertake building for housing 
purposes an? the primtiples of the Bill. You suggest thal the tax should 
be increased to Rs. and that i)art of the amount so realized should be 
utilized for a building loan. That means that part of the present revenue 
can be taken foi* building purposes in addition to the new tax of Re. 1 ? — 
Yes, the whole including the original tax of Rs. 2. 

M-2705. You give us some figures of the number of Burmese and 
Telugu labourers in June and July of the ])resent year. You show that 
the number of Burmese employed is 414 per cent, for July as compared 
with 394 per cent, for June, a slight increase. But T observe that the 
total number of Burmese and Telugu labourers is very much down in 
July to what it was in June ; but the proportion of Burmese labour has 
slightly increased ; and the figures for August and SeptemW are not at 
present available ? — W(? liav(? received a letter from the Conciliation 
Board yesterday, of which we will let the Commission have a copy. For 
August we find it is 33-l|3 per cent, of the v^hole worked by Bnrmans 
and 66-2|3 per cent, worked by Indians. For the month oi September 
it wag almost 50 per cent, for each. 
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M-2706. Mr, ('loic : Is tht* ('oueiliatioii J^oard still in cxisloiicc* ! — 

I think it is still in existence, because we received a letter from the ' 
Chairman yesterday, 

M-2707. Who signed the letter ? — Mr. 1. 0. Jjloyd. 

M-2708. As chairman of the Board ! — Yes, as cliairman of the Board. 

M-2709. Sir Alexander Murray : You made a suggestion to tlie 
Chairman that the Government of Burma might take stock of the number 
of Burman labourers that were available, and then regulate the importa- 
tion from India accordingly. Could you suggest the machinery by which 
that could be done ? — If Government simply notifies that they want to 
know the number of people who do not have any substantial means of 
living on account of want of work, you will have a good many coming 
forward to explain their cases. 

M-271(). How many Avonid that he / —It is tliniciiit to say. ]\ly idea 
is that you will get a very big number. 

M-2711. Sir Vidor Sassoon : Prt pared to b‘‘ swet^pers — Yes even 
as “ maiters But if you ask these people what sort of Avork they 
want, they aamII naturally prefer some other kind of work. Some will 
work even as sAveepors. There are Bnrmesc* sweepers in the Mandalay 
municipality. 

M-2712. Sir Alexander Murray . When you (n*iraui/(‘d your Bureau 
in June, in the course of 9 days yon registered 28.000 Avorkers. How 
many names are there on your books in the month of November 1~We 
stopped registration on the 17th ol dune, because Ave could not provide 
them with work. Tt was no use calling for registration Avlieii there was 
BO work. 

M-271J. hi 9 (lays you reglsiei'-d in Kangooii 28,000 : how many 
would the Government register all ov(»r Burma in a few months ? — It 
is impossible for me to give you the figure. 

M-2714. You said you had 400 gaungs registered ; evidently you are 
employing only 16 ? — Yes, because we can ])rovide only 16 gauugs with 
work from Captain Rushall. Other stevedores are employing tiieir own 
gaungs, Avho have nothing to do with us, 

M-27ir). They are all Burmese ? — Yes. 

M-2716. They are not registered Avith you ? — Not at all. 

M-2717. Is there much differeiieo in the eost of living belAveen the 
Burmese labourer and the Indian labourer ? — There is. The Indian 
labourer would live on something like lls. 16 to Rs. 17 per month ; the 
Burmese labourer would require I?s. 22-8-0 per month. 

M-2718. ff a living W’age of lls. 22-8-0 AVHi*e |)reseribed t'oi- a Burmese 
labourer, how would you arrange for the employers to use Burmese labour^ 
when they can get Indian labourers at a reduced Avage * — That is our 
point. We say this is Burma and there are a lot of Burman i)cople whey 
have no work ; they require living, but their omidoyment costs a little 
more money while there are a lot of Indians in Burma avIio ean work on 
any wages. We have to solve the problem one AVay or other. We cannot 
give you definite ideas ; we have made only general suggestions. 

M-2719. The Chairman : The poA^erty of the districts in India from 
which the Indian labour comes ought not to be a measure of the standaref 
for the Burmese labourer ? — ^Exactly. 
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M-272(). What is the size of the Burmese ? Is it the same as 
llif' Indian gang ? — There is one maistry with 20 coolies under him. 

M-2721. He gets 2 annas per head per day as his coiniiiission ? — 
Yes. That is Es. 2-8-0 per day. 

M-2722. That is in addition to Rs. 8 Yes. He gets Hs. ;YS-0. 
We asked these maistries about the necessity of collecting 2 annas com- 
mission on each cooly, and their explanation was that these coolies did 
not get work constantly and that when there was no work for them the 
gaungs had to provide them with some means for their livelihood. We 
are not sure what actually is taking ])laee. 

M-2723. Mr. Clow : What work were the Burni(*.se coolies now 
employed in loading and unloading doing before the strike ? — They were 
doing odd jobs. They did not have any kind of definite work. Some- 
times the^' would work as paddy field cultivators ; sometimes they would 
come into the town of Kangoon and work as assistant carpenters and 
so on. 

M-2724. Were they living in Rangoon hefoi-e lie* strike ! — !Most of 
the coolies were living in Rangoon. Those who caim* from the districts 
during the strike have returned home. 

M-2725. Mr. Cliff : Have the majority of the 28,000 registen-ed men 
gone away ? — I should not say the anajority have gone to their homes. 
About 10 or 15 per cent, of them live near Rangoon in ])laees like Dalann, 
and these have now gone back. 

M-2726. The Chairninn : So that your 28,000 chx's not r(*present 
what we might call a live register of unemployment ? — They have regis- 
tered with us but they do not all live in Rangoon. 

M-2727. Have you taken any ste])s to re-examine your i't*gister ! — 
We have had no time to do that. 

M-2728. Mr. Clow : Are a good many of the men now emphned 
the same as those who were employed as strike hreakej’s -Manv are and 
many are not. 

M-2729. Where do they live ?— They live in suburbs like the Upper 
Pazundaung, Kyaukmyaung and so on, 2 or 3 miles from the river. 

M-2730. How do they get to their work ?— I think thev conn* in bv 
buses. 

M-2731. Do you think that Rs. 22-8-0 a month is a living wage ! — 
I only gave a rough idea ; it is not the result of any investigation. 

M-2732. Is it for a single man or for a family ? — It is for a single 
man living in Rangoon. Outside Rangoon a man can live a little cheap. 

M-2733. Mr. Tait : Who own the small rice and saw mills in 
Rangoon f— Many of them are owned by Burmans, some bv Indians and 
Chinese. 

M-2734. Why do they not employ Burmese labour ‘/—Because they 
cheap Indian labour. Like other employers they vrant to employ cheap 
labour. ' 

^^“2735. Should not the Burman offer himself as cheaply as the 
Indian t ^Looked at from the employer's point of view alone^ it may be 
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all right to say like that. But there are so many other things to be 
considered. For one thing his custom and mode of living is such that 
the Burman cannot live as thriftily as the Indian. 

M~27*‘Ui, Here is an official budget which says that the total expendi- 
ture on food for a Burmese family of 2.95 adults living in Bassein is 
Rs. 23-7-2, as against Ks. 22-5-8 for a Telugu family of 2.56 adults living 
in the same place. Do you think that a difference of Rs. 1-2-0 is very 
much ? — With due deference to the authors of the budget I should say 
the figures in it are not as accurate and authoritative as they might be 
They are prepared so very hurriedly for the Royal Commission on Labour. 
They have to be revised considerably. 

M-2737. You know liow difficult it is for Burma to sell its rice these 
days. If you increased the labour charges of the rice-milling iiidudry, 
would not the industry be liard hit in the markets of the world ? — There 
are so many other factors besid<^ labour eiiarges, and I think the rates 
will adjust themselves. 

J1-273S. Why do you say that the Irrawaddy Flotilla C'ompany docs 
not employ Burman crew when they employed thousands of Burmans 
during the last strike in 1926 ? — As T said before the Burmans have been 
employed only as strike breakers. As soon as the strike w^as settled they 
were discharged. 

l\l-2739. Would you accept the statement of the Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Company that they were cpiite prepared to keep on the Burman crews 
evefi after the strike was settled, but that the Burman crews left the service 
of their own accord ? — Wo would not accept ihat statement without 
sci'ulinizing the circumstances and conditions under w’hich th? offer v.as 
made. As far as we remember they were discharged. 

l\I-2740. What grounds have you for saying that the Burman labourer 
would accept work in the. conservancy department ? — ^We had one 
responsible Burman witness before us the other day who said that 
Burmans would not accept work in the night staff of the conservancy 
department of the Rangoon Corporation. Rural life in Burma has been 
so arranged for a long time that people could easily do without latrines, 
conservancy and things like that. Even now in Upper Burma many 
'N’iU^ges do not have latrines. It may be surprising to some of you, 
gentlemen, but the fact is that Burmans have not had to do conservancy 
work till now. So they are slow and reluctant to take to it, unless they 
cannot help it. It is only recently owing to the development of urban 
life that necessity has arisen for conservancy. Owing to economic pres- 
sure Burmans are now taking to conservancy w^ork also. Only they would 
prefer to be sweepers instead of scavengers, if they can do so. 

M-2741. Your Bureau is in favour of selective employment in the 
meantime ? — ^Yes, we cannot help doing that. 

M-2742. U Hla Bu : Why is it that in the case of loading and 
unloading ships the Burman labour costs more than the Indian labour t — 
One reason is that the Burman has just now come on to this kind of job 
and it will take some time before he becomes efficient. But there are 
various other reasons or causes leading to unnecessary cost for Burman 
labour which are worth investigation by the stevedores and which can 
liorcl 
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be removed at once. For one thing, the Burma labourers have to work 
hand in hand with Indian labourers. It often happens that cranemen, 
cargo boatmen and other foremen who are all Indians delay matters and 
obstruct the Burmese workmen. For instance, Captain Rushall^s chief 
foreman who is to distribute the work and so on does not know a word 
of Burmese and how can he give clear instructions to Burman 
labourers f — Again in the case of Telugu gangs there are kamalia who 
are experts in stacking and stowing. They are paid more than the 
ordinary labourers. But in the case of Burman labourers there are no 
kamalis ; the labourers themselves have to do the work of the kamalis, 

W-2743. Mr. Taii : Captain Rushall said that he had to put one 
gang maisiry down in the hold when he was working with Burman labour 
and that he did not have to do it when he was working with Indian labour 
and that the cost of supervision was greater in the case of Burman 
labour ? — Captain Rushall keeps one foreman for every hold in the case 
of Burman labourers, but one foreman for two hatches in the case of 
Telugu labourers. Whatever it might be, there is a natural fear in the 
mind of the stevedores that the Burmans are inefficient yet and that a 
ship will not be finished in time, unless a bigger number is employed. 
During my inspection I came across a few Burmese labourers 
sitting without doing any work after they had been posted. On enquiry 
I found they wore reserved by the chief foreman. 

M 2744. U Hla Bu : Out of the 28,000 unemployed on your register 
only 4,000 could get employment in the busy season and the 24,000 must 
remain uneniployed. Suppose Government did its. duty by the sons of 
the soil and adopted measures of protection and preference in order to 
improve the efficiency of the Burman labourers and enable them to com- 
pete with the foreign labourers and remove their unemployment, would 
you want to have such measures permanently for all time f — ^No, such 
protective measures would be required only for the transitional stage. 

M-2745. Mr. Tyabji : Out of the 28,000 on your register how many 
are absolutely unemployed ? — It is difficult to say. 

M-2746. Does it not rather represent the number of men who earn 
less than Rs. 1-12-0 a daj'' and who would like to earn that amount f 

The Chairman : In your call for registration did you say n- that 
there was work available at Rs. 1-12-0 a day ? — No. But the people knew 
that shipping labour was available at Rs. 1-12-0 and the work is not a 
regular one. 

M-2747. In what cases does Indian labour undercut Burman 
labour ? — Only the other day Mr. Tyabji 's friend U Ba Hlaing was 
removing rice bags from I. P. wharf to Gyogon near Insein by motor 
lorry for which the Burman labourers quoted As. 4 a bag, whereas the 
Indian labourers carried it off for As. 2*a bag. This is only one instance, 
but I can give many instances where Indians undercut Burmese in many 
directions. Take bullock cart drivers in the districts for example. In 
iihat line the Burmese cannot enter at all on account of ruinous under- 
cutting. 

M-2748. Do not the Indian Agricultural employees get more than the 
Burman ? — The Indian agricultural labourers are not employed all 
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through the year like Sayin Hnas ” a Burmese term for Burman 
agricultural labour ; they are employed at particular times for particular 
work such as the transplanting and harvesting by contract. They cannot 
be considered as agricultural labourers at all. 

M-2749. Do the saw mills and rice mills in Upper Burma pay more 
or less to Indian labour ? — They pay less to Indian labour than to 
Burmese labour. But there are some places like the Shwebo district 
where Burmese labour can be had cheap and Indian labour cannot com- 
pete with Burmese labour. 

M-2.750. Is not the unemployment of Burmese labour largely a result 
of the unemployment of Burmese agricultural labour ? — Somewhere about 
40 years ago when Indian labour began to pour into Burma, the Burmese 
agricultural labour found occupation in bringing waste lands under 
cultivation. Now that there are no more waste lands which can be easily 
brought under cultivation, Burmese labour is unemployed. 

M-2751. Is not unemployment among Burmese labour largely a result 
of the fall in price of paddy in recent years, especially since 1928 ? — 
Our point is that there has been unemployment to a considerable extent 
for a long time before 1928, but the people did not trouble themselves 
so long as there was no such acute distress as exists at present. The 
Burmese are a very charitable people and they helped each other and 
relieved the distress to a considerable extent. It is now impossible. The 
recoit iail in the paddy price is only one of the many factors which have 
been steadily working to cause Burmese unemployment. 

M-2752. Could we not seek a solution of this unemployment in the 
direction of bringing more waste lands under cultivation ? It is said 
that there are millions of acres of such lands ? — Waste lands which can 
be easily brought under cultivation have all been brought under cultiva- 
tion. What remains cannot be turned into paddy lands without immense 
capital and machinery, w’hich tlie Americans alone can do. 

M-2753. Is it your opinion that in future for the betterment of the 
country the agricultural side should be improved in order that it may 
absorb a good deal of unemployed men, or that the men should enter the 
industrial field ? — The Burmese have noAv learnt that they should also g<^ 
into the industrial field. 

M-2754. If that is so, naturally the agricultural extension would be 
reduced to a certain extent ? — May be to a very little extent. 

M-2755. You suggest a minimum wage for Burmese labour. Would 
you apply that to Indians also ? — That is a matter which should be decided 
by Government and the employers and Indian labourers. 

M-2756. Would you keep two standards, one for Burmese and another 
for Indians t — ^Personally I would not. The standard rate, according to 
our memoranduim, is meant only for Burmese labour, but before Indian 
labour can be absolutely eliminated they should be given the same standard 
as the Burmese. 

M-2757. Do you think that Indian labour would be required in future 
for any length of time t — ^They have got a monopoly now. 

M-2758. That monopoly can be broken f — You cannot do it by a stroke 
of the pen. It is not possible to replace them all at once ; it will take some 
time. 
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M-2759. If you have Indian labourers in Burma I take it that you 
would like to give them a pasition in the country which would be better 
than what it has been till now' ? — Yes. There is no doubt that w^e are in 
sympathy with the Indian Labourers. 

M-2760. Mr, Cliff : Would I be right in saying that a suitable motto 
of the Burmese Labour Bureau is Burma for the Burmese ? — That is a 
motto used by politicians. I think it is a natural desire on the part of 
Burjnans that they should get all the available work in Burma when they 
get no work elsewhere. 

^M-2761. I am only asking whether the real object of the Burmese 
Labour Bureau is to secure Burma for Burmans ? — If your question is 
whether all the works in Burma should be manned by Burmese labour then 
the answer is yes. 

M-2762. As I understand it, there are about otK) or 600 Burmese 
labourers employed by stevedores at the moment. Are all those 500 or 
600 employed through the agency of your Bureau ? — No. Only 14 gangs 
of 20 each were employed through the Bureau. 

M-2763. Can you tell me how many Burmese labourers were employed 
during the strike ? — We have no definite figure but certainly the number 
is larger than the one at present. 

M-2764. You register a very largo number of Burmese labourers for 
stevedoring work. lias it been made knowm to the people whom you 
register that there is not the slightest possibility of more men being em- 
ployed on this work ? — Yes, we have made known to them that there is no 
use in registering their names any more as there is no work for them. 

M-2765. Do I understand that you intend your organization to be a 
permanent one ? — This Bureau at present is manned by public spirited 
gentlemen who are public leaders. 

M-2766. Are they self-appointed ? — At the request of the gaungs that 
a certain number of Burmese leaders should constitute a Bureau which 
could look after the interests of the labourers the present Bureau was con- 
stituted. The names of the leaders were given by the gaungs themselves. 
The present committee is only a provisional one till a committee is formally 
appointed during the coming busy season. 

M-2767. Had these gaungs been previously employed in this kind of 
work ; had they any experience ? — No. They worked during the strike 
and they learnt it very soon. 

M-2768. I want to know whether it is intended that this organization 
should be permanent one f — Yes, that is our idea. 

M-2769. If it is to be pemanent organization, is it intended that it 
should be an industrial organization, i.e., a trade union 1 — We have not 
definitely thought over the matter with regard to making the present 
Bureau a trade union. At present it is not a trade union. I think only 
jn time to come a trade union will come into existence. 

M-21770. You said that it is the purpose of the Bureau to make these 
labourers efficient. How do you propose to make them efficient f — W e have 
a set of rules for the gaungs to follow. (A copy was handed in). 

M-2771. It is the gaungs whom you rely on to make the labourers 
efficient ? — ^Yes, we have got to depend on gaungs who would see ihat they 
get good men. 
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M-2772. So the real training is while they are actually workin^^ ? — 

Yes. 

M-2773. Do municipalities in this country employ a great number of 
Burmese labour ? — ^We see Burmese employed in Mandalay but in Rangoon 
it is different. 

M-2774. Are there any complaints about their, standard of work ? — 
Burmans have never been employed. How can there be any complaints 
against their standard of work if they have not been given a trial 1 

M-2775. Mr, Ahmed : I gather from your memorandum that as a 
result of the strike an agreement w’as arrived at* between the stevedores 
and Telugu labourers and that this was not made known to the Burmese 
who had been taken in during the strike ])eriod. I suppose the stevedores 
did this because they wanted to get rid of the Burmese labour which was 
being ])aid at Rs. 2 a day and engage Telugu labour at Rs. 1-12-0 a day ? — 
We do not mean to suggest that in our memorandum. 

M-2776. I take it that as a result of this there was a clash between the 
Burmese and the Telugus ? — The cause of the strike and the riot you will 
find in the report of the Riots Enquiry Committee. We know more than 
"what i*^ contained therein but we are not prepared to express it here. 

M-2777. May I know how many were killed during the riots ? — I 
should refer you again to the report. 

M-2778. Since the strike, the stevedores are employing Burmese labour 
as well t — Yes, 

M-2779. As there is unemployment everywhere there is a kecMi com- 
petition for securing jobs both by Burmese and Indian coolies ? — That is 
so. 

M-2780. You say that unemployment of Burmans is caused mainly by 
exploitation of labour, ue., by importing here Indian labour. Will you 
amplify that statonent ? — That ])aragraph deals with the general unem- 
ployment ; it does not deal particularly with the ship])ing labour. There 
were Burmese labourers working in the port of Moulmein some years ago. 
When there was a big famine in India a number of Indians came to Burma 
and offered themselves to work at any rate which resulted in the displace- 
ment of Burmese labour by Indian labour at the Moulmein port. We have 
used the word ‘ importing ^ advisedly just to show how Indians commenced 
to capture the field. Of course, there is no necessity now for importing any 
Indians because there are so many available in Burma. 

M-2781. With regard to housing you say that Indian coolies live more 
like animals than human beings. T suppose what you mean is that they 
crowd themselves in a very small room ? — Yes. 

M-2782. I take it that your view is that they live in a most miserable 
condition ? — ^Yes. 

M-2783. Who is responsible for that, may I know 1 — The maisfry. 

M-2784. The maistry makes profit, I suppose ?— Yes. 

M-2784A. Do the employers know the condition under which the labour 
lives ? — I think they know because the Health Enquiry Committee went 
into that matter in detail. 
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M-2785. Does the Chief Inspector of Factories know ? — 1 think he 
has nothing to do with housing. 

M-2786. Does the municipality know 1 — Yes, perfectly well. 

M-2787. Your opinion is that it is absolutely necessary that the present 
housing condition should be improved f — ^Yes. 

M-2788. Do these labourers get any pension or gratuity ? — ^No. 

M-2789. Do they get any holidays with pay ? — ^Not that we are aware 
of. 

M-2790. Sir Vidor Sassoon : I understand that about 10,000 stevedore 
coolies are needed at the peak of the demand in the busy season. Are you 
restricting your efforts merely to stevedore coolies, or are you trying to 
find openings in other industries for Burmese labourers t — Our main atten- 
tion is directed towards shipping labour, but in other spheres of work we 
also try. 

SI -2791. You would not be able to deal with the unemployment j)roblem, 
I take it, if your efforts were directed only towards securing your full share 
of these 10,000 plaee.s ? — We have only made a start, and it is very difficult 
to make a definite statement at this stage. 

51-2792. But you appear to be concentrating on the stevedore co(die 
class ? — Because that was where we .started. 

M-2793. At the present moment what are you doing ; are you still con- 
centrating on that, or are you trying to widen your activities ? — Vfe are 
trying to widen our activities. For instance, at present we have a demand 
from one of the employers to supply him 1,000 Burmese labourers for 
some special type of work. 

51-2794. Have you got different registers for registering different types 
of labour so that when an employer says “ I want so many men for my 
rice mill ” you will be able to pick the right type of men ? — We do not 
maintain different registers. We propose to do it in time to come. 

M-2795. You intend dividing up the applicants under different heads, 
showing what experience they have ? — Yes. 

M-2796. The Chairman ; In your attempts to find more scope for 
the employment of Burmese labour have you approached, in the first 
instance, the Burmese employers ? — ^Yes ; in some places we were snccess- 
ful while in some others we are not, but are still trying to persuade them to 
employ Burmans. 

M-2797. Yon have hopes that Burman emjiloyers themselves will give 
a lead ? — They should. 

M-2798. At any rate they have not the language difficulty of which 
you spoke ? — No. As I .said, Indian labour is cheaper than the Burmese, 
and naturally the Burmese employers also want to employ cheap labour. 
But we are inducing them to take more Burmese labour and thus help 
their own countrymen who for want of work are compelled to go to jails. 

M-2799. To some extent you are a missionary body as well as a labour 
bureau ? — Yes, something like that. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 
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Mr, THAVEB (one of the proprietors), and Mr. MAHI ITER (Head 
(Jlerk), of Messrs. Thaver Bros., Labour Contractors, Rangoon. 

M-2800. Sir Alexander Murray : Please tell us how long this con* 
tractor has been in -this country ! — (Jlfr. Mani Iyer) : 25 years. 

M-2801. What has been his experience as a contrjactor ? — He is a 
labour supplier to some of the rice mills here ; he also supplies coolies for 
discharging salt and also coal coolies ; he is also an employer of agricul- 
tural labour. 

M-2802. At the present moment he is the contractor to the Port Com- 
missioners ? — Yes. 

M-2803. He is also a contractor to one or two of the rice mills ? — Yes. 

M-2804. Which ones ? — ^Bulloch ’s Lower Paznndanng rice mill. 

M-2805. He is also a boat owner ? — Yes. 

M-2806. How many boats does he own ? — He has aboiit 100 cargo 
boats. 

M-2807. He also owns rice lands ? — Yes. 

M-2808. How much would that be f — About 8,000 — 10,000 acres. 

M-2809. When did he become the contractor at the docks ? — On the 1st 
of July 1929. 

M-2810. I underetand that he works with a regular number of gangs ? 
— Yes. We have 16 gangs. 

How many men are there in each gang ? — 15 ; that is, one maistnj and 
14 coolies. 

M-2811. Are all these 240 men on your books ? — Yes. 

M-2812. Who are the others who are on the books besides these 240 
men 'i — We have an accountant, a cashier, gunners, sirdar, maistries, sircars 
and tally clerks. 

M-2813. All these have to be paid out of the contract that he has with 
the Port (/ommissioners ? — Yes. 

M-2814. What does he pay to the gang maistry ? — Rs. 43 a month. 

M-2815. What does he pay to the coolies t — Rs. 37 a month. They 
are all permanent coolies, and we have one uniform rate of Rs. 37. 

M-2816. Do these coolies work two shifts or only one f — We have 
divided our 16 gangs into two shifts ; 9 work by day and 7 by night. 

M-2817. Do they work on Sundays ? — ^Yes. 

M-2818. Do you give them a weekly rest day f — Generally they get 
one day off once a fortnight. 

M-2819. Over and above these 16 gangs that he has on his books how 
dots he provide the surplus labour when there is pressure at the docks f — 
We get casual labour. 

' M-2820. How do you do that t— There are some experienced niaistries 

in the wharf and we requisition their services. 
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M-2821. Have you a list of them I — ^Yes. 

M-2822. How many will there be ? — ^About 60 gangs. 

M-2823. When you want to take extra men, do you take these maistries 
in rotation 1 — Yes. The wharf clerk informs me daily as to the number 
of gangs he requires and from the list we maintain in our office I arrange 
to make an even distribution of work amongst these maistries. 

M-2824. If you have 60 extra maistries on your books, can you tell me 
how many shifts of employment you give each of them ? — It would average 
about 20 days per month annually ; during the busy season they will be 
employed throughout the month. 

M-2825. Could you make an abstract from your books of the number 
of days to show how you get the average of 20 days per month t — Yes. 

M-2826. What do you pay for the casual labour ? — The maistry gets 
Rs. 3-8-0 and the coolies Re. 1-12-0. 

M-2827. How many are there in a gang ? — ^Usually 14 men, though 
it may be 5 or 10 if we have a light? cargo to work. 

M-2828. We have been told that often the maistry draws pay for him 
self and 14 men though he has actually only had 1.3 men ? — That is not 
the syslem with ns. The maistry and coolies are paid separately individual- 
ly. For the casual labour we have to hand the pay to the maistry. 

M-2829. Are you quite sure the maistry does not take from the casual 
labour some extra money ? — No, he cannot take it because we have checks 
there ; there are the clerks moving about in the wharf. We tell the coolie 
definitely he is not to pay anybody. 

M-2830. Do you have in your books the names of the gang leader, the 
maistry, and the individual workers in your books ? — Yes. 

M-2831. You pay the gang maistry Rs. 43 and you pay the individual 
workers Rs. 37 each ? — Yes, individually we pay it. 

M-2832. When it is casual labour, how do you know the gang maistry 
has the proper number of workers f — ^We keep a tally and there is a special 
clerk deputed to that. I can send for tihe book. 

M-2833. If you have a spare one you can send it in to show how it is 
done ? — ^Yes. 

M-2834. You started on the 1st July, 1929 ? — ^Yes. 

M-2835. We have been told that the work in this port is very 
seasonal 1 — Yes. 

M-2836. That is true as regards rice ? — Yes. 

M-2837. You are paid by the ton, are you t — ^Yes. 

M-2838. I- do not want to know what you were paid, but I would like 
a statement of the number of tons you handled and charged to the Port 
Commissioners in the months of July, August!, September, right up-to- 
date t — You can get that in the administration report of the Port Commis- 
sioners ; they give us a tonnage list. 

M-2839. You do not handle rice and timber ? — We do not generally 
but sometimes we do. 
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M-2840. Where do you get the labour you employ in the clocks ? — It 
is all Telugu labour. 

M-2841. Where do you recruit it ? — ^We have not recruited so tar ; we 
took over the present labour from the previous contractor. 

M-2842. You have not sent to India for that labour ? — No. 

M-2843. Have you made any advances to 3 "our dock labourer < ? — ^No ; 
generally we give them Rs. 10 or Rs. 15 as they maj^ require it ; before 
they receive their salaries they may want to send monej" to India. 

M-2844. (.'an you give us a note of the total amount you have 
advanced to your maisiry and your dock labour ? — Yes. 

M*2845. When you took over this labour had you to make advances I 
— No. We pay on the 6th or 7th of the next month, so that in the middle 
of the month they may ask for Rs. 10 or Rs. 15. 

!M-2846. The Chairman : Those are reall.v subs ; the^^ are not h*ng 
advances ? — That is so. 

M-2847. They are all paid oflF on the next pay day ? — Yes. We have 
no long advances. 

M-2848. Sir Alcxartder Murray : Where do 3 ’ou get \"our labour for 
the rice contract with Bullochs f — From India. Sometimes our representa- 
tives go or people who have been working with us and are settled in India 
write to us asking whether we can accommodate some men. We recruit 
tliis labour because we want to bring the right type of men. It is seasonal 
work, but if we select the right type of men we can find them emjdoyment 
throughout the year. 

M-2849. When do .you bring over the labour ? — From December they 
will be gradually coming. First of all we will i^se them for our harvesting ; 
we have paddy fields ; after they have worked in the paddj- fields we shall 
have work in the mill and they come back to the mill for about 6 months ; 
after that we have this coal work. We have boats and when W(‘ supply 
cargo boats we undertake to load it. That is the same type of labour as 
the rice labour. We have a special man ; we do not go in and recruit 
indiscriminately. 

M-2850. He brings over labour from his own village Yes. Since 
having got this Port ('ommissioners' labour contract we use them at the 
wharves. That is how we were saved during the strike. These are Tamils. 

M-2851. In a way you are really an employment agency for dock 
labour, paddy field cultivation, rice mills, and loading and unloading 
boats ?~Yes. 

M-2852. The Chairman : Owing to the wide spread nature of your 
business you are able to give this Tamil labour practically permanent labour 
all the year round ? — Yes. 

M-2853. Do you have to make large advances to them in their 
country t — ^No, we generally do not make large advances. Out of 100 men 
20 might ask for advances of Rs. 50 or Rs. 100. 

M-2854: They are not indebted to yoii through the whole period f — 
No. they are never indebted to us. 
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M-2855. Sir Alexander Murray : We are told that when you make 
a contract for handling rice at the rice mill, you have to make a security 
deposit i’ — Yes. With Bullochs we have about Hs. 3,000. 

M-2856. Do you get an advance from Bullochs to enable you to make 
advances t — ^Not necessarily. We get some advances also. 

11-2857. You have first of all to give a deposit to the empltiyer ot 
Rs. 3,000 ; what do you get from the employer f — ^We get Rs. 10,000 or 
Rs. 12,000 ; anything we need we can dtaw from them. 

11-2858. How much did you draw from them la.st year ? — Last year we 
received about Rs. 7,500 advance. 

M-2859. You make advances to your aub-maistries ? — Yes, Es. 50 or 
Rs. 100 ; the maximum will be about Rs. 300 to a sub-maistry. 

11-2860. What is the total amount of your advances at the present 
time outstanding in your books for rice coolies f — ^Less than Rs. 5,000. 

11-2861. In the middle of the season, when you have brought people 
over here, what will be the total amount of advances ? — In the middle of 
the season we do not generally make advances, because we pay them then 
and there ; we have not advanced more than Rs. 7,000. 

H-2862. We are told that coolie bag carriers at the rice mill will not 
begin to work until they have got advances from the maisiries ? — Sometimes 
they do ask for advances. So far as we are concerned, we have two maiitriex 
repre.'!:enting the bag carriers and we make a total advance of about 
Rs. 1,500 to the maistries. 

11-2863. Do you know how much the maistry has to give to the bag 
carriers ? — Of that we have no idea. 

11-2864. We are told that practically all the coolies aie in debt to the 
niaisiriex ? — We are not aware of it. 

11-2865. Who pays the expenses of bringing the coolies over from 
India to here ? — We pay them generally. 

M-2866. Do you recover that from them ? — Ye.s, in some cases we de- 
duct. We have got a place in Madras and the coolies come there ; we get a 
telegram from our agent that so many men are waiting to come to Rangoon, 
if we can .send them passages they can send them by the next boat ; so we 
remit the money. 

M-2867. The Chairman : At the end of a year how many of these 
Tamil labourers still remain in debt to you for these advances t — General- 
ly they clear it off ; immediately on settling the account they may ask for 
another Rs. 50 ; they have to meet the expenses of marriages, funerals, 
etc 

M-2868. Do they clear up their advances in addition to sending money 
home In their country ? — ^Yes. 

M-2S69. So that you have no considerable long standing advances with 
the coolies ? — No. 

M-2870. Sir Alexander Murray : I understand you are the manager 
for the dock contract f — T am general manager ; I look after all the busi- 
ness. We do not employ local labour because if there is no work in any 
particular kind of emplo 3 Tnent, we cannot employ them elsewhere. 
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M-2871. As you move them about from the rice fields to the rice mills 
and from the rice mills to the docks, how do you house them ? — ^Here, so 
far as the mills are coucemedl, we haVe got houses ; the millowners have 
given us accommodation. When they go to the fields I put up sheds. 

M-2872. Mr, Cliff : I understand that the men who are put in a 
permanent gang on the dock are paid Rs. 37 a month for a 30 days 
month t — 30 or 31 diys. 

M-2873. I understand your men who are employed casually work about 
20 days per month t — Yes. 

^1-2874. Is that throughout the year ? — Yes. 

M-2875. What do you pay them ? — The maistry gets Rs. 3-12-0 and the 
coolie Re. 1-12-0. 

M-2876. What advantage is it to a man in your employ to be a mem- 
ber of the permanent gang 1 — He is paid whether there is work or no 
work ; it is a gusranlee for him. 

J\I-2877. You pay a man Rs. 37 for 30 days ? — Yes. 

M-2878. If you employ a man 20 days does he not get Rs. 35 ? — ^It all 
depends on the number of men we employ. 

M-2879. How often do you pay wages ? — Casual labour we pay weekly. 

M-2880. Have you to make any advances in those cases ? — Generally 
we only make short advances. 

M-2881. Do men come to you in the middle of the week and ask for 
advances ; I am speaking of men who are paid weekly ? — ^Not many. 

AI-2882. What happens if an accident occurs ? — If it is a minor in,iury 
we compensate them ; we give them leave with pay and we pay the medical 
charges. 

M-2883. What arrangements are there for the removal of an injured 
man from the dock to a hospital ? — We have our own conveyance or we 
'plione up for the municipal ambulance and send him to the hospital. 

M-2883A. How many men have you in the average in any year If — 
1,500 per annum. 

M-2884. Are there vromen amongst this labour ? — Yes, there are women 
in the rice mills. 

M-2885. What proportion of the 1,500 would be women ? — About 200 
to 250. 

M-2886. How long does the labourer stay here ? — To or three years. 
We bi’ing over about 400 every year ; we bring men according to the de- 
mand. 

M-2887. Are all your advances made to maistriex ? — Yes, we deal with 
the maistries ; we have nothing to do with the men. 

M-2888. I understand that in your highe.st month you advanced 
Rs. 7,000 ; among how many maistries is that divided ? — 20 or 2.'). 

M-2889. That is among 1,500 work people ? — ^Yes. 

M-2890. Has there been much change in ,the personnel of the gangs ? — 
No. It was only after the riots that we had to introduce this Tamil labour. 
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M-2891. Labour is staying with you fairly permanently t 

M-2892. Do you house your stevedore labour ? — ^No, we have not 
housed them ; we are now in consultation with the Port Commissioners with 
regard to acquiring land. They have got one or two sheds and we have 
asked them whether they could keep them for the use of the labour until 
sucli time as they can furnish some accommodation for the labour. 

M-2898. Your submission is that the Port Commissioners ought to 
provide housii^g for labour which is engaged in the port ? — Yes. 

jVI- 2894. Are you making representations to that end ? — Yes, we have 
seen tJiein. TJiis contract only runs for two years ; we cannot invest 
money in putting up a big building. 

M-2895. Does that mean that the contractor would be prepared to 
make a contribution to the Port Trust in respect of this ? — ^Yes. 

M-2896. The Chairmav : Are you suggesting it would be better to 
have a contract of a longer term ? — I think it would be better so that the 
labour contractor might house the labour properly. 

M-2897. Mr. Taii : At the rice mills do you pay your bagging coolies 
more or loss per day than you paid last year and the year before ? — 'W e 
paid more last year ; the maximum has been Rs. 6 per head per day ; in 
some ca'^es it was Ks. 2 or Rs. 3 more than last year. 

M -2898. Up to last year you had a surcharge on all your bills, but 
last year the surcharge was cut out ! — ^Yes. 

M-2899. Did the maisfvy himself suffer the loss of the whole surcharge t 
—Yes. 

M-2900. 8o that he did not take anything off the coolies ? — No, nothing. 

M-2901. Mr. Tyabji : Do you think the shipping labour could be 
paid direct by the employers ? — ^Yes, it could be arranged. It can be done 
by issuing tokens daily to the men who have worked ; those tokens could 
then be presented at the office every week for payment. It would be 
rather difficult to enter their names in a book and pay them according 
to their names because there are so many men with the same name. 

M-2902. The Chairman : Are you now speaking with reference to 
your permanent labour force f — No ; we pay the permanent labour force 
monthly ; this is only with regard to the casual labour which we pay 
through the maisiry. In the case of the permanent labour we pay the 
maisfry and coolies individually. So far as we are concerned, the gang 
mahiry is nothing but a supervisor. 

M-2903. Mr. Clow ; Does the maistry choose the men ? — He has got 
his men ; these people have a regular supply of men ; he does not move 
about daily collecting men. 

M-2904. Sir Alexander Murray ; He constitutes the gang ? — ^Yes. 

M-2905. You tell the maistry you want so many men and he brings his 
gang f— Yes. 

M-2906. You have nothing to do with choosing the men ! — No ; but 
if the maislry brings a sickly man or a man who cannot work we ask the 
viaistry to send him away. 

M-2907. The Chairman ; I understand that you are thinking of 
adopting the system of paying your casual labour direct. Do you think that 
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such a system might be made applicable to the dock labour generally and 
the stevedores ? — Yes. 

M-2908. What do you think would be the advantages to the lai)Ourer 
of a system of that kind ? — As it is, very many people are told that the 
maistry is taking something from the cooly in spite of there being no i)roof 
for it. It* this system is introduced, it will be the folly of the cooly if he 
pays anything to the maistry, 

M-2909. If a cooly did give any bakhsheesh, it would be his own fault t 
—Yes. 

M-2910. It w^ould not be taken before his ^\ages reach him ? -No. 
Then he pays it willingly, and we cannot prevent it. 

i\I-2911. Have you discussed this proposed change with your firm ‘if 
— Yes. Immediately aft(*r the strike, we wore discussing about this. 

]\J-2912, You will be becoming leaders in a system that will at any X’ate 
take away some of the allegations that are made against the i)resent 
system ? — Yes. 

51-2913. Mr. CJotv : Would not the tokens be sold in the bazaars ? — 
We could have some private marks. 

M-2914. Mr. Tait : Supposing a gang works on a job for half a day 
and they have to be sent to another maistry for the other part of the day, 
how would the tokens be given f — They wouM have to be I'ixm two tokens 
for 2 half-days. 

51-2915. Mr. Clow : I did not mean that the tokens would be 
copied and sold by the bazaar people. I meant that the tokens would be 
discounted in the bazaar by money-lenders buying them and then re- 
covering the money from you. How would you overcome it ? — We can 
distinguish between a money-lender and a cooly. When we afe substitut- 
ing one gang for another, we can ask the first gang to go and get their 
wages. This applies only to dock labourers. It may be difficult with 
r<=‘gard to rice miJl coolies. 

51-2916. You do not know all your employees ? — We know them as 
we have all their names written. We do not merely take down the name 
of the maistry and say he has brought so many men. 

51-2917. Sir Alexander Murray : That is for your permanent 
labour ? — ^No. For casual labour also we take down the names of the men 
employed. 

51-2918. The Chairman : We have been told that there may bo ten 
men with the same name. That is the difficulty about writing down the 
names 1 — ^During the slack season they could be paid even daily, as the 
day is finished ; the workers could be paid off the same evening. The 
night shift could be paid off the next morning 

M-2919. Have yon gone so far as to put this suggestion of yours in 
writing No. We have only discussed it. 

51-2920. I take it that you yourself, as the originator of this su^fees- 
tion, have only verbally discussed it with your own employers Yes, 

51-2921. Could you put your suggestions down in writing, and let us 
have it ? — Yes, I will do so. 
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M-2922. Sir Victor Sassoon : Are you sure tiiat labour will welcome 
this ? — I have not consulted them, but I do not think they would object 
to it. 

M-2923. Sir Alexander Murray : We were told that when the 
Burmese labourers began working here after the strike, they were going 
to the bazaar and selling for Ks. 1-6-0 their chits for Rs. 1-12-0 for a day’s 
work. Do you, know anything about it ? — I have no idea about it. Wo 
have not employed any Burmese labour. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 

Mr. H. L. NICHOLS, I.O.S., Revenue Secretary, Mr. B. W. 

SWITHINBANK, I.C.S., Secretary, Department of Local Self- 

Government, Mr. A. J. PAGE, I.C.S., Director of Statistics and 

Labour Commissioner, Lt.-CoL G. G. JOLLY, I.M.S., Director of 

PubUc Health, Mr. W. H. C. PBIDEAUX, Chief Inspector of 

Factories and Mr. L. A. HAVELOCK, Officiating Excise Commis- 
sioner, representatives of the Government of Burma. 

M-2924. The Chairman : Mr. Page, what is the scope of your 
duties '/ — {Mr. Page). I am officially known now as Director of 
Statistics and Labour Commissioner. At the time when this memor- 
andum was written I was styled Officer in charge of the Labour Statis- 
tics Bureau. The functions of the Officer in charge of the Lal)Our 
Statistics Bureau are set out in the memorandum prepared for the 
Commission. Then I am also Registrar of Trades Unions, of which 
there is only one registered in this Province ; I am Commissioner for 
workmen’s compensation for liangoon district and for the two neigh- 
bouring districts of Insein and ^l^nthawaddy. I am also Protector 
of Immigrants and Emigrants, which is a Government of India appoint- 
ment, with an Assistant Protector under me. A tenth of my pay is 
debited to the Government of India and they pay for the Assistant 
Protector. 

M-2925. Strictly speaking, those duties only cover the transit of 
Indian labour ? — ^Yes. 

M-2926. I take it your position as Labour Commissioner covers 
various other duties ? — Yes. Labour Commissioner is just tJie title 
used to cover all these various things, such as workmen’s compensation, 
trades unions, and various matters which deal with labour. I am not 
a Labour Commissioner in the sense in which 1 believe they have a 
Labour Commissioner in Madras. 

M-2927. What is your seniority as a Civil Servant ? — I am a 
senior Deputy Commissioner in rank. It just so happens that 1 occupy 
my present position ; it might be held by any one in the Commission. 

M-2928. How far would you be able to speak to us on matters of 
policy of your Government ? Are you deputed to speak for them on 
questions of policy ? — I have received no instructions to that 'effect, but 
if %ny questions of policy are required, the Secretaries concerned can 
appear before you. 

M-2929. With regard to housing of coolies, in Rangoon, should we 
take it that the present policy of your Government is summed up in 
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the draft Bill which we have had the privilege of seeing ? — That is 
actually the stage at which things have arrived at the present time. 
The draft Bill has just been drafted in the Revenue Secretary’s office, 
and that is so far as it has gone at the present moment. It will now 
go to the Chairman of the Development Trust for his criticisms. He 
had not seen or heard of it officially until I told him on the morning 
that he appeared before you. The papers have now gone back to be 
sent to him for his criticism. After he has criticised it, it might of 
course be considerably altered. It is in an embryonic stage at the 
moment. 

M-2930. May I take it that it is the intention that there should be 
some legislation on the matter of housing in the next session of the 
Council ? — Presumably it would come up then. On this point, if you 
would like any further inforjnation. the Revenue Secretary vvoukl be 
ready to appear before you. 

M-2931. Do you know if the question of moving the jail outside 
Rangoon and the liberating of that space for the purposes of housing has 
ever been seriously considered ? — believe there has been a talk about it 
for a good many years, but I cannot tefl you anything more about it. 

M-2932. Has it been recently considered ? — I do not think so. I 
know from the jail point of view it is a very undesirable site. I at one 
time was Secretary of the Jail Revising Board and had a lot of work to 
do in the Rangoon jail. We used to hear all sorts of things about 
cheroots and other things being thrown over the walls. From the point 
of view of jail discipline, it is not desirable to have the jail in the middle 
of a busy city. I think Government have recognized it all along, but I 
cannot tell you \vhat Government’s present position is with regard to it. 

M-2933. On the question of housing, can you tell us anything as to 
the share of responsibility which lies with the provincial Government and 
the share that lies with the municipality ? — I am afraid I cannot tell 
you. I had better ask the Revenue Secretary to come here ; he is the 
person who deals with it. 

M-2934. I)o I take it that all that you wish to say to the Commission 
on the two urgent <iuestions that have been canvassed here, namely, the 
maisiry system and the question of possible restriction of Indian immigra- 
tion, are contained in the Government memorandum ? — I would not say 
so altogether, because that memorandum was prepared about June 1929, 
and a lot of things have happened since then. Some of the facts are 
not up to date, namely, the figures for immigratipn, emigration, and so 
on. 

M-2935. I take it that on the matter of policy whether there should 
bo legislative interference with the maisiry system, you ha\e nothing to 
add to what is stated here ? — do not think there is anything stated 
about policy ; it is just a general opinion. 

M-2936. You describe certain of the evils which are alleged to result 
from the present system, but you do not go so far as to suggest any 
action 1 — have no authority to do so. 

M-2937. The same thing applies, I take it, to the question of restric- 
tion of immigration ?— Of course that has assumed quite a different 
aspect since the question of separation has come forward, and something 
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will have to be done if that becomes an established fact, because Burma 
will cease to be a part of the Indian Empire, and the Indian Emigration 
Act will naturally operate against Burma. 

M-2938. You have some fair sized plantations in Burma : would you 
tell us what they are ? — The rubber plantations are mostly in the 
Tenassarim Division of Burma, that is, on the coast, on the part which 
goes down to Malaya. There are some also further north of llangoon, 
practically due east of Pegu on the opposite side of the Sittang river. 
There are also some south of llangoon, in the Hanthaw’addy district. 

]\I-2939. Is Indian labour employed there, or Elurman labour ? — 
Down in Tenassarim, I understand a very large proportion of the labour 
is Telugu and Oriya ; I do uot know those plantations. Those which I 
have seen in this neighbourhood and across the Sittang employ a very large 
percentage of local Burmese labour. 

Jl-2940. Is there any inspection of these plantations ?— Whose duty 
is 3t, or is it anybody’s duty ? — I do not think it is anybody’s duty. 

M-2941. They just go on without inspection ? — Yes. 

]\I-2942. Is there any kind Of report to Government on conditions in 
the plantations ? — No. 

M-2943. If I were to ask you for information legarding them, you 
would not be in a position to give it ? — I have only general knowlcilge. 
I have visited some of them quite unofficially, or perhaps as Deputy 
Commissioner of a district. 

M-2944. Does the Deputy Commissioner not have any powers and 
duties of inspection ? — No, except as a Revenue Officer. Rubber planta- 
tions are held under lease from Government, and there are various con- 
ditions attached to these leases. If the price of rubber attains a very 
high figure. Government is entitled to a royalty on all rubber exported, 
but that has never been collected from the very beginning as the price has 
never been such as to entitle Government to this royalty. Apart from 
anything which is on the revenue side, I do not think the district officers 
would have anything to do with rubber plantations in the way of in- 
spection. 

M-2945. No duties at all ? — No. 

M-2946. Col. Jolly, have you ever inspected these plantations ? — 
{Col. Jolly) I think I have inspected one or two. In each district the 
District Health Officer has wide powers of inspection, which would 
include the inspection of any plantations ; so that that would form part 
of his inspection work during an ordinary routine tour of inspection. 
That would be from the health point of view'. 

M-2947. He would not go into the question of wages and system of 
payment ? — No. 

M-2948. Mr. Cliff : Does the Annual Report of the Director of Public 
Health contain any reference to these plantations 1 — There is nothing of 
the kind in any annual report that I have been connected with since I 
came to Burma. We have not made any special paragraph about planta- 
tions, because it forms a very small part of the duties, and we have not 
had anything of sufficient importance to devote a special paragraph to 
it. 
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Mr2949. The Chairman : Mr. Page, do not the Government statis- 
tics in your office show the number of plantations and the number of 
persons employed ? — (Mr, Page) : No ; we do not keep up any slalisticH 
of that sort. 

M*2950. Not being industrial, it does not come within your pur- 
view f — Presumably they do not come under any one’s particular cliarjre. 

« 

M-2951, Could you give me the roughest idea as to their size ai\d 
importance ! — It would be very difficult to do so, because for example in 
recent years a good many estates were amalgamated under one company. 

M-29r)2. You could not tell us whether the number of workers is 
5,000, 50,000 or 500,000 ? — 1 could not. Very likely the Rubber Planter’s 
Association would be able to give you some sort of figures. At the 
present time, I sU])poso the answer would be pi*aetically nil, because tfiey 
are almost closed down. 

M-2ftr).‘l. Did your (h'vcrnmejit send our questionnaire to tlic 
Planters Association ? — Not that T am aware of. I cannot tell you 
whether it exists now. It was in existence at one time. 

Mr, Taif : In any ease, the information could be got from the estate 
agents in Rangoon, Messrs. Begbies. 

M-2hr)4. The Chairnfdn : It is rather imiiortant that we should have 
this informalion.-- 1 will get all the information I can for yon, giving the 
numbers of estates which are alive. 

M-29r)r). Can you give us the reason why Government does not take 
the advice of the advisory committee in the locating of li(|iior sh(q>s ? -I 
am afraid you would have to ask the Secretary concerned or the Excise 
Commissioner about it. 

]M-29r>(). Is the Burma ilidwives and Nurses Amendment Ael of 
1927, which we iinderstand forbids the employment of unqualified mid- 
wives, really an effective weapon */ — (Col, Jolly) : So far as I know, the 
prohibition of the working of unqualified widwives only a})plies to a very 
small area, I think only a part of Rangoon, This is really out of my 
Dej)artment. It is the conc(‘rn of the Inspector General of Civil Hospi- 
tals. 


M-2957. The statement that niuiiialified midwives are gradually dying 
out after the passing of that Act would hardly be correct ? — I have seen 
no signs of their dying out. 

M-2958. Were you here when this Act u as passed 1 — Yes. 

M-2959. What was the actual purpose of that Act ? — We have a 
number of Acts wdiich were brought in as a matter of general ])olicy, 
for adoption by different local bodie.s, or they can be applied S(‘ction by 
section at the local Government’s discretion. 

M-2960. Surely, you c^iiinot have a different laAv on a matter of this 
kind where we are now and another law a few feet away 1 — The inten- 
tion of this Act, so far as T recollect, is that we should not attempt to 
prohibit unqualified midwives from practising unless we are quite sure 
that we have a sufficient number of trained midwives to take their place 
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in any particular area. Therefore, the Act would be applied only bit 
by bit, where we were sure that we would give them something better in 
the place of the unqualified midwives. 

M-2961. Have yon now an adequate supply ? — ^Not in the country by 
any means. For Rangoon again, I have not the figures, nor have I 
looked them up, because that is the Medical Department’s .sphere but 
I should say that taking Rangoon as a whole we probably have not anr 
adequate number yet. But in Rangoon a very large number of the 
births are attended to bj”^ the Dufferin Hospital and by the local 
Maternity and Child Welfare Society. I have a statement of the actual 
numbers of births in Rangoon town in the years 1925 to 1929 and of the 
number that are attended to by these two institutions. It is as follows : 


Years. 

Total 
No. of 
births. 

Number oonfiued 
at the Dufferin 
Hospital. 

Number attend- 
to by the S. P. 
I.W., Rangoon. 

Remarks. 

1926. . 

6,480 

938 

737 


1926.. 

7,313 

972 

859 

.... 

1927 

7,316 

1,086 

617 

.... 

1928.. 

7,426 

1.306 

696 

.... 

1929 

8,266 

1,647* 

l,223t 

* 1,459 live births, 
t No. confined at the 
Maternity Shelters 
of which 1,140 were 
live births. 


Dufierin Hospital — No. of beds 120 — Capacity 3,000. 
Maternity Shelters — No. of beds 52 — Capacity 1 ,400. 


M-2962. Mr. Clow ; There is an entire absence of trade unions in 
Burma ? — {Mr. Page) : Ye.s ; tliere is only one registered so far. 

M-296i>. ('iui you suggest any exi)lanation for that ? — There is one 
big association called the Burma Labour Association, which is said to 
have a membership of something like 5,000 to 7,000 people, mainly 
Chittagonians. Thej' would never come forward and have themselves 
registered. I do not knotr whether they did not want to disclose their 
finances. 

M-2964. What is the reason for the lack of organization as compared 
with the provinces of India ? — Is it due to the fact that the industrial 
workers are mainly immigrants ? — It may be partly that. 

M-2965. As far as organization is concerned, would you agree that 
labour on the whole in this province is in a very weak position as 
coinpared with employers f — Yes. 

M-2966. You cannot suggest any measures for remedying that t — 

. It may be that labour in general has been very contented and has not 
felt the need for trades unions ; I only suggest that. 
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M-2967. Is that true of the present day 1 — T would not say it is 
true of the present day, because recently the Government Press 
employees wished to form a trades union and pul in an application for 
registration, and I told them that they could not do so, as Govoi'inucnt 
had not framed any rules for dealing with Government servants’ trades 
unions. I consulted Government first, and I was told that was correct, 
and up to date they have not been registered. 

M-2968. Surely, if they comply with the rules under the Trades 
Unions Act, they are entitled to registration irrespective of the opinion 
of the executive Government ? — It may be so ; in that case, T made a 
mistake. 

M-2969. Sir Yicior Saasoon : Are you framing the rules ? — Govern- 
ment say they are going to do so. 

M-2970. The Chairman : Rules for recognition in the case of Gov- 
ernment servants’ unions ? — ^Yes. 

M-2971. That does not debar the rights of any one to form them- 
selves into a trades union ? — This is a Government Press. 

]\I-2972. 71/ r. Clow : Does the Government exercise much supeinision 
over its own industrial establishment ? — ^I do not know. 

M-297o. J notice that in the Press 62 per cent, of the employees are 
fined every year ; why is that ? — There was a strike in the Government 
Press at the beginning of the year, and I was eventually deputed to 
hold an enquiry into their grievances. That was one of the points that 
was put forward by them, and it worked out to a very small sum of 
about 8 annas per head per year. 

M-2974. As Labour (Commissioner would 3’ou not consider that 
continued pin-pricking of a large section of labour like that is un- 
satisfactory ? — A large proportion of them are piece-workens, and most 
of the fines are of a very petty nature, for losing their clocking in 
tickets, and failing to do this that and varioics other technical things. 

M-2975. The Chairman : Would not you think that 60 per cent, of 
the persons being fined in a year pointed to some lack of management ? — 
The difficulty was to know whether it was 62 per cent, of ilu; whole 
establishment, or whether the total number that were fined wove the 
same people who liad been keeping on appearing over and over again. 

M-2976. Supposing it was only 10 per cent, of the whole establish- 
ment which appeared over and over again, why should you not get rid 
of them ? — ^We might do it, but there seems to be a lot of dissalisfaet’on 
in the Press. 

M-2977. Mr, Clow : Suppose the local Government desire to consult 
labour on some proposal before the Legislative ('’ouncil or the Legislative 
Assembly, what steps do they take ? — They consult people who are 
known to be interested in labour problems. There are membei's of 
Legislative Council who have fought their election as labour candidates-- 
men like Mr. Pillai and Mr. Tyabji. There are also members who have 
been nominated to the Council to represent labour. For instance, 
Messrs. Venkataswami and Narayana Rao were nominated to represent 
lafbour. Government generally consult these people and consider their 
points of view. 
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M-2978. What is the constitutional iwsition as regards the Shan 
States f — ^They are directly administered by the Governor and not bj"^ the 
Govemor-in-Council. The various Acts of the Local Government and 
the Government of India are extended to the Shan States as need arises. 

M-2979. Have all the im])ortant labour Acts been extended to the 
Shan States ? — ^Yes. 

M-2980. Tn the ease of the Factories Act why have they been cxempteil 
from most of the important sections of the Act from the point of view 
of protection of labour ? — I think sections 22 and 27 are included in the 
exemptions ? — {Mr. Prid^aux) Formerly the whole of tlie Act applied 
to the Shan States, but the Company there represente<l to the Governor 
that they should he exempted from certain sections of the Act and they 
were exempted. 

M-2981. Was there any particular diflfieult.v in applying those sec- 
tions ? — I do not know. I w'as bn leave when these sections were Avith- 

drawn. 

In the Coverninent Memorandum, ^Mr. I’age, j'ou state that 
it W'ould certainly be advantageous both to the employers and the 
labourers if the nimxtries or contractors could be* dispensed Avith. What 
advantage would there be from the point of view of employers if the 
payment of labour through maistrlen was disi)en.sed with ? — {Mr. 

The employers could have direct touch Avith their labour. 

M-29H:1. Do you think that it AAOuld inA'olve emjdoyers on gj-eater 
expense ? — f could not say that. 

M-298-I. Was there a ])ropo.sal before the Ijocal Government at one 
time to legislate regarding the control of the construction of factories ? 
{Mr, Prideaux) There Avas a propo.sal Avhich began with the regulation 
of the temi)era1ure in factories, hut eventually it came to nothing. 

M-2985. Wh;il is the arrangement b.v AAhich the mines in Burma are 
inspected ? -Does the C’hief Inspector of Mines depute an inspector from 
time to time to visit Burma ? — {Mr. Nichols). An inspector is deimted 
to visit the mines in Burma from time to time. 

M-2986. Would there be sufficient work for a Avhole-time inspector f 
— The work is not sufficient to .iustify the appointment of a whole-time 
inspector, 

M-2987. As Protector of Immigrants have you any statutory powers 
of any kind ? — {Mr. Page). None whatever, except with regard to 
issuing certificates for skilled emigrants. Whenever any question 
arises such as the overcrowding of a ship and so on avc simply i*ei)ort it 
to the Port Officer. It is his duty to order a prosecution or not. 

M-2988. When once an emigrant has left the jetty you have no res- 
ponsibility Avhatever in connection with him ? — No. 

M-2989. Suppose an immigrant comes to you and says that he has 
been recruited under false pretences and that he is not getting the Avage 
promised to him. Could you take any action ?— I have nothing (o do 
Avith recruitment in India. 

M-2990. The Chairman : The appointmMit arose out of the temporaiy 
ntuation when there was overcrow'ding of deck passengers and ejrtam 
other serious circumstances t — Yes. 
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M-2991. Mr. Clow : Do you agree with the view that the labour 
requirements of rice and saw mills can be met by local recruitment and 
that payment of advances can be avoided ? — ^Yes, I should think so. 

M-2992. Do you exercise any supervision over the statistics given 
by the factories ? — No. 

M-2993. We are informed by the Chief Inspector of Factories that 
he did not check any of the figures supplied to him by the managers. It 
appears that in some instances at least they are very wide of the actual 
facts ? — He simply publishes what they give him. 

M-2994. Is it not desirable that there should be some check ?— Yes, 
there should be, because it is no good publishing statistics which are 
of no value. 

il*299o. Is i1 your experience that the maistries accumulate money, or 
ar(‘ they to a large extent comparatively poor men ? — The ones I have seen 
always look prosperous : I mean the big niaisfries and not the gang 
maistriis. There are about 10 or 15 such big maistnes in Eangoon. 

Al-29})f). "J'herc is a proposal made by the Chief Inspector of 
lactories embodied in the memorandum supplied by the Covernment : 
that the factory inspector should have the power to compound offences 
under the Act. lie explained to us that his intention was that when 
the factory ins])cctor went to a factory and found an infringement of 
the Act, he might say to the factory owner, “ You are liable to prosecu- 
tion. If you pay me a fine of Rs. i5, 1 will take no further action and 
will give you an ofSeial receipt.’^ He thought tlmt it would save the 
expenses of prosecution and the consequent waste of time of the factory 
inspector. Are we to take it that the proposal is endorsed by Govern- 
ment ? — 1 could not say. 

JM-2997. Cot. ffiameU : Have you put into effect the recommendationi 
of the Keorganization Committee ? — {CoL Jolly) : We have put into effeet 
some of the recommendations. Wc have been allowed to appoint four 
District Health Officers on an experimental and temporary basis for a ]>eriod 
of two years. As regards Public Health Inspectors Government have 
agreed to meet half the cost of their pay in the areas in which fulMime 
IHstrict llealtli Officers are appointed in return for certain rights over 
their appointment and dismissal. As regards the Urban Hranch the main 
recommendation was to bring about an amendment of the Municipal Act 
and accordingly an amending Act was passed during the last session of tht 
Legislative Council. As regards the Port Health Hranch nothing has been 
done hitherto. A< regards the subordinate staff, many of them havi^ been 
kept on temporary employment for 10, 12 and in one case 26 years. 

M-2998. Do you think that the recommendations made by the Re- 
organisation Committee with regard to the Port Health Rrancli are likely 
to be adopted by Government in a reasonable space of time ? — T am afraid 
I cannot say, It depends on the Government of India. 

M-2999. With regard to Health Inspectors, do you find any difficulty 
in getting candidates for training t — ^When I started the first training class 
ill 1923, it was composed almost entirely of Indians, but now we Ipive some- 
thing like two-thirds or three-fourths Burmans. T have now more appli- 
cants than we have places for. 
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M-3000. As Director of Public Health, have you auy control over h^th 
oondltioii'^ of Rangoon ? — ^None iivhatsoever. But if anything went serious- 
ly wrong I would report to Government and await their orders. 

M-3001. Has the local Government made any contribution to the 
Rangoon Corporation towards the public health of Rangoon ? — I do not 
think they make wiy direct contribution. Of course there is a Clovermnent 
Civil Hospital and they have also agreed to build a contagious diseases 
hospital. 

M-3002. Are there no schemes of public health for which Governm^t 
grant half the cost of supendsion and so on ? — Government adopt that policy 
to a certain extent as regards the districts, but as regards Rangoon I cannot 
think of any such scheme except in the case of the maternity and child wel- 
fare centres maintained by a voluntary society. 

M-3003. Are we to take it that you are dissatisfied with the control of 
public health in Rangoon municipality ? — Yes, the healtli conditions of 
Rangoon affect the health of the whole Province and personally I am not 
satisfied with (he arrangements made to control the conditions in Rangoon. 
I think there should be clo.ser co-operation between Government and the 
Rangoon t'orporation through the medium of the Public Health Depart- 
ment. 

M-3004. The Chairman : The Officer responsible for the health of 
the whole Province should by one means or other have some say in the 
methods adopted within the municipality to control public health in the 
city 1 — Quite so. 

M-300r>. I take it you would not object to a grant to the Corporation 
from the Pro\dncial revenues which would justify a certain share of .the 
control ? — Personally I would not object to such a scheme, but I do not 
know what the Government would think of it. 

M-3006. Col. Bussell • In the Report on Public Health of Rangoon 
prepared by the Health Officer in 1926, he says that the llinilu male death 
rate is 23, the Muhammadan male death rate is 21 and Burau'se male death 
rate is 42. What inference would you draw from those figures ? — I think 
we may saj' that the age groups among the Hindus and Muhammadans are 
such that deaths are rare. 

M-3007. Have you any idea how these rates compare with correspond- 
ing figure.s for all-India, Burma and Rangoon as a whole ? — The figures 
are : approximately 15 for Rangoon, 24 to 25 for the whole of Burma, 
and 23 for the whole of India. They show that ago distribution of llangoon 
is favourable to a low death rate as compared to the whole of Burma and 
whole of India. 

M-3008. So tliat it would be wrong if it was said that the age distri- 
bution of Rangoon was favourable to a high death rate f — ^Yes, it must be 
wrong. 

M-.3009. J/'/’. Clow : How would these figures be modified if you 
corrected them for age distribution ? — I have not corrected them for age 
distribution. 

M-3010. Col. Russell : These figures would not change much even 
though you corrected them for age distribution T — I do not think they will 
change much. 
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M-3011. What are your views with regard to the restriction of immigra- 
tion into Burma ? — From the health point of view I am all in favour of 
control of immigration. It should be effected preferably by inspection and, 
if necessary, dotenlion, at the port of embarkation in India. 

M-3012. Sir Alexander Murray : It will cover only people coming by 
sea ; what would you do as regards people coming by land ? -The vast 
majority of immigrants come by sea. Of course there is a land route from 
Chittagoiig and it iS quite feasible to have a quarantine there also. 

M-3018. I au) not talking so much of people coming from outside into 
Burma but of people coming from outside Rangoon into Rangoon. It is 
stated that at one time a large percentage of small-pox cases in J^angoon 
was due to land imported cases and that the incidence of small-pox and 
other diseases is greater outside Rangoon than in Rangoon. When you are 
concerneii Avith the public health of Rangoon what is the use of controiling 
only persons coming by sea and having no control over persons coming by 
rail from the hinterland ? — I do not know that the health conditions in 
Rangoon are much better than the health conditions outs:idv? Rangoon. 

M-3014. Col. Bussell : It has been stated to us by the Health Officer 
that he was not aware that any re-vaccination was done in the i)roviiice of 
Burma. Can you make any remark on that 1 — ^We do a very great deal. 
Last year, I think, our re-vaccinations must have totalled something like 
one-third of the total vaccinations within the province. 

M-3015. Mr. Tyabji : But is it not a fact that people suffering from 
small-pox M'ould be coming from the districts into Rangoon and spread it ? 
—•They could not spread small-pox if the Rangoon population was well vacci- 
nated. As i. matter of fact, under the 1928 Vaccination ( AmeiuJiuent) Act, 
the Corjioration of Rangoon has the ])owcr, if it likes, to (‘o.iipuJsorily re- 
vaccinate persons coming from other districts into Rangoon. 

M-3016. Col. Russell : They have not done it ? — I do not think that 
the rules they have made provide for re-vaccination of persons coming 
into the city except by sea. 

M 3017. In any case the Health Officer’s statement that you do no 
re-vacc«ijfdion is quite wrong t — ^Yes. 

M-3018. Have you got any suggestions to ]nit before us as to the 
oiganization that would be required in these Indian ]>oi't:s for the conlrol 
of emigration V Should it be a Government organization or an industrial 
group organization or w^hat ? — I would like to see Gov^'rnment control my- 
self from the health point of view which is what 1 am inten'stcd in. 

M-3019. Sir Vidor Sassoon : If the organization at the Indian 
ports were one rtin by the industrialists and not by the Government, is 
there any reason why you should imagine that their medical examination 
would be .nny less severe than the Government one ? — No. 

M-3020. Would there be an advantage to industrial organizations to 
get sick workers ? — I do not think so, but I think it is the duty oi Govern- 
ment to atttnid to this sort of w^ork. 

M-302]. You are not suggesting this because there would be a differ- 
ence in the medical examination ? — No, certainly not. 

M-3022. ilfr. lyahjt : Would you get all people coming in pul into 
quarantine ?— No. I w^as speaking more especially of deck passengers. I 
would pass them through an inspection camp at the other end, and I would 
not quaranliue them unless there was any necessity. ^ 



M*8023. The Chairman : Would you not, for instanee, detain them 
for mass treatment of hookworm f — If they came from a cholera infected 
place I sliould inoculate them against cholera. As regards hookworm I 
may say that in Burma it is not such a serious problem as it is in some other 
places. 

M-3024. Is it not introduced t — We get a great deal introduced ; X 
think most of the coolies are infected. But in Tipper Buima we get a 
natural de-hookworming of the soil once a year and in Lower Burma where 
we get the soil washed clean once a year the disease is not sev<‘re. Tt is 
severe mainly in the intermediate zone cutting across Pronie where meteoro- 
logical conditions are suitable for hookworm. 

M-3025. Is it a fact that something like 60 per cent, of the immigrants 
are affected by hookworm when they come T — I have no figures, but I should 
estimate it higher. It is probably nearer 75 or 80 but not necessarily heavy 
infections. 

M-3026. Since mass treatment has been invented and proved effective 
would it no1 be greatly to the advantage of the workers themselves that 
they should come here free from that weakening disease at the si art of 
their work here ? — If I were organizing a camp I would go into that matter, 
but 1 do ijot think I would, at first, do more than treat all who liad 
symptoms because there are a good many things one want to do. After all 
mass treat men t for hookworm in eases where men are possibly infected 
with only hall a dozen worms may be an unnecessary measure. 

M-3027. Sir Victor Sassoon : How long does it take for one to get 
himself cured naturally if he were residing in Upper Burma ? — Generally 
there is a marked improvement within about a year if in the meantime he 
has not been re-infected. 

M-3028. Cot, Russell : f take it you are dissatisfied with the present 
housing condition of the labour here in Bangoon ? — Yes. There is very 
much overcrowding in these eooly lodging houses. 

M-3029. Hav<' you got any ])ractical suggestions to make with regard 
to improving the liousing conditions of these people ? — The only suggestions 
I would offer are that we build more houses or arrange Tor building them 
and a1 the same time enforcui the byelaws that we have got. 

M-3()3(h What procedure would you recommend as regards the en- 
forcement of byelaws ? — I would like to see a real effort made to enforce 
th<‘ byelaws. 

M-803]. How would you do that ? — I should take a test area of a few 
streets containing these lodging houses and I should preferably select the 
time of the year after the rains were finished when there would be very 
little hardship. I would then rigidly enforce the byelaws and see what 
the effect was. As far as I know, this has never been tried. 

M-3032. Sir Victor Sassoon : Could you do that under the existing 
legislation ? — ^We might have to tighten up the byelaws a bit and that 
could be done easily. As far as my recollection goes, they are fairly satis- 
factory to my way of thinking. 

, M-3033. Sir Alexander Murray : If you try it in one area will you 
not be making a difference between one ratepayer and another as far aa 
t}»e enforcement of byelaws are concerned t — Yes, but if we have got to 
try an experiment we cannot try it without selecting some one area. 



- M-3034. C(A. hus$tn ; Your idea is that you want to try and get 
sMnething done t — Yes. If the test proves successful then I would extend 
my area year by year only proceeding as we had the staff available. Of 
course, I diould carry out propagan^ and educative work at the same 
time. I think that as we enforce the byelaws in the area the pressure 
would increase and we might be more likely to get something done to reduce 
that pressure in the way of more housing. 

M-3035. Mr. Tyahji : In the meantime where would these people go 
to t — One of two things might happen ; they might crowd into other areas, 
or it might be successful in reducing the excess number \^'ho came over. 

M-3036. It you knock out these peoi)le from ei^rtain areas would there 
not be increased congestion in other areas ? — TIkmt would he if we had the 
same number of coolies. 

M-3037. Do you think that simply because you push them out from ons 
area- the excess number would leave Burma ? — No. 

M-3038. If you begin immediately putting the Act into stringent force 
what would happen ? — ^As I said, I would begin with a small area where 
the lodging house keepers would be compelled to admit into their lodging 
houses only that number for which they were licensed., 

M-3039. Mr. Cliff ; Do I understand rightly that they do sleep in the 
streets after the rains ? — You can see quite a number of them sleeping in 
the streets in preference to crowded houses. 

M-3040. Does that generally mean that there is no excess ? — I would 
not say that. Even in the dry season T have seen myself these lodging 
houses crowded. 

M-3041. Sir Alexander Mnrray : Would you enforce the byelaws on 
the lodging house owner or on the occupier ? — As far as I remember, the 
wording is ‘ owner or occupier If yon cannot find one yon get the ether. 

M-3042. Mr. Tyabji : If you turn them out where can they find room 
to sleep ?— If they cannot find any accommodation they may slei^p in the 
raihvay staition or the streets as they do now in hundreds. 

M-3043. You prefer that ? — I should prefer that to their sleeping in 
crowded rooms. 

M-3044. Col. Rtissell : You would prefer to try and ])ro(luce a crisis f 
— Yes, I would like the byelaws enforced in the hope, iirst of all, of de- 
monstrating that they could be enforced, and secondly, in the hope of 
producing an im]>Hsse or a crisis which w^onld lead to something being done. 

M-3045. The Chairman : The overerow^diiig is so profitable to either 
the tenant or the owmer that a verj’' heavy fine w'ould be needed to be at all 
effective, possibly with the alternative of imprisonment ? — Yes, 1 would 
certainly have it if wc could not do without it. 1 think the present eonJi- 
lions have got to be ended at the earliest possible moment. 

M.-3046. Sir Victor Sassoon : Would you consider .sleeping out of the 
stations cr in the streets would make the death rate of the coolies higher 
than sleeping in these congested lodging houses ? — I think that during the 
dry season, w^hich is the period when I propose that a licginning should l>e 
made, it ^vould not have much effect on the death rate. 
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M-3047. Coh Russell : Have you got any auggeations to as to 
possible areas near the existing crowded areas of the town, which could 
be used for the extension of housing for labour f — There is an area just 
opposite the secretariat, and at one time there was a proposal to the Develop- 
ment Trust fo make use of it for housing. It is Government land and is 
lent to the Corporation who, in the meantime, are using a part of it as a 
store yard. There is an area there of, I think, 4 or 5 acres on which a trial 
building nfight be put up. That is in the watered and sewered area. Of 
course, there are other areas which are fairly central and which adjoin 
the existing watered and sewered areas of the town which could, 1 think, 
be used. 'J'bey would be very suitable if water* and sewerage could be ex- 
tended. 

M-3048. The Chairman : Are you familiar with the jail premises ? — 
Yes, from outside. 

M-4049. Have 3 "on never l)een in ? — I have gone through it several 
times. 

M-3050. Is tluit a site which is suitable in your opinion ? — I think it 
would be a very suitable place if the jail could be removed from there. 
The matter lias been discussed for a number of years, and I do not Iniow 
exactly where the matter stands now. But I think the question of finance 
has something to do with it. 

M-3051. You would think that was good from the health point of view 
because it i.s in the watered and sewered area 1 — It is not in the watered and 
sewered area, but it is just adjoining the area. The jail have their own 
tube well for water supply. 

M-3052. Surely it is in the sewered area 1 — ^No. 

M-3053. CoL Russell : You would not insist on sewerage being a 
necessity if you wanted to get houses built soon ? — No, but I think it will 
make a difference. As a matter of fact it is fairly near the sewered area. 

M-3054. It has been suggested to us that the Ahlone area might also be 
included. Is that a suitable area ? — Yes, if we can gt‘t bettor water 
supply. Cf course, it is fairly near the watered and sewered area, but I 
think it is little bit far off for coolies w^orking at the docks. 

M-3055. Mr, Tyahji : Would that area be not satisfactory ? It has 
just been filled up with sand and you can sink tube wells ; it is an expansive 
land wliieli is absolutely unused now ? — I am not sure whelher it has ])een 
reclaimed sufficiently long or sufficiently well settled to ha built upon. 

11-3056. Of ooiirse, that is a question that has to be decided by en- 
gineers TIum c* is also an asylum where we housed somothiug like 7,000 
coolies during the riot. I suggested to the Corporation to mak^' use of it 
now to house 2,000 of their sweejiers. 

M-3057. CoL Russell : Do you consider that the hospital accommoda- 
tion in Kaugooji is sufficient ? — I would not say it is sufficienc according to 
the ordinary European standard. If you add all the beds togethei’, includ- 
ing those at the jail hospital, mental hospital and maternity shelters, the 
total would come to 2,363 which, I would not say, is sufficient, 

M-3058. Victor Sassooyi : Would it be possible to increase the 
accommodation of the present hospital without very great capital cost t — 
It would be po.ssible, but the question of cost depends entirely on the scale 
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on which we arc going to run the hospital. We have here the Ramakrishna 
Mission hospital which is run very cheaply and we have a Government 
General Hospital which is run, of course, very much more expenshely. 

M-3059. CoL Russell : If you could have cheaper hospitals in an area 
it W'ould be useful for the labouring population ? — T can give my ])e]'sonal 
view. I certainly think it would be useful. 

On i he question of tuberculosis brought about as a result of 
these housing conditions, a suggestion has been made that thov(‘ ought to be 
a sanatorium. It seems to me that the Imilding ot* a sauntorium would not 
be enough. Can you give your views on this question ? -Il would oidy be 
scratching the outside of the problem. r>efore we can h()])c to got dodnite 
results we have to go into the fundamental causes of overorowdiiig. The 
next thing is the development of dispensaries. 

M-3GG7. And publicity ? — " fes, propaganda. 

M-3062. I see from the table that you have handed in that for the 
last yqar only 2.870 births were attended by midwive.s in the two hospitals 
out of a total for the town of 8,265. So that about 2'3 of the births are 
still being attended by outside midwives. 1 suppose that most ('£ these 
Mses are really being attended by unqualified midwdves ? — [ could not give 
^e number ; I think the Inspector General of Civil Hos]>itMls eoiild. We 
have a cerlain number of qualified mid'wives practising but a big number 
are unqualified. 

M-3063, So that the Act is really a dead letter, although it applies 
to a restricted area in Rangoon. If you have a restricted area in the city 
naturally the unqualified midwives will live round about the boundaries 
of that area ? I think an unqualified midwife is forbidden to attend 
cases in that area. 


M.3064, How are you going to cheek that ?-~Yoii have to be on the 
look out and report such cases. 

T ^ an we he sure that the Act is not widely ap- 

phod ?~Yes, • ^ 

M-306ri. Col. Russell : The Engineer to the Corjioration said that 
the water supply now allowed was about GO gallons per liead per day^. Does 
that seem to you to lie a large amount or a small amouni in the })resent 
circumstances ? — I think it is an nnneeessarily largo a!!ionnt if we exercise 
proper economy. 

M-.‘{067. So Ihat yon oonld nso lln* balance of the savort nate.i- for 
additional areas ? — Yes. 

„ x* j®?', i'< fJio average jx'r head in Bombav, ('al- 

entta and Madras ?— I have not got the figures with me. But I niav tell 
you that the actual water supply scheme that was in force in Hongkong 
2, was 18 — 25 gallons. When T asked them wliether it was 

sulfieient they said that when they had 18 they were -i hit short but if 
ey had 2t) they did very \vell. This is a ])lace wTiieh 1ms apyirnximately 
tne same popniation and climatic conditions as Rangoon. In England, 
1 think, the averogc i.s 36 gallons. At present there is a great deal of 
waste going on here. 


.. ^oL RiistpU : Does thi.s <50 gallons jier head applv to the 

of Rangoon or only to a certain area wlneii is supplied 
h pipe water f — I think only to the area supjdicd. 
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M-3070. Mr. Cliff : Can you tell us what proportion of the popula- 
ition is supplied with water T — cannot say off-hand. 

M-3071. .S'fV Alexander Murray : How many tube wells are there T — 
There is a very large number. 

M-3072. IIov; many people sell water from the tube wells t — The 
>sl]i])ping is supplied with tube well water by one firm. The owner oi: a 
tube well at Oolden Valley has made arrangements with the houses there 
for selling water, but I do not think I have seen anything in the nature 
of hawking. It is done on a large scale. 

M-3073. I quite see that. But can you tell us how many people in 
all would be selling tube well water ? — I am afraid I cannot give the 
mnuber 

M-3074. Col. Itnssell : Tt has been suggested by the Health Officer 
that a considerable amount of disease in Rangoon is due to the badness of 
water and he refers particularly to the dangers to the water supply from 
the new* Cantonment T — T do not think that the new^ (Vintonment which 
ha^ now come into existence since the Health Officer’s rep4)rt was writicn 
adds materially in any way to the dangers. I do not think there is any 
danger to s])eak of from the new Cantonment because the w^atei- supply is 
beyond it and the catchment area is well protected. 

M-307r). The (’ommission visited the area of Yenangyaung and found 
there that one area was under the control of the Burmah Oil Company, 
another was under the control of the Yenangyaung Municipality, and there 
were other villages in the oil field area which were under the control of 
the District Council. Taking a compact area such as exists at present 
and where you have got three parties, namely, the Burmah Oil (Company, 
the 'Municipality of Yenangyaung and the District Council, what sug- 
gestions have you got to make for co-ordination of its public health policy T 
— You ('ould follov; the example of Asansol in Bengal by combining these 
differ'ent organizations and forming a board of health. 

JI-3076. On the board of health you will have, I suppose, representa- 
tives of all these three bodies 1 — Yes. I think it is a possibility. I cannot 
think of any very serious obstacles or anything illegal about it that it 
could not be done 

M-3077. Do you suggest that a similar body is nece^ssary at Namtu for 
tbe control of areas like Panghai ? — I do not think there is the same problem 
in N'amtu that there is in Yenangyaung. You have not got there three 
different local bodies. Panghai village is to all intents and purposes under 
the same medical control. T would not say there was any necessity for it 
Bt present. 

M-3078. Have you any statistics dealing with the question of indus- 
trial disease ? — Lead poisoning is the only industrial disease which has 
come to my notice in Burma particularly. 

M-3079. Hove you any officer in your office who could advise or help 
tlie Namtu authorities in regard to the prevention of lead poisoning cases, 
or have you dojiC anything in that connection at all ! — The present posi- 
tion is that the Director of Public Health is supposed to inspect Namtu 
once a year, and we have also arranged for the District Health Officer, 
Northern Shan States, whbse headquarters are at Lashio, to inspect from 
time to time ; he usually inspects twice or thrice a year. 
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M .'U)80. Hut ;;o spocial attention has been paid to the question of the 
control of lead poisoning cases ? — It was mainly with a view to lead 
poisoning that 1 made Ais suggestion to Government of which’ they did 
not approve. 

M-3081. Have you ever heard of any cases of dermatitis reported t'rOni 
the oil fields ?"~A. few ; we have no information of many cases. 

M-3082. There are no other industrial diseases of which you Icnow' iu- 
Burma ? — Nothing of any importance that I know’ of. 

M-3083. Have you got a malariologist in the Public Health Depart- 
ment ? — We have a malaria bureau in my department w^hicli does malaria 
surveys. The policy has been that I select the areas for survey and send 
out a party to survey them. Thten generally I have arranged for a local 
committee to meet consisting of the engineers, the medical men and the 
Local Government officials such as the Deputy Commissioner and so on. If 
there are any industrial interests, wt‘ get them in too. We draw up a line 
of ])olicy and carry it out. We have done a number of surveys and g<»t 
a lot of work going on in various parts of the l^rovince now, wliieh is giving 
ns very good results. 

M-3084, lias lljere been any consultation between the Chief Medica! 
Officer of the Burma Raihvays and yourself wdtli regard to malaria f — ^YeSr 
we are carrying out a joint scheme at the present moment at a place called' 
Shwenyaung which is the terminus of tlie Burma llailw^ays in the SoutheJ ii 
Shan State.s. 

M-3085. Hut there is no compulsion on the part of the raihvay to con- 
sult you ?-~No, there is no compulsion ; the (jneslion of borrow’ ])its and so 
on has been a thorny question for many years. 

M-3()86. Mv iUiff : At the time that piece of line was laid Avas thei’e 
any co-operation between your Department and the Railway Medical Offi- 
cer i — No, not as regards malaria. In fact we drew’ the attention of tln^ 
railway to Ihe fact that it w’as a malarious spot, but unfortunately they 
w^ere committed then to a railway station. 

M-3087. CoL RusS('U : We have beei} told that conservancy was not 
necessary in the jungle ; do you agree with that ? — No, 1 am afraid I cannot 
agree with that. 

M-3088. You have various rules published in Appendix 12 of tlie 
Public Works Code 1 — Yes. They were dra,wn up a good many years ago 
bv my department. 

M-3089. Is there eo-operation between the Public Works Department 
and your department, and do you have any supervision over construction 
works ? — Whten w^e know of their existence and when we are asked to advise 
we do so ; for instance, the P. W. D. asked our advice on a big irrigation 
dam works. 

M-3090. Do you mean to .say there is no actual Government order in- 
sisting on the Public Works Department consulting you wiien they are 
starting a new construction work ? — I do not know’ of any sjieeial order* 
laying it dowm. It may be m the P. W. D. rules. But I think the thing 
is so obvious. It may be neglected in cases. I think there have been occa- 
sions in wdiich Ave have not been consulted ; but it is shvious that yon mimf 
have sanitation on big woi'ts, and on that w’S' certainlv ought to be eou^ 
suited. 
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M-3091. The Chairman : You would be in favour of a statutory pro- 
vision that in all cases the Health Department should be consulted before 
the establishment of a large works ? — ^Unquestionably, if a statutory provi- 
sion is necessary ; there should be a departmental order to that effect. 

M-3092. Col. RusmII : Col. Owens mentions as many as 300 deaths 
from stervation every year in Racoon City ; are those cases actually of 
starvation and not really pathological ? — I have discussed it with Mm on 
several occasions ; it has been given a good deal of publicity lately. In a 
number of those cases it seems likely that starvation followed on certain 
diseases. If a man has dysentery he cannot eat a full meal. (Jfr. Page) : 
I have had these figures analysed for thie past three years j it appeared that 
444 had actually died of starvation in three years ; those were the numbers 
actually approved by the Police Surgeon as haying died of starvation pure 
and simple. 

M-3093. The Chairman ; Mr. Havelock, Excise Commis^oner for 
Rangoon, can perhaps answer a question I put earlier. We have been told 
that the opinion of the advisory committee of the Corporation with regard 
to the situation of liquor shops is disregarded by your department ? — {Mr. 
Havelock) : It is not disregarded ; the advice they have offered hitherto h^ 
been impracticable ; we have not been able to carry out what they want. 

M-3094. Is it the policy of your department to put down as many 
liquor shops as correspond with the consuming needs of the people ? — Yes.^ 

M-3095. To get the largest revenue possible for your department ? — 
Not necessarily ,- we provide shops for as many consumers as possible. 

M-3096. You do not have regard to any moral or temperance question 
at all ? — ^No, I do not think that is of much importance. 

M-3097. As much as peoide will drink you aim at supplying t-~-We 
have restrictions of course ; we limit the quantity of liquor a man may pur- 
chase at a time. 

M-3098. Is each individual ticketed ? — No, but the licensee is debar- 
red from selling more than a prescribed quantity. 

M-3099. How can he tell ? — There are officers to enforce these rules. 

M-3100. In your opinion is it enforced ? — ^Yes, I think so to a great 
extent. 

M-3101. What would they allow me to have if I lived in one of these 
places ? — It would depend on the liquor you required ; the quantity varies. 

M-3102. Who would be the judge of that ? — We have different kinds 
of liquor and the quantity the licensees are permitted to sell varies. The 
purchaser is j)ei*mitted to buy 4 quarts of country liquor. 

M-3103. Is that per diem ? — At each purchase. 

*Notc. — ^Mr. Havelock, subsequently furnished the following note in modifica- 
tion of his answers : 

The Excise Policy is based on the following considerations : — 

{i) that an extension of the habit of drinking among Indian population is 
to be discouraged ; 

(it) that the tax on spirits and liquors should be as high as possible without 
giving rise to illicit methods of making and selling liquor. 

Subject to the above considerations, as large a revenue as possible should bs 
raised from a small consumption of intoxicating liquors. 
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M-3104<. 1 suppose he can purchase several times a day t — ^Yes, there is 
nothing to prevent him from doing that. But he would be liable to prose- 
cution if found* in possession of more than the pnescriibed limit, t.e., more 
than he is allowed to purchase at a single transaction. 

M-3105. Would a man who was fond of whisky be able to get a bottle 
of whisky six times a day ? — There are no restrictions on the sale of 
whisky ; 1 am talking of country liquor. The consumption of foreign 
liquor is confined mainly to Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 

M-3106. And they are not restricted ^ — There are certain restrictions, 
but they are not so rigid. 

M-3107. During what hours are these liquor shops open t — They open 
at sunrise and close at 9 p.m. 

M-310S. Then the policy of your department I take it from what you 
have said does not aim at any restriction of the consumption by diminishing 
the number of liquor shops V — e have an annual proposal which goes be- 
fore the Excise Advisory Committee. 

M-3109. But we have been told you do not follow the opinion of tlie 
Excise Advisory Committee ? — They have made certain proposals which 
have not been practicable and they have refused to function because we 
have not accepted those pro})Osals. 

M-3110. Ill what way were their proposals impracticable ? — I cannot 
tell you off-hand without referring to previous records. 

M-3in. The fact remains that this system seems to have broken 
down ? — In Rangoon it has. 

M-3112. Mr, Tyahji : And in Moulmein and several other places ! — 
I am not sure about Moulmein or ])laces in the district. 

M-3113. Sir Alexander Murray : If an employer or other respon- 
sible party took exception to a Ihpior shop being too near his workmen's 
houses, and wrote to you, what notice would you take of their complauit 1 — 
Provided the site complies with our rules and regulations, we do not as 
a rule take notice of it. In a town like this if we took notice of every 
complaint, there would be no sites left for liquor shops. The only pro- 
hibition we place on a site is that they must not be near a place of wor- 
ship, a school, bazar and vso forth ; but wc cannot very well accept objec- 
tions from one or two private individuals. It ha^ not been uncommon in 
Rangoon for individuals to object to the sites of liquor shops in order to 
blackmail licensees. 

M-3114. Mr, Cliff : Is there much sale of liquor in the eaidy morn- 
ing ? --There is more sale in the evenings I think. I do not think there 
is mucli consumption in the morning because most people are away at 
their wwk th*en. 

M-3115. Would there be any hardship in the facilities for obtaining 
liquor being restricted in the morning ! — ^No, I do not think so. 

M-3116. How do you determine when it is necessary to open new 
facilities for the sale of drink ! — ^We consult local option. 

M-3117. The Chairman ; Is that by a ballot, or how t — ^No ; there 
is a notice as a rule sent round and we go by any objections that may be 
raised. I refer here to non-munieipjl towns anti to villages. 
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M-dll8. Mr. Cliff : Is that a notice sent to all the inhabitants in 
an area where you propose to open a, liquor shop t — ^No, a notice is gener- 
ally put up in some conspicuous part of the viBage or town. 

M-3119. Sir Victor Sassoon : But T understand you to say you taka 
no notice of any private objections t — Oh yes, we do ; we do not take 
notice of objections from one or two individnds. 

M-3120. Mr. Cliff : Have you opened a new shop this year 1 — Not 
in Rangoon. 

M-3121. Did jou open one last year ? — It is hard to say off-hand. 

M-3122. Are you limited to Rangoon or are you Excise Commissioner 
just for the City of Rangoon t — ^No. 

M-3123. ('an you tell us the amount of opinion and excise revenue for 
Rangoon and for the whole of the Province for the year 1929-30 ? — 

Opium Revenuf. Excise Revenue. 

Rs. Rfi. 


For the wliblc 

Province 42,48,395 . . . . 84,53,443 

For Rangoon 3,06,168 .. .. 23,92, 0.”)! 

M-3124, Mr. (How : Do you accept the jn’inciple of local option with 
regard to the opening of fresh shops T- Yes, and with regard to the sites 
of existing shoi»s. 

M-3125. .Suj)posing you were convinced that the people in a particular 
area wanted the existing shops closed, would you accede to oh.it*ctions of 
thiat kind ? — Not if their objections went against our rules. 

M-3126. But when they object to tlu* ojiening of a new shop, can 
thtey only object on the ground that its o])i ning would infringe your rules, 
or can they object merely on the ground that they do not want it 1 — They 
can object on the ground that they do not want it. 

M-3127. But they cannot object to existing shops on the ground that 
they want to reduce the number of shops ? — It would have to be considered 
if there ■were objections. 

M-3128. You have not received any objections to the existing number 
of shops 1 — ^We have received certain objections which are not practicable ; 
in some places the municipality has advised the abolition of all shops in 
the town. 

M-3129. You would not agree to that ? — No, we could not consider a 
proposal of that kind. 

M-3130. The Chairman : On what principle f — It would mean pro- 
hibition and we cannot consider prohibition at present in Burma. 

M-3131. Mr. Clow ; But the closing of liquor shops in a particular 
area would not pre’vent people from purchasing liquor outside and import- 
ing it T — It would lead to an enormous amount of illicit distillation and 
iraiu^ling from other areas. 
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M-3132. The mere fact that there were no liquor shops in a particular 
area would not make it unlawful for a man to bring in liquor from outside 
for his own consumption f — No, provided he did not break existing regula- 
tions. 

M-3133. Mr. Cliff : I should like to see the rules under which the 
principle of local option is applied. 

The Chairman : Are these printed rules f — ^Yes, they are embodied 
in the Excise Manual. 

M-3134. Will you supply us with a copy ? — ^Yes. 

M-3135. Mr. Tyabji : Has it not several times happened that you 
have taken no notice of the applications of whole streets not to have liquor 
shops ? — ^We have taken notice of reasonable objections. 

M-3136. You put a shop, for instance, in the Dhoby-Line in face of the 
protests of the whole locality t — I have no recollection of thSs. If it was 
, done, it happened long before my lime. 

M-3137. Do you consider that is the meaning of local option ? — ^No. 

M-3138. Sir Victor Sassoon : Is there much illicit distillation and 
supply of liquor in Rangoon to-day ?— Yes ; a great deal of illicit liquor is 
manufactured on the outskirts of Rangoon and brought into the town. 

M-3139. So that in spite of the case with which liquor can be obtained 
lawfully, there is still an illicit supply ? — ^Yes. 

M-3140. Is that because the illicit liquor is cheaper ? — ^Yes, the illicit 
distiller is able to undersell the shops. 

M-3141. We are told by the Municipal Commissioner that it was con- 
sidered that where employers did not supply housing to their work people, 
it should be the duty of the Provincial Government to do so ; is that 
agreed to by Government ? (Mr. Nichols) : I should say decidedly 
not. 

SI -3142. What are the views of Government on the subject ? — So far 
as I know, the provision of hou-ing is a matter for priv.-ite supply and 
not for Government interference at all. 

M-3143. Do they consider the Municipality has any duty in that con- 
nection f — I do not tMnk it has been admitted that it has a duty. I do 
not say that if tliey wished to spend money on providing housing Govern- 
ment would object, but it is not laid down as a duty in the Act. Of 
course, housing is not part of the work of my department, 

M-3144. Your department looks after the Development Trust. If 
one of us were to suggest that a development trust mighN: develop the 
areas round or near Rangoon, it would be said that they cannot do so be- 
cause there is lack of water. Whose duty is it to supply water 1 — The 
municipalities. 

M-3145. Supposing the municipality does not do it, is the develop- 
ment of Rangoon delayed until the municipality changes its mind ? — It 
is delayed at the moment because of the inadequate supply of water. 

M-3146. Then nothing can be done from the point of view of Gov- 
ernment on that ?~Until the water is produced nothing can be done. 
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M-3147. So that if the municipality refuses to supply water, the 
Development Trust cannot develop the city, and private enterprise cannot 
produce water except, by tube well ; you come to a condition of stale- 
mate ? — That is the position at the moment. 

M-3148. And that is the policy of Government ? — ^No. 

M-3149. Is it the policy of Government to allow such a state of things 
to Continue ? — Speaking from the Revenue point of view, I should thiii 
decidedly not. I do not know what is the point of view of the Local 
Self-Government Department. 

SI-3150. We were told by the Municipal Commissioner that there 
was a water scheme which was going to produce water in 3 or 4 years ; 
does anybody here know anything about that 1 — {Mr. Nichols and Mr. 
Page) I do not. {Col. Jolly) : I have had a copy of a scheme for exten- 
sion of supply to Rangoon ; it is going to be put up for consideration. 

M-3151. It is merely a paper scheme ? — {Mr. Nichols) : Yes, so 
far ; it is a municipal sc'heme. After receiving the approval of the muni- 
cipality, it will have to receive the approval of Government. 

M-3152. So that there is no knowing when that scheme will actually 
materialize ? — There is no knowing. 

M-3153. Mr. Cliff : lias your Department been consulted with regard 
to the draft Bill providing that the Development Trust should build 
certain rest houses and lodging houses ? — The Revenue Department is 
responsible to some extent for the Development Trust and was consulted 
about the Bill. 

M-3154. Can the Development Trust take on this duty without your 
sanction t — ^No, it is for the Revenue Department to see that the Develop- 
ment Trust does not take on expenditure outside the present Act, and then 
it is not obliged to undertake expenditure under a new Act which will lead 
it into difficulties. 

M-3155. Sir Alexander Murray •. In other words, your policy is 
obstructive and not constructive t — ^To a certain extent that is correct. 

M-3156. Sir Victor Sassoon : Which Department mothers the Bill f — 
It was originally drafted by the Judicial Department, which deals with 
labour generally, and then revised. 

M-3157. I think that Bill is now going to the Development Trust to 
collect its views on it : which particular Member will bring it forward as 
a Government Bill t— The Judicial Department on the Home and Political 
side. 

M-3158. You are speaking as Revenue Secretary : have you seen that 
Bill ?— Yes. 

M-3159. Do you appreciate that the houses will be built by the Deve- 
lopment Trust and will be so sold at a loss to private individuals as to 
allow those private individuals to make a profit from those houses 1 Would 
that be an unfair way of giving the results of that scheme t — (Cannot say 
whether that would be the policy under the Act. 

M-3160. They will build houses by means of the tax on those leaving 
this country, and they will pay for the difference between the cost of those 
houses and the price which a private individual would be prepared to pay 
for them, so that he can make a fair profit on the deal> t — think that mi^t 
be so. 
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M-3161. Do you consider that is a proper way of spending provincial 
revenues f — ^My only interference in the matter is to see that other money 
is not spent on it. If money is provided for this purpose, I am to see that 
that money and no other is spent on that purpose. 

M-3162. If the Council deliberately decides that they are going to 
institute taxation for this purpose, then you see that is carried out ?— Yes. 

M«3163. Mr. Page, do you consider that is a proper way of dealing 
with the situation t — {Mr. Pdge) : There has been a great deal of diifer- 
enee of opinion. I have attended meetings of the Development Trust in 
which they discussed this matter. 

M-3164. We have heard of public bodies losing money for the purpose 
of helping labour, but have you ever heard of a case in which public money 
was spent so as to definiteJly put the profits intO' the handis of a rackrenting 
landlord f 

Sir Alexander Murray : Is it not the case that millions are being 
spent on building tenements for the working classes at home up north on 
the basis that is being described ? — {Mr. Nichols) : In any case, I think 
the present policy is rather inchoate at the moment. Various things are 
provided for in the Bill as matters for discussion. It has to be put before 
the Council and passed there. 

M-3165. Sir Victor Sassoon : Supposing you said that if private 
interests built houses of a certain size and certain specifications they might 
be helpeti by Government, would that not perhaps be better than allowing a 
public body to build them and sell them at a loss to private individuals ) — 
That is provided for in the Bill. One of the objects is the provision of 
subsidies to private builders, and another is the building of houses by the 
Development Trust. 

M-3166. The Chairman ; Do I understand you quite clearly that 
the Government considers it has no responsibiillities at all for housing in 
Rangoon and places the whole responsibility on the Corporation ? — It is 
not a matter for my Department, except so far as the land is concerned. 

M‘3167. Sir Alexander Murray : It is the case that the Development 
Trust owns a good deal of land in the City of Rangoon which formerly be- 
longed to Government t — It is vested in the Development Trust on behalf 
of Government. 

M-3168. They own 5 to 6 square miles ? — I think it is something like 
that. 

M-3169. So far the Development Trust have prepared the land for 
building, but they have not done anything in regard to the building of 
houses ? — ^No. They have been leasing this land out. 

M-3170. As I read the Act constituting the Trust, they may with 
the sanction of Government prepare schemes for improvement and town 
planning ? — ^Yes. 

M*3171. Have any schemes been submitted to you so far as you 
are aware T — ^I do not think so. I have been only 4 months in the 
Revenue Department. 

M-3172. The Development Trust said definitely to us that they 
cannot build houses except at a loss : do you know that ? — I do not Imow 
they ever considered the building of houses except chawls for the work- 
men. 
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M-3173. We have a statement from them that no scheme for erect- 
ing buildings for the accommodation of the cooly population can be run 
except at a heavy loss t — I take it that is the Chairman’s own view. 

M-3174. The Corporation also say that no houses conforming to the 
bnildiag regulations can be built to give a profitable return on the 
capital that is necessary : have you seen that statement at all t — ^No. 

M-3175. Do you accept that as a fair statement of the position t — 
h’rom the fact that accommodation is so limited, it may be correct. 

M-3176. The Development Trust has been acquiring and developing 
the land, and they own practically 25 per cent, of the ground area of 
the city of Rangoon. As I understand it, when they sell any land, they 
seem to buy more land, to keep up the quantity of land that they own f 
— The land used to consist of two separate estates, the Government 
e.state and the Tnist estate. It has been combined now. The Trust 
estate was purchased with the idea of improving and selling it, Avhereas 
with regard to the Government estate the policy is to conserve it and 
not to sell it. 

M-3177. If the Development Trust sells any land, it has got to buy 
more land ? — ^It has now become a Government estate to be conserved, 
and sales will be the exception. 

M-3178. For 10 years the Development Trust has spent a great deal 
of money on roads and other improvements ; it holds up the land 
practically, so that it cannot be bought and built .upon to enable work- 
men ’s houses to be built except at a loss ? — I do not think the Trust has 
been holding it up. So far as the Trust estate is concerned, the recent 
amalgamation has been caused entirely by the fact that they could not 
get a market for the land in Rangoon, though they w'ould be glad to 
sell it. 

M-3179. The Corporation and the Trust between them have to 
decide the standard of roads, drains and other equipment. It is 
natural for the Corporation to say that they want first class roads and 
first class drainage, as the more expensive they are the less they would 
liave to spend on them in the near future. Therefore, they are auto- 
matically putting up the value of all the land ? — Yes. 

M-3180. Does it not seem to you therefore that a certain amount 
01 responsibility must rest on the local Government, who directly or 
indirectly own one quarter of the building sites in the town of Rangoon, 
if by that policy they arc holding up the land, because the public know 
chat if the Development Trust parts with an acre or two they have to 
buy another acre or two, and it is everybody’s policy to keep uj) the 
value of the land ? — In the past possibly the acquisitions on behalf of 
the Trust estate might have affected the price of land, but now that Ihe 
estate is not to be sold, it cannot have any effect on the price of land 
at aU. 

M-3181. Do you agree that the expense that has been incurred by 
the Development Trust on making first class roads and drains and 
other equipmente demanded by the Corporation has so increased the 
vlilue of the building sites that it is not an economic proposition to buy 
that land and build houses which would pay a return on the money 1 — 
I cannot say without seeing the figures on the subject. I agree that it 
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iitis increased the value of the land, but whether it has increased it to 
an unreasonable extent I cannot say. 

M-3182. Have you ever used the Land Acquisition Act for the 
purpose of acquiring land for workmen’s houses or for other industrial 
purposes in Bangoon ? — ^No. 

M-3183. The Holland Commission in 1916 made a recommendation 
that where land was desired for industrial purposes or for erecting 
workmen’s houses, the local Government should proceed to acquire that 
land under the Land Acquisition Act : do you know anytliing about 
it \ — My impression is that the recommendation has not been given 
effect to ; I do not remember seeing it. 

M-3184. To your knowledge has any land been acquired for 
industrial purposes or for the building of workmen’s houses ?— The 
Burmah Oil Company’s pipe line is the only instance I know. That 
acquisition was justified, because the pipe brings the oil down from 
various companies. 

M-3185. Mr. Cliff : Is that pipe line only for the Burmah Oil 
Company ? — Any oil of diiy company has to pass through this pipe. 

M-3186. Sir Alexander Murray : Suppose here is an obviously 
insanitary or congested area in Rangoon, and the Corporation does not 
do anything special to improve directly or indirectly such an area, 
what power the local Government has over the Corporation to make 
them move in the matter f — As a matter of fact, the Development Trust 
has acquired reclaimed insanitary areas during the past 7 or 8 years. 

M-3187. There was a letter issued by the local Government in Decem- 
ber 1929 to all the local bodies asking them what they would recommend 
ill the way of providing houses for immigrant labour. Do you know 
anything about it ? — {Mr. Page) I do not know anything about it. 
{Col. Jolly) I have a copy of the letter here. 

M-3188. Sir Victor Sassoon : Supposing an employer wanted a 
particular plot of land for the purposes of putting up workmen’s 
dwellings, have you got any right to acquire it ? — {Mr. Nichols) I do 
not think so. 

M-3189. Mr. Cliff : Has the memorandum supplied to the Commis- 
sion tlie approval of the local Government ? — I do not know who supplied 
that memorandum. 

M-3190. Sir Victor Sassoon : Mr. Page, did you supply it ? — 
(Mr. Page) The information was compiled by various officers under 
the direction of the Financial Commissioner. 

M-3191. The Chairman : It was just a compilation without any 
revision f — Yes. 

M-3192. Mr, Cliff : Have Government approved this memorandum 
of evidence which has been submitted to the Commission ? — (Mr, 
Nichols) I cannot say. 

M-3193. I understand that the local Government appointed an enquiry 
committee in 1926 to enquire into health and sanitation in Rangoon : do 
fWi know anything about it ?— I do not know. 
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M-3194. Included in the terms of reference of that enquiry coi^ittee 
was the question of housing of coolies and so on. We have been given in 
this Government memorandum a summary of certain of the recommenda- 
tions of that committee. No. 1 is a recommendation that all employers, 
whether commercial bodies or public bodies, should provide their permanent 
labour force with suitable accommodation of an approved type. Has the 
Government taken any steps to give effect to the report and recommenda- 
tions of the committee ? — {Col, Jolly) Yes, a number of the recommenda- 
tions have been given effect to. 

M-3195. Can you tell us whether Nos. 1, 2 and 3 are being given 
effect to ? — All that I can tell you is that a letter was issued from Govern- 
ment to the Development Trust on this question of housing, and that led 
to a number of proposals being put forward. There was a special com- 
mittee called by the Development Trust to consider the question, which 
made certain recommendations to Government. 

M-3196. Has the Government called the attention of employers and 
public bodies to that particular recommendation No. 1 ? — That I cannot 
say. I know of no action having been taken. 

M-3197. No. 2 deals particularly with what the Rangoon Corporation 
should do t has that been referred to the Rangoon Corporation ? — I pre- 
sume the report has been sent to the Corporation, but I do not know of any 
action having been taken on No. 2. 

M-3198. Was any consideration given by Government as to the steps 
that should be taken to give effect to the report of that committee in respect 
of these three items ? — So far as I know, there has been no Government 
pronouncement on the report of the committee in the form of a resolution, 
which is the usual way in which these reports are dealt with. 

M-3199. It does rather indicate that Government having appointed a 
committee and included this matter in the terms of reference do accept 
some responsibility for housing ? — I cannot interpret Government’s views ; 

I can only give you my own views. 

M-3200. Sir Alexander Murray : Mr. Nichols, I understand Burma 
has now a Cabinet Government : do Ministers and Members of the Executive 
Council meet as a Cabinet ? — (3fr. Nichols). In practice, they do discuss 
things, but the decision, I think, is the decision of the Ministry or Executive 
Council concerned. . 

M-3201 . It has been known for 18 months that the Royal Commission 
were coming up to Burma : to your knowledge, have the Ministers or any 
Member of the Government attempted to meet and discuss anything con- 
nected with housing or other matters connected with labour, with a view 
to laying their recommendations before the Commission f — I do not think 
that as a matter upon which I could disclose information. In any case I 
have been in the Secretariat for only 4 months now ; so 1 would not 
know. 

M-3202. Mr, Cliff ; Mr. Page, in answer to a question by the Chair- 
man about the duties of your office you said that ** Labour Commissioner 
was really a title. Taking the recent strike which occurred, would it be 
within your province as Labour Commissioner to try and effect a settle- 
ment or in any way to use 3’^our good offices in connection with a settle- 
ment ? — {Mr. Page) Before a strike has occurred, not after. Thexa^ 
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is a Government order on that subject that if necessary I should act as a 
mediator when any strike was brewing. 

M-3203. That is if a dispute is apprehended ? — Yes. That arose out 
of some reference from India, where they had the same problem. 

M-3204. As Labour Commissioner, would it be within your province at 
all, taking the recent dispute as an example when they came out on strike 
and demanded an increase of wages, to use your good offices as Labour Com- 
missioner 1 — Yes. 

M-3205. Can I find out whether in this particular strike which occurred 
there was any approach to either party before a settlement was effected ? — 
On my part I tried to approach one of the leaders of the coolies, 
Mr. Narayen Kao, to see if I could get into touch with him to do some- 
thing. He gave me an evasive answer. 1 could not get further than that 
It WHS known he was encouraging them to stand out for the increased wage. 
I tried to get into touch wth him quite on my own responsibility as Labour 
Commissioner. 

M-3206. Was there any approach to the cmi)loyers ? — Not by me. 

M-3207. Can you express any opinion with regard to the questionnaire 
wdiich was issued in respect of the reduction of hours V Can you express 
any opinion as to whether the hours of labour in the docks should be 
reduced ? — I cannot. 

jM- 3208. Can I know' from the Factory Inspector or from any responsi- 
ble officer of Government whether there are any views on tlie question of 
reduction of working hours ? — So far as T am aAvare there are none at 

all. 

M-3209. In connection with the dispute that you had here, after the 
stevedores had agreed to concede an increase of wages, under what powers 
was the Conciliation Board appointed ? —I think under section 3 of the 
Trades Disputes Act. 

AI-3210. Was that because it was a dispute betw'een the labourers and 
the stevedores ? — It w^as not specifically stated in the order of Government. 
I took it to be a dispute between workmen and workmen : it w'as a dispute 
bettveeii Coringhis and Burmans. 

M-3211. Was there any trade dispute between the Burman stevedore 
labourers and the Indian stevedore labourers ? — There was a fight. 

M-3212. Was there any trade dispute ? — No, excepting in the sense 
that the Burmans wanted to be employed. 

M-3213. Did the Burmans make any application to the stevedores to 
be employed by them i — I do not think they did. Ever}"thing was in such 
a state of turmoil. 

M-3214. There was a state of turmoil, and I understiind a comruiltee 
was appointed, as you pointed out undeiTthe Trades Disputes Act, when 
there w^as no trade dispute ? — The only w^ay I could see that there was a 
legal basis f(*r setting up a Conciliation Board w^as becjuise it was a dispute 
betw'^een workmen and woijkraen of different nationalities. 

M-3215. Mr, Clow : There should be an apprehension of a dispute t — 
There was so apprehension of a dispiit-e 
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M-3216. Mr. Cliff : What I underrtMd from the records is ttiat the 
strike breakers and the strikers had a fi^t. This fight has nothing to do 
with a trade dispute. As far as I understand from the record of the pro- 
ceedings, this Conciliation Board was formed to give efiHeet to a decision 
already taken by the Government : am I correct 1 — That is practically 
what it amounted to ; it had been already settled more or less. 

M-3217. The Chairman : When the decision was taken by the Gov- 
ernment, I take it that certain private parties had been called in ! — 
Yes. 

jVJ- 3218. They were parties supposed to be more or less reprosenting 
the two contending parties. We are told that when the fifty-fifty decision 
was arrived at, it was in fact agreed between representatives of Burman 
and Indian labour : is that the case ? — The Hesolution says “ Personal 
enquiries made by His Excellency the Governor have shown that the 
Bunnans who were employed when the strike was on feel that they were 
summarily discharged on Monday morning. A’ concrete suggestion that 
has been made is that a proportion of the ships should be loaded by 
Burmese labour if that labour is available, the rest being loaded and un- 
loaded by Indian labour.” That is the preliminary paragraph before the 
appointment of a Conciliation Board was mentioned. 

M-3219. Mr. Cliff : I suppose the justification for the continuance of 
this so-called Conciliation Board at the present moment is that they were 
definitely appointed to carry out the details of the decision already arrived 
at 7 — It practically amounted to that. 

M-3220. Does it mean that Government were imposing a settlemeni on 
a body of men who had already obtained a settlement with their employers 1 
The body of men did not actually come forward. Neither the Coringhis 
nor the Burmans came forward before the Conciliation Board. The posi- 
tion was rather curious. I was a member of the Board which called up 
stevedores, captains and agents of ships and so on. The matter was di«- 
cu£&ed with them and the 50-50 basis was arrived at. But it was found 
that the 50-50 basis was rather wide ; it might mean 50-50 as regards ships 
or as regards the number of men on either side. We first discussed how 
we were going to work out the 50-50 basis. The difficulty was, men of 
both nationalities could not be put together on the same ship. If it had 
been possible to do it, there would have been no difficulty in working the 
men 50-50. 

M-3221. Is this the result of the intervention of Government that a 
body of men came out on strike perfectly legitimately under the Trade 
Disputes Act and succeeded in gaining their object but have been deprived 
of the results of their fight by the -intervention of Government f — I do not 
think that is quite the right way to look at it. It was a period of great 
strife and tension and the Conciliation Board was formed more for the 
purpose of tiding over a veiy difficult period. I may say, stricHy speakii^. 
Jt was not so much a question of a trade dispute at all, but an attempt to 
case the tension. 

M-32212. Is it your suggestion that at a tfane of crisis the Government 
took an unimual action f — It really amounts to that. The application of 
live Trade Disputes Act was, as far as I gather, only a way of legalising the 
ai)pointment of the Board. 
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M-3223. Mr. Ahmed : In your budget for a Burmese family living 
at Syriam, there is a deficit of income and it is balanced by a few annas 
and odd. How is it you have not included the remittances to dependants ? 
Do they not send anything home in the village to their dependants t — ^It 
is a Burmese family and the whole family lives at Syriam. 

M-3224. In your budget for “ Ghittagonians-Single ” you give ihe 
total monthly expenditure as Bs. 36-5-0 out of which he makes a remittance 
of Ks. 10-7-2 to his dependants in the village. If it costs a single worker 
here as much as Es. 26 will it not cost much more for his family of wife 
and some children at home f — I cannot tell you what their expenditure will 
be. 

M-3225. In your budget why have you not said anything about barber 
and soap f — ^Both are included in the item ‘ ‘ Others ’ ’. 

M-3226. What provision have you made for letters ? Do not the 
Ohittagonians, the Tamils and the Telugus write any letters to their people 
at home f — These items are included under one or other of these general 
head.s. 

M-3227. What about shoes ? — It comes under clothing. 

M-3228. Jlfr. Clow ; These are only actual budgets and not ideal ones 
on which yon constructed the cofst of living ? — They are only actual 
budgets. 

M-3229. Mr. Ahmed : Why have you included contributions from 
relatives also as a source of income ? — These are the various sources from 
which they obtain money. Our investigators took the actual facts. 

M-3230. In estimating the value of the firewood, have you taken into 
account the cost of collection also ? — ^We have estimated the value of the 
wood which includes the time taken to chop it and so on, by what it sells 
for in the bazaar. 

H-3231. In taking the amount realized from rearing livestock, have 
you taken into consideration the cost of gram and other cattle food neces- 
sary to rear the animals ? — It is all obtained free in the jungle. The 
owners let the goats feed in other people’s compounds. 

M-3232. Mr. Tyabji : What is your view' with regard to the sui'gcs- 
tion that unemplojunent became acute when the price of paddy fell con- 
siderably during the last two years, especiallj' in 1928 ? — Of course the fall 
in the price of paddy affects unemployment, hut I cannot say exactly when 
it became acute. 

M-3233. On what lines was the resolution on unemploymenl in the 
legislative Council opposed by Government ? — I think you know as much 
as I do about it. Government said that it was not a problem peculiar to 
Burma. 

M-3234. With regard to the number of accidents in your quarries, if 
you did not include accidents amongst convict labour in quarries, how 
would you be presenting a correct picture of the number of accidents ? — I 
Mve looked into the figures and found that the number of accidents to jail 
labour is very small. Of course it would not be an entirely correct 
picture 
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M-3235. What was your award in the arbitration of the Printers' 
Association ? — I have given no award. I was asked to make an enquiry 
into the grievances and make a report to Government. 

M-3236. Is it a confidential docum.ent ? — I do not think so. 

M-3237. During the strike, when Burmese labour was working in the 
place of Indian labour, was there any sign of bad blood between the 
Burmese and the Indian labourers ? — I saw a case reported in the papers 
that a Burman was assaulted. That is all I remember. 

M-3238. When the strike was settled, did Indian labour in any way 
object to the employment of Burman labour ? — Not so far as I know. 

jVl-3239. Just after the riots when these Indian labourers were being 
housed and fed in different places by Indians, did not some ofiicers of 
Government want to stop this feeding ? — I do not know. I saw a letter 
repudiating such allegations. 

M-3240. The Chairman : Mr. Swithinbank, I understand you are the 
Secretary to Government in the Local Self-Government Department ! — 
(Mr. Swithinbank) Yes. 

M-324]. Does the Provincial Government claim that it has no rc-sponsi- 
bility for any of the housing questions that have arisen in llangoon and 
that they are solely within the province of the Municipality ? — 1 am afraid 
the question has not come before me since I have been in the Secretariat. 
Public Health is divided between two secretaries in the Secretariat. We 
are now proposing to combine all public health subjects under one Sec- 
retary. Meanwhile, for one reason or other these questions have not come 
before me. 

M-3242. If the position in the city of Rangoon is as bad as it has been 
painted to os in your own official documents, it is a menace to the health 
of the province. Is that too strong a suggestion 1 — No, I do not think 
so. 

M-3243. Has not the Government of Burma some responsibility for the 
health conditions here ? — Certainly it has. 

M-3244. Supposing the Municipality was not carrying out its parti- 
ciilar duties with regard to housing and health, has the local Government 
any power to intervene, short of superse.ssion ? — I am afraid I cannot 
answer that. The Rangoon Corporation has its own Act. I have never 
looked up the question of what specific powers Government has of inter- 
fering with the Corporation. 

M-3245. Anyhow you will agriee that Government has some responsi- 
bility co-ordinate with that of the City Corporation in the matter of hous- 
ing, health and so on f — I should rather say that Government has a 
responsibility for seeing that the Corporation fulfil its responsibility. 

M-3246. Mr. Clow : It is open to Government to take steps to relieve 
the housing situation if they consider that the circumstances justify that ? — 
Yes. The normal way of taking any action is to put pressure on the local 
body responsible. 

M-3247. Sir Alexander Murray : Could you give us a note telling 
us how many ministers’ or members’ departments cover the problems affect- 
ing labour as constituted in the local Government here f — ^Yes. 
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M-3248. The Chairman : Eeference lias been made in the Government 
memorandum to the recommendations of the special committee appointed by 
the local Government to enquire .into public* health in Rangoon. We 
should very much like to know in detail those recommendations and the 
action, if any, that has been taken or contemplated to be taken on 
them. 

Col. Bussell : We would like to know, in particular, what action is 
contemplated to be taken with regard to water supply because the chief 
complaint of the Rangoon Corporation is that they have no water. 

2'he witness : {Mr. Page) I am told that the position now is that 
two alternative schemes, one by Mr. Mann and another by Mr. Walker, 
both ot the Rangoon Corporation, have been sent to the local Government 
for criticism, (ilfr. Swithinbank) I have just received the papers from 
the Corporation with a request that Government should get the advice on 
the scheme either from their consulting engineer or from their own Govern- 
ment ojBScers. 


(The witnesses withdrew*) 
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Mr. 3. A. CHERRY, C.I.E., Chairman, Commissiimer for the Port of 
Rangoon, and Mr. E. J. B. JEFFERY, Traffic Mwager, Port Com- 
missioner’ Office. 

M-3249. The Chairman ; Would you tell me in a few words, the 
constitution of the Port Commissioners t — (Mr. Cherry) The Port Com- 
missioners are constituted under a local Act. The Chairman is appointed 
by Government. A number of commissioners who hold office ex-officio are 
also appointed by Government. The remaining commissioners are elected 
by various bodies. 

M-3250. Bodies concerning shipping ? — ^Four membetfs are elected by 
the Burma Chamber of Commerce, four members by bodies representing the 
interests of the non-European mercantile community. Of these there are 
two Indian, one Burmese and one Chinese Commissioner. One Commis- 
sioner is elected by the Corporation and one by the Rangoon Trades Associa- 
tion. The ex-officio Commissioners consist of the Collector of Customs, the 
Agent of the Burma Railways and the Chairman of the Rangoon Develop- 
ment Trust. The three Commissioners appointed by Government are the 
Principal Officer, Marine Department and representatives of sea-going and 
inland shipping. There are 17 in all. • 

M-3251. I think we asked you earlier if you could give us figures 
with regard to your tonnage of exports and imports during 1929 f — I have 
here a statement showing the exports of rice and timber and the balmice in 
tons for every month of the year 1929. As regards imports- 1 have the 
tonnage figures of coal and salt and the balance for every month also during 
1929 : 
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I have also a statement here showing the t<mnage of exports and imports 
handled during 1929 by the Labour Contraetors at the Commissioners’ 
wharves and jetties. 


Tonnage of exports and imports handled during 1929 ly the Labour Con- 
tractors at Commissioners* wharves and jetties. 


— 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Total. 






Tons, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

January 1929 

•• 




14,393 

69,803 

84,196 

February 1929 

•• 


• • 


16,486 

58,432 

74,918 

March 1929 



• • 


16,025 

68,094 

83,119 

April 1929 





17,372 

69,602 

86,974 

May 1929 





14,329 

62,634 

76,963 

June 1929 


• • 



17,310 

56,188 

72,498 

July 1929 


• • 



16,484 

57,040 

73,624 

August 1929 . . 





16,303 

64,284 

80,587 

September 1929 


• • 



16,649 

47,129 

63,778 

October 1929 . . 


• • 



17,196 

51,360 

68,556 

November 1929 

•• 

• • 

• • 


18,858 

64,408 

83,266 

December 1929 


•• 

•• 

•• 

17,911 

62,809 

80,720 






198,316 

730,783 

929,099 


M-3252. With regard to labour, we have learnt the extent and nature 
of your contract labour. You have in addition to that a good deal of 
departmental labour. What is the proportion between the two ? — ^At our 
workshops we employ on a daily average about 500 skilled and unskilled 
labourers. On roads, buildings and wharves, etc., under Civil Engineering, 
there is a daily average of about 400. And there are about 120 as the 
daily average on our sweepers’ staff. All this labour is engaged, main- 
tained on the rolls and paid individually. The service may be regarded 
as practically permanent employment, in that individuals serve over many 
years except for intervals when they go to their country during which 
time they are without pay. On their return, they are, if suitable, drafted 
Mto vacancies as they occur. 

M-3258. In fact they do return over and over again and are re- 
mnployed f — Yes. We have within the last few years endeavoured to keep 
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a record of them, and many, we know, have been in our service for from 
30 to 40 years. The records are wanted because we have instituted a 
grstem of payment of gratuities on retirement for long, faithful and 
dficient service even for these temporary labourers. 

M-3254. You encourage them to come back over and over again to 
the same job by means of a gratuity ? — It is not only that, but the gratuity 
is to enable them to retire with something at the end of it all. It is only 
within the last few years that we have introduced this system of gratuities. 
That is a reward for long service. 

M-3255. How do you recognize them when they come back again ? — 
That has been a difficulty hitherto owing to our incomplete early records, 
but we are hoping for and doing our best. 

M-3256. We have seen in some places a system of cards or little books, 
and a man gets, as a right, preferential employment if he comes back again 
after recognized leave to his old job ? — ^We have not introduced that. As 
I said, it is only within the last few years that we have introduced records, 
or what we may call service books, to deal with this temporary labour. All 
our other labourers like the seamen have had their service books for many 
years, but as regards the temporary labour we have no reliable record of 
old service before the introduction of the new system. 

M-3257. Will the service book contain a photograph as well as the 
finger prints ? — The question of having a photograph has not been con- 
sidered, but we have the finger prints on record. 

M-3258. This really is a system of recognized leave ? — We do not give 
these labourers any leave. 

M-3259. I do not mean leave with pay. I mean that if they go home 
for 3 years and come back. We are anxious that recognized leave should 
be separated from absenteeism or anything of that kind ; it adds to the 
self-respect surely of a worker if he applies for 3 months^ leave and it is 
granted and if he knows that if he does not overstay he will have prefer- 
ence ? — I do not think we have gone as far as that with regard to this 
temporary labour. They go off for as long as a year or two years smne- 
times. 

M-3260. Blit everything you do in this direction would be to the 
benefit of the employer in that he would get back his skilled men ? — ^We 
encourage all good workers to come back and in fact, we actually do get 
them back, 

M-3261. From what you have just told us your departmental labour 
in the total is greater than your contract labour ? — On the average un- 
doubtedly, it is about 1,000 a day. 

M-3262. That is the labour that you pay directly ? — Yes. 

M-3263. Will you tell us what are your reasons for not making direct 
payments also to the other labour you contract 1 — Whenever we have 
considered changing it the difficulties mainly by reason of the numbers 
required from day to day have prevented us going on with it any further. 
Actually the whole matter was very fully considered only last year by the 
Commissioners when a new contract had to be entered into. We were 
desirous of making a small beginning by attempting to employ depart- 
mental labour, and a proposal was put forward for the Commissioners^ 
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cousideration that they should start departmental labour ior the handling 
of those minerals that you saw. It was necessary for us to start liOke that 
in a small way, if at all, because the Commissioners’ traffic staff who would 
have to direct their operations have and had no experience in engaging or 
handling labourers of that type ; and if an experiment of running the 
labour departmentally was to be tried it would have to be started on a 
small scale. The question was before the Works Committee of the Com- 
missioners on the 30th April of last year, and the following is recorded in 
the minutes : — 

The Committee unanimously agree that it is inadvisable at the 
present time to introduce departmental labour in any form 
on the wharves and jetties, but it can be tried in the ware- 
houses 

We have tried it in the warehouses where we have regular employment for 
a small number. They are actually only 30. We pay them Rs. 30 a month 
and they have constant and regular work. The main objection to employ- 
ing departmental labour on the wharves was and still is the fact that one 
day we may want 200, the same night we may want 400, the next day 1,000 
and the day after 100 ; it varies to that extent. 

M-3264. As against the direct employment a contractor who has a 
widely spread business is able to switch off these men to other work in the 
way that you would not be able to do ? — That has been my experience 
with the contractors we have had. I have been here nearly 10 years. I 
came to find a labour contractor with the job since 1918 who, like the 
present contractor, was also a labour contractor in rice mills and other 
works. He could, as you say, switch his labour from one to the other 
Tv'here the demand was greatest, and therefore he could employ labour 
daily and regularly whereas, if we attempted it, on some days we should 
have too much and on other days far too little. To proceed with the con- 
sideration of the matter by the Commissioners, the whole case was put up 
the following day to the Finance Committee and this is recorded in their 
minutes. The vice-chairman (who was and still is the Agent of the 
Burma Railways), states that he is most strongly opposed to the intro- 
duction under existing conditions in Burma of departmental labour (that 
is of the type employed on the wharves), and gives it as his experience 
from the employment of very considerable labour forces on the Burma 
Railways that the system of labour supply under contract is infinitely to 
be preferred to departmental arrangements. Mr. Grant (who is the 
Chairman of the Development Trust and a Government officer in the Indian 
Civil Service), states that the movement for the decasualisation of labour 
hac already had wide effect in Europe, and by legislation in parts of India, 
and while appreciating the peculiar position of employers of labour in 
Burma owing to their dependence on labour imported from India he is of 
opinion that at some future date the demand for the abolition of the 
maistry system will take a practical form in Burma. If, however, the Com- 
missioners are agreed that the introduction of departmental labour is 
undesirable under existing conditions he suggests that that opinion should 
be recorded and any idea of introducing such labour in the near future 
should be definitely dropped. The Committee support the recommenda- 
tion of the Works Committee with regard to the supply of labour on the 
wharves and jetties and are of the opinion that the introduction of depart- 
mental labour there is neither desirable nor feasible under existing oondi- 
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tioias.’' Those are the records of the Commissioners made last year when 
the whole question of employing departmental labour on the wharves came 
up. I was on leave at the time and that is why I have read them out. 1 
entirely agree with what is recorded as regards this wharf labour. 

M-3265. You are aware no doubt that allegations are made about the 
contrnct labour system and the maistry system. As in so many other cases 
probably thei*e are good and bad points within the system. Have your 
Commissioners given any consideration, without abolishing the contract and 
without abolishing the maistry from his proper sphere of usefulness, to the 
means by which these alleged deductions and hardships on the coolie could 
be removed without destroying the efficiency of the system ? — 1 do not 
think the Commissioners as Commissioners have ever considered that point, 
but we as officers have considered it, and I think generally our feeling Is 
that the viciousness of the system is largely exaggerated. The system is 
not as bad as it is generally made out to be. 

M-326(i. Lot us take that for granted for a moment. Sometimes there 
are systems which give rise to a good deal of suspicion and uneasiness, part 
of which may not be justified. Still at the same time what I am putting 
to you is is it possible to reform this system, retaining its business efficiency 
and remove these possibilities of suspicions of what in other countries 
would be called graft ? — 1 should think that any system is perfectly open 
to improvement, but in what direction have you in mind actually 1 You 
mean alleged deductions from the pay of the coolies before they get it ? 

M-3267. Yes. — That could be got over. I suppose arrangements could 
be made to pay them direct if that is what you mean. 

M-3268. T am asking you from the point of view of your business 
experience. Assuming for a moment that the allegations are exaggerated 
it is fairly obvious that there is some basis ? — Have you in mind that at 
the end of a job a man is to be paid what he has earned without any deduc- 
tions ? 

M-3269. Is that possible ? — I have no doubt that it could be worked, 
but it would be more costly than the present system to the employer. 

M-3270. Sir Victor Sassoon : How would you know that a particular 
man was the right man in a particular gang ? — You would have to take 
means to identify him, presumbaly by giving him a token from day to day 
or from shift to shift even, 

M-3271. You mean a colour token or a number for each gang ? — I have 
never gone into that, but you would have to do something of that 
nature. 

M-3272. The Chairman : You think it is not impracticable to devise 
a scheme t — Surely it would not be impracticable , but on the other hand 
it would cost more to the employer, 

M-3273. Mr. Clow : How does the contractor identify his men t — I 
have no idea ; through his maistries presumably. Each maistry has got a 
small number working under him ; the contractor pays the maistry, except 
in the case of his permanent labourers. T suppose he or his manager would 
recognize upto a few hundreds, as we have to, through our time-keepers and 
people of that type. 

M-3274. The Chairman : What yon submit to the Commission is that 
the system of contract labour, where the fluctuations are great in the 
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demand from day to day or even almost from hour to hour, is of advantage 
to you as employers and also is of advantage to the worker in that by 
reason of the possibility* of switching him from job to job he gets a larger 
number of days work in a month than he otherwise would do f — ^Most 
certainly. 

M-3275. At the same time you would be ready to consider any pro- 
posals, keeping the efficiency of the system from those points of view, which 
would remove the possibility as far as it could be done of unfair deductions 
from the worker by the maistry or the gang maistry t — That would be for 
the contractor, would it not ? We pay the contractor on tonnage handled. 
He pays the maistry and thence the coolie himself. But you would have it 
that the Commissioners should come in and see if this money goes actually 
to the coolies employed ? 

M-3276. Naturally, in the letting of your contract you take into con- 
sideration the character of your contractor and therefore in all probability 
the kind of way in which he will deal with the labour, and it is your 
interest, even through a contractor, that your labour should be well handled, 
well organized and justly treated. You would recognize that as part of 
your duty in letting a contract, because I understand that in your recent 
change you did not let the contract to the lowest bidder. In fact, you 
eliminated two bidders in favour of the third lowest because you had most 
confidence in him t — That is so. 

M-3277. That shows that you do look at it from a broad point of view ? 

Yes, 

M-3278. We understood that your contract made last year was for 
only two years t — That is so. 

M-3279. Is there some special reason for making it so short t — The 
last contractor started in 1918, and it W'as an annual contract which was 
being renewed year after year until last year. The present contractor 
might possibly be dealt with in the same way. 

M 3280. /S/r Victor Sassoon : In practice, there is continuity t — 

Yes. 

M-3281. Mr, Cliff : You said that you employ contract labour because 
it is more convenient ? — ^Yes, on the wharves. 

M-3282. Take the .statement with regard to the tonnage of exports and 
imports handled on the wharves and jetties. Would you suggest that there 
is any port in the world that has less variation in the monthly tonnage than 
you have 1 — No, it is very regular. 

M-3283. This statement appears to me to render it comparatively easy 
for you to employ labour direct 1 — That is not our experience. This is a 
queer port. On Monday morning we get a large number of arrivals. On 
Friday we get a large number of departures. The wharves will have, I 
do not say etery week but generally on Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednes- 
days, six ships along side while on other days they maj^^ not have any. 

M-3284. Even then that does not make it any more difficult for you to 
deal with the labour direct, does it f You simply pay the labour contractor ; 
you really are a stevedore ? — Stevedores are different altogether. This 
labour is only concerned with cargo on the wharves. 
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M-3285. You make payment to the labour contractor and do nothing 
more than that ? — That is so. 

M-3286. I cannot see what is your difficulty in really handling cargo. 
It seems to me thait the view of the Finance Committee that contract labour 
ia infinitely better than departmental labour is expressed in rather un- 
usual language ? ~I have already told you that I was quoting fiom the 
minutes as drafted. 

M-3287. I put it to you that it is extravagant language ? — It is a fact 
that from our point of view on the wharves and jetties contractor labour is 
infinitely to be preferred. 

M-3288. Sir Victor Sassoon : From the workmen’s point of view 
is it also better ?• ~I agreed with the Chairman that from the point of view 
put forward by him it probably was preferable from the worker’s point 
of , view, bf3caiise he was likely to be switched off on to another job and 
to get more regular work. 

M-3289. JIfr. Cliff : According to your labour contractor, he employs 
T think 16 ganirs regularly on your work T — That is about ir, yes. 

M-3290. Wliat is the difficutly in your handling those 16 gangs ? — 
There would not be any difficulty. 

M-3291. The Chairman : It is with regard to the margin I suppose 
that the difficulty arises t — ^Yes ; some days it is down to 200 ; sometimes 
he would barely have employment for those 16 gangs. This has been the 
most convenient from the employer’s point of view, and that is one of 
the reasons w^hy we have not wanted to change ; the contractor hitherto 
has been extraordinarily efficient ; his labour as far as we know and as 
far as we can see has always been well treated. We have had examples 
of this in the only two strikes we have ever experienced here : last year 
and ill 1924 : in both cases the labour contractor’s men never Aveni out on 
strike, and as long as we could afford them protection and look after them 
they worked all the way through, 

M-3292. Mr, Cliff : I understand, the contractor has a certain number 
•f gangs to wdiom he pays Rs. 37 a month, and they are prepared to labour 
all the days in the calendar month for Rs. 37 ; he says that his (fasual labour 
average 20 days a month, which makes their earnings Rs. 35 a month. 
Will you explain to me how he gets any men in his permanent gangs I 
would rather not attempt to. 

M-3293. Sir Victor Sassoon : Is not there a possible answer to that 
that the permanent men are employed month after month while the casual 
labour need not be the same men each month ? 

The Chairman : That is what the contractor himself told us, that what 
he calls his permanent men were paid work or play. 

M-3294. J!fr. Cliff : You have said that your other labour is practically 
permanent ; then why cannot you have men on a permanent roster H — They 
»re more or less, from day to day when they are here. They are on the 
roster all the time they are in Rangoon ; the> only go off the roster when 
they go to their country. 

M-3295. If they go away, is it noti possible for the Port Commission 
te arrange an organized system of leave ? — We have it in the case of what 
we call our peimanent menials, all the seamen and so on ; but it entailis a 
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great deal of work and is not always satisfactory either from our point of 
view or that of the labourer. Under Government rules, which we follow 
in this, they are entitled to certain periods of leave throughout their 
service. If they overstay that leave, which they invariably do, they are 
liable to — and actually do if we strictly interpret the rules — ^lose their jobs 
and have to start afresh. We are now endeavouring to get aU our labour 
of this type, and even certain of the seamen, on to what we call the tem- 
porary staff ; they get exactly the same benefits but are not under the same 
restrictions as regards leave. What happens is that a man goes off to his 
country and is allowed under the rules say 6 months’ leave. Invariably 
that is not enough for him, he wants more ; the rules will not permit him 
to have more ; he overstays his leave ; he will stay away often 18 months or 
2 years, or as long as his money lasts ; when he wants moi'e money he comes 
back. 

M-3296. Are you proposing to employ any Burmese labour f — ^Not at 
the moment. Wc are quite ready to, and we actually do in tlie workshops 
where abonc 100 Barmans, mostly skilled men, are employed. 

M-3297. What is your labour cost per ton of cargo handled on your 
wharves and jetty ? — I will let you have that. 

i\i-3298. I want to find out what you pay your labour contractor and 
whetliei- there are any additional charges f — The labour contractor in 
respect of iiiii)ort cargo gets 17 J per cent, of the schedule landing charge ; 
that is, he gets 171 per cent, of Es. 2*3-0 for every ton of import cargo 
that he handles. Every operation is subject to a specific charge. {Hands 
in a statement)- 

M-3299. You cannot speak of tJie cost of the labour which is overside, 
but you can speak of the cost of the labour which is at the wharves and 
jettj^ ? — Yes* 

M-3300. Can you give it to us for the year 1929, the gross figure t 

M-3301. Sir Alexander Murray : Referring to page 35 of the Ad- 
ministration Report for 1929-30, could you tell us what tonnage was handled 
for Rs. 4,69,773 last year as against the tonnage handled for Rs. 5,77,353 
during the previous year ? — I could, but that would not help very much, 
because we have got a new contractor. You could not get a correct com- 
parison because the labour contractor now is provided with certain mechani- 
cal handling plant which we run at our cost, whereas previously the payment 
was made to the labour contractor who maintained it. 

M-3302. The Chairman : Mr. Cliff wishes to have a simple figure of 
tonnage in relation to labour cost for the last complete year ; that will be 
one single figure ; you can give us that 1 — ^Yes. 

jM-3303. Mr, Cliff : What is the total number of your craft such as 
dredgens and the crews ? — May I refer you to page 37 of the Establish- 
ment Schedule before you t 

M-3304. Is 660 the total of crews ? — ^Yes. 

M-3305. Is all the gear that the contractor uses under your supervi- 
sion ? — ^We provide it all. 

M-3306. What about the gear of ships ? — That is supplied by the 
shipping company or the stevedore. 
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M-3307. Is there any outside inspection at all ? — ^Not as far as 1 am 
aware. 

M-3308. Would you be opposed to regulations being framed under an 
Act providing for inspection of your gear 1 — We had that point referred 
to us only last jear ; I think it was in connection with the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. We suggested that we should not object but we did not want 
it to be under the Factory Inspector. We thought Govenuucut could safely 
trust a body like the Port Commissioners to carry out the requirements of 
any Act, but lhat we should not object to an inspection at any time by 
any rfficial of Government of India who came round to see that we 
were doing what we said we were. 

11-3309. Mr, Ahmed : What is the lowest pay you give to the 
khalafiis ?- The very lowest of all is Rs. 22 a month, but that is subject 
to allowances in addition which you see at the bottom of page 37 of the 
E.stablishin{mt Schedule. A fourth class stoker gets Rs. 22, but then he 
is fref|uentiy entitled to what is known as a sea-going allowance if he is 
liable U) be away from Rangoon for more than 24 horns at a time ; or he 
may be entitled to what we call a fire allowance because he is liable to be 
called out for emergencies such as fires and other things. 

M-3310. The cost of living, food, for a man is from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20, 
is it not 1 — No, I am quite sure it is not as much as that in Rangoon ; it 
is nothing like that. 

M-3311. How much is it ? — I should think the majority of these 
people live on Rs. 7 to Rs. 9 a month, not more. 

M-3312, And that is the cost for food ? — ^Yes. 

31-3313. What is the cost of other necessities, supposing he wants a 
pair of slippers or a dhoti ? — We provide these people with uniform. 

M-3314. Are they always in uniform ? — No, not always. 

M-3315. Then what will be the cost of dhotis : say half a dozen a 
year ; will that be Rs. 24, or Rs. 4 each ? — I could not tell you. 

M-3316. What will be the cost of two pairs of shoes in a year ? 

The Chairman : Do they wear shoes ? — I do not think so. 

M-3317. Mr. Ahmed : Do they not wear shoes in winter ? — No. 

M-3318. Or even in summer when they come off the steamer do they 
not wear shoes f — I could not say ; I have never seen them with shoes. 

M-3319. You have told us what is the cost of food which they take 
in their mess ? — I said cost of living. 

M-3320. I asked you the cost of food, and you said it was Rs. 7 to 
Rs. 9 ; you have said that is the cost of messing ? — ^No, T did not ; T said 
cost of living, and T consider, from the experience I have had, that cost 
of living probably includes every expense that he is likely to have in 
Rangoon. 

M-3321. What are they ? — ^All these little things you talk about, these 
dhotis and slippers if he wants them. 

The Chairman : The answer is that Rs. 7 to Rs. 9 covers the all-in 
cost of living. 
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M-3322. Mr. Ahmed : Can you tell us the particulars t— No. My 
experience of these people is that if they are here, as the majority are, 
just to earn a certain amount of money, they have no desire for any 
luxuries. A number of my old servants of this type regularly come to me 
and receive at the beginning of every monsoon advances from me ; it 
may be Rs. 50. Their pay may be anything from Rs. 13 to Es. 25, and 

the:^ never bave the slightest difficulty in repaying me at the rate of 

Rs. 10 a month with the utmost regularity. 

M-3323. If a man receiving a salary of Rs. 18 spends Rs. 9, are 

there any other expenses ? — No, I should not think so. 

M-3324. You have said these Chittagonians are ambitious ; if a man 
is ambitious does he not like to live clean and well dressed ? — They do. 

M-3323. If they do not make any attempt to clothe themselves pro- 
perly and put (‘U shoes, what do you mean by ambitious r— These Chitta- 
goiiians li\e on board the craft, in the first place ; they are provided with 
a unitorm whicli they wear on all official occasions. 

M-3326, When they are at work ? — Yes, and when they are not at 
work thej^ have a rag round them and squat about ; their expenditure 
they are efficient. 

M-3327. You say it is not considered that tliere are any steps which 
can be taken which would greatly improve their efficiency .’—No, because 
they &)e efficieni 

M-8328. And you pay them you say an average of Rs. 22 t — No, that 
IS loweM class of stoker ; they have the opportunity of Avorking right 

up to serangs and engineers, and they do so. The}^ can rise nj) to be an 
inland master and he gets up to Rs. 150. 

M-3329. They work from morning till evening betweeji sunrise 

and sunset, 

M-3330. They also work on Sundays But, as the statement shows, 
only a minimum of wwk is carried out on a Sunday. 

M-3331. Whenever necessarj^' they must come on call ? — Yes. 

M-3332. You say it may be s^iid that they do not exceed an average 
of 6 hours a day ? — Yes, that is the average which they rarely exceed. 

M-3333. But when you say “ it may be said does that mean it is 
your conjecture ? — Yes. 

M-8334. A man working on the engine or boiler works from sunrise 
to sunset ^ — No, between sunrise and sunset. 

% 

M-3335. He works when the steamer is plying ? — Yes. 

M-3336. And the steamer plies from 6 o’clock in the morning till 
9. o’clock in the evening t — No. The work in this port is tidal ; ships come 
Vid go about high tide and the launch crews, for instance, work for perhaps 
8 to 4 hours straight off ; then they may not have any more work for that 
day. At dead low tide there may not be a craft of ours moving. 

M-3337. Do you mean to say that is so throughout the year f — ^No, I 
say it varies from day to day ; I am giving you one specific insttmee. 

M-3338. T am asking you generally f — I cannot give a general answer. 
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M-3339. You say employees are granted leave and leave allowances in 
acccrdance with the terms of bye laws ; will you give us a copy of your 
bye laws ? — Certainly, I will send it to you. 

M-3340. Sir Alexander Murray : In this statement of seaborne 
trade of Rangoon for 1929 loaded in the stream you have shown the 
exports of rice to be 2 million tons and the exports of timber 184,000 
tons ; there is a balance of 1,450,000 tons. What does that balance 
cover f — Mineral oil 700,000 tons, etc., etc. 

M-3341. Is that exported the same as rice and timber, in the 
stream ? — It is taken in the stream. 

M-3342. What other items are there ? — Oil cakes 50,000 tons, bran 
and pollard 300,000 tons, meals 70,000 tons, metals 180,000 tons and 
so on. 

. J\i-3343. r(^gards imports, unloaded in the stream, you have given 

us the coal and salt figures, and there is a balance of 916,000 tons. What 
is that balance ? — Fuel oil is one big item. 

M-3344. I notice that you changed your contractor last year, and 
that you accepted the tender of Messrs. Thaver Brothers, being one of 
26 firms that tendered. It must be very acceptable business doing Port 
Trust work, when you have 26 firms tendering ? —Yes ; we have the 
reputation of being good employers. 

M-3345. Are all the 26 recognized ? — No. A large number of them 
are just associations with the idea of getting this contract. 

M>3346. Mr. Tail : Is it not because it is all the year round work 
rather than seasonal ? — It is good regular work, and the contractor is 
regularly and properly paid. 

i\i-3347. I notice that on your last yearns contract you saved a lakh 
of rupees or roughly 20 per cent. ? — It is not an entire saving, because 
the old contractor had to provide all plant, but now we arc providing 
and running all the mechanical plant such as tractors, conveyors, etc., 
the charge in respect of which goes against another head of account. 

iM-3348. The Chairman : The conditions of the contract were 
revised ? — Yes. 

M.3349. Sir Alexander Murray : The old eonlract covered the 
period up to the 30th of June ; and the new contract from the 1st of 
July. Could you let us have the 1929 figures for each of the contracts 
instead of for the whole year ? — ^Yes, 

M-3350. On page 36 of your annual report you piy that you 
instituted the system of departmental labour for handling a certain 
proportion of the goods t — That is a very small number. 

M-.3351. You point out that you saved 22 per cent, by introducing 
ft : could you not save much more if you extended departmental 
labour ? — ^Not on the wharves, because there are large fluctuations there. 
These 30 departmental men are regularly employed, day in and day out. 

M-8352. The fluctuations are not very large : your average imports 
and exports handled at the wharves taken together run between 70,000 
tons and 80,000 tons T — That is so. 
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M-3353. The question of over-time would be the difficulty : suppose 
you hsd departmental staff based on imports and exports of 77,000 tons 
a month for the wharves, you would have to arrive at a fixed number 
that you would employ ? — ^Yes. 

M-3354. You would pay them at a certain rate. I take it that if 
you had them working over-time or for night work you would have to 
pay a good deal in over-time ? — We might get casual labour to fill it in : 
I am not saying that we can run this departmentally. Another difficuliy 
is that not a single officer on the higher paid staff talks the language of 
these coolies. 

M-3355. What is the total amount of your labour in the workshops 
and other Departments ? — It is about 1,000. The following statement 
will give you the information : 


Workshops 
Skilled labour 
Unskilled labour . , 


Civil Engineerinq — 
Road, buildings, etc. 


. , Abovi 500 employed, 

. . 300 
. . 200 

600 of whom 

Indians are about 400 and 
Burmans about 100 

, , About 400 employed 


Conservanoy 


About 100 employed. 


M-33r)6. On page 36 of your Annual Report for last year, you give 
certain percentages of sickness and leave for the traffic department. 
There are only 530 people, so far as I see ; 218 superior and 320 
menials ? — That is on the permanent staff. 

M-3357. Evidently, the superior staff shows much more sickness than 
the menial staff. The «*iverage sickness in the superior staff is 4.48, in 
the menial staff it is 3.35 and for workmen 6.64. The menials not living 
in as good conditions as the superior staff would be more prone to illness 
than the superior staff : why should the superior staff get more sickness t 

The Chairman ; I take it that it only gives certified sickness ; there 
may be a great deal of uncertified sickness ? — The figures relate to people 
who get certificates from the dispensary. 

M-3358. Others go to their own doctors ? — They may or may not 
be ill enough to go. 

M-3359. Sir Alexander Murray : With regard to leave the average 
for the superior staff is 5.50 and for menials 8.18, What does it actually 
mean ? — The percentage number of the staff on leave from month to 
month during the year. 8.18 per cent, of the menials were absent on 
leave throughout the year. 

M-3360. In your workshops you have 500 employees, on the Civil 
En^neering side 400, and sweepers 120 : what proportion of that would 
be housed by you ? — Out of the 500 in the workshops and 400 on Civil 
Engineering we house onlv about 700. All the sweeper labour is housed. 
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M*3361. What is the total number of people that you house ? — ^About 
1,000 altogether in quarters on shore. • 

M-3362. Will you supply us with a statement giving the total 
number of permanent employees under various Departments, both superior 
and menial staff, and the total number of these housed V — ^Yes. 

M-3363. Will you also send us a statement showing the total labour, 
including contractors’ labour, under various Departments and the 
number of these housed ?— Yes, but we do not house any of the con- 
tractors’ labour. 

M-3364. In Mr. Bennison’s report we see that the Port Commissioners 
employ over 2,250 workmen. In your figures I do not see anything 
approaching that number. In the Engineering Department, Mr. 
Bennison’s report says, you are employing 1,750, whereas you are only 
showing about 1,000 ? — That probably includes the 660 that we employ 
on launches and other craft. Under the Chief Engineer labour is also 
employed on workshops and other craft. 

M-3365, What would it cost you to build houses / — I can give you 
some figures with regard to that. We have recently taken out some 
estimates with a view to building two-storeyed masonry barracks for 
coolies, with latrines, etc., and the cost for accommodating about 100 
coolies is Es. 30,000 exclusive of the land, or Es. 300 per head. 

M-3366. Thv Chairman : Are you p)’o])osing to house more ? — 
Yes. We have a scheme at King’s Bank on the other side of the river. 
I have already got 200 housed over there, but we had to stop because 
there is no water. For the last two years we have had to provide water 
by water boats at a cost Es. 32 per head per annum. We are now con- 
structing a reservoir there, which will enable us to double the number 
of people to be housed immediately, at a cost of Es. 8 per head per annum 
for water only. 

M-3367. flir Alexander Murray : Is it not possible to sink tube 
wells at that point ^ — The Irrawaddy Flotilla Company and the Bombay 
Burma Trading Company have expended very large sums in trying to 
find water there, but they have never succeeded ; the water is brackish. 

M*3368. Mr, Clow : Are there any available statistics of accidents 
to the labour employed in the port Yes. 

M-3369. Are they given in your administration report. ?--Thc medical 
officers’ returns will beJhe best for that. There were 71 minor accidents 
last year on the wharves, but no fatal accidents. 

M-3370. Does that refer to all labour including the labour on ships ? — 
No : we have no record of that. 

M-3371. Supposing an accident occurs to a man loading or unloading 
a ship, you are not responsible for it ? — ^We know nothing about it, as 
a rule, unless the man is brought on to our premises. 

M-3372. Who is responsible for it ? — The stevedoi*es who employ 
the man. 

M-3373. Who is responsible for making investigations into it ?— 
The Port Police. 
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M-3374. Suppose that in loading the load from the crane falls down 
and kills a man, who is responsible for the investigation f — I believe this 
comes under Mr. Page, the Labour Commissioner He took up the case 
of four coolies poisoned in the hold of a British India ship about three 
months ago. 

M-3375. The Chairman : That is from the point of view of com- 
pensation : but from the point of view of the cause of the accident, would 
he have anything to do with it ? — I could not tell you. 

M-3376. Mr, Clow : Do you contemplate that you would be 
responsible for accidents on the ships t — No. 

M-3377. Then who would be ? — I could not tell you. 

M-3378. Mrs. Luce : Will you be providing quarters for married 
labourers in your iiev' barracks f — No. These labourers are rarely if ever 
accompanied by their women folk. I have no experience of any of these 
labourers being accompanied by their wives. 

M-3379, Supposing they bring their families with them later on, 
there would be no housing accommodation for them ? — ^We have none at 
present. 

M-338(). You will not have any accommodation for married men in 
your new barracks ? — We have never considered that question yet. If 
there was a demand for it later on, no doubt it would be provided. 

j\l-3381. Looking at the very congested areas in Rangoon, do you 
not think it is very necessary to have better housing for married labour- 
ers f — It is very desirable, but the ordinary labourer does not bring his 
wife to Burma at present. 

11-3382. It is a very big problem, and 1 think it is desirable that they 
should be persuaded to bring their families with them. I think they will 
do so if the housing accommodation is available and if they are induced 
to do it ? — That may be ; I do not know. 

M-3383, Mr. Taii : On the question of strikes and lock-outs, you 
say that the strike of 1924 was organized by parties who were antagonistic 
1o llie labour contraetons and to their maistries^ and that the bulk of the 
labourers were in complete ignorance of the reason why they were on 
strike. Assuming that your labour force formed themselves into a union 
or joined a larger union, would you feel satisfied that the union would 
be operated solely in the interests of the workers for legitimate disputes 
between the workers and you as employers, or would you, from your 
personal experience in India and in Burma, anticipate outside influences 
abusing these powers ? — I think outside influences would abuse these 
powers. 

M-3384. Mr. Tyahji : There was an unfortunate case in the High 
Court with regard to some alleged corruption on the part of the ofiScers 
in the Traffic Department : since then ^at changes have you made to 
remov(} bribery and corruption ? — The Port Commissioners have never 
admitted that there was bribery and corruption. 

M-3385. But the High Court upheld it ? — The Port Commissioners 
then appointed a special committee who examined the whole matter very 
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completely and iasned a report in which they made it perfectly clear that 
in their opinion the charges were entirely unfoundedL 

M-3386. In view of that, have you changed any of your executive 
methods to remove any sources of corruption 1 — The Port Commissioners 
could not find any indication that corruption was in fact existing. 

M-3387. The Chairman : There was some dispute between two 
contractors, or a contractor add a sub-contractor ? — The allegations 
started with what, to the satisfaction of the Commissioners, were proved 
to be false books. The labour contractor concerned has since done six 
months imprisonment for putting in false books for income tax returns. 

M-3388. Was that your labour contractor ? — That was the previous 

one. 

M-B389. Mr, Tyabji : What happened to the officers against whom 
the allegation was made ? — Their reputations, as far as the Port Com- 
missioners were concerned, were cleared. The Traffic Manager was given 
six months’ pay in lieu of notice and retired to England ; the Assistant 
Traffic Manager was given leave preparatory to retirement at his own 
request. 

]\I-331)0. llaxe not the serangs, the khalasis, the assistant maistries, 
etc., to stay on launclies continually for 24 hours ? — That is their home. 

M-3391. They are given no quarters whatsoever ? — Not where the 
launch is big enough to live on. Persons who are employed on those 
launches which are too small to provide living accommodation are housed 
at Brooking Street. 

M-3392. They have to be on call day and night ? — No. A certain 
number of them have to be on call. We have to face emergencies in the 
port at any moment, and a certain number of the staff are always on call. 

M-3393. My information is that all of them have to be on call prac- 
tically all the time ? — I do not think your information is correct. 

M-3394. Do they get any Sundays off ? — As Sundays, probably not. 

M-3395. Do they get any other holidays off ? — As holidays, no ; not 
the whole lot. The work in the port goes on day in and day out, year 
in and year out, and a certain number are always on call. 

M-3396, Do those who are not on call get any holidays as such V — 
Yes. All their religious holidays are observed by them, and they get- 
their holidays. 

M-3397. Are those who have to work on religious holidays paid any- 
thing extra ? — On religious holidays they are let off as far as possible. 
We do not pay anything extra for the people to work on holidays. 

M-3398. When they work at night, do they get anything extra ? — 
They get a regular allowance, which we call the fire allowance, of Rs. 5 ; 
it applies to all people who are liable to work out of ordinary hours. 
There are several hundreds of them who get it, and that is in lieu of 
any night special pay. 

M-3399. But you have steamers working night and day : do you not 
have a double shift for those steamers t — ^We have not got night steamers. 
The pnly launch that is supposed to work night and day is one of the 
police launches, and we have a double crew for that. That is the only 
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launch which theoretically works night and day, at’ night and at day,* 
not the whole night and the whole day. 

M-8400. Do the crew of the launches come under the Workmen V 
Compensation Act ? — ^Not at present. 

11-3401. Would you agree that they should be brought in ? — We have 
no objection. In fact, whenever we have an accident to any of our 
labourers or menials, it has been the Port Commissioners’ practice, not- 
withstanding the limitations of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, to pay 
them the compensation they would be entitled to under that Act ; we have 
had several such cases. 

M ‘]402. Has tlie fire allowance beeji now cancelled f — They still get 
it, but we have a scheme under consideration in which we are going to 
put all allowances on a better basis. Fire allowance is the name that we 
give to this allowance which pays these people for all the extra jobs at 
night and at other times ; it is a misnomer. We have under considera- 
tion the alteration of the designation, but there is no idea of cutting the 
people down. 

M-3403. Why have you raised the pay limit of the provident fund 
from Rs. 30 to Rs. 65 a month ? — The pay limit is in fact Rs. 50 a month 
and in fixing that limit we have merely followed other bodies. Many 
employees in the past have objected to contribute to the fund. It has 
been found that a more satisfactory way of dealing with these menial 
employees is to give them a gratuity when they retire after a long faithful 
and efficient service. 

M-3404. Is not a provident fund better than gratuity ? — I have an 
open mind as to whether a provident fund or gratuity is the better. We 
have under consideration the extension of the benefits of the provident 
fund. But we think that provident fund for certain of our employees 
and gratuity for others works satisfactorily. 

M-3405. In what way is gratuity preferable to provident fund f — ^When 
the gratuity was introduced it wa.s preferred because there was nothing 
before that. Later on it is quite possible, almost probable, that a far larger 
number of employees will be admitted to the benefits of the provident fund. 

M-3406. Why do you not allow the employees to accumulate their 
leave and take it when they need it 1 — ^In these matters we follow the Gov- 
ernment rules. 

M-3407. Why do you not invariably accept medical certificates even 
though they happen to be countersigned by Civil Surgeons t — ^We do not 
accept these certificates in cases where we have very good grounds for 
suspicion. 

M-3408. You have suspicion even with regard to certificates signed by 
Civil Surgeons f Would you be in favour of doing away with certifiicates 
altogether and simp^ly grant the leave due to a man when he asks for it f 
One need not necessarily be ill in order to take leave 1 — ^Tbere are many 
people who habitually t^e leave up to the limit which is earned, if we are 
prepared to grant it. It upsets records and the smooth working if * em- 
ployees do not return when they are due. 

M-3409, Do you invariably promote men from the lower grades, or do 
you often bring in men from outsidfe to fill higher posts t — Very rarely do 
we bring in men from outside. All things being eqnsl we promote men. 
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M-3410. Why have you kept the semaphore station salaries less than 
those of others f — ^Presumably because the work of that staff is not worth 
more. The man has to sit still all day long. It is known as a very soft 
job. 

M-3411. Do you pay a lump-sum to the contractors for workmen's 
compensation ? — ^No. We did pay something to the contractors in the first 
year when the Workmen's Compensation Act was passed, because the con- 
tract had been entered into previously. But whether we continued that or 
not, I do not remember. I would rather not commit myself without looking 
up the papers. 

M-3412. Who pays compensation to contractors' labour ? — We speci- 
fically provide in the contract that the contractor is responsible for any 
payments of that sort. Presumably he provides against it in his price. 

M-3413. The Chairman : Could you give us some details about the 
gratuity you pay your staff for long service ? — The gratuity is calculated 
on the rate of pay of the man and the number of years of service he hai^ 
put in. I will send] you a copy of the rules governing the grant of gratu- 
ities. 

M-3414. Does it begin to operate even after three years' service ? — 
If he is invalided after three years' service he gets it. He does not get 
it until he is invalided or retires at a certain age. 

M-3415. Suppose a man goes home to his country once in three years 
and eomes^ back to you again over a period of 20 years, what will the 
gratuity amount to ? — The period spent on leave will be deducted from his 
total service. If he has put in an active service of 17 years he will be paid 
a gratuity calculated on 17 years' service. He may not get 17 months' 
pay, because under the rules there are three classes of employees and each 
class comes under slightly different rules. It is a lump-sum payment in 
lieu of pension. 

M-3416. Is not this word gratuity " rather a misnomer 'I Usually 
it means something given by grace or favour and not as of right. But 
I understand from your statement that your employees can claim it as of 
right, if they comply with certain conditions ? — ^Yes, it is a right. I will 
send you a copy of the rules. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 

[The Commission adjourned to Delhi.] 
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